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Life,  and  elsewhere,  have  abuDdantly  testified.    They  have  more  thaD 
justified  the  auticipations  expressed  in  my  last  aanaal  report: 

We  fally  expeot  to  learn  of  the  increase  and  rapid  spread  of  this  new  iotrodnction 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  predaceous  species  which  have  been  iutrodaced,  and  to 
find  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the  orange  groves  of  southern  California  will 
be  kept  measurably  freed  of  the  pernicious  Fluted  Scale  without  so  great  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  or  so  great  expense  in  destroying  it.  That  nature  will,  with 
the  new  conditions  indnced  by  these  importations,  come  to  the  relief  of  the  fruit- 
grower, and  that  this  interesting  experiment  will  result  in  the  ultimate  saving  of 
untold  millions  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  our  sincere  belief  which  we  hope 
to^ee  verified.  Not  that  we  expect  the  Icerya  to  be  ever  entirely  exterminated; 
but  it  will  be  kept  under  subjection  so  as  to  be  comparatively  harmless,  as  it  is  in  its 
native  country. 

Ooe  of  the  insects  imported,  viz,  the  Cardinal  Yedalia  ( Vedalia  cardi- 
nalis  Malsant),  has  maltiplied  and  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rid 
many  of  the  orange  groves  from  Icerya  and  to  promise  immauity  in  the 
near  future  for  the  entire  State  of  Oalifornia.  In  fact,  the  rapid  multi- 
plication and  the  effective  work  of  this  little  beetle  are  almost  incom- 
prehensible until  we  come  to  consider  its  power  of  increase  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  southern  California,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  cessation  in 
its  activities. 

A  careful  account  of  the  transformations  of  the  Yedalia  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Coquillett  and  was  published  in  Insect  Life  for  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  pages  70  to  74  I  reproduce  the  figures  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Koeb'ele^s  report  in  order  to  familiarize  those  who  have  not  yet  seen 
it  with  its  appearance.  I  have  also  had  some  other  figures  made  to  ac- 
company the  report. 

The  period  from  the  laying  of  the  eggs  until  the  adults  again  appear 
occupies  less  than  thirty  days  for  the  Yedalia.  At  this  rate  of  increase, 
calculating  that  three  hundred  eggs  are  laid  by  each  female,  and  that 
one  half  of  these  produce  females,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  six 
months  the  offspring  of  a  single  female  beetle  may  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances amount  to  over  twenty-two  trillions.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
noticed  to  prey  upon  any  other  insect  than  the  Fluted  Scale,  a  fact  which 
accounts  somewhat  for  its  exceptionally  rapid  work  and  renders  the 
outlook  extremely  encouraging. 

Of  the  other  enemies  of  the  Icerya  referred  to  and  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Koebele's  report,  none  of  them  have 
so  far  given  much  promise,  and  there  is  risk  of  their  not  being  Colonized 
by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  spread  and  increase  of  the  Yedalia, 
which  has  swept  away  from  whole  regions  the  Fluted  Scale,  upon  which 
they  depend.  This  contingency  should  have  been  avoided  and  I  very 
much  regret  that  they  have  not  become  established  in  California,  be- 
cause their  ^tablishment,  and  especially  that  of  the  little  Dipteron, 
Oryptochwtum  icerycBy  would  have  helped  in  the  general  subjection  of 
the  pest  and  would  be  particularly  valuable  whenever  the  Yedalia,  for 
whatever  reason,  at  any  time  practically  forsakes  a  given  locality. 

Where  possible  I  have  endeavored  by  foot-notes  to  add  to  the  specific 
accuracy  of  the  insects  referred  to. 

O.  Y.  R. 

.  Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Alameda,  Oal.,  July  7, 1889. 
Sib  :  I  herewith  sabmit  my  report  apon  the  stady  of  Lerya  purchasi  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  introdaction  of  its  parasites  and 
enemies  into  California,  undertaken  under  your  direction  and  in  ac- 
<M>rdance  with  your  letter  of  instructions.  * 
Respectfully  yours, 

Albbbt  Eoebele, 
Special  Agent 
Prof.  O.  V.  Riley, 

U.  8.  Entomologist. 

*The  following  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  iustractiona : 

Washington,  Juljf  3,  1888. 

*  *  *  As  3'on  are  already  aware  joa  are  sent  to  Anstralia  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  parasites  and  other  natural  enemies  of  loerya purchtui 
with  a  view  of  introducing  them  into  California.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  to 
Adelaide  to  see  Mr.  Frazer  8.  Crawford,  who  sent  over  the  first  Dipterous  parasites 
and  the  Cctloaiomas  (or  rather  Monophlcebua  cravfardi).  This  Dipterous  parasite  has 
been  named  by  Dr.  Willsiton  Leatophonus  iceryoBf  and  at  Adelaide  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  study  this  insect  carefully.  Make  the  most  careful  investigations  where 
yon  can  learn  of  the  occurrence  of  Icerya  and  find  all  of  its  natural  enemies  in  Austra 
lia.  Find  out  also  the  periods  at  which  these  parasites  oviposit  and  ascertain  the 
aeason  at  which  success  in  importation  will  be  most  likely  with  each  and  all  of  them. 
Once  on  the  ground  you  can  see  for  yourself  just  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  result.  Ton  should  also  endeavor  to  place  the  Department 
in  correspondence  with  as  many  observers  as  you  can  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
should  by  all  means  endeavor  to  get  at  least  one  man  who  will  be  able  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  matter  and  continue  observations  after  you  leave.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  we  may  be  able  to  re-imburse  some  such  person  for  the  time  expended,  but  for 
this  I  will  write  yon  later,  if  indeed  I  do  not  see  you  i>ersonally  in  Australia  in  No- 
Tember.  You  will,  of  course,  inquire  immediately  upon  arriving  in  Melbourne  concern- 
ing the  largest  orange-growing  districts  in  Australia,  and  also  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  places  for  observing  Icerya,  aside  from  Adelaide.  If  you  will  visit  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Melbourne  yon  will  be  able  to  get  some  information  there.  Baron  von 
Mueller,  formerly  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  is  still  a  resident  of  that  city  and 
yon  will  find  him  a  very  well-informed  i>erson  to  consult.  I  inclose  you  letters  of  in- 
trodnction  both  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  Baron  von  Mueller.    •    •    • 

Gn  this  trip  your  salary  will  be  paid  as  usual  by  this  Department,  but  your  ex- 
penses by  the  Department  of  State  through  Mr.  McCoppin.    •    •     • 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FLUTED  SCALE  OF  THE  ORANGE  AND  ITS 
NATURAL  ENEMIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


By  Albert  Kobbble. 


In  accordance  with  the  commission  received  fi*om  the  Hon.  Norman 
J.  Colman,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricalture,  and  your  letter 
of  July  3,  1888, 1  left  San  Fraucisco  on  August  25,  and  arrived  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  on  September  14,  where  some  hours  were  spentin  get- 
ting information  in  regard  to  Icerya.  I  visited  Mr.  W.  Will,  editor  of 
the  New  Zealand  Herald  and  Auckland  Weekly  Netcs^  who  then,  and 
subsequently  on  my  later  visit,  gave  me  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  and  disappearance  of  Icerya  in  tbe  Auckland  districts, 
as  well  as  many  other  points  of  interest  in  horticulture ;  and  also  Mr.  T. 
F.  Cheeseman,  curator  of  the  Auckland  Museum,  who  readily  accom- 
panied me  to  a  place  full  of  Albizzia(Aca^a)  hphantha,  Bentham,  which 
had  been  about  three  years  previously  completely  covered  with  Icerya. 
I  made  a  careful  search  for  specimens  on  these  trees,  yet  only  four  full- 
grown  females  with  large  egg-sacs  could  be  found.  On  one  of  tbe  scales 
two  rather  large  mites  were  feeding,  attached  to  the  underside;  and  the 
masses  of  old  and  moldy  remains  of  Icerya  were  still  visible  on  the 
trunks  of  trees. 

A  residence  on  which  formerly  were  many  orange  trees  was  also  vis- 
ited. There  all  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  on  account  of  the  num- 
erous scales,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  no  Icerya  could  be  found  and 
none  were  observed  during  the  year  as  the  proprietors  informed  me. 
No  one  was  able  to  state  the  exact  reason  of  tbe  disappearance  of  the 
scales;  some  disease  was  the  supposed  cause. 

The  steamer  left  Auckland  tbe  following  day  and  arrived  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  September  20.  I  remained  there  for  four  days  in 
search  of  Icerya.  On  my  first  walk  a  number  of  them  were  discovered 
at  the  town  hall  premises,  infesting  a  Pittosporum  (P.  undulaium)^  and 
tbe  succeeding  days  a  few  more  were  found  in  one  of  tbe  public  parks, 
also  on  this  Pittosporum.  A  large  isolated  acacia  tree  full  of  tbe  scales 
was  found  in  front  of  a  private  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sydney ; 
all  were  full-grown  females  with  more  or  less  developed  egg-sacs  and  ap- 
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parently  in  a  healthy  condition.  As  the  trees  infested  were  all  inclosed, 
no  proper  examination  could  be  made  and  the  few  obtained  at  the  town 
hall  showed  no  trace  of  parasites.  A  trip  was  also  made  to  Parramatta, 
about  14  miles  to  the  west  of  Sydney,  to  look  into  some  of  the  orange 
orchards.  I  found  nearly  all  the  trees  badly  infested  with  the  red-scale 
{Aspidiotus  aurantii  Maskell,  Fig.  1),  and  still  worse  with  what  I  con- 


¥ig.  l.^Aspidiotus  aurantii  Maskell:  1,  scales  on  leaf  of  orange,  natural  size;  la,  adult  male;  Ifr, 
scales  of  female;  ic,  scale  of  male— enlarfi^ed  (after  Comstock). 

sidered  to  be  Mytilaspis  ghverii  Packard.*  Indeed,  some  of  the  trees 
are  completely  covered  by  this  latter  scale,  having  the  appearance  of 
an  old  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  bark  which  had  partly  fallen  off.  None 
of  the  several  orange- growers  there  visited  had  ever  seen  an  Icerya  or 
was  familiar  with  the  insect.  I  left  Sydney  on  the  24th  and  arrived  in 
Melbourne  the  following  day,  having  in  the  meantime,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  United  States  consul,  obtained  a  free  pass  over  the  New 
South  Wales  Railway,  which  courtesy  was  shown  me  by  all  the  colonies 
subsequently  visited.  Indeed,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  me  by  all  the  Government  officials,  and  of  the  interest  they 
took  in  the  successful  execution  of  my  work.  I  remained  in  Melbourne 
for  six  days,  during  which  time  I  visited  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller, 
to  whom  you  had  given  me  letters  of  introduction.  This  gentleman 
assured  me  that  the  Icerya  never  became  extensively  injurious  in  Aus- 

*A  eareful  study  of  the  pygidial  characters  of  this  scale  shows  it  to  be  much  nearer 
M.  pomorum  than  M.  gloverii.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  distinct  from  the  former  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  new. 
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tralia.  Occasionally  and  in  certain  spots  they  became  nnmerous,  bnt 
always  disappeared  again.  I  also  met  Mr.  C.  Frencb,  Baron  von  Muel- 
ler's assistant,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  entomology.  He 
claims  that  the  scale  has  been  known  to  him  for  thirty -four  years, 
yet  be  has  never  seen  it  in  large  numbers. 

At  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  found  on  a  species  of  Eucalyptus  a  coc- 
cid  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  under  side  of  all  the  larger  branches 
and  the  stem  in  part.  Many  of  the  winged  males  were  secreted  among 
the  crevices  of  bark,  with  their  two  long  white  setons  hairs  protruding. 
Numerous  larvsB  of  a  coleopter  were  found  under  chips  of  bark  feeding 
upon  the  scales,  apparently  belonging  to  some  clerid.  I  never  met 
with  the^e  larvsB  again  in  my  later  researches  nor  with  the  coccid  men- 
tioned. A  great  variety  of  scales  was  observed  at  Melbourne ;  the 
most  pernicious  amongst  them,  a  species  of  Aapidiotus^  deserved  atten- 
tion. This  is  A.  rossi  Crawford,  figured  on  his  plate  18  of  the  CoccidsB, 
bnt  as  yet  no  description  has  appeared  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  seen 
olive  trees  completely  covered  by  this  scale ;  it  will  attack  almost  any 
kind  of  tree  or  shrub  as  I  later  observed.  Many  of  t^e  shrubs  in  the 
Botanical  Oardens  in  Melbourne  infested  by  this  scale  were  in  a  dying 
condition.  The  inti*oduction  of  this  pest  would  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States  and  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against 
this  as  well  as  a  second  species  of  waxy  scale,  probably  a  species  of 
Ceroplastes.  This  last  is  covered  by  a  thick,  smooth,  white,  waxy  mat- 
ter which  effectually  protects  it.  Nothing  would  destroy  this  scale, 
except  remedies  against  the  newly  hatched  larvsB,  which,  before  they 
exude  any  wax,  are  easily  killed.  The  insect  was  observed  all  over 
eastern  Australia,  and  it  was  numerous  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Syd- 
ney and  in  the  woods  near  Brisbane.  At  the  Botanical  Gardens  they 
could  find  no  remedy  except  cutting  down  the  infested  plants.  I  recom- 
mended a  strong  resin  wash  for  the  newly  hatched  larvsB.  No  Icerya 
could  be  found  during  my  short  stay  at  Melbourne. 

I  arrived  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  October  2,  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Frazer  S.  Crawford,  of  the  surveyor  general's  office, 
who  received  me  very  kindly  and  promised  me  his  assistance,  which 
promise  he  honorably  fulfilled  throughout  my  stay  in  Adelaide.  I  saw 
the  man  who  discovered  the  parasites  of  Icerya  {Lestophontis  iceryce)^ 
and,  indeed,  felt  very  happy  when  he  promised  to  show  me  a  large  col- 
ony of  the  scales  on  the  following  day.  Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  A. 
Molineux,  agricultural  editor  of  the  South  Australian  Register  and  Ade- 
laide Observer  J  and  proprietor  of  the  Garden  and  Field,  showed  me  about 
a  dozen  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  a  private  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Adelaide  all  more  or  less  infested  with  Icerya,  and  had  been  so  for  the 
previous  two  years.  The  scales  were  nearly  all  full  grown,  or  rather 
nearly  all  of  them  had  begun  to  exude  cottony  matter  and  deposit  eggs, 
yet  they  were  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  those  observed  at  Sydney. 

The  very  first  scale  examined  contained  nine  pupse  of  the  parasitic  fly,  * 
LestaphanuSj  and  the  scale  was  still  living.    Nearly  all  of  the  many 
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others  examiued  proved  to  have  either  larvsB  or  puparia  within  them ; 
none  of  the  flies  had  at  that  time  made  their  appearance.  I  attended 
the  gardeners'  meeting  at  Adelaide  on  October  6,  in  order  to  get  infor- 
mation as  to  the  occurrence  of  Icerya,  yet  bat  very  few  of  the  gentlemen 
were  acquainted  with  the  insect.  To  show  how  rare  Icerya  is  in  South 
Australia,  Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  of  the  museum  at  Adelaide,  a  qualified 
entomologist,  who  has  collected  insects  all  his  life,  has  known  Icerya 
only  for  the  last  two  years.  He  never  met  before  this  with  any  speci- 
mens in  all  his  collecting  trips  through  South  Australia.  On  October 
15  I  made  a  trip  with  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Tepper  to  North  Adelaide, 
where  some  Icerya  were  said  to  exist ;  we  found  there  in  one  garden  a 
few  orange  and  lemon  trees  with  the  scales,  which  were  subsequently 
collected  for  shipment.    In  another  garden,  and  also  on  orange,  an  oo- 


a  b  e 

Fio.  2.—VedaUa  eardinaUi:  a,  full  (nwwn  Inrra;  b,  pupn,  dorsal  Fig.  Z.^VedcUia  eardi- 

view,  inclosed  iu  last  larval  skin ;  c,  papa,  naked,  ventral  view —  nalit,  adult— enlarged 

all  enlarged  (after  Riley).  (after  Riley). 

casional  specimen  was  found.  I  discovered  there,  for  the  first  time, 
feeding  upon  a  large  female  Icerya,  the  Lady-bird,  which  will  become 
famed  in  the  United  States — Yedalia  cardinalis  (Figs.  2  and  3).  I  called 
the  attention  of  both  the  gentlemen  to  this  in- 
sect, yet  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  it  nor 
knew  the  beetle.  Mr.  Topper  has  charge  of  a 
large  collection  of  insects,  and  especially  of  Co- 
leoptera,  at  the  South  Australian  Museum.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  proprietor  of  the  nursery,  also  called 
my  attention  to  a  beetle,  a  curculio,  which  is 
very  destractive  to  olive-trees,  eating  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  the  plants  during  the  night 
and  secreting  itself  in  the  ground  during  the 
day-time  (Fig.  4).* 

Through  the  bureau  of  forestry  at  Adelaide  I 

was  informed  that  a  colony  of  Icerya  existed  at 

Mannum,  on  the  Murray  River,  and  a  trip  to  that 

place  was  made  on  October  18.    In  two  gardens 

Fio  4. —  Olive  snont.i>eetie     Icerya  was  present;  in  one  of  them  they  ex- 

{OtioThynehvseriJbricomtt)^       .         ,  ,  -  ..     , 

enlarged  (original).  ist-cd  ou  Only  a  fcw  of  the  many  orange-trees, 

and  none  examined  showed  any  parasites,  while  in  the  other  on  two 

*  Dr.  Sharp,  to  if^hom  we  submitted  specimens,  has  kindly  determined  this  beetle  to 
be  OtiorhynckfiB  cribricollis  Gyll.,  a  common  pest  to  the  Olive  in  the  Mediterranean 
region. 
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trees  that  were  infested  many  of  the  seales  were  parasitized.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  x>i^rasites,  numerous  larvsB  and  eggs  of  a  lace-winged  fly 
{Chrywpa)  were  observed,  the  larvae  preying  upon  the  scales  and  chiefly 
upon  their  eggs.  They  were  covered  so  much  with  the  cottony  matter 
of  Icerya  as  to  resemble  this  insect  very  closely,  and  were  difficult  to 
pick  oat  from  the  torn  masses  of  egg-sacs.  I  also  observed  here  a  cole- 
opterous {Coecinellid)  larva,  seen  before  at  Adelaide,  feeding  on  the 
scales,  and  this  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Yedalia.  All  the  scales  here, 
as  well  as  all  the  predaceous  larvsB  found  feeding  upon  them,  were  col- 
lected and  taken  to  Adelaide  to  be  shipped  to  California,  together  with 
those  found  at  the  latter  place.  They  were  kept  boxed  in  a  cool  cellar. 
The  scales  in  Adelaide  and  suburbs  were  collected  on  October  24  and 
25  at  a  place  in  North  Adelaide.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  Iceryas  ex- 
posed to  light  and  sun  contained  parasites,  and  many  of  these  had 
already  left,  as  numerous  holes  were  visible.  Of  the  scales  found  on  a 
small  and  bushy  mandarin  tree,  where  they  were  excluded  from  the 
sun,  only  a  few  contained  parasites,  but  the  larvsB  of  the  Ohrysopa  were 
abundant.  Most  of  the  larger  egg-sacs  of  Icerya  were  torn  by  them 
and  the  contents  devoured. 

I  observed  alsa  that  many  of  the  young  scales,  only  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  a  single  puparium  of  the  fly,  were  infested,  the  expanded 
skin  of  Icerya  forming  a  thin  covering  over  the  puparium  of  the  Lesto- 
phonus.  This  was  observed  at  all  places  where  Icerya  occurred.  No 
doubt  the  eggs  of  the  pest  must  be  deposited  while  the  scales  are  yet 
quite  small,  probably  even  before  the  first  molt,  and  certainly  later, 
as  the  scales  will  go  on  feeding  and  increasing  in  size  until  the  larvsB 
within  them  pupate.  At  this  time  large  numbers  of  the  scales  were 
hatching  and  also  of  the  flies.  Only  one  living  fly  was  observed  on 
October  24  while  collecting  the  scales,  sitting  between  two  large  egg- 
masses  and  hardly  visible  to  the  eye.  This  and  a  second  specimen 
taken  under  similar  circumstances  were  the  only  ones  I  observed  in  nat- 
ure. I  have  never  met  with  a  single  specimen  depositing  eggs  or  even 
sitting  on  an  Icerya  nor  flying  around.  I  finished  collecting  for  my 
first  shipment  on  the  25th  and  estimated  that  I  had  about  6,000  Icerya, 
which  in  return  would  produce  at  an  average  about  four  parasites  {Les- 
tophontts)  each.  They  were  packed  partly  in  wooden  and  partly  in  tin 
boxes.  Small  branches  generally  full  of  scales  were  cut  so  as  to  fit 
exactly  lengthwise  into  the  box.  With  these  the  boxes  were  filled  and 
all  loose  scales  placed  in  between,  plenty  of  space  remaining  for  any 
of  the  insects  within  to  move  about  freely  without  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  loose  sticks.  Salicylic  acid  was  used  in  small  quantities  in 
the  tin  boxes  to  prevent  mold,  yet  these,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Coquiilett,  arrived  in  a  more  or  less  moldy  condition,  while  those 
in  wooden  boxes  always  arrived  safe.  Ii>  addition,  Dr.  Schomburgh, 
director  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Adelaide,  kindly  fitted  up  for  me 
a  Wardian  case  which  was  filled  with  living  plants  of  oranges  and  Pit- 
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tosporum  in  pots.    Large  nambers  of  Icerya  were  placed  in  this,  and 

such  larvsB  as  were  found  feeding  upon  them,  inclading  some  of  a  Seym- 

nw«»  (Fig.  5),  only  occasionally  found  with  Icerya,  yet  very  abundant  on 

various  Eucalyptus  scales,  especially  on  Eriococcus 

eucalypti.    Of  this  I  sent  large  numbers  to  California 

in  my  later  shipments,  as  they  were  easily  collected 

by  the  hundreds  under  bark  of  Eucalyptus  infested 

with  this  Uriococcus,    Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  brought 

me  the  same  insect  in  numbers  from  Tasmania,  to- 

gether  with  the  Uriococcus  on  Eucalyptus.    The 

_         _.  object  of  this  was  to  have  the  Lestophont^  go  on 

lU  Er.— enlarged  (orig-     ,*',.  .,.,  ,.  ,  ^ 

inai).  breeding  withm  the  case  during  the  voyage.    No 

doubt  many  infested  scales  arrived  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  found  on  examining  the  tree,  on  April  12,  1889,  under  which  thi& 
case  had  been  placed  with  a  tent  over  it,  that  from  several  of  the  Iceryaa 
the  Lestophonus  had  issued.  This  case,  as  Mr.  Ooquillett  informed  me 
in  letter  of  November  30,  arrived  in  good  condition,  except  that  the 
putty  had  been  knocked  off  in  several  places,  leaving  holes  large  enough 
for  the  parasites  to  escape.  Before  opening  the  case  he  found  two  coc* 
cinellid  larvte  crawling  on  the  outside,  and  these  when  placed  with 
the  Icerya  attacked  it  at  once.  He  further  said  that  there  were  only 
about  half  a  dozen  living  Ohrysopa  adults.  This  would  show  that  the 
Lestophonus  was  still  issuing  on  arrival  in  California  and  all  turned  out 
more  favorably  than  I  had  anticipated  on  seeing  the  box  handled  in 
such  a  rough  manner  by  the  steamer  hands  at  Sydney,  to  which  point 
I  accompanied  this  as  well  as  all  the  subsequent  shipments.  I  expected 
little  good  would  come  out  of  this  method  of  sending  and  therefore  con- 
cluded to  send  only  small  parcels  on  ice  thereafter,  as  had  been  partly 
done  at  first.  If  once  the  insects  could  be  placed  in  good  condition  in 
the  ice-house  on  the  steamer  jnst  before  leaving,  where  a  temperature 
of380Fah.  at  first  and  about  46°  Fah.  on  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
existed,  they  must  arrive  safely.  To  accomplish  this,  the  parasites  with 
their  hosts  were  all  collected  the  last  three  days  before  leaving  Ade- 
laide, and  on  arriving  home  were  immediately  placed  in  a  cool  cellar* 
On  the  trip  from  Adelaide  to  Sydney,  which  takes  two  days  by  train^ 
my  insects  came  generally  in  an  ice-box  on  the  sleeping-car. 

On  November  2  I  made  a  trip  to  Gordon,  11  miles  north  of  Sydney, 
Mr.  James  Harold,  agricultural  reporter  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Journal^  Sydney,  having  furnished  me  with  the  address  of  a  prominent 
fruit-grower  there.  Mr.  Harold  has  traveled  much  over  Australia 
gathering  information  for  his  paper,  yet,  as  he  assured  me,  he  never  met 
with  an  Icerya.  The  same  answer  was  received  from  the  gentleman  at 
Gordon,  who  has  been  living  in  the  colony  for  thirty-four  years  and  has 
raised  oranges  for  thirty-two  years.    He  knew  only  the  three  scales  upon 

*  Dr.  Sharp  described  this  as  Scymnvs  fbtitutar  (Insect  Life,  I,  364),  bnt  has  siDoe 
written  us  that  it  is  identical  witli  Bhizobius  ventralis  Er.,  of  the  Monich  catalogue. 
He  states,  however,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  Scymnua  than  to  Rhizobius. 
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oranges,  viz:  Lecanium  oleas  (Fig.  6)  and  the  Mytilaspis  and  Aspidiotus 
aurantii.  This  latter  is  not  doing  any  serious  damage  to  his  trees,  pro- 
viding they  are  well  taken  care  of,  yet  he  assured  me  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  colony  it  is  impossible  to  raise  oranges  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  this  scale.  For  the  Mytilaspis  he  uses  sulphur  and  lime  as  a  wash, 
applying  it  with  a  paint  brush.  This  he  claims  need  only  be  repeated 
every  three  years,  as  during  this  time  the  trees  remain  comparatively 
free.    The  mixture  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : 

Unslacked  lime,  two  parts;  sulphur,  one  part ;  water  is  poured  on  this 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  boil  and  unite  with  it.  It  is  applied  as  a 
white- wash  to  the  trees  and  to  prevent  injury  should  not  be  too  strong 


Fio.  C— Xeeonium  oUm:  1,  adalt  females  on  olive  leaves— natural  size;  la,  female- enlarged  (after 
Comatock). 

Besides  the  scales,  an  Aphis  appears  occasionally  on  orange  and  peach 
trees.  Two  beetles  are  numerous  and  destructive  to  the  melon  vines 
here.  One  of  them  found  at  the  time  is  a  Diabrotica^  often  received  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  as  doing  great  injury  to  the  melon  tribe. 
This  gentleman,  however,  claims  that  all  injury  can  be  avoided  by  dust- 
ing powdered  lime  over  the  plants.  The  beetles,  he  said,  will  not  at- 
tack leaves  thus  treated.  I  found  here,  as  well  as  all  over  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Woolly- Aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera)^  yet  they 
oonld  be  seen  only  on  the  branches,  as  all  or  nearly  all  the  apples  raised 
in  the  colonies  and  New  Zealand  are  said  to  be  grafted  on  blight-proof 
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stock.    For  this  purpose,  the  Northern  Spy  of  our  continent  is  consid- 
ered the  best;  next  comes  the  Majetin,  as  Mr.  Will,  of  Auckland,  in- 
formed me.     The  Irish  peach  was  standing  completely  free  of  Aphis 
between  badly  infested  trees.    A  large  number  of  blight-proof  trees 
are  sold  by  nurserymen  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  only  such 
are  planted  in  these  countries  as  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned.    Mr. 
Will  said  that  the  Northern  Spy  will  produce  the  best  roots ;  on  this  is 
grafted  the  Majetin  as  the  stem,  and  any  desired 
variety  may  be  selected  for  the  upper  part  or 
branches.    At  this  place  I  observed  a  small 
black  and  lemon-yellow  lady-bird  (Fig.  7)  feeding 
upon  the  Woolly- Aphis;  the  same  was  also  ob- 
served at  Toowoomba,  Queensland,  under  similar 
circumstances.*    I  did  not  meet  with  it  outside  of 
these  places.    No  Icerya  could  be  found  on  the 
orange  trees,  but  the  same  day,  two  young  spec- 
Fia.T—Leiaconformu,  found    imcus  wcrc  fouud  in  the  woods.  about  2  miles 

feeding  on  Woolly  Aphl»—        -..    .       i.  i?    xu  •  j     .. 

enlarged  (oriKinal).  distant,  onc  of  them  ou  a  pea- Vine  and  the 

second  on  a  species  of  SaliXj  both  near  the  ground. 

November  5  I  visited  Mr.  Joseph  Purser  at  Oastle  Hill,  to  the  west 
of  Sydney,  also  a  prominent  fruit-grower,  ^o  Icerya  were  found  on  the 
numerous  orange  trees  at  this  place.  Mr.  Purser  reports  having  met 
with  an  occasional  specimen  only  on  his  orange  trees,  never  more  than 
half  a  dozen.  A  short  distance  from  the  orchard  I  noticed  a  small  pond 
on  the  edge  of  which  were  growing  a  few  small  bushes  of  Acacia.  Oji 
examination  I  found  two  large  Iceryas  with  egg  sacs  and  several  empty 
skins  of  scales.  Mr.  Purser  informed  me  that  in  former  years  he  has 
often  seen  the  scales  upon  trees  growing  along  river  banks.  During  this 
same  day,  while  searching  through  the  bush,  I  found  upon  the  needle- 
bush  Hdkia  acicularis^  growing  amongst  numerous  Acacia  longifolia,  a 
well  developed  Icerya  fastened  to  the  main  stem.  A  careful  search 
was  made  on  all  the  plants  growing  there,  yet  with  the  exception  of  a 
peculiar  GoBlostoma  upon  Acacia,  no  scales  could  be  found.  One  speci- 
men of  Icerya  was  found  on  this  Acacia  at  the  botanical  gardens  in 
Adelaide.  Mr.  Purser,  who  is  also  much  troubled  with  the  MytiUispis 
mentioned,  used  as  a  remedy  kerosene-tar,  1  pint;  soft-soap,  3  pounds; 
sulphur,  5  pounds.  These  are  boiled  in  10  gallons  of  water  and  the 
trees  washed  with  this  mixture  with  a  paint-brush,  only  the  trunk  and 
larger  limbs  being  ti'eated.  The  gentleman  claims  that  all  the  scales 
on  trees  so  treated  will  be  killed  and  the  trees  will  remain  free  from 
scales  from  seven  to  nine  years. 

I  returned  to  Adelaide  on  November  8,  as  I  considered  that  the  best 
field  to  obtain  the  material.  On  the  15th  a  trip  was  made  about  300 
miles  north  of  Adelaide,  but  I  found  nothing  of  interest  in  the  insect 
line  on  this  journey,  with  the  exception  along  the  road  of  large  nura- 

'This  species  is  Leis  conformis  Boisd.,  according  to  Dr.  Sharp,  to  whom  we  eent 
specimens. 
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bers  of  locasts  traveling  soath  in  search  of  food,  nothing  being  left  for 
them  in  the  interior  to  feed  upon.  The  country  aronnd  Qaorn  was  so 
dry  and  hot  that  some  Eucalyptus  rostrata  in  a  dry  river-bed  were  all 
the  green  vegetation  that  could  be  seen,  and  the  locusts  still  met  with 
were  unable  to  feed.  Finding  the  search  for  Icerya  in  this  district  use- 
less, I  returned  to  Adelaide,  where  subsequently  new  colonies  were 
discovered  for  shipment.  In  conversation  about  the  grasshoppers  en 
route,  a  gentleman  remarked  that  only  in  such  unusually  dry  seasons 
as  the  present  would  the  locusts  migrate,  there  being  no  food  left  for 
them  in  the  interior  of  South  Australia.  Those  around  Quorn,  he  re- 
marked, left  in  a  southeasterly  direction  down  the  valley  toward  Ade- 
laide, while  those  coming  from  the  interior  went  towards  Spencer's 
Gulf.  On  my  trip  I  observed  them  most  abundantly  about  Black  Bock 
traveling  south,  not  in  clouds  but  scattered  and  never  very  high^  simi- 
lar to  our  Oaloptenua  devastator  in  California  in  1885.* 

November  29  I  began  collecting  material  for  my  second  shipment. 
Already  on  some  of  the  trees,  well  exposed  to  sun,  about  90  per  cent. 
of  the  flies  had  left  the  scales,  while  on  the  trees  in  more  shady  places 
more  than  half  of  the  parasites  were  still  within  their  hosts.  Not  a 
single  fly  was  observed,  and  yet  they  must  have  been  about  in  large 
numbers.  Instead  of  this,  I  noticed  sitting  and  walking  about  the 
scales  a  peculiar  Chalcid  t  (Fig.  8) ;  this  was  suspected  to  be  a  secondary 


Fig.  B—Euryitchia  letUtphoni,  doisal  and  aide  viewa-— enlarged  (after  Bilej.) 

parasite,  and  during  the  day  I  noticed  them  ovipositing  in  the  infested 
Iceryas.  The  Lady-birds  were  at  that  time  quite  abundant  in  egg^ 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  states,  and  special  pains  were  taken  not  to 
miss  any  of  these  during  the  collecting.    The  following  four  days  were 

•  As  kiDdly  det^imined  by  M.  Henri  de  Baassure,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.    This  is 
the  Chartologa  auairalia  of  hin  monograph  of  the  Tryxalidae,  not  yet  completed. 

t  This  is  the  species  referred  to  in  our  annual  report  for  1888,  p.  92,  under  the  MS. 
name  Ewri/itokia  le$tophoni. 

14134— No.  21 2 
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spent  in  gathering  Icerya  and  its  enemies.  Many  of  the  secondary  par- 
asites were  again  noticed,  yet  not  a  single  LestopJionus.  I  gathered 
daring  this  time  probably  six  thousand  scales,  and  hardly  a  specimen 
was  noticed  among  them  that  was  not  parasitized  by  the  Lestophonus, 
All  of  them  contained  either  paparia  of  the  fly  or  empty -holes  where  the 
flies  had  issued.  Knowing  that  if  we  shoald  introdnce  the  secondary 
parasite  the  good  work  of  Lestophonus  on  Icerya  woald  be  greatly  re- 
stricted, I  sent  the  following  notice  to  Mr.  Coquillett,  and  also  to  your 
office. 

On  aocoont  of  a  parasite  of  Lestophonus  ioerjfce,  remove  the  infested  scales  that  I 
seDd  from  the  tree  they  were  placed  on,  after  six  weeks,  and  transfer  into  large  glasa 
jars ;  examine  daily  by  stupefying  the  insects  that  have  issned,  with  chloroform  or 
ether,  empty  contents  on  table,  pick  out  the  flies  and  destroy  their  parasites.  Form 
a  new  colony  with  every  consignment  you  receive. 

In  your  letter  of  January  3  in  regard  to  this  secondary  parasite  yoa 
wrote: 

The  parasite  bred  from  Kermes  and  the  one  from  confined  Icerga  and  which  you 
think  to  be  parasitic  upon  Lestophonus  are  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  The 
genus  is  an  entirely  new  one  belonging  to  the  Chalcid  subfamily  Elaeminof,  This  sub- 
family is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  contained  only 
the  typical  genus  ElasmuSf  so  that  this  finding  of  a  new  genus  is  important.  Elasmua 
contains  both  secondary  and  primary  parasites,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
pretty  good  evidence  regarding  this  new  form  before  we  can  accept  it  as  either  one 
or  the  other. 

Prom  seventy-five  specimens  of  Kennes  no  Lestophonus  was  bred.  On 
the  26th  I  left  Adelaide  on  my  way  to  Sydney,  with  what  I  considered 
even  a  better  shipment  than  the  first.  Unfortunately  this  lot  arrived 
in  a  bad  condition  at  San  Francisco,  owing  to  a  gale  on  the  route  when 
the  parcels  fell  off  the  shelving  in  the  ice-house,  in  which  they  had 
been  placed,  and  most  of  them  were  crushed  by  cakes  of  ice  falling  on 
them.  In  my  opinion,  even  such  severe  treatment  as  this  would  not 
destroy  so  very  many  of  the  pupae  of  LestophonuSj  which  are  not  soft, 
and  if  crushed  out  of  the  scale  will  produce  flies  if  properly  taken 
care  of  later,  as  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  while  in  Australia. 

Ampng  this  lot  of  things  were  also  about  fifteen  hundred  eggs  of  the 
Ghrysopa  which  were  collected  on  Kangaroo  Acacia  (A.  armato)  infested 
by  a  DactylopiuSy  which  is  often  taken  to  be  Icerya.  The  scale  is  some- 
times so  abundant  that  the  plants  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  This 
was  the  case  during  my  visit,  and,  as  Mr.  Crawford  informed  me,  also  in 
1882.  Mr.  MaskelU  to  whom  specimens  were  forwarde<l  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, said  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  Bactylopinas.  The  eggs  of  the 
Chrysopa  were  so  abundant  that  often  from  twenty  to  thirty  could  be 
counted  on  a  single  small  outer  branch  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  yet 
many  of  these  had  already  hatched.  The  number  of  Lady-birds  in  all 
stages  sent  with  this  lot  amounted  to  several  hundred.  The  weather 
was  unusually  hot  during  two  days  of  collecting,  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 108^  Fah.  in  the  shade,  and  from  one  small  box  left  in  room 
over  night,  where  the  temperature  had  not  been  below  90°  Fah.,  about 
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fifty  of  the  flies  issaed  daring  the  night  and  early  morning.  They 
were  crawling  on  the  window  at  6  a.  ui.  Many  more  were  fonnd  within 
the  box,  with  wings  not  yet  developed. 

I  returned  again  to  Adelaide  within  four  days,  the  time  taken  in 
making  the  trip.  I  wrote  to  the  United  States  consular  agent,  Mr. 
George  Harris,  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  to  ascertain  for  me  the  occur- 
rence of  Icerya  in  that  district.  Through  the  department  of  forestry 
at  Adelaide  I  was  informed  that  Icerya  existed  at  Stansbury,  on  the 
Yorka  Peninsula,  at  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  Wurm.  Accordingly  a  trip  was 
made  across  tlie  water  on  October  1,  and  I  was  kindly  and  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  Wurm.  That  gentleman  showed  me  a  small  orange- 
tree  completely  covered  with  Icerya,  but  aside  from  this,  not  a  single 
specimen  could  be  found  for  miles  around,  nor  had  they  ever  been  ob- 
served before  this.  The  tree  infested  with  the  scales  was  completely 
covered  with  a  small  black  ant,  so  much  so  that  several  could  be  count- 
ed upon  each  of  the  scales  at  the  same  time.  Upon  examination  only 
two  specimens  of  the  Icerya  were  found  to  be  parasitized  by  the  Les- 
tophanuiy  and  these  had  already  left.  No  doubt  the  abundance  of  the 
ants  upon  the  scales  prevented  the  flies  from  ovipositing.  I  recom- 
mended keeping  the  ants  ofif  the  tree  as  the  scales  would  then  dis- 
appear. 

flow  often  must  the  mother  flies  have  been  hovering  over  this  young 
tree  in  their  attempt  to  lay  eggs,  and  how  many  of  them  must  have 
been  carried  off  as  food  for  the  young  of  the  industrious  ants  I  Mr. 
Wurm  also  informed  me  that  Icerya  had  been  found  by  him  upon  the 
roots  of  black  grass.  On  examination,  however,  this  proved  to  be  an 
entirely  different  coccid,  Lecanium  olece^  which  had  found  its  way  to 
this  place  in  small  colonies  on  olive-trees.  The  cut-worms  had  done 
considerable  damage  to  fruit-trees,  grape-vines,  and  other  vegetation 
during  November.  Some  of  the  apple-trees  were  completely  stripped 
of  their  foliage.  Melolonthid  larvse  had  been  very  injurious  to  the 
wheat  crop  by  eating  the  roots.*  The  common  grasshopper  was  also  in 
abundance  here.t 

On  December  6,  from  four  large  specimens  of  Icerya  that  had  been 
inclosed,  thirty-four  flies  (Lestaphonus)  and  five  parasites  of  the  latter 
had  issued.  I  examined  condition  of  Icerya  on  place  from  which  last 
sending  was  made,  and  from  which  nearly  every  one  of  the  old  and 
infested  scales  had  been  removed,  the  trees  at  the  time  being  full  of 
large  leery  as;  yet  at  this  date  but  very  few  of  them  were  left,  the  coc- 
cinellid  larvsB  and  the  Ghrysopa  in.  conjunction  doing  good  work,  eat- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  infested  scales.  Some  of  tiiem 
had  apparently  gone  through  second  molt,  yet  the  greater  part  were 

*  Three  species  of  Melolontliid  beetles  were  collected  at  this  point  by  Mr.  Koebele, 
and  being  unknown  to  onr  fanna  were  sent  to  Dr.  Sharp,  who  has  foond  them  to  be 
Sdtala  nigrolineaia  Boisd.,  8,  pruinosa  Dalm.,  the  third  species  representing  a  new 
gen  OS  near  SoiiaJa, 

tThe  same  undetermined  species  referred  to  on  p.  17. 
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still  in  the  flrst  stage.  Only  very  small  larvsB  of  the  Lestophonm  were 
found  within  scales  after  first  and  second  molts.  Within  a  nearly  fnll- 
grown  specimen  on  trnnk  of  lemon-tree,  the  only  large  one  found  there, 
two  larv»  of  the  fly  were  nearly  full-grown. 

I  left  on  December  10  fjr  Melbourne,  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hunt  up  a  new  field.  There  I  had  hopes  of  gathering  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  a  shipment.  The  largest  colony  I  was  able  to  discover  at  Mel- 
bourne existed  in  a  church-yard  on  Gollins  street,  upon  small  trees  of 
Pittosporum  undulatum.  I  could  not  find  the  proper  person  to  apply  to 
for  admittance,  and  a  policeman  whom  I  consulted  in  regard  to  getting 
the  tempting  specimens  advised  me  ^<not  to  jump  from  the  fence  as 
they  surely  would  have  me  arrested.'' 

I  left  them  undisturbed  and  went  in  search  of  others.  A  few  speci- 
mens existed  in  the  gardens  of  the  government  buildings;  an  occa- 
sional specimen  in  the  park  adjoining  the  Exposition  grounds;  some  on 
a  hedge  in  front  of  a  hotel,  and  single  specimens  were  found  on  trees 
in  a  park  at  St.  Kilda,  while  at  the  same  place  on  a  garden  hedge  quite 
anumber  were  found ;  all  these  on  Pitto8porumundulatumskudP.{€ngeni' 
aides  f).  At  the  last-named  place  the  lady-birds  were  found  at  work, 
and  all  were  gathered  later  for  shipment.  I  went  east  of  Melbourne  as 
far  as  Bairnsdale,  yet  no  Icerya  could  be  found.  A  strong  attempt 
was  made  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  Monophlcebids  of  which 
Mr.  Crawford  had  sent  specimens  to  California.  They  could  not  be  dis- 
covered in  numbers  in  the  woods,  yet  in  the  parks  at  St.  Kilda  I  was 
soon  rewarded. by  finding  the  insects  looked  for,  viz.:  Mottophkebus 
crawfordi  Maskell  (Fig.  9),  under  loose  bark  of  various  Eucalypti,  em- 
bedded in  cottony  matter,  and  the  single,  (often  2  inches)  long,  white, 
setous,  anal  hairs  sticking  out.*  Only  a  few  dozen  of  the  monstrous 
scales,  however,  could  be  gathered  in  a  hard  day's  work.  Up  in  the  tree- 
tops  r  often  found  a  similar  MonophloBbid,  only  varying  in  color  some- 
what. It  is  as  large,  or  even  larger,  than  M,  crawfordi^  and  sits  fast- 
ened to  the  branches  and  exposed  without  any  cottony  attachments, 
although  sometimes  under  chips  of  bark. 

Oulny  way  home  in  the  evening  one  of  these  scales  came  hurriedly 
rnnning  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  So  the  next  day,  at  the  northern 
park  at  Melbourne,  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  Eucalypti  was  ex- 
amined. Here  I  found,  sometimes  lying  loose  on  top  and  dead  (in  this 
case  always  destroyed  by  Lestophonus)  and  below  ground  to  a  depth  of 
3  inches,  in  a  small  cave  nicely  embedded  in  loose  cottony  matter  if 
healthy,  or  generally  mixed  up  with  the  ground  if  parasitized,  large 
numbers  of  these  scales.  These,  Mr.  Coquillett  informed  me  on  my  re- 
tnm  to  Los  Angeles  in  April,  gave  the  best  results  in  Lestophonus^  as 
these  parasites  were  still  issuing  then,  four  months  after  they  were  col- 

*Not  meDtioDed  in  the  desoription  of  MonophUBbus  crawfordi.  See  '*  On  some  New 
South  Australian  CoccidsB,''  by  W.  M.  Maskell.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  South  Australia  188a)— A.  E. 
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lected.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  sixty-two  holes  in  one  of  these 
scales,  showing  what  a  namber  of  parasites  they  are  able  to  snpport.  A 
third  species  of  these  large  Goecids  was  found  attached  to  the  roots  and 
base  of  Eucalyptus  below  ground,  even  larger  than  the  two  preceding. 
About  forty  specimens  of  these  produced  no  parasites.  One  specimen, 
probably  of  this  latter  species,  was  found  embedded  under  bark  between 
the  forks  of  a  very  large  Eucalyptus  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
measured  fully  1  inch  in  length,  and  was  about  two-thirds  as  broad, 
being  nearly  round. 


Fig.  9.—MonophUBbu9  crawfordi:  o^fiBinale  fttmi  above;  &,  same  flmm  below— enlarged;  e,  antenna; 
d,  tarsus  of  same— still  more  enlarged  (original). 

I  left  for  Sydney  on  the  24th  to  place  the  insects  in  an  ice-house  previ- 
ous to  shipment.  In  the  meantime  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Bris- 
bane stating  that  Icerya  occurred  there  occasionally  in  numbers,  and 
having  had  a  letter  from  you  in  which  you  expressed  the  hope  that  I 
would  be  able  to  visit  Mr.  Carl  H.  Hartmann,  a  correspondent  of  yours 
at  Toowoomba,  who  had  found  Icerya  on  his  oranges  in  1886, 1  started 
for  Queensland  on  December  29  and  arrived  at  Toowoomba  early  on 
January  1, 1889,  During  the  same  day  a  full-grown  female  Icerya  was 
discovered  in  the  woods  about  three  miles  from  this  place  on  Acacia 
decurrens.  During  a  search  of  several  hours  no  other  specimens  were 
found.  I  visited  the  Range  nursery  the  following  day  and  met  the  son 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Hartmann,  who  himself  had  died  from  the  effects 
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of  fever  contracted  while  on  a  scientific  trip  to  N'ew  Guinea.  I  also 
met  the  man  who  had  been  employed  at  the  time  in  1886  when  Mr.  Hart- 
maun  received  an  illustration  from  Brisbane  of  Icerya,and  directed  him 
to  look  over  the  trees  for  specimens,  when  several  scales  were  found. 
Since  then,  however,  none  have  been  found.  While  looking  over  the 
lemon  and  orange  trees  I  found  one  single  nearly  full-grown  specimen, 
but  aside  from  this  no  trace  of  them.  A  peculiar  Ooccid  resembling 
Icerya  somewhat  in  structure  was  found  on  an  apple-tree.  The  gentle- 
man informed  me  that  Icerya  was  always  most  noticeable  in  wet  seasons, 
but  that  it  never  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  injurious. 

I  found  here  in  abundance  the  large  hemipterous  insect  so  destruct- 
ive to  the  orange  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  A  second 
species  soinewhat  smaller  than  this,  yet  equally  mischievous,  was  found 
at  Adelaide  (Fig.  10).    Trees  were  observed  at  this  place  with  all  the 

fruit  and  most  of  the  young 

shoots  destroyed.    Both  spe- 
cies live  and  grow  upon  the 

sap    of    fruit    and    tender 

twigs.*    Aapidiotus  aurantii 

was  present  here  in  numbers 

and  also  Lecanium  olecBy  both 

upon   oranges;    the  latter, 

however,    is   kept   well    in  ■ 

Fio  10  -Mictit  pro-  check   by  a   lepidopterous  I 

/ana-natural    .i«    (NoCtuid)\^VV^  TJuilpOChareS    "^^JiiTa^^S:^^ 

(Original).  cocciphaga^Meyvick  (Fig.  11 ). 

Several  young  orange  trees  had  been  completely  cleaned  by  larvae,  and 
eight  chrysalids  were  found  upon  a  young  plant.  Mr.  H.  Hartmann 
also  informed  me  that  near  Brisbane  a  dipterous  larva  existed  which 
0€|basionally  destroyed  all  the  orange  crops,  and  in  1886,  which  was  a 
very  wet  season,  a  dipterous  larva  destroyed  not  only  all  the  oranges 
but  also  nearly  all  the  other  fruits,  even  the  apples  and  pears.  He  also 
gave  me  the  following  list  as  blight-proof  apple-trees:  "Northern  Spy, 
Majetin,  Irish  Peach,  Streaked  Peach,  Hartmann's  Seedlings  Nos.  1  and 
5,  New  England  Pigeon,  Shepherd's  Perfection,  Chubb's  Seedling,  Can- 
vade,  Flushed  Peach." 

On  January  5,  having  obtained  free  passes  for  the  Queensland  rail- 
ways, I  left  Toowoomba  for  Brisbane.  On  my  arrival  at  the  hotel  I  met 
with  specimens  of  Icerya  on  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  passage-way. 
This  and  a  fgw  other  specimens  found  in  gardens  through  the  city  were 
all  I  could  find,  yet  in  damp  seasons  they  occur  sometimes  in  numbers, 
as  I  learned  from  several  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  insect. 

Mr.  Henry  Tryon,  assistant  curator  of  the  Museum,  kindly  introduced 
me  to  several  persons  in  Brisbane.    He  himself  was  about  to  publish  a 

*The  secoDd  of  these  insects  is  Afiotis  prof  ana  Fabr.,  and  the  other  is  a  species  of 
Aepongopua, 
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paper  on  loerya  and  its  parasites,  of  which  he  has  shown  me  a  small  Chal- 
«id  of  which  he  bred  several  specimens  from  Icerya  inclosed  in  paper 
box,  saying  it  was  a  tme  parasite.*  I  bred  this  same  insect  from  a  few 
specimens  of  an  Icerya  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  as  feed- 
ing upon  mangrove  tree  (Avicennia  officinalis^  Linn.).  This  scale  dif- 
fers in  coloration  from  the  trne  /.  purehaH  and  may  prove  to  be  a  new 
species.  Mr.  Maskell,  to  whom  the  insect  was  shown,  thinks  it  only  a 
variety.  It  wonld  be  an  interesting  one,  however,  for  of  all  the  J. 
furehasi  that  I  have  seen,  none  show  such  a  uniform  bright  yellow 
color.  No  specimens  fonnd  on  mangrove  at  Auckland  show  such 
bright  yellow  color.  Mr.  Tryon  is  of  the  opinion  that  Icerya  originated 
in  China,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  specimens  he  found  at  Brisbane 
were  upon  plants  from  that  country.  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  his  pai>er  on 
CocddsB  (Philosophical  Society  of  Queensland,  vol.  1,  August,  I860), 
referred  to  the  then  nndescribed  Icerya,  and  at  that  time,  as  he  assured 
me,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  insect  for  several  years.  The 
doctor  farther  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  a  scale  on  the  sugar-cane 
in  Queensland  living  on  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  and  as  these  be- 
came larger,  behind  the  leaves.  It  had  been  imported  with  the  canes 
from  Mauritius.  He  promised  to  secure  specimens  for  me.  No  doubt 
this  will  prove  to  be  I.  aacehariA 

In  the  woods  around  Brisbane  but  few  Ooccids  were  found  dnring  my 
brief  stay.  The  white  waxy  scale  {Ceroplastes)  so  abundant  on  various 
plants  in  cultivation  was  here  observed  in  large  numbers  upon  a  small 
shrub.  Of  the  Monophlcebusy  which  I  had  been  informed  was  almost 
always  numerous  around  Brisbane,  only  an  occasional  specimen  could 
be  found.  Everything  was  so  extremely  dry  that  I  gave  up  my  in- 
tended trip  by  steamer  further  north,  and  as  there  was  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  sufficient  material  for  a  shipment  at  this  place,  I  returned 
slowly  towards  Melbourne,  making  occasional  stops  along  the  road,  yet 
without  discovering  any  Icerya.  At  Melbourne  I  was  fortunate  in  iJnding 
many  more  of  the  Monaphla^tia,  On  a  few  trees,  under  the  bark,  they 
occurred  by  the  dozens,  often  many  together,  but  they  were  all  dried  up 
and  the  flies  had  left  sometime  previous.  Those  in  ground  were  still 
in  good  condition.  A  large  number  of  them  had  deposited  their  eggs 
and  were  shriveled  up,  yet  during  the  two  days  a  fair  number  were  found 
parasitized.  At  Sydney,  January  21  to  23,  a  number  of  Iceryas  with 
parasites,  and  probably  two  hundred  or  more  of  the  Ladybirds  in  all 

•Mr.  Tryon  has  recently  pablished  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Report  on  Insect  and 
Fungus  Pests,  No.  1,"  a  general  description  of  this  parasite,  but  without  attempt  to 
name  ot  properly  place  it.  From  the  description  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  true 
parasite  of  Icerya,  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Crawford,  and  which  we  have 
characterized,  since  the  above  was  in  type,  as  Opheloaia  crawfordif  n.  g.,  n.  sp. 

t  We  find  among  Mr.  Koebele's  Brisbane  material  a  small  Coccinellid  not  here  re- 
ferred to,  but  which  is  labeled  "feeding  on  Icerya."  Dr.  Sharp,  to  whom  we  sent  a 
specimen,  determines  it  as  Cryptolcemus  montrouzieri  Mnls. 
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stages,  were  collected,  ipost  of  them  in  the  Town  Hall  garden.  I  found 
here  also  feeding  upon  the  Scales  a  few  specimens  of  a  small  Scjmnus 
in  all  its  stages  which  were  inclosed.*  The  first  brood  of  Iceryas  in 
warm  and  exposed  places  at  Sydney  had  by  this  time  become  nearly 
grown^  some  of  them  beginning  to  exude  cottony  matter,  while  others 
in  more  secluded  spots  were  quite  small.  The  isolated  acacia  tree,  so 
full  of  Icerya  in  September,  had  become  entirely  clear,  nothing  but  a 
few  old  and  torn  egg-masses  being  visible.  With  this  I  finished  col- 
lecting the  parasites  and  enemies  of  Icerya  in  Australia,  as  from  letters 
received  from  Mr.  Crawford,  at  Adelaide,  dated  January  11  and  12,  there 
was  little  hope  of  obtaining  sufficient  material  at  that  place  for  another 
consignment,  nor  would  it  have  paid  to  search  for  Monophlcebus  in  the 
ground,  as  at  the  time  they  could  not  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
woods.  Moreover,  many  of  their  parasites  had  already  left,  while  the 
Icerya  still  known  to  me  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  good  shipment. 

A  letter  received  at  this  time  from  you  in  which  you  directed  me  to 
visit  New  Zealand  and  study  Icerya  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  next 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  in  case  the  exposition  commission  would  pay 
expenses,  was  shown  to  Hon.  Frank  McGoppin,  who  at  once  consented  to 
my  proposed  trip.  I  therefore  left  Sydney  on  the  steamer  of  Jannary  23 
with  some  hope  of  clearing  up  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Icerya 
in  New  Zealand.  Arrived  at  Auckland  on  the  28th,  the  Scales  with 
parasites  and  Lady-birds  were  repacked  from  tin  into  wooden  boxes,  and 
were  found  in  excellent  condition.  Everything  within  the  tin  boxes  had 
the  appearance  of  being  placed  there  only  a  few  hours  previous.  Tbei*e 
was  no  indication  of  any  mold.  Some  fresh  Iceryas  found  in  a  private 
garden  at  Auckland,  on  Acacia  decurrensj  were  inclosed  as  food  for  the 
Lady-bird  larvae.  These  latter  Scales  were  in  a  small  colony  all  close 
together  on  a  few  small  branches,  and  numbered  about  eight  hundred 
specimens.  No  insects  preying  npon  them  were  found.  At  the  United 
States  consulate  a  letter  was  found  awaiting  me  from  Mr.  B.  Allan 
Wight,  dated  October  10,  1888,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned  various 
localities  infested  with  Icerya,  wishing  me  to  visit  Hawke's  Bay,  at 
Napier,  where  the  Scales  were  still  numerous,  although  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  where  a  good  field  for  observation  would  be  open.  I  therefore 
left  Auckland  on  January  30,  overland,  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
through  our  consul,  having  furnished  me  with  a  free  pass  for  four 
months.    On  this  trip  not  many  observations  could  be  made. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  was  found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand  as  well  as  in  Australia.  A  Coccinellid  was  found 
subsequently  at  Napier  feeding  npon  this  Aphis  in  large  numbers.  It 
is  described  by  Mr.  W.  Oolenso  as  C,  nova  Zealand ica  (Fig.  12).  About 
fifty  specimens  of  these  were  collected  and  place<l  in  empty  pill-boxes.  Of 
these  twenty  one  were  still  living  on  my  arrival  at  Alameda,  where  they 
were  liberated.    A  second  species  was  found  feeding  upon  the  Aphis  in 

*  SpecimeDs  of  tbis  insect  were  also  sent  to  Dr.  Sharp,  and  determined  as  belong- 
ing to  a  new  species  of  a  new  genus. 
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small  nambers;  this  is  0.  tagmanii (Fig.  13).  The  Cabbage  Platella  (Pitt- 
teUa  crudferarum  Zell.)  was  here  as  well  as  all  over  Australia,  observed 
to  be  very  abnudant.  Mr.  French,  of  Melbourne,  had  a  specimen  on  exhi- 
bition with  the  name  of  "  PlvMa  crucifera^  as  injurious  to  cabbage.  The 
small  Tineid,  so  destructive  to  potatoes  in  California,  and  no  doubt 
already  distributed  over  the  most  of  the  Western  States,  has  been  known 
in  New  Zealand  for  years^  and  it  is  doing  the  same  mischief  all  over 
Australia,  where  it  originated.  In  conversation  with  a  merchant  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  recently,  he  said  that  a  year  ago  he  received  three  car- 
loads of  California  potatoes,  infested  with  these  worms  to  such  a  de. 
grec  that  they  could  not  be  sold.  I  also  met  here,  wherever  apples  are 
grown,  with  what  is  probably  MytUaspis  pomorum  Houch6,  the  species 
previously  referred  to  as  such. 


Flo.  12.— ODCctneUanovo-zealandiea,  larva  and  adalt—  Fio.   \Z.—CoceineHa    ta9maniif 

enlarged  (original).  adult— enlarged  (original). 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  curator  of  the  museum  at  Napier,  who  had  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Wight  of  my  intended  trip,  awaited  me  and  at  once 
showed  me  a  number  of  infested  Acacia  trees.  Icerya  was  here  still  in 
countless  numbers.  Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  this  gentleman 
showed  me  one  of  the  Australian  Lady-birds,*  saying  that  he  found  it 
among  Icerya.  On  investigation  they  were  found  in  large  numbers  in 
every  place  visited  at  Napier  and  several  miles  out  in  the  country.  I 
left  Napier  for  Wellington  on  the  llth  to  visit  Mr.  Maskell.  This  gen- 
tleman had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  enemies  of  Icerya^ 
as  the  scales  are  not  found  anywhere  within  80  miles  of  Wellington.  It 
had  been  the  firm  lielief  of  some  persons  in  New  Zealand  that  certain 
Ichneumoiiiils  were  the  destroyers  of  the  Scales.  I  saw  dozens  of  sev- 
eral species  of  these  upon  one  orange  tree  infested  with  Icerya  near 
Napier,  not  injuring  them  in  any  way,  but  devouring  the  sweet  exuda- 
tion from  them.  Larger  numbers  of  Hies  were  present  than  Iclineu- 
monidsB,  and  even  Crambidse  were  engaged  in  the  same  perform- 
ance, yet  these  received  no  share  in  the  compliments.  Mr.  Maskell  bad 
received  from  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope  about  two  hundred  specimens 
of  several  species  of  Coccinellids,  which,  as  tbe  sender  informed  him, 

•  Veddlia  cardinaliH  Muls. 
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were  all  preying  upon  Icerya.    They  were  sent  to  Nelson  and  placed 
under  tent  with  the  Scales.    A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever,  the  wind  took  away  the  tent  and  nothing  more 
has  been  seen  since  of  the  Cocciue1H<ls.    Several 
species  of  these  beetles   which  Mr.  Maskell  kindly 
presented  me  with  were  left  with  you  at  Washington. 
Amongst  them  I  conid  not  find  the  Rodolia  iceryce^ 
-    ^    .        Janson( Fig.  14),  which  is  destroying  the  Scales  at  the 
ycv. enlarged  (after    Oapc  and,  with  the  possiblc  exccption  of  one  species, 
^**®y>-  I  do  not  think  they  will  feed  upon  Icerya. 

My  time  was  too  short  to  visit  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Maskell  kindly  promised 
to  secure  for  me  a  box  full  of  scales  from  that  district,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  find  out  whether  some  parasites  or  enemies  existed  there.    This 
box  was  sent  to  me  on  board  the  steamer  at  Auckland  and,  on  opening 
the  same,  several  flies  were  found  that  had  issued  en  route.    Only  one 
of  them  was  in  perfect  condition  ;  all  the  others  were  crippled.    They 
had  crawled  in  among  the  paper  used  in  making  up  the  parcel.    No 
other  specimeus  were  bred  and  no  holes  were  observed  in  the  scales,  so 
the  only  possibility  remains  in  the  larva  of  this  fly  being  predaceous 
upon  the  eggs  of  Icerya.    Apart  from  these  flies  no  other  insects  were 
observed  from  the  Nelson  Scales.    On  my  return  to  Napier  I  got  at  once 
to  work  gathering  the  Goccinellids  in  all  stages.    They  were  in  such 
numbers  that  I  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  collect  here  about  six 
thousand  specimens  during  the  three  days  (February  14  to  16).    As 
many  as  eight  eggs  of  the  Lady-bird  were  observed  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  female  Icerya  just  beginning  to  exude  cottony  matter.    Oppo- 
site to  this  on  the  small  branch  of  Acacia,  five  young  larvsB  of  the 
Lady-bird  were  feeding  on  the  underside  of  a  half-grown  ^cale ;  in  one 
instance  even  nine  Goccinellid  larvsB  were  found  attached  to  a  small 
Icerya.    The  mature  beetles  were  not  numerous, 
but  every  branch  full  of  scales  had  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  eggs  and  larvse.    The  eggs  are 
chiefly  deposited  among  the  vigorous  half-grown 
scales.    Here  the  largest  number  of  the  eggs  and 
young  larvae  were  found.    They  are  generally 
single,  thrust  in  between  the  scales  and  fastened 
onto  the  branch,  on  the  scale  itself,  and  often  on 
the  under  side  of  the  scale,  as  the  mother  Lady- 
I  bird  will  sometimes  raise  the  Icerya  with  her  hind 

Fig.  \6.'-8eymnut  foffut-en-    legs  and  thrust  the  egg  under  it.    At  times  two 
larged  (original).  ^j,  „j^p^  ^^^  found  together,  always  lying  flat  and 

in  irregular  position.  Aside  from  this  valuable  Goccinellid,  a  small 
Scymnus  was  observed  here  feeding  upon  the  scales,  but  in  small  num- 
bers only.  This  was  named  for  me  later  by  Captain  Broun,  as  Scymnus 
fagm  (Fig.  16). 

I  left  Napier  with  my  valuable  lot  of  Lady  birds  on  the  17th.    They 
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were  placed  in  the  ice-houBe  on  the  steamer,  and  as  soon  as  Auckland 
was  reached  I  went  to  thefreesinghonse  and  there  my  Coccmellids  were 
placed  in  a  cool  room  with  a  temperature  of  38^  Fab.  Having  been 
informed  that  leery  as  had  been  very  numerous  almost  a  year  ago  at  a 
gentleman's  place  near  Lake  Togabuna,  several  miles  out  of  Auckland, 
a  trip  was  made  as  soon  as  my  Lady-birds  were  safe,  for  I  was  very 
anzions  to  get  at  the  fact  as  to  what  had  destroyed  tbeScales  around  Auck- 
land, and  if  it  were  not  the  same  insect  found  at  Napier.  I  was  shown 
a  couple  of  Acacia  trees,  one  of  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Scales, 
and  a  second,  still  living,  which  had  many  leery  as  upon  it.  All  the 
Scales  on  this  small  tree  were  examined,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  Coleopterous  larva  within  one  of  the  egg-masses,  no  enemies  could 
be  observed.  Both  these  trees  were  growing  among  old  pme  trees  and 
were  much  shaded  by  them,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  no  sun-loving  in- 
ject like  the  Lady-bird  would  venture  into  them.  Close  by  about  a 
dozen  orange  trees  were  growing  in  an  open  field,  and  on  my  inquiring 
if  no  Scales  were  upon  these  trees,  the  gentleman  remarked  that  only 
about  nine  months  since  they  were  fhll  of  them,  but  that  all  had  disap- 
peared. These  I  wanted  to  see,  and  on  the  first  tree  reached,  while 
yet  at  some  distance,  I  could  see,  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  leaf,  a  black  glistening  spot,  which  was  the  insect  looked  for,  the 
Australian  Lady-bird.  On  this  tree  more  Coccinellids  than  Iceryas  were 
found.  The  Lady-birds,  if  not  at  rest  on  top  of  a  leaf  in  the  hot  sun, 
were  busily  running  or  flying  about.  This  is  an  interesting  fact.  All 
the  orange  trees  in  the  open  field  were  completely  cleaned  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Scales  by  the  Coccinellids,  while  closely  adjoining,  among  the 
dark  and  shady  pines  {Pintis  insignis  Douglas),  a  large  Acacia  tree 
{Acaeia  decurrens)  was  destroyed  by  the  Scales,  even  the  adjoining 
branches  of  the  pine  trees  being  dead,  and,  as  stated  by  the  proprietor, 
from  the  effects  of  Icerya. 

As  yet  the  scales  have  not  been  observed  to  my  knowledge  on  pine 
trees  in  California,  yet  Mr.  Maskell  also  told  me  of  having  seen  pine 
trees  loaded  with  them.  I  observed  here  also  an  Aspidiotus  very  in- 
jurious to  apple  trees.  The  following  day  the  place  visited  on  my 
first  arrival  in  Auckland  was  examined  again,  but  only  a  few  large 
females  could  be  found.  The  young  were  just  hatching,  and  many 
eggs  were  still  present.  Mr.  Cheeseman  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Purchas  and  others  that  Icerya  existed  abundantly  in  the  woods  at  the 
English  church  cemetery  (Paeroa),  infesting  Sophora  tetraptera.  He 
kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place,  anil  before  long  pointed  out  the 
tree,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Acacias.  We  soon  succeeded  in 
finding  the  scales  in  large  numbers  on  a  few  of  the  trees,  when  a  care- 
ful investigation  was  made  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  small  Scymntts 
fagus  were  found.  A  small  hemipterous  insect  was  present  among  the 
egg-masses  in  all  stages,  the  young  being  found  within  them,  and  two 
apecieA  of  small  spiders  had  built  their  houses  among  the  egg-masses 
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also.  From  the  many  remains  of  the  yoang  Iceryas  it  was  evident  that 
they  feci  also  ou  these.  The  Australian  Coccinellid  had  not  yet  discov- 
ered this  colony  of  scales,  yet  it  must  have  existed  here  in  numbers 
for  at  least  four  years.  Only  a  few  scattered  specimens  were  found 
ou  other  shrubs,  but  they  had  spread  to  the  Mangrove  bushes  growing 
close  by  in  large  numbers.  On  this  plant  they  thrive  remarkably  welL 
Captain  Broun,  at  Drury,  the  authority  on  New  Zealand  Goleoptera^ 
was  visited  and  asked  in  regard  to  the  Australian  Lady-bird.  He  did 
not  know  the  insect,  nor  had  he  ever  met  with  it,  but  he  had  the  small 
Scymnus  fagm^  which  seems  to  be  more  widely  spread  and  lives  upon 
various  Scales ;  neither  had  he  met  with  the  common  C.  nova-zealandica 
which  I  found  at  Napier.  During  a  ramble  in  the  woods  with  the  cap- 
tain I  found  a  large  Coccinellid  in  all  stages  feeding  upon  Ctenochiton 
viridis  Maskell  infesting  Coproama  Iwnda,  This  Coccinellid  was  identi- 
fied by  him  as  Lets  antipodum  Mulsant  (Fig.  16).  Upon  the  same  tree  was 
also  found  in  abundance  a  second  and  smaller  Scale  of  the  same  genus ; 
this  is  C.perforatus.  The  captain  kindly  promised  to  send  me  a  number 
of  living  specimens  of  the  Coccinellid,  and  he  kept  his  promise,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  insect  had  become  so  rare  that  with  assistance  he 
was  able  to  find  only  six  specimens.  These  came  in  an  ice-chamber  well 
packed  in  a  large  box,  but  only  one  of  them  was  living  on  arrival  here. 


Fio.  16.— Lett  antipodum,  two  Tarieties— enlarged  (original) 

On  February  25  the  steamer  was  ready  to  sail.  Having  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  butcher  on  board  the  previous  day  as  to  the  most 
convenient  time  of  receiving  my  insects  into  the  ice-house,  they  were 
transferred  from  the  freezing-house  on  board  the  steamer,  which  did 
not  take  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  insects  were  not  disturbed  in 
their  dormant  stage  during  the  time.  Every  day  on  the  voyage  I  re- 
ceived the  answer  from  the  butcher,  to  my  inquiries  about  the  parcel, 
"Your  bugs  are  all  right."  On  March  10,  after  leaving  Honolulu,  one 
of  the  boxes  with  the  Lady-bird  larvae  was  examined  and  found  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  no  dead  larvsB  could  be  found  among  them,  and  this 
was  twenty-four  days  after  the  first  were  collected.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  16,  we  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  too  late  to  have  the  in- 
sects forwarded,  and  1  could  not  send  them  off  before  Monday  evening, 
March  18.  They  were  probably  received  and  opened  by  Mr.  Coquillett 
two  days  later.    This  would  make  thirty-four  days  that  they  were  in- 
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closed,  aud  yet  they  arrived  id  excellent  coDdition,  better  thaa  any  pre- 
viously received.  Haviug  been  on  ice  for  twenty-nine  days,  no  doubt 
many  of  the  eggs  arrived  here  before  hatching,  and  the  larvsB  under 
such  conditions  would  make  little  progress  in  their  growth. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  notes  (and  such  is  my  &rm  belief)^  Icerya 
is  indigenous  to  Australia,  having  spread  from  that  country  to  the  Gape 
of  Grood  Hope,  New  Zealand,  and  our  continent,  and  no  doubt  with  some 
plants  brought  here.  The  pursers  on  steamers  running  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sydney  informed  me  that  with  every  trip  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  plants  are  brought  over.  On  these  no  one  would  notice 
Icerya;  even  an  expert  would  overlook  a  few  of  the  tiny  young  scales 
if  not  especially  searching  for  them.  At  the  time  Icerya  was  first  ob- 
served here  many  oranges  were  brought  over.  Mr.  Sutton,  of  the 
Alameda,  informed  me  that  in  1873  the  entire  market  in  San  Francisco 
was  supplied  with  Australian  oranges.  All  this  matters  little.  We 
have  the  pest,  and  now  the  most  effective  enemies  of  it.  Before  long 
the  work  of  the  latter  will  be  appreciated  all  over  the  State.  At  this 
date  small  colonies  of  the  Lady-birds  have  been  established  iu  almost 
«very  district  infested  with  Icerya,  and  at  Los  Angeles  they  must  be. 
present  already  by  the  thousands. 

It  was  difficult  in  Australia  to  ascertain  which  was  the  most  effect- 
ive enemy  of  Icerya,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  insect  dur- 
ing the  unusually  dry  season  of  my  visit.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Lestophonids  are  always  and  at  any  time  ready  for  any  Icerya, 
since  they  breed  upon  so  many  and  varied  Scales  infesting  the  Euca- 
lypti and  Acacias,  of  which  the  Australian  woods  chiefly  consist. 
Often  Icerya  will  appear  in  large  numbers  in  some  private  garden  in  a 
city,  and  yet,  as  I  have  been  informed,  they  will  be  out  of  sight  in  a 
short  time  again.  This  entire  clearing  up  is  the  work  of  the  Lady- 
birds, for  in  most  cases  the  infested  scales  will  produce  eggs,  and  tbe 
flies  are  never  able  to  entirely  clear  a  tree  of  them,  in  which  case  t  e 
Lady-bird  steps  in  and  devours  Scales,  flies,  and  all.  It  is  only  in  such 
protected  places  that  the  scales  sometimes  become  numerous,  as  it 
takes  time  for  their  enemies  to  establish  themselves.  The  Lestophonus 
no  doubt  would  in  time  increase  here  so  as  to  keep  the  Icerya  in  check, 
but  this  would  be  years,  for  only  two  broods  of  it  were  observed  in 
Australia,  as  many  as  that  of  its  host,  the  Icerya,  the  parasite  appear- 
in|ir  about  the  same  time  as  the  young  of  the  latter.  I  have  seen  about 
eight  species  of  MonophloBbidse  upon  which  Lestophonus  will  undoubt- 
edly breed. 

Dr.  Diez,  of  the  Adelaide  Museum,  has  shown  me  several  specimens 
of  a  species  of  these  scales,  which  he  assures  me  were  fully  2  inches  in 
length  when  received  alive  from  the  interior  of  South  Australia.  He 
had  written  to  the  party  who  sent  them  for  information  regarding  the 
monstrous  scale-bug,  yet  the  only  light  he  received  upon  the  subject 
was  that  the  discoverer  of  the  Scale  was  found  dead  in  the  bush  near 
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Baroota,  aud  be  assumes  that  they  came  from  that  district.  Such  a 
huge  Goccid  would  be  able  to  supi>ort  several  huudred  of  the  Liesto- 
phoQus.  I  have  also  bred  this  fly  from  a  species  of  Coelostoma  fouod 
ou  a  shrub  at  Mount  Lofty,  South  Australia,  where  two  specimens  of 
Icerya  were  found,  both  investeil  by  Lestophontis  on  a  species  of  Acacia. 
In  California  we  have  to  my  knowledge  no  Scales  upon  which  this  fly 
would  breed,  with  the  exception  of  Pulvinaria  and  Daotylopius.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  many  species  found  almost  everywhere ;  a  large  species 
almost  equal  in  size  to  Icerya  exists  upon  our  Redwood  trees  {Sequoia). 
This  no  doubt  will  in  time  be  attacked  by  the  flies.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  in  time  this  Lestophonus  will  do  efi!ective  work  upon  Icerya 
even  if  slow  (too  slow  for  the  Americans,  as  Mr.  Wolfskill  remarked). 
So  &r  1  have  seen  little  progress  of  it.  On  my  visit  to  Los  Angeles  (April 
12),  it  seemed  that  very  few  remained  of  the  vast  number  of  flies  re- 
ceived here  in  good  condition.  All  had  been  placed  under  one  tent, 
erected  over  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  propagating,  instead  of  forming 
a  new  colony  with  every  consignment  received;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  very  many  of  the  flies  have  escaped  from  the  tent. 

As  far  as  the  Lady-bird  is  concerned  it  will  show  itself,  or  rather  has 
done  so  already.  They  never  were  found  by  the  writer  except  feeding 
upon  Icerya,  and  yet  there  must  surely  exist  in  Australia  some  other 
scales  upon  which  they  feed.  The  work  this  little  insect  is  able  to  accom - 
plish  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  chance  it  went  over  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  where  the  Icerya  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  having destrojeil 
nearly  everything  about  five  years  or  so  since,  aud  there  cleared  nearly 
the  whole  district  around  Auckland  within  about  two  years.  From  here 
it  has  spread  south  as  far  as  Hawk's  Bay  without  any  artificial  help, 
everywhere  increasing  in  numbers  as  long  as  the  food  would  last  I 
shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  this  one  insect  alone  is  not  master  of  the 
situation  withiu  two  years' time,  although  we  have  comparatively  few 
to  battle  with.  It  will  need  thousands  everywhere  to  clean  up  the  mill- 
ions of  scales.  I  has  no  time  while  in  the  field  to  study  much  of  the 
life-history  of  this  valuable  insect  My  first  motto  was  always  ^^get  as 
many  as  possible."  If  once  established  here,  the  life  history  may  be 
studied  at  leisure. 

I  will,  however,  relate  part  of  the  doings  of  one  pair  of  these  insects. 
On  February  9  a  few  beetles  and  pupsB  were  collected  in  a  glass  jar. 
Two  male  Lady-birds  were  noticed  running  and  pushing  around  one  of 
the  pupsB  in  which  one  of  the  female  Lady-birds  had  just  issued  aud 
was  within  thecase  with  soft  aud  teuder  wings  and  about  helpless.  Soon 
the  male  succeeded  in  pushing  her  out,  and  immediately  after  this  had 
lieen  accomplished,  one  of  them  united  with  her  at  about  3  p.  m.  This 
pair  were  placed  in  a  small  wooden  box  aud  they  remained  iu  copula 
until  the  following  morning  at  7.  They  were  left  in  this  box  until 
B'ebruary  17,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  large  jar  with  twigs  of  Aciicia 
full  of  Iceryas.    No  eggs  were  observed  in  the  box,  which  was  completely 
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clankBy  wMk  tite  easspiMr  «C  Ui»  uumfiroas  red  spots  produced  by  the 
Lady-bird,  for  they  had  subsisted  ou  their  own  egg»<tnaittg.  their  confine- 
inent.  As  soon  as  the  female  Lady-bird  was  among  the  scales  8ti#  be- 
came quiet,  stopped,  and  deposited  an  egg  upon  the  twi^.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done  she  turned  around  and  devoured  the  same,  which  took 
her  about  a  half  a  minute.  A  few  moments  were  spent  in  cleaning  her- 
self and  then  another  egg  was  brought  forth  and  eaten.  After  this  and 
another  wash  she  attacked  and  devoured  a  half  grown  scale.  This  waa 
eaten  into  from  the  back,  very  quietly  at  first,  yet  in  a  little  time  she 
became  lively,  almost  furious,  tearing  the  scale  off  from  its  hold  by  the 
beak  and  turning  it  up  and  down  in  the  air  with  the  mouth-parts,  as- 
sisting in  this  with  the  anterior  legs.  In  about  one  minute  this  waa 
devoured  and  nothing  but  the  empty  skin  left,  after  which  she  went  to 
work,  business-like,  and  deposited  eggs  quietly,  sitting  at  rest  upon  the 
scales,  and  every  few  minutes  thrusting  an  egg  in  between  or  generally 
under  them.  A  very  large  scale  was  lifted  with  the  posterior  legs  and 
the  egg  thrust  beneath.  All  the  strong  attempts  at  love  affairs  by  the 
lively  and  not  hungry  male  were  resisted.  I  was  careful  to  see  that 
twigs  with  nothing  but  Icerya  on  them  were  selected  for  food;  at  least 
no  young  larvse  could  be  observed  on  them ;  yet  the  second  day  after 
the  Goccinellids  were  placed  in  with  them,  young  larvse  were  seen,  and 
they  came  out  so  fast  that  within  a  few  days  my  jar  was  a  living  mass, 
of  them. 

On  February  22  a  few  of  the  larvae  were  full  grown  and  settled  down 
in  a  quiet  place,  fastening  the  ends  of  their  bodies  down  with  a  thick 
and  sticky  substance  and  remaining  in  this  way,  becoming  shorter  and 
stouter,  for  four  days.  On  the  25th  the  first  pupa  was  observed;  from 
this  the  mature  beetle  hatched  in  the  evening  of  the  28th.  Another 
appeared  the  following  day.  Again,  on  March  3,  a  pair  of  the  bred 
Lady-birds  were  placed  together,  with  clean  food,  and  the  next  day,. 
March  4,  eggs  were  observed  which  hatched  on  the  8th.  This  I  could 
not  carry  through,  as  the  food  began  to  dry  up ;  in  fact,  on  March  18, 
many  grown  and  hungry  larvte  were  devouring  each  other  in  this  jar, 
and  even  the  mother  of  them,  which  was  still  living^  was  noticed  devour- 
ing one  of  her  young,  a  larva.  Three  times,  at  intervals,  this  pair  ^ere 
observed  in  copulation.  Eleven  beetles  of  this  last  brood  reached  matu- 
rity, having  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  one  supply  of  scales  that 
had  already  been  boxed  up  for  eight  days,  the  beetles  having  been  born 
and  forced  to  live  upon  one  another.  Taking  four  days  for  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  about  eight  days  for  the  larvse .  to  grow,  three  days  until  pupa- 
ting, and  four  days  more  for  the  pupa  to  emerge,  this  would  only  make 
nineteen  days  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  insect,  providing  the  weather 
is  warm.  No  doubt  we  will  see  cases  where,  in  less  time  than  this, 
all  the  stages  are  gone  through  at  Los  Angeles  in  hot  weather,  and  we 
may  expect  at  least  fifteen  broods  annually  of  this  insect  to  two  of 
Icerya. 
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Another  most  imi>ortaut  insect  is  the  moth  Thalpochares  cocciphaga 
Meyrick.  It  is  greiitly  to  be  hoped  that  this  insect  will  be  introduced 
here.  1  have  been  able  to  get  aboat  a  hundred  larv»  here  in  good  con- 
dition, yet  what  became  of  them  I  am  not  able  to  state  as  yet.  The 
insect  is  apparently  easy  to  breed.  Five  of  the  larvae  were  placed  in  a 
pill-box  in  the  field  daring  January  and  overlooked.  During  April,  on 
opening  the  box  at  Alameda,  I  found  that  four  of  the  moths  had  issued, 
copulated,  and  deposited  many  eggs.  The  young  larvse,  however,  had 
already  left  the  box  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  It  would 
have  been  easy  with  the  number  received  here,  had  a  little  care  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  to  breed  and  introduce  them  upon  most  any  of 
our  larger  Scales. 

The  Ohrysopdj  of  which  eggs  and  larv©  were  sent  over  with  every 
shipment,  excepting  the  last,  have  been  successfully  introduced.  In 
April,  while  in  Los  Angeles,  several  of  the  insects  were  noticed  upon 
orange  trees  in  Mr.  WolfskilPs  orchard. 

Several  species  of  ScymnuSj  about  six  in  number,  that  were  sent,  all 
live  upon  GoccidcB.  The  largest  of  them  was  abundant  in  Brisbane  upon 
various  soft  scales,  and  was  also  found  at  this  place  upon  Icerya. 

Mr.  Webster  brought  to  me  from  Tasmania  a  box  full  of  Eucalyptus 
twigs  with  Eriocoocm  eucalypti^  the  Scymnus  so  numerous  at  Melbourne, 
and  sent  here  in  numbers,  together  with  two  small  moths,  aPyralid  and 
a  Tineid,  which  were  feeding  upon  the  Eriocoocus.^  These,  as  all  other 
insects,  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Goquillett.  Various  other  beneficial 
insects  were  observed  during  my  four  months'  work  in  Australia,  all  of 
which  if  introduced  here  would  be  of  great  value.  One  of  these  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Lady-birds,  and  had 
cleaned  whole  apple  orchards  of  the  Woolly  Aphis  in  South  Australia 
and  Victoria.    They  were  also  observed  to  feed  upon  Lecanium. 

All  material  collected  and  studied  in  Australia  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject and  otherwise  of  importance  will  be  mounted  and  sent  to  you  with 
the  notes  thereon. 

*  ThesQ  moths  we  have  no  ineaDS  of  now  determining^  eyen  if  described.  The 
Tiueid  mach  resembles  Euclementia  bassettella  of  this  country,  and  the  other  is  a  Phy- 
cid  near  Dakruma, 
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LEHER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Department  of  Agbicultuee, 

Division  of  Entomology, 
WcLshingtony  1).  C,  January — ,  1890. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  pablication  Bulletin  No.  22  of 
this  Division.    Owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  I  was  able  to  include 
in  the  annual  report  only  a  general  summary  of  the  work  of  the  field 
agents  of  the  Division,  reserving  their  full  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
year  for  subsequent  publication.    They  are,  therefore,  here  presented. 
BespectfuUy, 

C.  V.  Riley, 
EntoniologisU 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


This  baUetin  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Division 
of  Entomology  which  were  necessarily  omitted  from  the  annual  reports 
in  which  it  has  been  oar  previous  custom  to  publish  some  or  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Goquillett  has  reported  upon  several  phases  of  his  work,  and  we 
print  here  only  the  portion  relating  to  the  experiments  which  he  ipade 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Bed  Scale  of  California  {Aspidiotua  [Aonidia] 
aurantii  Maskell)  by  the  use  of  washes.  A  portion  of  his  report  re- 
lating to  experiments  with  gas  treatment  for  this  scale  insect,  resulting 
in  the  great  cheapening  of  the  use  of  this  process,  has  been  printed  in 
the  double  number  of  Insect  Life  for  January  and  February,  1890. 
Another  section  of  his  report  relating  to  the  attempted  colonization  of 
the  insects  preying  upon  Icerya  purchasiy  imported  by  Mr.  Eoebele  from 
Australia,  has  also  been  published  in  part  in  Inseot  Life  for  October, 
1889,  and  the  remainder  is  reserved  for  future  use.  The  experiments 
with  washes  were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  practical 
illustration  of  their  utility  to  the  frui^growers  of  southern  California 
who  had  apparently  ignored  the  previous  results  obtained  and  pub- 
lished in  our  reports  for  1886  and  1887.  These  late  experiments  were 
performed  by  instruction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Willits,  and  the  Bed 
Scale  was  particularly  chosen  on  account  of  its  importance  as  a  pest, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  Fluted  Scale  seems  at  present  to  re- 
quire no  further  experimentation,  since  the  Yedalia  is  overcoming  it  so 
rapidly. 

Professor  Osborn,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  has  taken  up  the 
study  of  insects  injurious  to  grasses  in  addition  to  his  regular  work 
upon  the  insect  parasites  of  domestic  animals,  and  reports  at  this  time 
upon  the  leaf-hoppers  iiyuring  forage  plants.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  and  important  field  of  investigation. 

Professor  Webster  continues  his  studies  of  grain  insects  and  reports 
here  upon  certain  points  connected  with  the  economy  of  a  few  well- 
known  pests. 

Miss  Murtfeldt  sends  in  a  general  report  upon  the  insects  of  the  sea- 
son in  eastern  Missouri,  brings  out  a  number  of  interesting  facts,  and 
gives  the  life  history  of  a  beetle  injuring  Spinach  and  also  the  histories 
of  two  interesting  Saw-flies. 
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Mr.  Koebele  returned  from  Aastralia  in  March  and  came  oo  to  Wash- 
ington for  special  work,  returning  to  Alameda,  Cal.,  April  15.  He 
spent  considerable  time  in  writing  out  his  report  on  his  Australian 
work  (published  in  Bulletin  No.  21  of  this  Division)  and  in  assisting  to 
rear  and  distribute  the  Yedalia. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  he  did  considerable  field  work 
and  reports  upon  a  number  of  injurious  species.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  in  his  report  is  his  work  upon  the  enemies  of  the  God- 
ling  Moth  in  California.  He  has  reared  four  entirely  new  parasites  of 
this  species,  two  of  which  are  primary  and  two  secondary.  The  egg 
parasite  seems  to  be  a  very  important  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Codling 
Moth  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  know  from  previous  experience  with 
egg-parasites  of  the  same  genus  that  they  are  capable  of  very  rapid 
development  and  are  consequently  very  beneficial  insects  where  they 
attack  injurious  species.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
the  Fourth  Beport  of  the  CT.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  where 
by  the  work  of  Trichogramma  pretioaa  Biley,  the  fifth  brood  of  Cotton 
Worm  was  almost  completely  annihilated  in  Florida,  where  at  the  be- 
ginning oi  the  fourth  brood  less  than  one-half  of  the  eggs  had  been  de- 
stroyed. By  almost  complete  annihilation  we  mean  that  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  Cotton  Worm  eggs  throughout  a  large  section  remained 
nnstung. 

Professor  Bruner  treats  of  the  insects  of  the  year  and  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  insects  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  yoong  trees  on 
tree  claims  in  Nebraska  and  other  portions  of  the  West,  an  important 
subject  which  has  not  before  received  treatment. 

C.  V.  R. 
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REPORT  ON  VARIOUS  METHODS  FOR  DESTROYING  THE 
RED  SCALE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


By  D.  W.  CoQUiLLETT,  special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October  30,  1889. 

8iB :  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  on  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  me 
during  the  past  year. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  nearly  my  whole  time  was  occupied  in  propagat- 
ing and  distributing  the  Lady-birds  {Vedalia  cardinalis  Mulsant)  recently  imported 
from  Australia  by  this  Division.  So  thoroughly  have  these  insects  destroyed  tbe 
Fluted  or  Cottony-cushion  Scale  {Icerya  purchasi  Maskell)  that  at  the  present  time  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  living  specimen  in  any  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  this  State. 
From  the  129  Lady-birds  received  from  the  30th  of  November  to  the  24th  of  January 
and  colonized  under  a  tent  covering  an  orange  tree  in  this  city,  by  the  following  mid- 
summer I  had,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.Wolfskill  and  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  dis- 
tributed nearly  15,000  of  these  insects  to  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  great  fecundity  of  these  insects.  My  first  attempt  at  colonizing 
them  on  trees  in  the  open  air  was  made  in  the  35-acre  orange  grove  belonging  to  Col. 
J.  R.  Dobbins,  and  located  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  in  this  county.  I  colonized  35 
of  the  Lady-birds  on  one  of  the  trees  February  22  and  about  100  more  on  the  20  th  of 
March,  and  Colonel  Dobbins  writes  me  that  they  had  practically  freed  his  grove  of 
the  leery  as  by  the  31st  of  July. 

The  large  Chapman  oran^-grove,  also  located  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  com- 
pritdng  150  acres  of  citrus  trees,  has  likewise  been  practically  cleared  of  the  Iceryas 
by  these  Lady-birds,  the  first  colony  of  which  I  placed  in  this  grove  on  the  20th  of 
March.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  this  freeing  of  the  orange-groves  from  one 
of  the  greatest  pests  with  which  they  were  ever  infested  removes  a  great  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  our  orange-growers ;  or,  as  one  of  them,  Mr.  A.  Scott  Chapman, 
writes  to  me:  "  They  have  taken  more  than  an  oppressive  burden  oflf  of  the  orange- 
growers'  hands,  and  I,  for  one,  very  much  thank  the  Division  of  Entomology  for  the 
Vedalia  cardinalie^the  insect  that  has  worked  a  miracle.'' 

One  of  the  most  important  results  obtained  by  me  the  past  seasoiv  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  whereby  trees  could  be  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  at  a 
price  scarcely  exceeding  oncrthird  of  what  it  has  heretofore  cost  by  the  old  method. 
As  the  great  expense  attending  the  use  of  this  gas  has  been  the  one  great  objection 
to  its  being  universally  employed  for  the  destruction  of  scale-iusecth  infesting  trees, 
this  objection  having  been  now  overcome  we  may  naturally  expect  to  see  this 
method  coming  into  more  extended  use  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.    As  I  have 
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given  a  f  aU  aooount  of  this  new  discovery  in  the  report  which  follows,  it  will  be  need- 
less to  more  than  call  yoor  attention  to  it  in  this  place.  * 
As  heretofore,  I  am  indebted  to  yoarself  for  snggestions  and  other  help. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  W.  COQUILLETT. 
Prof.  C.  V.  RiLBT, 
U,  S.  Entomologist, 


BESIN  SOAPS  AND  COMPOUNDS  FOB  THE  DESTBUOTION  OF  THE  BED 

SCALE. 

Early  in  July  of  the  present  year  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  acting  entomologist  daring  the  absence  of  Professor  Eiley, 
instructing  me  to  obtain  permission  Ax)m  some  person  owning  a  number 
of  large-sized  orange  trees  which  were  thickly  infested  with  the  Bed 
Scale  (Aspidiotus  auranUi  Maskell),  and  then  have  the  trees  sprayed 
with  one  of  the  most  approved  resin  sprays  obtainable,  the  spraying 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as  would  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  prac- 
tically free  the  trees  of  these  pests,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
trees,  the  object  sought  Ibr  being  to  demonstrate  that  citrus  trees  badly 
infested  with  these  pests  can  be  cleaned  and  kept  in  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing condition  by  the  use  of  the  resin  spray. 

Before  entering  upon  this  work  I  concluded  to  make  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary tests  with  various  preparations,  containing  resin  and  other  in- 
gredients in  varying  proportions,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  best 
and  most  desirable  preparation  to  use  in  my  field  work  referred  to 
above.  Accordingly  I  went  down  to  Orange,  in  the  adjoining  county, 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  July, 
made  fourteen  tests  with  various  preparations,  repeating  one  of  these 
and  making  several  additional  tests  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  following 
month.  The  one  giving  the  best  results  was  used  a  trifle  too  strong, 
as  I  subsequently  ascertained  that  it  produced  a  discoloration  on  the 
underside  of  some  of  the  oranges,  or  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
each  other  or  with  a  leaf  or  branch.  For  this  reason  a  slightly  weaker 
solution  would  produce  better  results,  and  doubtless  the  following  pro- 
portions will  be  found  the  most  effectual  to  use  during  the  hotter  part 
of  the  year : 

Besin pounds..     18 

Caostic  soda  (70  per  cent,  strength) do 5 

Fish  oil pints..      2i 

Water  lo  make gallons..  100 

The  necessary  ingredients  are  placed  in  the  boiler  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  water  added  to  cover  them  ;  they  are  then  boiled  until 
dissolved,  being  occasionally  stirred  in  the  mean  time,  and  after  the 

•  This  portion  of  Mr.  Coqnillett's  report  has  been  published  in  advance  in  Insect 
Life,  Vol.  II,  doable  No.  6  and  7  (January  and  February  1890). — c.  v.  B. 
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materials  are  dissolved  the  boiling  should  be  continaed  for  about  an 
hoar,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  shoald  be  employed  so  as  to 
keep  the  preparation  in  a  brisk  state  of  ebnllition,  oold  water  being 
added  in  small  quantities  whenever  there  are  indications  of  the  prepa* 
ration  boiling  over;  too  much  cold  water,  however,  should  not  be  added 
at  one  time,  or  the  boiling  process  will  be  arrested  and  therebj^  delayed, 
but  by  a  little  practice  the  operator  will  learn  how  much  water  to  add 
so  as  to  keep  the  preparation  boiling  actively.  Stirring  the  preparation 
is  quite  unnecessary  during  this  stage  of  the  work.  When  boiled  suffi- 
ciently it  will  assimilate  perfectly  with  water  and  should  then  be  di- 
luted with  the  proper  quantity  of  cold  water,  adding  it  slowly  at  first 
and  stirring  occasionally  during  the  process.  The  undiluted  prepara- 
tion is  pale  yellowish  in  color,  but  by  the  addition  of  water  it  becomes 
a  very  dark  brown.  Before  being  sprayed  on  the  trees  it  should  be 
strained  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  or  through  a  piece  of  swiss  muslin,, 
and  this  is  usually  accomplished  when  pouring  the  liquid  into  the  spray- 
ing tank,  by  means  of  a  strainer  placed  over  the  opening  through  which 
the  preparation  is  introduced  into  the  tank. 

The  preparing  of  this  compound  would  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the 
resin  and  caustic  soda  were  first  pulverized  before  being  placed  in  the 
boiler,  but  this  is  quite  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  Both  of  these  sub- 
stances are  put  up  in  large  cakes  for  the  wholesale  trade,  the  resin  be- 
ing in  wooden  barrels,  each  barrel  containing  a  single  cake  weighing 
about  375  pounds,  while  the  caustic  soda  is  put  up  in  iron  drums  con-  , 
taining  a  single  cake  each,  weighing  about  800  pounds.  The  soda  is- 
the  most  difficult  to  dissolve,  but  this  could  doubtless  be  obviated  by 
first  dissolving  it  in  cold  water  and  then  using  the  solution  as  required. 

It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  the  finer  the  spray  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  tree  the  better  would  be  the  results  obtained,  but 
after  conversing  with  several  persons  who  make  the  spraying  of  trees 
their  special  work  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  each  of  them 
were  in  favor  of  a  rather  coarse  spray.  In  nearly  every  instance  they 
had -started  out  with  the  impression  that  a  fine  spray  was  the  best,  but 
had  gradually  adopted  one  somewhat  coarser,  finally  adopting  one  that 
threw  a  moderately  coarse  spray  with  considerable  force.  After  care- 
fully investigating  the  subject  I  found  that  their  reasons  for  preferring 
a  rather  coarse  spray  to  a  fine  one  were  well  founded. 

The  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  to  simply  sprinkle  and  wet  the 
tree  as  it  is  to  paint  or  varnish  it  over  with  the  compound  used,  and 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  rather  coarse  spray,  which 
enables  them  to  throw  the  liquid  upon  the  tree  with  considerable  force, 
so  that  when  it  strikes  any  portion  of  the  tree  it  spreads  out  and  covers- 
the  adjoining  parts  with  a  thin  film,  as  if  put  on  with  a  brush.  It  also 
strikes  many  of  the  leaves  with  such'  force  as  to  cause  them  to  expose 
to  the  spray  portions  of  their  surfaces  that  would  otherwise  escape* 
Besides  this,  by  the  use  of  a  oioderately  coarse  spray  the  tree  can  be 
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^vet  or  Tarnished  over  in  a  mnch  shorter  space  of  time  than  when  a 
finer  spray  is  used,  and  all  of  the  operators  that  I  have  conversed  with 
on  this  snbject  were  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  the  time  thus 
saved  much  more  than  compensated  for  the  somewhat  larger  quantity 
of  the  preparation  that  was  required  when  the  coarse  spray  was  em- 
ployed ds  compared  with  a  finer  spray.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  rather  coarse  spray. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  preparation  used,  or  the 
nature  of  the  spraying  nozzle  employed,  the  success  of  the  operation 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  prepa- 
ration has  been  applied.  In  the  cuse  of  small  trees  it  is  comparatively 
^asy  to  wet  every  part  of  them,  but  when  the  trees  are  20  feet  or  more 
in  height  and  have  not  been  properly  pruned  it  is  not  only  diflacult  but 
•quite  impossible  to  wet  every  portion  of  them  5  and,  unfortunately,  the 
tendency  is  to  use  as  little  of  the  preparation  upon  the  tree  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  On  tall  tree  s  the  operation  of  spraying  is  made  more 
effectual  by  the  use  of  tall  ladders,  so  that  the  various  parts  of  the  trees 
oan  be  sprayed  from  above  as  well  as  from  below. 

It  is  well  known  among  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  trying 
to  destroy  the  Bed  Scale  with  sprays  of  any  kind  that  the  scale  insects 
which  are  located  upon  the  fruit  are  less  affected  by  the  different 
liquid  preparations  than  those  located  upon  the  leaves  or  bark. 
The  reason  for  this  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  those  located  upon 
the  fruit,  having  an  abundance  of  food  always  within  easy  reach,  are 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  those  located  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  consequently  are  better  prepared  for  resisting  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  spray.  That  healthy,  vigorous  insects  are  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  a  destructive  agency  that  has  proved  fatal  to 
their  less  vigorous  comrades  there  can  be  no  doubt.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  is  given  in  my  report  to  Professor  Eiley  for  the  year  1888,  as 
published  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  this  Department  for  that  year.  On 
page  128,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  upon 
the  Fluted  or  Oottony-cnshion  Scale  {Iceryapurchasiy  Maskell),  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "Subsequent  experiments  made  upon  perfectly 
healthy  trees  and  insects  showed  that  when  the  gas  was  used  strong 
enough  to  have  proved  fatal  to  all  of  the  Icerya  on  the  neglected  trees  . 
it  did  not  kill  one-half  of  those  on  the  vigorous  trees.^  Owing  to  this 
fact  it  would  be  advisable  to  refrain  from  irrigating  and  cultivating  in- 
fested orange  trees  for  several  weeks  before  spraying  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  other  fact  that  in  the  case  of  bearing  trees  such  a  course  would 
seriously  interfere  with  their  bearing  qualities  or  operations.  Unlike 
deciduous  fruit  trees,  our  citrus  trees  do  not  take  a  rest  of  several  months' 
duration  between  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the  blossoming  of  the 
trees  for  another  crop ;  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most  intervening  between 
these  two  periods  in  the  case  of  orange  trees,  while  on  healthy  bearing 
lemon  trees  both  blossoms  and  fruit  are  to  be  found  at  every  season  of 
the  year. 
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In  the  case  of  bearing  orange  trees  it  would  appear  that  the  season 
of  the  year  when  they  could  be  sprayed  with  the  least  amount  of  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  with  the  greatest  fatality  to  the  red  scales  infest- 
ing them  would  be  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  blossom,  after  all  of 
the  fruit  of  the  preceding  season  had  been  removed  from  them.  There 
would  at  such  a  time  be  no  fruit  on  the  trees  for  the  scale-insects  ta 
locate  upon,  so  that  all  these  insects  that  could  be  reached  by  the  spray 
would  be  destroyed  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  any  portion  of 
the  tree.  Severed  persons  who  had  sprayed  their  orange  trees  at  a  time 
when  the  latter  were  in  full  bloom  informed  me  that  to  all  appearances* 
none  of  the  blossoms  were  injured  by  the  spray,  providing  that  the 
latter  was  not  used  so  strong  that  it  injured  the  leaves,  being  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  the  blossoms  were  as  hardy  as  the  leaves. 
The  young  fruit  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  spray  than 
are  either  the  leaves  or  the  blossoms,  and  this  is  the  case  until  it  becomes 
at  least  half-grown.  It  has  been  my  experience,  and  also  the  experience 
of  others  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  that  where  the 
conditions  are  eqnal  an  orange  tree  is  more  susceptible  to  Ihe  effects- 
of  a  given  spray  than  a  lemon  tree,  the  foliage  of  the  latter  being 
hardier;  whereas  in  the  case  of  frosts  the  reverse  of  this  is  true«  lemon 
trees  being  greatly  injured  by  frosts  that  would  produce  little  or  no 
effect  upon  orange  trees  growing  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  a  well-eslablished  fact  that  any  given  spray  will  not  be  so  fatal 
to  the  scale  insects  during  the  cooler  portion  of  the  year  as  it  will  if 
applied  during  the  hotter  portion.  On  this  account  it  will  evidently  be 
found  necessary  during  the  winter  months  to  use  a  somewhat  stronger 
solution  than  indicated  in  the  formula  given  above  ;  and  probably  the 
proper  proportions  to  use  during  this  season  would  be  obtained  by  ad- 
ding water  sufficient  to  make  only  80  gallons,  instead  of  100  gallons  as. 
given  in  the  above  formula. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  solution  upon  the  insects 
is  equally  true  of  its  effects  upon  the  tree,  the  same  solution  that  would 
not  injure  the  tree  if  applied  during  cool  weather  might  injure  it  very 
se^terely  if  applied  during  very  warm  weather.  As  bearing  npon  thia 
subject,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  give  the  experience  of  one  of  my 
corres})ondents,  Mr.  F.  G.  Byan,  an  intelligent  orange-grower  of 
Anaheim,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Orange.  Mr.  Byan  used  the  resin 
compound  quite  extensively  for  the  destruction  of  the  Black  Scale 
(Leeanium  olece  Bernard),  and  under  date  of  February  7, 1889,  he  writes 
me  as  follows : 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  disappointing  experience  I  had  with  the  resin  compound. 
On  January  21  and  22 1  sprayed  twelve  trees  in  one  quarter  of  the  grove  and  eight  in 
another  with  a  compound  composed  of  1  pound  of  caustic  soda,  8  pounds  of  resin  and 
32  gallons  of  water.  After  doing  this  a  hot,  drying  wind  arose  and  stopped  our  work. 
The  wind  continued  for  several  days,  becoming  milder  each  succeeding  day,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  I  noticed  some  leaves  dropping  from  these  trees ;  this  dropping  of  the 
foliage  has  continued  and  increased  until  now  there  is  scarcely  half  the  foliage  left 
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on  two  or  three  of  the  trees,  and  the  others  show  a  loss  of  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  I 
«rgae  that  as  tlie  trees  first  sprayed  show  a  lesser  loss  than  the  others,  the  prohabili- 
ties  are  that  tlie  water  and  compound  were  not  thoroughly  mixed,  and  as  it  is  my  cus- 
tom to  keep  the  inlet  pipe  of  the  pump  near  the  top  of  the  solution  to  avoid  the  sedi- 
ment, these  trees  received  a  weaker  solution,  as  the  compound  would  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  suspended  in  the  water.  No  condi- 
tions of  health  of  trees  or  soil  affected  the  loss  of  foliage,  since  similar  results  are 
shown  by  the  trees  in  the  other  part  of  the  grove.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  cause 
exists  in  too  strong  a  solution,  followed  by  hot,  dry  winds  for  several  days.  Since 
the  date  of  spraying  there  has  been,  no  rain  nor  even  a  fog  or  cloud  until  two  days 
■ago.    I  am  happy  to  say,  though,  that  the  bugs  are  dead. 

That  this  disastroas  resalt  to  the  foliage  was  the  direct  efifect  of  the 
hot  drying  wiud  appears  to  admit  of  no  doabt,  since  Mr.  Byan  informs 
me  that  when  no  such  wiud  prevailed  he  had  sprayed  a  large  number  ot 
his  orange  trees  with  a  compound  made  precisely  like  the  one  used 
above,  and  the  trees  thus  sprayed  dropped  scarcely  a  leaf.  The  fact 
that  the  latest  trees  sprayed  suffered  the  most  indicates  not  so  much 
that  they  were  sprayed  with  a  stronger  solution  than  the  others,  but 
rather  that  being  sprayed  later  and  being  still  wet  with  the  solution 
they  would  naturally  be  more  affected  by  the  hot  winds  than  those 
which  were  sprayed  earlier,  and  from  which  the  surplus  solution  had 
had  time  to  drip  off,  while  the  remainder  would  be  quite  dry  before  the 
hot  wind  occurred. 

Following  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  I  made 
with  various  resin  compounds  and  resin  soaps  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bed  Scale  {Aspidiotua  aurantii  Maskell) ;  they  were  made  at  Orange,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Orange,  upon  trees  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardner.  The  trees  in  experiments  181-194  contained  no 
fruit,  but  there  were  green  oranges  on  all  of  the  other  trees  experi- 
mented upon. 

In  making  each  of  these  solutions  the  necessary  ingredients  were 
placed  in  the  boiler,  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  briskly  from  two  to 
three  hours,  after  which  they  assimilated  well  with  water ;  the  solution 
was  then  diluted  with  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  strained  through  a 
piece  of  barley  sack,  and  then  sprayed  upon  the  tree.  In  each  instance 
only  a  small  quantity  of  solid  or  semi-solid  matter  was  strained  out'of 
the  different  solutions.  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  experiments  185 
and  186,  in  which  the  resin  was  simply  dissolved  in  water  over  a  hot 
fire,  after  which  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  was  added  and  the 
solution  strained,  as  described  above.  In  dissolving  the  resin  I  used 
3  gallons  of  water  for  each  pound  of  the  resin ;  at  first  I  tried  to  dissolve 
it  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  resin  to  2  gallons  of  water,  but  a  portion  of 
the  resin  would  not  dissolve  until  more  water  had  been  added.  The 
solution  was  of  a  milky-white  color,  and  assimilated  well  with  water. 

The  cost  per  100  gallons  of  the  different  preparations  as  given  below 
is  based  upon  wholesale  prices  of  the  different  ingredients,  furnished 
me  by  the  Los  Angeles  Soap  Company,  of  this  city.  The  rate  on  resin 
is  by  the  lO-barrel  lot  of  375  pounds  per  barrel ;  of  caustic  soda,  by  the 
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dram  of  800  pounds ;  of  fish-oil,  by  the  barrel  of  50  gallons ;  of  potash, 
by  the  cask  of  700  poands;  and  of  tallow,  by  the  barrel  of  375  ponuds. 

(181)  Besin,  25  pounds;  caustic  soda,  3  pounds;  water  to  make  100 
felons;  costs  65  cents.  The  diluted  solation  was  of  a  light  brown  color. 
Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  11.30  a.  m.,  July  17,  sun  shining,  light 
breeze.    Aagust  6,  foliage  uninjored;  found  a  great  many  live  scales. 

(182)  Besin,  33  pounds;  caustic  soda,  4  pounds;  water  to  make  100 
gallons ;  costs  84  cents.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  11.45  a.  m.,  July 
17,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  foliage  uninjured;  found  great 
many  live  scales. 

(199,200)  Besin,  25  pounds;  caustic  soda,  6  pounds;  water  to  make 
100  gallons ;  costs  77  cents.  Sprayed  on  two  orange  trees  at  10.45  and 
and  11  a.  m.,  August  7,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  September  2,  found 
great  many  live  scales,  especially  on  the  fruit ;  leaves  uninjured;  many 
of  the  half-grown  oranges  have  rusty,  brownish  spots  on  their  under 
sides,  or  where  they  came  in  contact  with  each  other  or  with  a  branch 
or  other  object.  These  spots  were  still  present  October  19,  but  whether 
they  will  disappear  or  not  before  the  Aruit  ripens  remains  to  be  seen. 

(201)  Besin,  33  pounds;  caustic  soda,  8  pounds;  water  to  make  100 
gallons;  costs  $1.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  11.15  a.  m.,  August 
7,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  September  2,  same  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment. 

(190)  Besin  16  pounds,  fish-oil  6  pints,  caustic  soda  6  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons,  costs  85  cents.  The  diluted  solution  was  of  a  very 
dark  brown  color.  Sprayed  on  a  lemon  and  orange  tree  (i.  e.  orange 
budded  to  lemon,  but  the  orange  branches  not  cut  away)  at  1:30  p.  m., 
July  18,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  leaves  and  newest  growth 
uninjured;  found  ten  live  scales. 

(191)  Besin  22  pounds,  fish  oil  1  gallon,  caustic  soda  8  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons;  costs  $1.15.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  2  p.  m., 
July  18,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  a  few  of  the  older  leaves 
have  brownish  spots  on  their  under  sides;  found  three  live  scales. 

(192,195)  Besin  20  pounds,  fish  oil  3  pints,  caustic  soda  6  pounds, 
water  to  make  100  gallons  ;  costs  80  cents.  Sprayed  on  a  lemon  and 
on  an  orange  tree  at  1  and  at  12:10  p.  m.,  July  19,  and  August  7 ;  sun 
shining  in  the  first,  cloudy  in  the  second  experiment,  light  breeze. 
August  6,  in  firet  experiment  leaves  uninjured ;  found  two  live  scales. 
September  2,  in  second  experiment  leaves  uniojured ;  found  12  live 
scales  on  the  fruit  and  8  on  under  side  of  the  leaves  where  they  had 
evidently  escaped  the  spray.  In  both  experiments  the  fruit  was  as 
described  in  experiment  199  above,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

The  formula  in  these  two  experiments  was  the  same,  except  that  in 
192  one  pound  more  of  the  resin  was  used  than  in  195;  but  this  small 
quantity  in  100  gallons  could  scarcely  have  affected  the  results.  This 
is  the  same  formula  used  on  September  3  of  the  present  year  (1889) 
for  spraying  twenty-five  orange  trees,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
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from  Mr.  Howard,  referred  to  above.  Two  of  the  trees  were  5  feet 
tall  by  4  in  diameter,  while  the  others  ranged  from  14  to  18  feet  tall 
by  from  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter.  They  were  sprayed  between  the 
hoars  of  3  and  5.30  p.  m.;  son  shining,  light  breeze.  Three  hundred 
gallons  of  the  dilated  compound  were  used.  A  tree  16  feet  tall  by  14 
feet  in  diameter  required  about  14  gallons  of  the  compound,  and  three 
men  and  a  spraying  outfit  will  spray  about  800  gallons  in  a  day.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  spraying  with  this  compound  a  tree  of 
the  size  indicated  above  amounts  to  about  24  cents  per  tree.  I  exam- 
ined the  above-mentioned  trees  September  24,  and  again  October 
19,  and  found  that  the  leaves  and  fruit  were  uninjured,  but  a  few  of 
the  oranges  had  small  brown  spots  on  them  as  described  above  in  ex- 
periment 199.  Nearly  all  of  the  scales  located  on  the  leaves  and  bark 
were  dead,  but  about  one-fourth  of  those  located  upon  the  fruit  were 
still  alive. 

(193, 196)  Besin  28  pounds,  fish  oil  4  pints,  caustic  soda  8  pounds, 
water  to  make  100  gallons ;  costs  $1.10.  Sprayed  on  two  orange  trees 
at  1.15  and  12.20  p.  m.,  July  19  and  August  7;  sun  shining  in  the 
first,  cloudy  in  the  second,  light  breeze.  August  6,  September  2, 
and  October  19«  leaves  uninjured ;  some  of  the  oranges  had  brown 
spots  on  them  as  described  above  in  experiment  199 ;  found  only  one 
live  scale  on  the  leaves,  and  three  on  the  fruit. 

(202)  Besin  21  pounds,  fish  oil  3  pints,  crude  potash  4  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons;  costs  85  cents.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at 
12.30  p.  m.,  August  8;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  September  2, 
leaves  uninjured;  some  of  the  oranges  had  brown  spots  on  them  as  de- 
scribed above  in  experiment  199 ;  found  many  live  scales  both  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit. 

(203)  Resin  28  pounds,  fish  oil  4  pints,  potash  5^  pounds,  water  to 
make  100  gallons;  costs  $1.15.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  1  p.  m., 
August  8 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  September  2,  same  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment. 

(183)  Besin  20  pounds,  tallow  6^  pounds,  caustic  soda  6^  pounds^ 
water  to  make  100  gallons ;  costs  98  cents.  Sprayed  on  a  lemon  tree 
at  12  m.,  July  17 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  a  few  of  the 
older  leaves  were  injured ;  found  great  many  live  red  scales. 

(184)  Besin  25  pounds,  tallow  8  pounds,  caustic  soda  8  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons ;  costs  $1.22.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  12.30 
p.  m.,  July  17 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  leaves  uninjured ; 
found  three  live  red  scales. 

(18B)  Besin  17  pounds,  tallow  6  pounds,  caustic  soda  6  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons ;  costs  88  cents.  Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  1 
p.  m.,  July  18 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  leaves  and  newest 
growth  uninjured ;  found  twelve  live  red  scales. 

(189)  Besin  22  pounds,  tallow  8  pounds,  caustic  soda  8  pounds,  water 
to  make  100  gallons;  costs  $1.16.    Sprayed  on  a  lemon  tree  at  1.15 
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p.  m.^  July  18 ;  sun  gihining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  leaves  uninjured ; 
found  fourteen  live  red  scales.  The  pupae  and  recently  transformed 
adults  of  the  Chalcid  fly,  Dilophogaster  californica  Howard,  which  in- 
fested fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  black  scales  (Lecanium  olece  Bernard) 
OD  this  tree,  were  all  of  them  destroyed  by  this  spray. 

(187)  Besiu  2§  pounds,  tallow  14  peunds,  crude  potash  5^  pounds, 
water  to  make  100  gallons;  costs  $1.10.  Sprayed  on  a  lemon  tree  at 
4.30  p.  m.,  July  17 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  August  6,  leaves  unin- 
jured; found  three  live  red  scales. 

(185)  Resin  19  pounds,  water  to  make  100  gallons;  costs  38  cents. 
Sprayed  on  an  orange  tree  at  4  p.  m.,  July  17 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze. 
August  6,  leaves  and  newest  growth  uninjured,  but  few  of  the  red  scales 
were  destroyed. 

(186)  Besin  22  pounds,  water  to  make  100  gallons;  costs  44  cents. 
Sprayed  on  a  lemon  tree  at  4.15  p.  m.,  July  17 ;  sun  shining,  light  breeze. 
August  6,  same  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EUREKA.  INSECTICIDE   ON  THE  RED  SCALE. 

On  the  1st  of  August  of  the  present  year  I  received  a  letter  from 
Acting  Entomologist  Howard,  dated  July  25,  1889,  requesting  me  to 
make  a  test  of  the  "  Eureka  Insecticide,''  put  up  by  E.  Bean,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  who  would  forward  me  a  few  sample  cans  of  the  insecti- 
cide for  this  purpose.  These  samples  reached  me  in  due  time,  and  I 
carefully  tested  the  preparation  according  to  directions.  One  pound 
of  it  was  emptied  into  a  vessel,  6  gallons  of  cold  water  added,  and  the 
whole  frequently  stirred.  After  the  lapse  of  one  hour  I  allowed 
the  insoluble  portion  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  poured  off 
the  clear  liquid  portion,  and  sprayed  it  upon  an  orange  tree  at  2  p.  m., 
August  7 ;  cloudy,  light  breeze.  September  2  the  leaves  were  unin- 
jured, and  I  could  not  discover  that  any  of  the  red  scales  {Aspidiottis 
aurantii  Maskell)  that  were  encased  in  a  scale  or  shell  at  tbe  time  the 
application  was  made  had  in  the  least  been  affected  by  the  spray. 

In  a  circular  received  from  the  proprietor  it  is  stated  that  this  insecti- 
cide is  sulphur  in  solution,  a  patented  process,  and  that  it  ^<  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  rust  mite,  and  also  to  the  scale  insect  during  the 
breeding  or  migratory  periods,"  providing  that  the  applications  extend 
through  the  entire  season.  It  is  possible  that  this  insecticide  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  recently  hatched  red  scale,  but  as  this  becomes  cov- 
ered over  with  a  shell  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  the 
parent,  and  as  the  young  ones  appear  during  almost  every  day  in  the 
year,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  be  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  this  insecticide  every  day  for  three  or  four  months  consecutively 
— a  task  which  very  few  of  our  fruit-growers  would  be  willing  to  per- 
form. 
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KEPOET  ON  INSECTS  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  IOWA. 

By  Prof.  Hekbert  Osborn,  Special  Agent, 
letter.  of  transmittal. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College, 

AmeSf  December  11,  1889. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  season's  obsoryations  and  study 
for  1889. 

I  have  during  the  season  made  a  series  of  tests  of  X.  O.  Dust  under  directions  from 
your  office;  reports  of  which  were  transmitted  immediately  on  completion  of  the 
tests,  and  have  continued  to  work,  conjointly  with  yourself,  on  the  insects  affecting 
domestic  animals.  As  bearing  upon  the  same  general  subject,  and  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  State,  and,  indeed,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  given  such  time  as  I  could  to  the  study  of  insects  affecting 
meadows  and  pastures.  Believing,  however,  that  more  could  be  accomplished  by 
giving  attention  to  some  particular  group,  and  considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  Leaf-hoppers  and  other  Homoptera,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  bat 
slightly  studied  in  this  connection,  I  have  spent  most  of  the  time  upon  this  group. 

The  study  of  these  is  rendered  more  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  species  as  yet  undescribed,  and  the  lack  of  any  complete  literature  upon  known 
American  species.  But  for  these  very  reasons  there  is  the  more  need  of  their  beinp^ . 
investigated.  My  resnlts  seem  meager  for  the  time  devoted,  but  I  believe  that  with 
the  material  now  brought  together  much  more  rapid  progress  can  be  made  in  future 
studies. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors  receiyed  from  your  office,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Osborn. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S.  Entomologist, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

While  no  wide-sprend  devastation  has  occurred  in  the  State  dnring 
the  past  season  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  Trom 
a  number  of  different  species  affecting  various  crops  and  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  State- 

Cut-worms  of  diff'erent  species  were  unusually  abundant,  and  I  re- 
ceived specimens  and  inquiries  regarding  them  from  different  parts  of 
the  State.  They  were  quite  troublesome  in  gardens,  nurseries,  and 
fields  in  this  locality. 

The  Tnrf  Web-worms  {Crambus  exsiccatm)^  reported  on  in  detail  two 
years  ago,  were  again  quite  abundant,  but  not  so  numerous  or  destruc- 
tive as  in  1887.    An  allied  species  (Crambus  laqueatellwi)  was  quite 
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abundant  in  the  adult  form  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  larvse  have  the  same  destructive  habit  in 
grass,  and,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  imago  so  early  in  the  season,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  as  in  exsiccattis  there  are  two  broods  each 
season. 

Another  moth  nearly  related  to  these  web- worms  occurred  this  sea- 
son in  great  numbers  in  pastures  and  meadows,  and  though  I  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  study  the  larval  stage,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  a  probable  grass  pest  that  may  prove  as  troublesome  as  the  spe- 
cies of  Cranihus,  This  is  the  N'omophila  noctuelUiy  and  it  was  noticed  in 
greatest  abundance  from  May  18  to  22  (1889).  The  species  has  been 
observed  as  abundant  in  previous  seasons  and  is  probably  a  pretty  con- 
stant inhabitant  of  grass  land. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  part  of  June  the  Blue  Grass 
in  the  vicinity  suffered  from  the  trouble  called  ^'  Silver  Top,''  the  head 
and  upper  joint  of  the  stalk  turning  whitish.  I  examined  a  number  of 
these  withered  and  partly  wilted  stalks  and  in  a  few  cases  found  Thrips 
present)  and  in  some  cases  swollen  joints  appearing  as  if  affected  with 
Meramyaa,  the  adults  of  which  were  very  plentiful  on  grass  a  little 
earlier.  If  due  to  Thrips^  I  think  they  must  leave  the  grass  almost  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  wither,  as  in  the  cases  where  I  found  them  I  selected 
stems  that  were  just  beginning  to  turn  white. 

The  Clover-seed  Midge  has  appeared  in  this  State,  and  the  present 
year  is  the  first  I  think  that  it  has  been  destructive.  It  has  been  re- 
X>orted  in  a  few  localities  and  I  swept  the  adults  from  clover  in  consider- 
able numbers  May  25.    A  very  few  were  bred  from  clover  heads  in  1888. 

Epitrix  cucumeris  was  very  abundant  on  potatoes,  but  as  the  vines 
had  a  very  vigorous  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  no  serious 
damage  resulted. 

Diabrotica  fiittata  and  D.  12'punctata  were  exceedingly  plentiful  and 
furnished  me  material  for  some  tests  of  X.  O.  Dust  hitherto  reported. 
I  also  tried  for  these  a  mixture  of  London  purple  and  kerosene  emulsion 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  beetles  gathered  on  the  squash  vines  and 
preventing  the  complete  destruction  of  foliage,  depending  upon  the 
London  purple  to  kill  the  beetles  gathering  on  the  vines  later.  After 
this  application  the  vines  did  very  well  and  I  think  the  plan  a  success. 
The  beetles  will,  some  of  them,  fly  away  before  the  kerosene  takes  effect, 
bat  they  probably  all  die  in  a  short  time.  I  have  since  noticed  that 
Prof.  John  B.  Smith  has  used  a  similar  plan  for  treating  the  Elm-leaf 
Beetle,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  applicable  in  many  cases  where  the 
expense  is  not  an  obstacle  and  where  it  is  desired  to  kill  the  bulk  of  the 
insects  gathered  on  plants  before  they  have  time  to  destroy  foliage, 
which  they  must  do  to  some  extent  when  treated  with  London  purple. 

Plant  lice  of  many  species  were  abundant  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  Of  these  the  Thorn-tree  A.phid  {Schizoneura  cratcegi  Oest.)  was 
especially  conspicuous  by  its  abundance  on  thorn  trees.    The  con^moq 
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Willow  Plant-louse  (Melaxanthm  salicis)  was  brought  or  sent  me  a  Dum- 
ber of  times,  showing  that  it  attracted  uuusual  attention,  and  the  eggs 
deposited  by  the  oviparous  females  were  to  be  found  in  numbers  under 
the  buds  of  willow  twigs  in  late  autumn.  Of  all  the  species  noticed, 
however,  the  swarms  of  the  Dogwood  Aphid  (Sckizoneura  corni  Fab.) 
were  most  remarkable.  This  species  is  referred  to  more  particularly  in 
another  place. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSECTS  AFFECTING  GRASSES. 

The  importance  of  the  pastures  and  meadows  in  this  State  will  be 
conceded  by  every  one  familiar  with  its  agriculture.  Perhaps  no  other 
single  element  is  of  greater  importance,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  basis 
for  the  stock  industry  of  the  State. 

The  insects  infesting  meadows  and  pastures  are  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  while  their  depredations  are  perhaps  less  con- 
spicuous than  those  from  insects  affecting  some  other  crops,  I  think  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  average  annual  loss  in  pastures  and 
meadows  from  insect  injuries  is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  the  crop  har- 
vested or  the  amount  consumed  by  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  in  pasture, 
and  probably  furnishing  a  total  annual  loss  greater  than  in  any  other 
crop.  In  ordinary  pasturage  it  is  common,  I  believe,  to  allow  two  acres 
of  land  to  each  cow,  or,  for  convenience,  let  us  say  that  one  acre  will 
half  support  a  cow.  At  the  same  time  that  this  cow  is  feeding  there 
are  a  million  insects,  more  or  less,  of  various  kinds  feeding  upon  the 
same  area  by  day  and  night  from  the  time  the  snow  melts  in  spring  till 
winter  forces  them  to  suspend  their  work. 

The  only  compensation  they  can  offer  is  that  when  dead  (and  they 
die  young),  their  million  little  carcasses  dropping  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  return  to  it  some  of  the  material  which  has  been  built  into  their 
tissues,  increasing  its  richness  and  helping  to  support  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

In  my  report  upon  the  Turf  Web  worm  two  years  ago,  I  gave  the  count 
of  burrows  that  had  been  opened  by  squirrels  as  twenty-five  in  one 
instance  and  fifty  in  another,  within  a  square  yard,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  every  burrow  within  those  areas  had  been  opened  by  squirrels. 
The  web-worms  were,  however,  uncommonly  abundant  that  season.  If 
we  reduce  the  mean  of  these  figures  by  one-half  and  allow  two  web- 
worms  to  each  square  foot  it  means  87,120  to  the  acre,  and  then  consider 
that  these  worms  cut  down  quantities  of  grass  that  they  do  not  devour, 
it  would  seem  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  these  alone  would  prove 
a  pretty  even  match  for  one  half  a  cow  in  disposing  of  the  grass  grow- 
ing on  an  acre. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  depredations  of  white  grubs,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  ask  whether  in  seasons  when  these  are  plentiful  they  do 
not  destroy  as  much  or  more  than  would  support  at  least  half  a  cow. 

Cutworms  and  Army  worms  are  a  constant  source  of  loss  in  grass 
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land,  and  these  with  the  grasshoppers,  familiar  to  everybody,  are  capa- 
ble of  mowing  dowu  a  quantity  of  grass  daring  a  season  which  ought 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  farmer.  Grasshoppers  need  not  be  remarkably 
plentiful  to  place  a  dozen  to  a  square  yard,  over  50,000  to  the  acre,  and 
is  it  any  wonder  that  pastures  run  short  in  seasons  when  rain  is  scarce 
or  grasshoppers  a  little  more  plentiful  than  usual  f 

The  kinds  of  insects  so  far  mentioned  perform  their  work  in  a  way 
that  causes  an  actual  lessening  of  bulk  in  the  crop,  but  there  is  another 
host,  less  noticeable  in  size  as  well  as  in  method  of  work,  whose  actual 
damage  in  reduction  of  available  food  for  stock  must  be  of  very  great 
importance.  These,  like  the  Chinch  Bug,  which  is  one  of  their  number, 
simply  puncture  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the  grass  and  pump  out  its 
juices,  thereby  abstracting  much  of  the  best  food  material  even  where 
they  do  not  cause  a  checking  of  growth  and  shriveling  of  the  plants. 
Many  of  these  are  insects  of  very  minute  proportions,  but  like  the 
Ohinch  Bug  make  up  in  numbers  for  their  diminutive  size.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  I  think  to  say  that  they  occur  by  the  million  to  the  acre. 

A  million  mouths  against  a  half  a  mouth,  and  is  it  necessary  that  the 
individual  mouth  be  a  very  large  one  to  make  the  aggregate  food  con- 
sumed equal  that  of  the  half  cow  f 

In  order  that  my  figures  may  not  seem  purely  fanciful,  I  may  state 
that  they  are  derived  in  part  from  actual  count,  but  in  all  cases,  when 
count  has  been  made,  the  circumstances  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
numbers  fall  short  of  the  actuality. 

I  have  captured  leaf-hoppers  on  grassy  by  throwing  a  net  down  verti- 
cally and  counting  the  number  caught  within  the  area  inclosed  by  the 
ring,  and  while  it  is  hardly  possible  in  this  way  to  secure  all  that  were 
actually  within  that  area  the  average  of  a  number  of  such  captures 
gives  nearly  a  million  to  the  acre. 

I  have  many  times  observed  them  when  plentiful  and  tried  to  count 
the  number  within  a  given  area,  but  their  activity  makes  this  diflScult. 
By  approaching  them  very  slowly  and  keeping  very  quiet,  I  have  on 
some  occasions  been  able  to  observe  them  closely  and  have  on  different 
occasions  been  able  to  count  many  within  the  area  of  a  few  square  inches ; 
often  two  or  more  to  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  consequently  1  feel  sat- 
isfied that  the  estimate  based  on  the  numbers  captured  are  far  below 
the  actual  numbers  frequently  occurring  during  seasons  when  they  are 
ordinarily  abundant  and  greatly  under  the  number  in  seasons  when 
they  have  multiplied  to  any  unusual  degree.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged 
that,  even  allowing  them  to  abound  in  this  degree  every  season,  they 
are  too  small  to  consume  a  very  great  amount  of  food.  Possibly  a  mill- 
ion leaf-hoppers  would  not  exceed  in  bulk  the  half  of  an  average  cow, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  they  grow  very  rapidly  and  must 
consequently  use  proportionately  large  quantities  of  food,  and  that  they 
extract  the  most  nutritious  parts  of  the  grass.  That  grass  forms  the 
bulk  of  their  food  has  not  I  think  been  questioned,  but  to  be  certain  on 
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this  point  I  have  observed  them  carefully  and  examined  with  partic- 
ular care  the  grass  blades  on  which  I  have  seen  them  established. 

On  September  7, 18S9,  I  swept  grass  where  no  other  living  plants 
were  to  be  seen  and  collected  numerous  Hemipt^ra  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent species,  mostly  Homoptera.  The  grass  was  very  dry,  brown,  and 
in  many  places  appearing  dead,  but  evidently  still  furnishing  support 
for  the  leaf-hoppers.  There  were  but  few  other  insects  present,  scarcely 
any  that  could  be  supposed  to  feed  upon  grass,  except  some  grasshop- 
pers {Caloptenus  fetnur-rubrum,  species  of  CEdipoda,  etc.).  The  species 
of  Homoptera  collected  may  I  think  be  considered  as  unquestionably 
grass  feeders.  2^o  other  vegetation  that  could  furnish  them  support 
had  been  on  the  ground  swept  for  weeks,  and  the  insects  swarmed  on 
every  square  foot.  The  grass  commenced  turning  brown  in  patches 
long  before  it  should  be  expected  to,  if  aflfected  only  by  want  of  rain,  as 
it  showed  within  a  short  time  after  the  last  rains,  which  had  been  quite 
regular  and  copious,  previous  to  the  dry  period  of  that  time,  and  its  dry- 
ing up  must  have  been  hastened  by  losses  due  to  the  presence  of  in- 
sects. The  ground  was  not  yet  dry  enough  so  that  the  grass  could 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture  alone.  Their  presence  on  grass 
seems  to  show  its  effect  in  two  ways,  though  for  one  of  them  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  the  effects  of  leaf-hoppers  and  dryness. 
In  one  the  effect  of  punctures  shows  in  numerous  pale  and  dry  spots  on 
the  blades  of  grass  resembling  effects  produced  by  related  Homoptera 
on  other  plants,  apple-trees,  pear-trees,  grape-vines,  etc.  Such  spots 
can  not  be  found,  however,  in  such  numbers  as  would  be  expected  if 
there  were  one  for  every  puncture  by  the  millions  of  these  insects  that 
occur  in  every  piece  of  grass  land.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  grass  is 
withered  or  dead  down  to  a  certain  point  near  the  ground  (or  to  the 
ground),  which  would  naturally  be  the  appearance  if  the  leaf  withered 
from  the  lower  punctures  to  the  tip,  thus  obliterating  all  punctured 
spots  on  the  terminal  portion. 

The  difference  between  grass  withering  from  punctures  and  from  lack 
of  moisture  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  different  to  furnish  a  very  safe 
basis  for  deduction,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  naturally  more  gradual 
and  holds  for  a  longer  time  the  green  color  of  hay,  so  that  for  withered 
grass  not  too  long  exposed  I  believe  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  in 
some  degree  the  difference  between  that  killed  by  leaf-hoppers  and  that 
dried  by  excessive  heat  and  lack  of  moisture  in  the  ground. 

While  this  may  fall  short  of  actual  demonstration,  I  think  a  careful 
study  of  the  effects  in  the  field  will  convince  any  one  that  my  conclusions 
are  justified  by  the  facts  and  that,  taking  year  after  year,  the  amount  of 
injury  caused  by  insects  of  various  kinds  is  fully  equal  to  the  amount 
consumed  by  the  stock  ordinarily  pastured  on  the  same  land.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  prevention  or  the  reduction  of  the  insect  injuries 
would  add  an  equivalent  amount  to  the  return  from  such  land.  Instead 
of  one  cow  requiring  two  acres  for  pasturage,pastures  comparatively  free 
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from  insects  should  support  a  cow  to  each  acre  through  the  entire  sea- 
aou.  It  is  certain  tliat  much  of  this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  simple 
and  inexpensive  means.  The  capturing  of  the  moths  of  Turf  Web- worms 
and  Gut-worms  will  help  much  in  reducing  their  number.  Grasshop- 
pers can  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time  that  Leaf-hoppers  are,  and  by 
use  of  the  same  means,  and  it  would  seem  certain  that  a  method  costing 
but  2  to  10  cents  per  acre  might  be  applied  with  great  profit  for  these 
insects  alone.  It  is  my  object  here,  however,  to  treat  in  detail  only  of 
the  remedies  tried  or  proposed  for  Leaf-hoppers. 

APPEA.BANOB  AND  HABITS  OF  LEAF-HOPPEBS   (JASSID^). 

The  insects  embraced  in  this  group  are  almost  all  small  and  rather 
slender  insects,  with  blant  or  pointed  heads  and  well-developed  wings, 
which  at  rest  lie  parallel  along  the  back,  usually  sloping  like  a  roof, 
or  partly  inclosing  the  body.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features, 
however,  is  their  habit  of  leaping  when  disturbed.  All  the  species  pos- 
sess this  habit,  though  some  do  not  leap  as  readily  as  others.  The  largest 
species  common  to  grass  are  not  over  half  an  inch  in  length,  while  the 
smaller  ones  are  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extremely  light  and  slender,  almost  invisible  except  when  care- 
folly  observed^  while  others  have  short,  thick  bodies.  Their  colors  are 
well  adapted  to  furnish  them  protection,  many  being  green,  others 
yellowisn  or  brownish,  and  in  many  cases  they  will  not  be  noticed  at 
all  on  the  grass  until  they  leap,  and  then  it  is  usually  because  of  the 
swarm  that  rise  together  that  they  become  noticeable.  All  feed  by 
puncturing  the  plant  and  sacking  out  the  jaicy  contents  of  the  leaves 
or  stems.  All,  so  far  as  known,  puncture  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  to 
deposit  their  eggs,  frequently  placing  them  under  the  epidermis  only. 
The  larvsd  are  commonly  somewhat  spiny  at  first  and  have  the  general 
form  of  the  adults,  passing  by  gradual  development  with  little  change 
through  pupa  stage  to  adult.  Most  of  the  species,  if  not  all,  pass  the 
winter  as  adults. 

REMEDIES  FOB  LEAF  HOP PEBS. 

Buming.—Vov  those  species  of  leaf-hoppers  which  hibernate  in  grass, 
and  especially  those  which  are  active  there  during  late  fall  and  early 
spring,  a  thorough  burning  ov§r  should  prove  of  great  advantage. 
The  Leaf-hoppers  leap  readily,  but  do  not  ordinarily  fly  any  distance, 
and  especially  when  the  weather  is  cool  would  be  unable  to  escape  from 
the  flames.  In  two  pieces  of  grass  land  burnt  over  last  spring  and  con- 
venient for  observation  one  showed  fairly  good  results,  keeping  its  color 
well  till  late  in  summer,  though  surrounded  by  grass  land,  uuburnt,  on 
three  sides.  The  other,  a  pasture  of  some  size,  was  in  poor  condition 
all  summer;  but  in  this  Turf  Web-worms  and  Cut- worms  were  so 
plenty  that  they  alone  were  sufficient  to  account  for  its  poor  condition. 
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Plowing. — ^There  seems  little  grouud  for  hopiug  that  the  number  of 
Leaf-hoppers  can  be  diminished  materially  by  any  system  of  plowing 
under,  or  by  rotation  of  crops.  Grass  is  an  essential  on  every  farm, 
and  no  system  of  starvation  could  be  adopted,  and  even  if  deprived  of 
the  common  pasture  grasses,  the  most  of  the  species  evidently  thrive 
on  the  fox-tails  and  other  grasses  that  flourish  as  weeds.  The  leaf- 
hoppers  are  too  active  to  be  plowed  under  and  can  readily  migrate  to 
other  fields.  Eggs  for  most  of  the  species,  at  least,  are  not  deposited 
at  any  fixed  time  of  the  year,  and  while  by  plowing  under  in  May,  June, 
or  August  many  eggs  might  be  buried,  plenty  of  hoppers  would 
escape  to  the  surrounding  grass  land  to  keep  the  farm  well  stocked. 

Mowing. — When  the  grass  in  which  Leaf-hoppers  have  been  very 
abundant  is  cut  short,  leaving  only  a  dry  stubble,  the  insects  seem  to 
be  forced  to  migrate,  as  few  or  none  can  be  found  in  such  places  a  few 
days  after  the  cutting  nor  until  a  new  growth  gives  them  a  source  of 
fresh  food  supply.  While  early  cutting  of  meadows  badly  infested 
roight  result  in  saving  a  larger  crop,  it  must  follow  that  the  Leaf-hoppers 
would  travel  to  pastures  or  other  grass  land,  and  it  would  be  simply  a 
question  as  to  where  they  would  do  the  greater  amount  of  damage.  It 
would  seem  feasible,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  when  the 
crop  has  been  just  removed  to  use  hopper  dozers  or  other  means  for 
capturing  them  before  they  have  left  for  fresh  pasture.  We  know,  as 
yet,  too  little  as  to  where  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are  deposited 
to  say  whether  cutting  at  any  particular  time  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  any  number  of  eggs.  While  we  know  that  Leaf-hoppers  de- 
posit eggs  in  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
their  full  history  or  the  methods  of  diflFerent  species,  so  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  at  present  to  base  remedies  on  this  part  of  their  history. 

Capturing  in  Nets. — The  ease  with  which  all  species  of  leaf-hoppers 
affecting  grass  can  be  taken  in  sweep-nets  led  me  to  try  the  use  of  this 
principle  on  a  larger  scale.  I  therefore  had  a  couple  of  wire  frames 
made  3  feet  long,  fastened  a  deep  cheese-cloth  net  to  each  and  attached 
these  to  two  loug  handles,  so  that  the  ffame  of  one  would  brush  the 
ground  about  a  foot  behind  the  forward  one.  The  object  of  having  two 
nets  was  to  secure  the  hoppers  which  allowed  the  first  wire  to  pass  over 
them  before  leaping.  With  the  handles  the  net  was  pushed  forward  so 
that  the  insects  were  not  disturbed  till  the  approach  of  the  net  and  a 
strip  of  ground  a  yard  wide  was  gone  over  either  at  a  walk  or  a  ru?i. 
While  numerous  insects  were  secured  by  this  plan.  Grasshoppers,  Moths, 
Clover-seed  Midges,  and  large  numbers  of  Leaf-hoppers,  the  count  of 
those  secured  from  the  nets  showed  that  as  compared  with  what  must 
actually  exist  on  the  same  ground  as  shown  by  other  captures,  only  a 
portion  of  the  Leaf-hoppers  were  thus  secured,  and  considering  the 
trouble  of  holding  and  destroying  all  the  insects  captured,  I  concluded 
that  this  plan  was  not  equal  to  the  hopper-dozer  for  this  purpose.  The 
second  net  captured  a  goodly  number  of  insects  as  well  as  the  forward 
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one  and  probably  held  them  better,  as  they  could  not  as  readily  fly  out 
after  having  entered.  It  was  found  that  more  insects  were  captured 
when  the  net  was  pushed  at  a  run  that  when  walking.  Probably  even 
then  many  insects  succeeded  in  flying  out  of  the  forward  net. 

Nets  arranged  in  this  manner,  two  or  even  three  in  succession,  might 
be  made  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  run  by  boys,  one  at  each  end.  The 
forward  net  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  a  stop  is  made,  and  the  nets  all 
closed  at  the  finish,  when  they  may  be  left  a  day  or  two  for  the  insects 
to  die.  Usually  there  are  enough  predaceous  species  captured  to  kill 
the  others  rapidly,  and  such  species  could  then  be  set  free.  Many 
species  of  insects  beside  the  Leaf- hoppers  are  caught  by  this  device,  and 
some,  such  as  the  moths  of  Turf  Web- worms,  and  Gut- worms,  small  Dip- 
tera,  Olover-seed  Midges,  etc.,  that  are  not  as  apt  to  be  taken  in  the  hop- 
per dozer. 

Hopper  Dozer. — This  simple  contrivance  (a  sheet-iron  pan  containing 
kerosene  and  water  or  coal  tar,  to  be  dragged  over  the  infested  ground), 
devised  for  the  destruction  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  Locust,  possesses  the 
essential  qualities  for  the  destruction  of  the  Leaf  hoppers  as  well.  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  used  with  profit  in  any  pasture  affected  with  these 
pests.  The  delicate  Leaf-hoppers  are  killed  by  the  kerosene  almost  the 
instant  they  touch  it,  and  though  my  trials  with  it  were  made  when  the 
weather  was  so  cool  that  the  hoppers  did  not  leap  with  their  usual  ac- 
tivity, they  showed  that  it  would  operate  successfully.  It  wouhl  be 
best,  probacy,  to  use  it  for  these  during  warm  days,  when  the  insects 
are  at  their  greatest  activity,  and  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  catch 
the  hibernating  adults  before  they  deposit  eggs,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, if  necessary,  in  July,  and  for  meadows  immediately  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  haj  crop.  Perhaps  two  pans,  one  behind  the  other,  will 
prove  advantagtous. 

The  Shield  Mett^d. — A  plan  that  is  scarcely  more  than  a  modification 
of  the  above  has  been  recently  highly  recommended  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Leaf-hoppen  infesting  grapes.  A  quite  similar  plan  was  adopted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  Locust  yeai*s  ago  and  is 
described  in  the  firsv  report  of  the  United  States  Ent.  Com.;  and  in  his 
first  annual  report  asState  Entomologist  of  New  York,  Professor  Lint- 
ner  suggests  its  use  for  *' low -feeding  insects''  "especially  hopping 
species.''  I  have  not  a&  yet  tested  it  myself,  but  will  give  the  plan,  that 
others  may  test  it  for  ttese  insects  if  disposed.  A  piece  of  drilling  or, 
what  would  be  cheaper  itill,  a  strip  of  building  paper  is  fastened  to  a 
light  wooden  frame  and  i&  coated  with  coal-tar  or  gas-tar,  the  residue 
from  distilling  off  kerosene  from  petroleum,  or  from  gas  manufacture. 
In  case  of  grape  Leaf-hoppu*s  this  frame  is  held  as  near  the  vines  as  pos- 
sible by  one  man,  while  ano  her  lifts  the  branches.  The  hoppers  darting 
against  the  shield  are  cau^t  and  killed.  For  grass  Leaf-hoppers  the 
frame  would  be  set  on  rutuers  and  could  be  made  10  to  15  feet 
long  and  run  by  a  boy  or  maa  tt  each  end.    The  best  angle  at  which  to 
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hold  it  wonld  be  soon  determiued  by  trials,  aud  if  sloping  back  it  might 
be  thai  the  underside  of  the  shiehl,  if  coated  with  the  tar,  would  capture 
hoppers  as  well  as  the  upper.  As  coal-tar  can  be  secured  in  most  towus 
at  small  expense,  and  as  the  frame  for  the  shield  costs  but  little,  this 
method  should  be  applied  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  5  to  8  cents  per  acre, 
and  could  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  a  season  if  either  Grass- 
hoppers or  Leaf  hoppers  become  plenty. 

It  could  be  used  in  meadows  or  tall  grass  by  mounting  the  frames  on 
ruDuers  high  enough  so  that  the  grass  while  being  bent  over  should 
have  plenty  of  room  to  pass  under  the  shield,  but  would  not  be  likely 
to  work  well  when  pollen  is  flying  from  the  grass  blossoms  or  when  the 
seed  begins  to  fall,  as  the  tar  would  so  soon  become  covered  with  the 
dust  and  chaff. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  LEAF-HOPPERS. 

But  little  is  known  regarding  natural  enemies  for  these  active  little 
insects.  I  have  found  the  common  Coriscuaferus  very  plenty  in  all  grass 
land  examined,  and  where  but  few  otlcer  insects  were  present  to  furnish 
it  food.  When  left  in  nets  with  Leaf-hoppers  the  latter  are  soon  found 
dead,  while  the  Coriscus  thrives,  and  knowing  their  very  carnivorous 
habits,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  their  serving  a  useful 
purpose  in  killing  these  as  well  as  other  grass  pests.  As  this  species 
does  not  have  the  leaping  habit  it  is  less  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  ^^  hop- 
per dozers''  than  the  hopping  species,  and  consequently  these  i^medies 
can  be  used  with  little  danger  of  destroying  this  natural  check  to  the 
multiplication  of  injurious  species. 

SPECIES  OF  LEAF-HOPPERS  OBSERVED  IN  GRASS. 

The  Tenderfoot  Lbaf-Hoppbr. 

(Diedrocephala  moUipes  Say.) 

This  widely  distributed  species  is  perhaps  the  aiost  abundant  of  its 
genus,  and  is  unquestionably  a  source  of  much  loss  in  pastures  and 
meadows.  Professor  Uhler  states  its  range  as  "Tfxas,  Colorado,  Mexico, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  region/  It  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  insects  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Vrfley,  and  I  have  found  it 
in  great  numbers  on  blue-grass  and  on  prairie  grasses,  where  this  must 
have  been  its  principal,  if  not  only,  source  of  f^od.  Other  grasses  would 
seem  to  serve  it  equally  well.  Professor  Uller  says  (Standard  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii,  p.  249): 

The  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  States  fnrnish  flaces  of  shelter  for  it,  where  it 
may  be  fouud  on  reedy  grasses  in  all  sta<;es  from  Jme  till  October. 

That  it  prefers  moist  places  is  evidencei  by  its  comparative  scarcity 
on  high  ground  in  dry  seasons,  and  its  greater  abundance  in  the  vicinity 
of  thickets  as  well  as  in  low  ground  t%t  such  times.    It  is  about  one- 
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third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  grass-green  color,  the  head  and  thorax 
above  yellow.  It  varies  considerably  in  size,  and  the  females  average 
considerably  larger  than  the  males.  The  head  is  sharply  poiuted,  has 
a  number  of  fine  black  lines  on  its  upper  surface ;  the  face  is  shaded 
dark  brown,  and  has  a  double  series  of  transverse  bars. 

The  larvse  which  appear  to  be  most  common  in  early  summer  are  light 
green  or  yellowish,  and  agree  with  the  adults  in  having  the  head  sharply 
pointed.  I  have  found  them  most  common  in  May  and  June,  and,  as 
adolts  are  abundant  from  this  time  till  autumn,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  brood.  I  have  not  seen  adults  in  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  it  seems  possible  that  eggs  in  this  and  allied  species 
are  laid  in  fall  to  hatch  in  spring.  As  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  the  majority  of  insects  in  this  family  it  will  require  further  ob- 
servation to  establish  it.  It  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  they  do  not 
hibernate  as  adults  in  grass,  and  unless  eggs  are  deposited  in  stems  of 
grass  or  other  plants  in  grass  land  the  insect  can  not  be  destroyed  by 
bnming  in  early  winter  or  spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  im- 
ix>rtant  points  to  determine  about  this  very  common  insect,  and  means 
of  destroying  it  may  depend  in  large  degree  upon  the  determination 
of  some  of  the  very  simple  steps  in  its  life-history.  It  jumps  readily, 
and  like  other  members  of  the  family  may  be  treated  on  the  ^^  hop|)er- 
dozer"  plan. 

The  New  York  Leap-Hoppkr. 

{Diedrocephala  novehoracenais  Fitch.) 

This  species  is  a  little  larger  than  the  mollipes^  but  resembles  it  very 
closely.  Its  head,  however,  is  less  acate,  and  there  are  four  distinct 
black  spots  on  the  front  margin  of  the  head,  two  of  them  close  together 
at  the  tip  and  one  each  side  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  the  lower  surface  of 
the  head  lacks  the  brown  color  of  mollipesy  or  is  but  faintly  browned. 
Their  habits  appear  to  be  much  the  same,  and  they  are  often  found  in 
the  same  locations,  though  I  have  found  this  species  more  commonly 
in  the  grass  in  wooded  pastures  or  at  the  borders  of  thickets.  I  have 
never  observed  it  in  such  abundance  as  I  have  the  mollipesy  and  ordi- 
narily it  is  probably  of  little  importance.  With  equal  numbers  it  would 
of  course  l>e  as  serious  a  pest  as  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  family. 
Professor  Uhler  says  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
north  of  Maryland  and  it  extends  north  into  Canada  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

(Diedrocephala  verauia  Say.) 

This  species  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  coccineay  and  has  very 
similar  habits,  occurring  in  similar  localities,  and  probably  living  upon 
the  same  plants.  While  Say's  description  wa^j  published  in  1831 .1  know 
of  no  reference  to  the  species  in  works  on  Economic  Entomology,  and 
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no  reto^tice  that  would  iodicate  its  occurreuce  in  destructive  numbers. 
It  is  introduced  here  as  one  of  a  group  of  insects  whose  importance  will 
1  believe  be  more  appreciated  when  their  habits  become  better  known. 

The  Red-backed  Leaf-Hopper. 

(Diedrocephala  coccinea  Forster.) 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  this  is  not  an  abundant  species,  and  while 
evidently  common  throughout  the  United  States  1  know  of  no  record 
of  its  multiplying  to  numbers  sufficient  to  make  it  destructive.  I  have 
found  it  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  timber  or  thickets,  and  while  it  prob- 
ably subsists  on  grasses  does  not  select  the  open  meadows  or  pastures 
but  localities  affording  more  moisture  and  shade.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
conspicuous  species,  the  upper  surface  when  wings  are  closed  being 
largely  of  a  deep  red  color  with  dark  blue  or  blue-green  stripes.  It  was 
described  under  the  uQ,me  of  Cicada  coccinea  hy  Forster  (J.  R.),  in  1781 
(Novae.  Spec.  Insect.,  p.  96),  and  afterward  by  Say  as  Teitigonia  quadri- 
vittata. 

The  Hieroglyphic  Leaf-Hopper. 
(Teitigonia  hieroglyphica  Say.) 

This  was  quite  an  abundant  species  the  past  season,  but  the  majority 
of  the  si>ecimens  taken  were  found  in  the  grasses  of  timber  or  among 
the  low  herbage  along  ravines,  grassy  banks,  etc. 

Professor  Uhler  says  it  "inhabits  Texas,  the  foothills,  and  plains  of 
Colorado  from  August  to  October,  and  the  Atlantic  region  throughout.^ 
It  is  somewnat  smaller  than  the  mollipeSj  usually  less  than  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  the  head  is  rounded  in  front  and  marked  with  irregu- 
lar black  crescentic  spots  and  bars.  There  is  much  variation  in  depth 
of  coloring  and  extent  of  marking  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  brief 
description  that  will  be  distinctive.  While  it  was  described  in  1831  by 
Say,  it  has  not  been  so  abundant  or  noted  as  sufficiently  destructive  to 
get  a  place  in  the  literature  of  economic  entomology.  Like  many  other 
of  the  species  of  this  family,  however,  it  has  been  lumped  off  with 
many  of  its  relatives  among  the  injurious  leaf-hoppers,  and  hence 
should  not  be  regarded  as  hitherto  unmentioned  among  injurious 
species. 

The  Four-pointed  Agallia. 

(Agalliaquadripunctaia'Prov,), 

This  species  appears  to  be  common  throughout  most  of  the  United 
States,  although  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  recorded  as  occur- 
ring in  great  abundance  at  any  place.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  species 
which  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  and  does  its  share  toward  injur- 
ing the  vegetation  of  pastures  and  meadows. 
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Whether  it  feeds  maiDly  on  grasses  or  attacks  also  the  varioas  plants 
growing  with  grasses  I  can  not  at  present  say,  as  it  has  not  been  studied 
in  such  connection  as  to  determine  this  point. 

It  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color  with  scarcely  any  decided  markings  except  two  black  points  on 
the  front  margin  of  the  head  and  two  similar  points  at  the  hind  margin 
of  the  prothorax.  These  latter  points  are  nearly  in  line  with  those  on 
the  head,  though  a  little  farther  apart,  so  that  the  four  points  stand 
nearly  at  the  corners  of  an  imaginary  square.  Other  points  within  the 
square  are  in  some  specimens  quite  distinct,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as 
the  ones  described.  The  species  appears  to  have  been  first  described 
by  M.  Provancher  (Nat.  Can.,  IV,  376),  in  1872,  but  it  has  quite  gen- 
erally been  known  among  entomologists  as  Agallia  flaccida  Uhl.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Van  Duzee  (Entom.  Amer.,  V.,  p.  167)  says : 

This  species  I  have  received  in  exchange  from  a  namher  of  correspoodents  as 
Agallia  flaccida  Uhler,  and  have  soused  the  name  myself  in  exchanging  and  in  the 
List  of  Maskota  Hemiptera,  It  seems  to  have  been  an  early  manuscript  name  of  Mr. 
Uhler. 

But  little  can  be  stated  regarding  the  life  history  of  this  species  and 
there  are  probably  no  important  differences  between  this  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  family.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  taken  or  observed 
have  been  mature,  and  without  rearing  it  would  be  uncertain  whether 
larvae  apparently  of  this  species  really  belonged  to  it.  Adults  have 
been  taken  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  probably  it  can  be  found 
in  this  condition  during  each  month  of  the  year.  Mr.  Van  Duzee  says 
in  the  article  quoted  above  that  "  this  is  a  very  abundant  species  in 
western  New  York  from  early  in  May  until  September,  and  in  fact  the 
year  round,  as  it  appears  to  hibernate  in  the  adult  state,  as  do  many 
if  not  all  the  Jassidce.^ 

I  have  not  found  it  in  grass  during  winter,  and  can  not  say  whether 
it  hibernates  mainly  in  pastures  and  meadows  or  seeks  the  shelter  of 
dead  leaves  and  rubbish  in  thickets,  hedges,  etc 

AgalHa  sanguinolenia  Prov. 

This  little  Leaf-hopper  has  been  quite  common  in  this  locality  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  while  never  so  abundant  that  it  can  be  counted 
a  serious  i>est  in  itself  it  must  be  counted  in  with  related  species  in  any 
enumeration  which  pretends  to  give  the  grass-feeding  species.  That  it 
has  a  wide  range  is  indicated  by  the  following  from  Professor  Uhler 
(Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.,  vol.  II,  p.  359  [93,  of  part],  1876) :  " This 
is  a  very  variable  little  insect,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  which  has  been  found  likewise  in  Texas,  in 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  and  New  England." 

It  was  described  under  the  name  of  Bythoscoptis  sanguinolentua  by  M. 
Provancher  in  1872  (Naturaliste  Canadien,  IV,  376)  and  in  1876  by  Pro- 
fessor IJhler  under  the  name  of  Bytfioscopus  siceifoUus.    Mr.  E.  P.Van 
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Dazee  has,  however,  iu  the  Entomolo^ca  Americana  (V.,  160)  placed 
tliis  latter  as  a  syDonyoi,  aod  remarks : 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Provanoher  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  typical 
example  of  his  species  and  have  thus  been  able  to  compare  it  directly  with  Mr. 
Uhler's  description,  and  find  that  it  agrees  in  every  particular.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common species  here  (Buffalo,  N.  T.)  on  grass  and  weeds  in  pastures  and  road  sides, 
especially  where  Carex  and  Junous  abound. 

It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  quddripunctata  and  rather  broader  in 
proportion,  and  is  quite  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  the 
dark  wing  veins  and  the  more  decided  markings  on  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax.  It  is  scarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  fully  one-third 
as  wide  as  long. 

A  dark  form  which  differs  from  the  typical  ones,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
only  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  markings  is  perhaps  even  more 
common  here  than  the  typical  form,  and  this  I  have  found  fairly  plenty 
and  quite  active  in  blue-grass  lawn  during  the  latter  part  of  November, 
so  that  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  it  hibernates  under  grass  and 
probably  feeds  more  or  less  during  mild  weather  of  late  fall  and  early 
winter.  It  can  also  be  considered  as  quite  certain  that  it  can  live  ex- 
clusively upon  grass,  as  in  the  localities  where  I  have  observed  it  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  depending  on  other  vegetation  for  its  food. 

The  Wavy-Spotted  Leaf-Hopper. 
(AUggus  irroratiLS  Say.) 

The  propriety  of  including  this  species  1n  a  discussion  of  grass  in- 
sects may  possibly  be  questioned,  since  its  range  of  food  plants  is  very 
great.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  plants  of  the  grass  family 
are  among  those  most  commonly  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  found  it 
abundant  in  grass  land,  where  evidently  this  was  its  only  source  of 
food.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  detail  its  method  of  work,  as 
it  agrees  so  nearly  with  other  members  of  the  same  family,  and  all 
methods  of  treatment  must  be  based  on  similar  principles.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
it  hibernates  in  grass,  and  therefore  those  remedies  based  on  that  habit 
in  some  of  the  species  will  not  be  applicable  to  this.  Descriptions  of 
the  species  were  published  by  Say  in  1831,  and  since  that  time  the  spe- 
cies has  had  frequent  mention  in  entomological  works,  but  only  occa- 
sional reference  to  it  as  an  injurious  species  is  made,  and  in  these  ref- 
erences it  is  as  often  spoken  of  as  a  grain  pest. 

The  Destructive  Leaf- Hopper. 
(Cioadula  exitiota  Uhler.) 

When  attention  was  first  called  to  this  species  it  was  from  its  attacks 
on  wheat,  but  that  it  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  as  a  grass 
pest  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  after  the  observations  of  the  present 
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season,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  in  the  reported 
destruction  to  wheat,  this  crop  had  not  followed  grass  or  whether  the 
insects  had  not  simply  traveled  from  grass  land.  I  have  taken  them 
in  abundance  from  grass,  and  in  blue-grass,  where  no  other  living  plants 
were  near,  they  occurred  in  large  numbers,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  question  as  to  grass  being  their  natural  food.  They  have  been 
reported  as  abundant  and  destructive  on  timothy  in  Missouri.  (Insect 
Life,  Vol.  I,  p.  381). 

They  are  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  the  wings  are  rather  prominently  marked  with  dark  veins.  It  is 
an  active  species,  jumps  and  flies  readily,  and  is  easily  captured  in  a 
sweep-net,  and  would  probably  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the  '<  hopper  dozer'* 
or  *' shield,"  where  these  can  be  used. 

It  was  described  by  Professor  Uhler  in  the  American  Entomologist^ 
Tol.  Ill,  p.  73  (1880),  and  a  description  and  an  account  of  its  injuries  to 
wheat  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  occurs  in  the  Beport  of  the  Depar^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  1879. 

The  Hurtful  LEAP-HoprER. 
(JiUBUS  inimicua  Say. ) 

Of  all  the  species  of  Homoptera  that  I  have  observed  infesting  grass 
this  has  been  unquestionably  the  most  abundant  and  constant  in  its 
depredations.  It  is  par  excellence  a  grass  pest,  and  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  pastures  and  meadows  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in 
warm  days  of  early  winter,  being  found  hopping  actively  about  among 
the  blades  of  grass  and  probably  extracting  some  slight  amount  of  food 
material  even  during  this  season.  During  the  past  season  they  have 
been  especially  numerous  and  destructive,  or  at  least  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  them  more  frequently  than  before.  My  notes  show  them 
swarmiog  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and,  recently; 
the  latter  part  of  November,  and,  later,  December  12.  I  have  found 
them  scarcely  less  plentiful  and  active  in  the  grass  on  blue- grass  lawn. 
I  observed  them  also  in  great  numbers  in 'all  the  pastures  and  meadows 
that  I  examined  while  in  Linn  County,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Actual  killing  of  grass  by  them  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  prove,  and,  except  in  seasons  of  unusual 
dryness,  there  is  probably  not  sufficient  withering  of  the  grass  from 
their  presence  to  attract  attention.  In  July  and  August  grass  here 
showed  injury  by  turning  brown  in  patches,  and  this  commenced  too 
soon  after  rains  to  be  referred  entirely  to  drought. 

Later  in  the  summer  (September  7  and  later),  when  the  attacks  of  the 
leaf-hopper  had  caused  most  of  the  lawn  to  appear  brown,  such  patches 
were  not  conspicuous.  Examination  of  the  grass  where  blades  were 
not  entirely  withered  would  show  in  many  cases  brown  spots  of  varying 
sizes,  generally  with  the  center  on  or  near  the  midrib,  and  from  small 
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spots  of  this  kind  all  gradatious  of  witheriog  could  be  fouud  up  to 
where  the  entire  blade  was  withered  or  brown.  Plenty  of  these  insects 
were  to  be  found  even  where  the  grass  was  comparatively  dry,  but  that 
they  preferred  the  more  juicy  grass  was  shown  by  their  accumulation  ia 
shaded  places  or  where  the  grass  presented  more  vigorous  aspect. 
They  could  be  secured  in  abundance  from  patches  where  no  other  veg- 
etation occurred,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  insects  in  numbers  to 
cause  the  withering  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  as  to 
the  serious  nature  of  their  attacks  upon  the  grass.  Even  when  they  do 
not  cause  withering  of  grass  they  must  draw  seriously  upon  its  vitality. 

I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  separate  any  definite  broods.  Adults 
occur  during  the  entire  year,  and  larvse,  which  may  be  quite  certainly- 
referred  to  this  species,  may  be  found  associated  with  them  during  the 
most  of  the  summer  months.  Larvae  are  perhaps  most  common  during 
June  and  in  August  and  September,  but  whether  there  are  two  broods 
or  three,  or  an  indefinite  number  depending  only  on  the  length  of  the 
season,  I  can  not  now  say.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that 
breeding  goes  on  irregularly  all  through  the  summer  months,  but  that 
the  adults  of  spring  are  represented  by  only  two  or  three  generations 
of  progeny,  and  the  members  of  the  latest  broods  survive  the  winter  to 
begin  the  production  of  new  generations  in  the  spring. 

In  connection  with  his  description  of  the  species,  which  was  published 
in  1831,  Say  makes  the  remark  that  ^^  When  in  the  larva  state  this 
species  is  said  to  depredate  on  the  roots  of  wheat.  Several  specimens 
were  sent  me  by  Professor  Green  in  the  year  1822,  who  received  them 
from  a  farmer  in  Virginia.'' 

Considering  the  wide  distribution  and  great  abundance  of  this  species, 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  little  studied  or  so  rarely 
mentioned  in  works  on  injurious  insects. 

The  insect  is  somewhat  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  appears 
grayish  or  yellowish  gray,  and  about  the  most  constant  marking  are  two 
dots  on  the  front  of  the  head,  two  on  prothorax,  and  two  on  scutellum. 
A  form  lighter  than  the  typical  examples  but  which  seems  to  me  only 
a  light  variety,  has  even  these  dots  obscure  or  wanting. 

The  larvae  are  light  yellowish  but  seem  to  be  subject  to  about  as 
much  variation  as  the  adults.  An  extreme  form  of  larvae,  probably  be- 
longing to  this  species,  has  dark  margins  to  the  prothorax  and  abdomen. 

Several  other  species  of  Jassidce  have  been  observed  in  grass,  but  as 
they  are  not  as  yet  determined  I  omit  further  mention  of  them  at  this 
time. 

THE  GRASS-EOOT  PLANT-LOUSE  ALLiS  THE  DOGWOOD  PLANT-LOUSE. 

{Schizoneura  corui  Fab.) 

Probably  the  most  interesting  result  of  my  season's  observations 
from  a  scientific  stand-point,  and  it  may  be  the  most  important  econom- 
ically, is  the  determination  of  the  identity  of  a  form  of  plant-louse  in- 
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festing  the  roots  of  grasses  daring  the  sammer  with  one  occarring  on 
the  leaves  of  dogwood  daring  autamu.  Tlie  fall  import  of  this  connec- 
tion from  the  economic  stand-point  can  not  be  known  till  it  is  determined 
how  many  species  of  grasses  are  affected  by  the  root  form  and  to  what 
extent  the  migration  to  dogwood  exposes  it  to  attack.  If  its  occnrrence 
is  confined  to  the  annaal  grasses  (and  it  seems  to  occar  only  on  these), 
its  importance  to  the  farmer  will  be  mach  less  than  if  it  is  found  to  work 
also  on  perennial  species. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  connection  between  these  two  forms  was 
published  in  Insect  Life  (Vol.  II,  pp.  108-0),  but  a  fuller  account,  with 
details  of  observations,  is  proper  at  this  time. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  species  on  September  15,  when  I 
noticed  the  air  was  filled  with  small  insects,  which  on  capture  were 
found  to  be  planMice  of  the  genus  Schizoneura.  Their  immense  num- 
bers,  filling  the  air  as  far  as  could  be  seen  in  all  directions,  naturally 
excited  my  interest,  and  I  walked  some  distance  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  seemed  mainly  to  come  (which  was  with  the  wind),  but 
without  locating  their  origin,  except  to  observe  that  they  were  resting 
on  all  sorts  of  plants  and  were  very  plentiful  along  roads  and  paths 
where  fox-tail  and  other  grasses  were  plenty.  Upon  examination  I  de- 
termined the  specimens  gathered  to  be  Schizoneura  comi  Fab.,  speci- 
mens of  which  I  had  gathered  a  year  or  two  ago  from  dogwood.  It 
seemed  difficult,  however,  to  accoant  for  such  an  immense  swarm  of  chem 
when  dogwood  is  not  especially  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and 
bad  not  been  observed  as  infested  with  aphids.  In  looking  over  de- 
scriptions of  allied  species  I  was  struck  by  the  close  agreement  with 
descriptions  of  Schizoneura  panicola  Thos.,  and,  following  this  lead,  I 
examined  the  roots  of  Setaria  and  Panioum  on  September  16,  when  the 
winged  forms  were  again  numerous  in  the  air.  My  search  was  almost 
immediately  rewarded  with  the  finding  of  numerous  wingless  Schizo- 
neurcej  and  among  them  some  which  showed  wing-pads  and  two  with  wings 
partly  expanded.  These  were  compared  carefully  with  winged  comi 
found  flying  and  also  with  comi  from  dogwood,  and  showed  such  close 
agreement  that  I  felt  it  important  to  follow  the  matter  up.  One  of  the 
specimens,  with  wings  partly  developed,  was  mounted  in  balsam  for 
future  reference;  the  others,  on  grass  roots,  were  put  in  breeding  jars. 
Their  subsequent  history  will  be  stated  later  on.  ' 

Examinations  in  the  field  on  the  18th  showed  lice  still  somewhat 
plenty  on  grass  roots,  though  the  Setaria  examined  failed  to  show  them 
in  very  great  abundance.  Examinations  the  same  day,  of  the  dogwood 
in  the  timber  near,  showed  on  the  very  first  bush  noticed  numbers  of 
tiie  winged  (pseudogyne)  individuals,  and  with  them  numbers  of  small 
larvse  evidently  just  extruded.  The  colonies  accompanying  each 
pseudogyne  contAineA  from  one  to  a  number  of  larvje,  but  none  of  these 
ooald  have  been  more  than  a  day  or  two  old,  all  very  small,  scarcely 
larger  than  when  first  born.  In  no  case  could  I  find  a  leaf  on  any  of 
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thebushBB  examined  which  contained  any  colonies  without  the  winged 
mother  or  where  there  was  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  previous 
presence  of  aphides ;  ^uo  cast  skins  from  old  colonies  or  damaged  leavest 
and  every  indication  went  to  prove  that  the  winged  form  had  just  settled 
upon  the  trees  and  begun  the  formation  of  colonies.  While  i>erhaps  of 
little  value  as  proof,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  no  Schizoneurse  had 
been  observetl  on  Comus  this  fall  prior  to  this  date  or  before  the  swarm- 
ing of  September  15.  A  number  of  branches  containing  colonies  were 
brought  in  and  kept  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  following  their  devel- 
opment This  was  fortunate,  as  the  colonies  on  the  plants  out  of  doors 
were  almost  all  depopulated  a  few  days  later  by  predaceous  insects, 
so  much  so  that  the  colonies  on  plants  near  at  hand  and  on  which  I 
depended  for  following  the  species  out  of  doors  utterly  failed  to  furnish 
material  for  that  purpose.  Indoors  the  insects  developed  rapidly  and 
were  followed  as  closely  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Molting  in 
these  occurred  by  the  19th,  and  apparently  only  one  molt  occurred 
before  maturity.  Only  one  brood  was  developed,  these  becoming  sex- 
uailly  mature  September  25.  Both  males  and  females  were  apterous 
and  copulation  took  place  upon  the  leaves  and  also  upon  the  twigs,  the 
females  often  traveling  down  the  twigs  and  branches  while  copulation 
was  in  progress.  In  every  case  the  females  seemed  to  travel  down  the 
branches  as  far  as  possible  before  depositing  eggs,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  dropped  into  the  water  in  which  the  branches  were  kept.  In 
the  woods  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  e^ggiA  whatever  under  buds  on 
twigs,  and  so  far  as  the  indoor  observations  go  they  differ  from  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  Weed.  Whether  this  be  due  to  dryness,  the  insects 
seeking  a  place  of  some  degree  of  moisture,  can  be  determined  by  com- 
parisons under  varying  conditions. 

Two  weeks  after  the  swarming  of  winged  lice  in  the  air  there  was 
another  swarming,  though  the  lice  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  first 
time.  This  swarming  also  followed  a  rain  with  subsequent  cold.  As 
in  the  preceding  case,  examination  of  Corniis  in  the  woods  showed  nu- 
merous winged  individuals  starting  colonies,  though  at  this  time  in 
some  places  it  was  possible  to  find  the  cast  skins  of  previous  colonies, 
all  of  which,  however,  so  far  as  I  could  find,  had  been  destroyed  by 
predaceous  insects  or  other  causes.  My  search  for  eggs  in  the  woods 
has  been  futile,  and  it  would  seem  that  nearly  all  the  colonies  were  de- 
stroyed before  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  individuals.  I  have  found, 
howev^er,  oval  bodies  a  trifle  larger  than  the  eggs,  but  resembling  them 
at  first  sight,  though  flattened,  but  which  prove  to  be  a  small  species 
oiLecaniuniy  apparently  undescribed. 

The  lice  occurring  on  the  roots  of  grass,  and  which  were  placed  in 
breeding  jar  the  16th,  were  mostly  unaltered  on  the  19th,  but  in  the  jar 
I  found  a  fully  winged  specimen,  agreeing  exactly,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  with  hand  lens,  in  the  living  individual,  with  specimens  flying  and 
also  with  those  ou  Comus.    It  was  transferred  to  a  leaf  of  Cornus  on 
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twig  inserted  in  water,  isolated  from  other  leaves,  and  which  had  been 
carefully  examined  with  lens  to  see  that  it  was  free  from  larvie,  and 
protected  by  cheese-cloth  cover.  This  individual  took  kindly  to  the 
situation,  remained  constantly  on  the  leaf,  and  produced  a  number  of 
larvse  which  developed  as  rapidly  as  those  brought  from  the  woods, 
agreeing  perfectly  with  them  in.  every  particular  that  I  could  observe, 
and  proving  their  ability  to  develop  on  Oomus.  Unfortunately  their 
propensity  for  traveling  down  the  twigs  resulted  in  their  being  drowned 
in  the  water  in  which  the  twig  was  kept.  I  think,  however,  that  their 
developing  perfectly  on  the  Cornus  leaf,  and  the  perfect  agreement  of 
apterous  males  and  females  so  developed  with  those  occurring  normally 
on  Cornus  in  woods,  is  good  evidence  of  identity. 

In  the  meantime  lice  had  been  found  in  some  numbers  on  the  roots  of 
grasses  not  yet  dead,  especially  on  Panicum^  and  many  of  these  had 
been  placed  in  breeding-jars  in  hopes  of  securing  additional  winged 
8i>ecimens.  While  apparently  thriving  they  failed  to  acquire  wings, 
but  on  September  24  I  observed  in  one  of  the  jars  an  apterous  individ- 
ual, and  directly  behind  it  an  egg  evidently  fresh-laid,  elongate,  oval, 
greenish,  polished,  like  eggs  of  corni  on  Cornus.  This  was  mounted 
with  the  apterous  individual,  and  in  the  body  of  the  latter  another  egg 
was  apparent.  The  egg  was  laid  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  jar, 
and  similar  eggs  were  found  in  pill-boxes  in  which  root-lice  were  con- 
fined. A  close  examination  of  roots,  especially  those  of  Panicum  from 
the  field,  enabled  me  to  find  a  number  of  small  apterous  individuals  like 
the  males  on  Cornus  leaves,  as  well  as  the  small  apterous  and  oviparous 
females.  These  occurred  with  a  larger  form,  exactly  like  those  which 
had  been  observed  to  acquire  wings,  and  the  conclusion  seemed  inevi- 
table that  these  viviparous  and  apterous  forms  produced  in  the  ground 
a  brood  of  apterous  males  and  females.  These  latter  were  observed 
attempting  coition,  though  in  no  case  did  I  seethe  act  completed.  The 
males  are  of  an  orange  color,  darker  than  the  females,  and  differ  from 
males  on  Gornns  leaves  in  being  shorter,  and  in  lacking  the  purplish  tint 
nsnally  present  in  thg^e.  The  females  agree  well  with  females  on 
Cornus  leaves,  but  are  shorter,  have  six  jointed  antennae,  and  are 
slightly  lighter  colored,  which  would  be  expected  in  individuals  living 
under-ground.  September  28,  eggs  from  these  root-forms  were  more 
numerous,  and  by  October  3  I  found  them  quite  plenty  in  my  jars. 
One  oviparous  female  was  observed  with  three  eggs  extruded  from  the 
body,  adhering  by  the  ends,  and  the  last  one  still  partly  within  the 
body.  They  are  whitish  at  first,  but  turn  yellow  on  exposure,  and  later 
turn  quite  dark. 

The  eggs  seem  to  be  deposited  at  hap-hazard  on  surface  of  earth, 
sides  of  boxes  or  jars,  and  each  female  appears  to  produce  but  two  or 
three  eggs. 

These  observations,  I  am  free  to  confess,  appear  to  complicate  the 
round  of  life  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the  complete  circle  from  grass 
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to  dogwood  and  back  less  clearly  defined,  but  such  a  dimorpLism,  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  is  uot  without  parallel,  and  does  uotseem  uureasonable. 
There  seems  reasou«to  believe  that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pseudogynes  acquire  wings  of  perfect  development,  and  migrate  to  dog- 
wood, that  there  is  also  another  portion  in  which  the  wings  for  some  rea- 
son fail  to  develop,  and  these  from  necessity  remain  on  the  roots  oi  at 
best  remain  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  sexaal  generation 
produced  by  them  at  the  same  time  as  from  the  winged  ones,  or  perhaps 
a  little  later  develop  by  feeding  upon  grass  roots,  and  deposit  their  eggi^ 
where  they  have  themselves  developed.  As  to  whether  these  eggs  are 
as  successful  in  their  further  development  as  the  ones  deposited  on 
Comu8  remains  for  further  observations  to  determine.  Possibly  in  cer- 
tain seasons  they  may  survive  better,  and  thus  provide  a  double  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  As  to  the  conditions  which  might 
affect  the  acquisition  of  wings  we  can  do  little  more  than  speculate,  but 
it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  possible  elements  that  may  fur- 
nish a  solution. 

The  day  before  the  first  swarming  of  Sehizaneura  (14th)  had  been 
very  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  heavy  shower  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon,  followed  by  a  steady  rain  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
night,  and  this  by  a  sharp  fall  in  temperature,  so  that  the  morning  of 
the  15th  was  clear  and  cold  (possibly  a  slight  frost).  The  day  remained 
cold,  but  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  thef  swarming  observed  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  Some  other  aphids  were  observed  on 
the  wing,  but  very  few  as  compared  with  the  swarms  of  corni.  8.  comi 
was  seen  in  the  air  on  subsequent  days,  but  comparatively  scarce  till, 
again  two  weeks  later  (29th),  after  a  very  similar  condition  of  weather 
(warm,  with  rain,  followed  by  cold),  when  another  swarming  occurred. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  those  individuals,  which  are  at  a  certain  stage  when 
such  conditions  occur,  are  enabled  to  acquire  wings  while  those  less  fully 
developed  remain  without  the  full  expansion  of  these  appendages. 

In  comparing  the  two  forms  infesting  grass  roots  and  dogwood,  re- 
spectively, I  have  studied  great  nnmbers  o^  wingless  individuals, 
winged  forms  and  apterous  males  and  females,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  in  place,  I  think,  to  place  in  position  for  comparison  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  the  species  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  the  terms  used  by  different  authors,  and  their  wide 
separation  in  time  and  place,  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  in  them.  The 
original  description  by  Fabricius  is  very  short  and  general,  and  is  as 
follows  (Ent.  Syst.,  IV,  p.  214,  No.  19): 

Comi,    A.  Corni  saDgnlDesB. 

Habitat  in  Corui  sanguinea)  foliis. 

Corpus  nigrum  abdoniine  basi  et  subtua  viresconte.  Pedes  nigri<  Anus  ab6<]|ne  stylo 
et  ooruiculis. 

Juniorea  pallidi  macula  magna,  dorsali,  nigra. 
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Passerini,  in  Gli  Afidi  (1860),  describes  the  root  form  as  follows  : 

SehisoHeura  renugtaj  ni. 

FemiHa  vivipara  apt^ra  ovaia-convexa,  pallide  viridis,  vel^nterduni  rubella;  capite, 
faaciis  dorsalibus  anticis  tribas,  macula  discoidali  quadrata,  fasciis  postiois  duabas, 
ponctiaque  marginalibus  Digris.    Rostram  crura  media  attiugens.    Liong.,  1'". 

Femina  vivipara  aJata  caplte  et  thorace  nigris.  Abdomeu  viridi  luteolum  vel  ru- 
bellum,  vittis  trausversis  auticis  duabus,  macula  discoidali  subrotuuda,  fasciis  dua- 
bos  poeticis,  punctisque  margiualibus  nigris.  Nectaria  tuberculiformia  nigra.  AIsd 
hjalinsdy  venis  stigmateque  nigpris.    Long.,  i"%  T". 

Njfmpha  lutea,  capita  et  tborace  pulverulentis. 

Turmatim  in  radicibus  SetarisB  viridis,  S.  glaucae,  S.  italicad,  Panici  glabri,  Eragros- 
tidis  megasfachyaB  et  Ceratochloie  australis.     Autamno. 

Valde  similis  Schizoneurw  comiy  quie  autem  diversa  dorso  omuino  nigro  in  apteris, 
et  abdominsd  basi  et  apice  tantum  albido  in  alatis. 

Thomas  gives  a  translation  in  his  work  on  Aphidae,  which  reads: 

Schizoneura  venusta  Pass. 

Wingl€S8  female, — Ovate  convex,  pale  green,  and  sometimes  reddish ;  head,  three 
anterior  dorsal  fascise,  a  quadrate  discoidal  spot,  two  posterior  fasciie  and  marginal 
points,  l)lack.    Rostrum  extending  about  to  the  middle  legs.  Length  (of  body),  1™°>. 

Winged  female, — Head  and  thorax  black.  Abdomen,  greenish*  red  or  yellowish;  two 
anterior  fasciie,  a  subrotund  discoidal  spot  and  marginal  points,  black.  Nectaries 
tnbercnliform  and  black.    Length,  f  to  1™™. 

PupOy  yellowish,  head  and  thorax  pulverulent.  Foand  on  roots  of  Seiaria  viridia^ 
8.  glauea,  8,  italioaf  Panicum  glabrumf  Eragroetis  megastachya  and  Ceratookloa  aue- 
traUa  in  autumn.  " 

This  translation  is  incomplete  and  imperfect,  especially  in  the  dimen- 
sions, which  are  given  as  millimeters  instead  of  lines  (twelfths  of  an 
inch),  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  them  about  half  the  actual  size. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  Passerini's  original  description  is  entirely  appli- 
cable to  the  specimens  obtained  from  roots  of  grasses  here  as  well  as  to 
fresh  specimens  of  cami  on  Comus  leaves. 

Walsh  published  the  following  descriptions  (in  1862)  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 

Eriowma  f  fwngicola  n.  sp. 

From  recent  specimens.  Body  black,  with  a  plumb-like  bloom  ;  basal  half  of  abdo- 
men and  whole  of  venter  yellow.  Antennae  and  legs  black.  Wings  hyaline  with  a 
dusky  tinge;  veins  dusky,  black  on  the  basal  half  of  the  costa;  third  discoidal  hya^ 
line  nearly  to  its  fork,  stigma  palish  brown.  Numerous  individuals  unaccompanied  by 
larvsB,  occurred  on  a  large  moist  fangns  a  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  trees, 
which  were  all  oaks.  Beat  solitary  individuals  unaccompanied  by  larvn)  or  woolly 
matter,  on  two  separate  occasions  from  oaks,  which,  when  dried,  differ  only  from  the 
dried  specimen  of  those  found  on  fungus  by  the  metathorax  being  varied  with  pale 
greenish,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  abdomen.    Length  to  tip  of  wings  .12  to.  13  inch. 

The  antennsB  do  not  quite  attain  the  base  of  the  first  discoidal  when  the  wings  are 
expanded,  and  the  stigma  is  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide.  Six  speci- 
mens in  all.  ^.  guerci  Fitch  is  larger  (.16  inch)  and  is  entirely  black.  Differs  also 
from  the  other  described  United  States  species. 

Eriosomaf  comtoola,  n.  sp. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  body  being  entirely  black.  Numerous  indi- 
viduals, unaccompanied  by  any  flocculent  matter,  and  so  far  as  I  recollect  by  larvsB, 
occurred  in  September  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  Red  osier  dogwood. 
Ten  specimens. 
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Dr.Tbomas,  in  repeating  these  descriptions  in  the  ^^  Aphididse'^  (8th  Re- 
port State  Entomologist  of  Illinois,  pp.  141, 142),  separates  the  two  by 
Schizoneura  caryce  Fitch,  so  that  "Differs  from  preceding  only,''  etc.,  re- 
fers to  caryce  and  not  to  fungicola.  This  circumstance  is  liable  to  mis- 
lead, unless  Walsh's  original  descriptions  are  at  hand  for  reference,  and 
may  account  for  the  uncertainties  that  have  been  stated  in  efforts  to 
determine  Walsh's  cornicola  found  on  Comus. 

Considering  that /nn^icoto  was  on  a  fungus,  a  plant  never  known  to 
support  Aphides,  and  that  the  difference  noted  by  Walsh  is  such  as 
results  from  greater  maturity  of  specimens  that  have  located  on  (7ornt«, 
and  further,  t\i2ki  fungicola  agrees  perfectly  with  both  descriptions  of 
comi  and  with  fresh  individuals  found  on  Comus  leaves,  it  seems  prettv 
certain  that  these  two  descriptions  refer  to  one  and  the  same  species. 

Thomas'  description  of  8.  panicolay  published  in  1879  (8th  Report, 
State  Entom.,  Illinois,  p.  138),  is  as  follows,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
written  from  recent  alcoholic  specimens : 

Winged  female, — Tho  front  wings  with  tbe  third  discoidal  veins  once  forked ;  third 
vein  obsolete  at  base ;  first  and  second  veins  arising  very  near  each  other ;  stigma 
short,  ronnded  behind;  fonrth  vein  nearly  straight;  costal  bent  onCward  to  the  base, 
leaving  a  rather  wide  space  between  it  and  the  subcostal ;  anteunas  short,  reaching 
abont  to  the  base  of  the  fore  wing ;  slightly  hairy ;  third  joint'  rather  longer  than  the 
fonrth  and  fifth  united;  sixth  slightly  longer  than  the  fifth,  with  a  very  short,  in- 
distinct, blnnt  spur  at  the  tip ;  beak  rather  long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  hind  coxte, 
slightly  hairy ;  eyes  present  and  of  the  usual  size  or  nearly  so. 

Wingless  female. — (Probably  not  fully  developed.)  Very  broadly  ovate  and  very 
convex,  being  suborbicnlar ;  antennsB,  reaching  about  to  tbe  end  of  the  thorax,  rather 
thick  and  heavy  and  not  tapering  to  apical  joints,  if  any  difference  rather  thicker 
than  the  middle  ones;  third  joint  longest  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
united;  fifth  rather  longer  than  the  fonrth,  gibbous  on  one  side  at  the  tip;  sixth 
nearly  as  long  as  the  third ;  beak,  long,  reaching  fully  to  the  hind  coxse  ;  color  of  the 
alcoholic  specimens,  reddish -yellow  ;  eyes  minute  and  black. 

Found  on  the  roots  of  Panieum  glahrum  and  other  grasses  by  H.  [Th.  f  ]  Pergande 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  November. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  beak  will  certainly  distinguish  this  from  l)fokea 
paniciy  even  supposing  the  anteunie  in  the  latter  to  be  undeveloped. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Oestlund,in  Synopsis  of  the  Aphididae  of  Minnesota  (Bull. 
No.  4,  Geol.  and  ^at.  Hist.  Surv.  of  Minn.)  describes  both  corni  and 
panicolaj  and  their  identity  could  not  be  more  strikingly  indicated. 

S,  comi. 

Head  and  thorax  black ;  abdomen  reddish-black,  with  a  large  patch  of  velvety 
black  covering  all  of  the  dorsum  except  three  and  some  of  the  last  segments.  Ad- 
t^nnsB  reaching  to  the  end  of  thorax ;  not  annulated,  hairy,  with  a  single  row  of  cir- 
cular sensoria  on  the  under  side,  about  six  to  the  third  joint,  three  to  the  fourth,  two 
to  the  fifth,  and  one  at  the  contraction  of  the  sixth ;  III,  0.30*"™;  IV,  0.12'nn»;  V,  0.10"'"; 
VI,  CIS"™"",  with  the  short  unguis.  Beak  reaching  third  coxa.  Wings  hyaline,  with 
slender  veins ;  cubital  obsolete  at  base ;  stigma  broad  and  short,  smoky.  Honey 
tubes  a  circular  opening  almost  on  a  level  with  the  abdomen.  Expanse  of  wings, 
6-7™™. 

8,  panivola. 

Head  and  thorax  dusky  or  black ;  abdomen  pale  greenish  with  some  black  mark- 
ing above,  on  the  last  segment  at  least.     AntcnusB  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  thorax, 
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hairy,  third  joint  the  longest,  the  following  snbequal ;  seusoria  rather  indistinct, 
thr^  or  foar  to  the  third  joint,  and  usually  one  or  two  to  each  of  the  following. 
Be^k  reaching  abdomen.  Honey  tubes  as  circular  openings  on  level  of  surface  of 
abdomen,  but  rather  conspicuous  from  being  bordered  with  a  ring  of  black.  Wings 
hyaline  with  slender  but  distinct  veins.  Fore  wings  with  the  cubital  obsolete  for 
Bome  distance  at  base ;  stigma  short  and  broad ;  stigmal  vein  but  slightly  curved  near 
the  base,  straight.     Expanse  of  wings,  about  5™">. 

Garefal  descriptions  of  the  different  forms  on  Comm  are  given  by  Mr. 
Clarence  M.  Weed  (Psyche,  V,  p.  129),  the  species  being  referred  doab^ 
fully  to  comicola  Walsh. 

Winged  vwiparovs  femaU  {pseudogyna  jnipi/era).— Expanse  of  wings,  6"" ;  length 
of  body,  2**»™ ;  width  of  body,  .80™" ;  length  of  antennee,  .90™". 

Black  above,  except  anterior  and  lateral  margins  of  abdomen,  and  in  many  speci- 
mens more  or  less  of  posterior  portion.  Beneath  black,  except  prothorax  and  abdo- 
men (save  a  black  patch  in  front  of  anus),  which  are  dull  whitish-brown.  Kostrum 
black,  except  a  more  or  less  distinct  lighter  patch  near  base,  hairy,  reaching  posterior 
eoxie.  Legs  robust,  black,  except  a  short  brownish  space  at  base  of  anterior  femora ; 
thickly  provided  with  brown  hairs.  Antennsd  robust,  beset  with  brown  hairs.  Joints 
I  and  II,  short,  smooth ;  III,  long,  with  row  of  tubercles  on  its  outer  ventro-lateral 
surface ;  IV  and  V  snbequal,  with  tubercles  as  on  III;  VI,  a  little  longer  than  V,  ex- 
cavated on  its  outer  lateral  surface  about  two-thirds  distance  from  base.  Wing  veins 
mostly  brown.    Stigma  brownish,  with  interior  portion  darker. 

Described  from  many  specimens  taken  October  24, 1887,  on  leaves  of  Comus  sangui* 
mea  and  C.  Btricea,  where  for  some  time  previous  they  had  been  very  numerous, 
founding  sexed  colonies.    UsuaUy  occurring  on  the  under  surface. 

Apterous  male.— Width  of  body,  0.50™« ;  length  of  body,  O.H9'"°» ;  length  of  anten- 
nie,  0.47"". 

Body  and  members  brownish  or  brownish-black,  with  numerous  brown  hairs. 
Eyes  black.  Body  flattened,  long  and  narrow,  with  nearly  parallel  sides.  Antennsd 
half  as  long  as  body.  Joint  I,  short,  swollen;  II,  small;  III, longest;  IV  and  V, 
snbequal ;  the  latter  excavated  on  its  apical  lateral  surface.  Legs  long,  robust, 
same  color  as  body.    Rostrum  robust,  reaching  anterior  margin  of  posterior  coxod. 

Described  from  several  living  specimens  (part  taken  in  copula)  from  Cornus aericea^ 
coUected  October  24, 1887. 

OHparous  female. — Width  of  body,  0.50"";  length  of  body,  1.14"";  length  of  an- 
tennse,  0.35"". 

Green,  or  greenish-brown,  slightly  darker  anteriorly.  Shape,  elongate  oval;  sparsely 
clothed  with  brown  hairs.  Eyes  blackish.  Antennte  green,  slightly  darker  apically ; 
joint  III  longest,  V  slightly  swollen  in  middle.  Rostrum  robust,  green,  darker  at  tip, 
reaching  anterior  margin  of  post-erior  coxse.  Legs  unicolorous  with  body,  dusky 
apically. 

^^.^Elongate  oval,  0.56""  long,  0.20""  wide. 

Green  at  first,  becoming  black  by  exposure.  Deposited  on  bark,  in  and  about  the 
axils  of  buds  and  small  branches. 

Described  from  many  specimens  on  Comus  aericeay  October  24,  1887. 

These  descriptions  are  so  fall  that  I  deem  it  annecessary  to  draw  ap 
another.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  apterous  males  usually 
have  what  I  should  call  a  purplish  tint  with  the  brownish  color  when 
alive,  due,  perhaps,  entirely  to  the  delicate  bloom  covering  them. 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  comi  is  perhaps  the  hairy  antennse 
and  the  six  or  seven  circular  sensoria  on  underside  of  the  third  antennal 
joint.    The  number  of  these  sensoria  varies  slightly,  but  in  the  form  I 
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reared  frora  grass  roots  and  allowed  to  colonize  on  Coriius  leaf  there  are 
the  full  number  common  to  eorni  and  show  distinctly.  Mr.  Oestlund's 
statement  that  they  are  indistinct  and  but  three  or  four  in  number 
might,  I  think,  apply  to  an  extreme  variation  or  to  specimens  fresh  from 
the  ground.  The  dark  spot  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  is  not  only 
variable  in  size  but  differs  much  in  appearance  with  the  age  of  the  speci- 
men and  in  dead  or  preserved  specimens.  While  I  am  free  to  admit 
some  puzzling  questions,  I  am  strongly  convinced  of  the  main  point  here 
claimed.  There  is  certainly  much  more  of  interest  to  be  learned  re- 
garding the  si)ecies.  I  feel  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
shall  watch  eagerly  for  further  developments.  As  the  Aphides  are  so 
uncertain  in  their  appearances  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish material  in  abundance  in  every  locality,  it  will  add  to  the  certainty 
of  completing  the  history  of  this  species  if  entomologists  in  various 
localities  will  make  such  observations  as  possible  the  coming  season. 

If  my  conclusions  are  correct  the  synonomy  for  this  species  will  read 
as  follows : 

(1794)  Aphis  comi  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  IV,  214. 

(1860)  Schizaneura  venusta  Passerini,  Gli  Afidi,  p.  38. 

(1862)  EHosomal  fmgicola  Walbh,  Proo.  Eot.  Soc.  Phila.,  I,  304. 

(1862)  Eriosoniaf  comicola  Walsh,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  I,  304. 

(1879)  Schizoneura  panicola  Thos.,  8th  Rep.  IH.  Ent.,  p.  138. 

SUMMARY. 

Schizoneurse  abundant  on  grass  roots  and  assuming  winged  form  in 
latter  part  of  September  (15-28)  and  on  several  days  during  this  time  the 
air  was  filled  with  like  insects,  and  immediately  following  these  flights 
apparently  identical  Aphides  were  colonizing  on  leaves  of  dogwood, 
which  had  hitherto  been  free  from  them. 

Schizoueura  (winged  pseudogyne)  reared  from  grass  roots  and  trans- 
ferred to  leaves  of  Comus  established  colonies  apparently  identical  with 
those  occurring  normally  on  Carnus, 

Schizoueura  (apterous  individuals)  in  some  number  remain  on  grass 
roots  and  are  associated  with  apterous  males  and  females,  the  females 
of  which  are  oviparous. 

Individuals  of  these  different  forms  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
descriptions  of  both  corni  and  panicola  and  differences  do  not  exceed 
the  range  of  variation  common  to  species  of  Aphididae. 

CONCLUSION. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  the  species  of 
Schizoueura  infesting  grass  roots  and  dogwood  leaves  and  described  as 
distinct  species  are  identical. 

That  the  winged  generation  of  asexual  individuals  produced  from 
grass  roots  in  autumn  migrate  to  leaves  of  dogwood  of  different  species 
and  establish  colonies  of  apterous  individuals,  which  become  sexually 
mature  and  the  females  of  which  deposit  eggs  on  dogwood. 
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That  the  number  of  broods  produced  on  Comus  in  spring  (which 
must  now  be  inferred)  and  the  time  of  return  migration  to  grass  are  yet 
to  be  determined. 

That  in  addition  to  the  migratory  winged  autumn  brood  there  appears 
to  exist  under  certain  conditions  an  apterous  form  which  produces  a 
brood  of  sexual  individuals  on  grass  roots  the  females  of  which  deposit 
eggs  the  fate  of  which  is  unknown. 

HETEROPTEBA  INFESTING  GRASS. 

Thk  Chinch  Bug. 

(BUastts  leueopierua  Say.) 

The  Chinch  Bug  is  too  well  known  as  a  grass  and  grain  pest  to  need 
any  special  mention  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that. 
it  prefers  the  annual  grasses  rather  than  perennials,  and  were  it  con- 
fined to  the  noxious  Foxtails  (Setaria)  we  might  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  but  its  fondness  for  Hungarian  grass  is  too  conspicuous  to 
pass  over.  It  does  not  appear  to  multiply  as  rapidly  in  sod  land,  though 
I  have  found  it  in  Blue-grass  where  this  alone  could  furnish  it  food. 

The  Long  Bug. 
{l86knodemu8  faUou8  Say.) 

Were  it  not  for  its  elongated  form  this  species  could  be  most  easily 
mistaken  for  the  Chinch  Bug,  for,  excepting  this  peculiarity,  it  comes 
nearer  in  appearance  to  the  Chinch  Bug  than  any  of  the  numerous 
species  which  have  been  confused  with  that  noted  pest 

Hitherto  I  believe  it  has  not  been  classed  among  insects  of  economic 
importance.  It  is,  however,  quite  evidently  increasing  in  numbers  in 
this  region  and  should,  I  think,  be  mentioned,  at  least,  in  this  connec- 
tion. That  it  is  a  grass-feeding  insect  is  evidenced  by  its  abundance  in 
all  stages  in  grass  land  where  other  plants  are  scarce  or  wanting,  and 
would  be  expected  of  an  insect  so  closely  related  to  the  Chinch  Bug.  I 
have  found  it  more  common  in  rather  low  ground,  and  especially  in  the 
wild  grasses  between  upland  and  bottom-land,  or  along  the  borders  of 
sloughs  or  small  streams. 

While  only  a  fall  brood  of  larvae,  developing  in  July  and  August  and 
maturing  in  September,  have  as  yet  been  observed,  it  is  probable  that, 
as  with  the  Chinch-Bug,  there  are  two  broods  each  year,  adults  of  the 
second  hibernating  and  depositing  eggs  in  the  spring. 

If  multiplying,  so  as  to  become  a  serious  pest,  I  know  of  no  remedies 
to  suggest  further  than  those  applicable  to  Chinch  Bugs,  and  probably 
the  most  eficient  one  would  be  that  of  burning  dead  grass  and  rubbish 
in  the  fall. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  nota- 
bly certain  Capsidw  such  as  Miris  affinis  and  related  species,  and  several 
species  of  LyguSj  which  I  suspect  will  be  added  to  our  list  of  grass  pests^ 
but  I  have  aa  yet  made  no  careful  study  of  their  habits. 
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REPORT  OF   OBSERVATIONS   UPON   INSECTS   AFFECTING 

GRAINS. 


By  F.  M.  Webster,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  December  14,  1889. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  my  annaal  report  of  observatious  on  insects  affecting 
cereal  grains,  made  nnder  your  direction,  during  the  current  year.  A  more  elaborate 
report,  treating  of  the  destructive  grain  insects  of  the  United  States,  to  be  prepared 
jointly  with  yourself,  isnearing  completion,  and  the  present  report  is  submitted  now, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  including  details  in  the  more  important  work  to 
follow.  As  usual,  I  am  under  many  obligations  for  the  determination  of  specimens 
and  numberless  other  courtesies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Webster. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLET, 

U.  8,  Entomologist 


THE  WHEAT   STRAW  WORM. 

(laosoma  triiici  Riley.) 

These  insects  have  not  beei^  observed  by  me  in  any  great  numbers 
since  they  were  last  treated  in  my  reports,  and  the  species  is  only  men- 
tioned in  order  to  record  the  occurrence  of  a  female  of  the  wingless 
spring  form,  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  a  field  of  wheat. 

THE  WHEAT  STEM  MAGGOT. 
(Meromyza  americana  Fitch.) 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  a  summer  brood  originating 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  largely,  it  is  supposed,  in  volunteer 
wheat,  considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  destruction  of 
this  illegitimate  growth  of  grain.  There  has,  however,  been  pretty 
good  cause  for  believing  that  the  insect  developed  also  in  other  plants, 
and  this  season  we  have  reared  the  adult  from  Blue  grass,  Poa  pratensiSj 
during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  species  there  has  been  nothing  placed  on 
record  relative  to  its  discrimination  between  varieties^of  wheat,  or 
42 
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whether  these  insects  really  possessed  any  such  instincts,  the  inference 
having  been  that  one  variety  was  as  acceptable  to  them  as  another. 
Bearing  upon  this  point  I  have  obtained  some  interesting  information, 
which,  though  by  far  too  slender  a  thread  on  which  to  hang  a  positive 
assertion,  yet  forms  sufficient  grounds  for  a  suspicion  that  the  species 
may  possess  some  exceedingly  flue  instincts  regarding  plant  tissue. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1888,  a  field  of  oat  stubble  on  the  exper- 
iment farm  was  subdivided,  two  plats  each  several  acres  in  extent  being 
80WI1,  the  one  to  velvet  chaff  and  the  other  to  Michigan  Amber  wheat 
Between  the  two  was  a  nan*ow  strip  comprising  a  mixture  of  both 
varieties.  From  the  beginning  of  preparation  of  the  ground  to  the  end 
of  harvest  this  year  all  conditions  excepting  seed  were  exactly  the  same. 

The  attacks  of  these  larvae  were  quite  severe  during  June^  and  on  the 
14th  of  this  month  an  examination  of  the  plats  above  mentioned  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  in  the  velvet  chaff  the  destroyed  heads  outnumbered 
those  in  the  Michigan  Amber  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  one. 
Furthermore,  the  narrow  strip  of  mixed  grain  intervening  showed  very 
much  the  same  feature.  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  rea- 
son for  this  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  attack  other  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  straw  ;  that  of  the  velvet  chaff  being  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions a  few  days  earlier  in  maturing,  yet  it  is  known  among  farmers 
as  possessing  a  softer  straw  than  the  Michigan  Amber,  which  fact  pre- 
supposes the  tissue  of  the  stem  immediately  above  the  upper  joint  to 
be  to  a  corresponding  degree  more  tender  and  juicy  at  the  time  of  ovi- 
position  by  the  females. 

THE  WESTERN  STRIPED    CUTWORM. 

(AgrotU  herilis  Grote. ) 

The  present  year  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  severity  of  cutworm 
attacks,  especially  in  corn-fields,  the  most  abundant  and  pernicious 
species  thus  engaged  being  the  one  under  consideration.  Ordinarily 
we  look  for  these  dusky,  semi  subterranean  destroyers  in  fields  of  re- 
cently broken  grass  lands,  but  this  season  their  ravages  were  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  such  proscribed  bounds,  and  old  lands  suffered  with  the 
new. 

On  the  28th  of  May  I  visited  a  field  of  corn  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city 
of  La  Fayette,  which  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  cutworms,  notwith- 
standing the  present  was  the  seventh  consecutive  crop  of  corn  which 
had  been  planted  on  this  ground.  In  fact,  so  abundant  were  the  pests, 
that  from  a  mass  of  dried  weeds  and  earth,  covering  a  couple  of  square 
feet,  and  which  had  been  left  by  the  plows,  I  took  36  individuals,  and 
a  clod  a  few  inches  away  concealed  5  more ;  the  whole  number  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  same  species. 

The  only  apparent  cause  for  this  congregating  in  corn-fields,  and  in 
this  one  in  particular,  is  that  during  the  ovipositing  season  last  sum- 
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met  the  grass  lands  in  this  section  were  witliering  and  drying  up  nnder 
a  terrible  drought.  This  corn-field  had  been  poorly  cultivated  and  the 
lower  portions  grew  up  to  grass  and  weeds,  thereby  forming  a  more 
desirable  locality  for  the  females  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  other  words,  the 
droaght  of  August  and  September  of  1888  drove  the  moths  to  the  corn- 
fields to  oviposit,  and  the  abundance  of  worms  this  year  is  the  result. 

The  thirty-six  cutworms  collected  on  May  28  were  taken  home  and 
immediately  placed  in  a  breeding  cage,  being  fed  upon  clover  during 
the  few  days  they  remained  above  ground.  The  first  moth  appeared 
on  August  23,  followed  by  others  up  to  the  26th,  when  a  medium-sized 
Anthrax  was  also  observed  in  the  cage.  As  nothing  could  be  found  in 
the  literature  at  hand  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  Bomhyliidce  had  ever 
been  reared  from  lepidopterous  larvae,  in  this  country,  its  occurrenoe 
was  supposed  to  be  accidental,  the  larva  having  been  in  some  way 
taken  up  with  the  earth  in  the  cage.  It  was  followed,  however,  on  Sep- 
tember 1  by  a  second  adult,  and  two  more  appeared  on  the  4th,  others 
appearing  up  to  the  9th,  when  all  doubts  as  to  the  host  of  these  fiies 
were  removed  by  two  adults  issuing  from  a  couple  of  chrysalids  laying 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  Anthrax  leaving  their  cimpty  pupa  cases 
protruding  half  way  out  from  the  chrysalids  of  the  Agrotis.  The  flies 
may  be  roughly  described  as  from  10  to  l^"*"*  in  length,  black,  densely 
covered  with  fine  silky  hairs,  those  on  praescutum  and  episternum  of 
niesothorax,  basal  half  of  abdomen,  and  tuft  on  posterior  margin  of 
penultimate  segment  being  silvery  white,  changing  to  yellowish,  espe- 
cially on  the  shoulders. 

The  same  species  was  frequently  observed,  near  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, hovering  about  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  trees 
recently  denuded  of  their  foliage  by  the  larvae  of  Datana  ministra, 
thereby  conveying  the  impression  that  they  might  be  parasitic  upon 
that  species  also. 

As  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  time  and  method  of  oviposition 
of  the  BombyliidWy  it  will  only  be  safe  to  say  that  the  eggs  were  depos- 
ited either  on  or  about  the  bodies  of  these  cutworms  prior  to  the  28th  of 
May. 

In  a  most  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Riley,  in  the  Second  Report  U.  S. 
Entomological  Commission,  pp.  262-269,  larvae  of  an  allied  species  is 
mentioned  as  infesting  the  egg-pods  of  Caloptentis  spretus^  being  found 
of  dififerent  sizes  during  most  of  the  year.  From  rearing  this  species, 
Systcechus  oreasy  O.  S.,  Dr.  Riley  concludes  that,  "  as  a  rule,  but  one  year 
is  required  for  full  development ;  ^  but  there  is  great  irregularity  and  a 
tendency  to  retardation  of  such  development. 

Should  the  species  under  consideration  be  of  similar  habits,  the  eggs 
would,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  have  been  deposited  last  fall,  the  larvae 
wintering  over  in  the  bodies  of  these  cutworms,  which  are  not  usually 
over  half  grown  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  If  this  be  true  it  is 
certainly  an  interesting  feature  of  parasitism. 
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THE  ARMY  WORM. 
{Leucania  unipuncta  Haw.) 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  area  of  low,  wet  lands,  which  are  being 
ander-drained  and  bronght  into  cultivation,  the  natural  haanta  of  this 
species  becomes  more  and  more  encroached  upon.  What  the  ukimate 
effect  of  this  change  of  natural  conditions  will  amount  to  in  the  future,  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  spring  brood  of 
moths  in  their  selection  of  places  of  ovipositioa,  only  future  years  will 
answer.  In  accoi*dance  with  the  characteristic  partiality  of  the  species 
for  low,  damp  localities,  the  outbreaks  in  Indiana  this  year  have  been 
restricted  to  the  lower  laying  and  flatter  portions  of  the  State,  where  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  land  remains  undrained,  except  by  open 
ditches.  While  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  going  on,  the  fact  that  dry 
seasons  are  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  species  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  The  last  two  summers  have  been  unusually  dry,  and 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  up  to  May  30,  was  exceedingly  dry,  mak- 
ing three  consecutive  years  of  drought,  during  all  of  which  this  pest  has 
appeared  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  the  maximum  injury  being 
caused  the  present  summer.  During  this  period,  also,  we  have  had  wet 
springs  and  dry  summers  and  dry  springs  and  wet  summers,  proving 
conclusively  that  wet  weather  has  little  if  any  direct  influence  upon  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  numbers.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
suspicion  that  this  ebb  and  flow,  so  to  speak,  may  be  due  more  to  the 
fluctuation  of  natural  enemies  than  to  the  direct  influence  of  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  severe  droughts  excepted. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  where  considerable  damage  was 
done  last  year,  there  occurred  this  season  only  one  weak,  aborted  out- 
break, in  a  small  field  of  rank  growing  timothy  grass.  A  slight  attack 
three  years  ago  on  the  borders  of  a  large  tract  of  swampy  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  was  not  followed  by  others,  either  last 
season  or  this,  although  this  year  similar  and  more  serious  outbreaks 
occurred  in  that  immediate  section  of  the  State,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  same  locality.  Such  phenomena  can  not  be  wholly  attributed  to 
meteorological  conditions,  most  certainly.  The  most  efficient  parasites 
of  the  army-worm  are  two  species  of  Taehinw,  and  we  have  reared  both 
plentifully  this  season.  The  local  effects  of  these  parasites  is  probably 
more  lasting  than  we  are  given  to  suppose.  A  circumstance  came  under 
our  observation  recently  where  the  attack  of  a  similar  species  of  Tachina 
on  the  larvae  of  I>atana  ministra,  infesting  an  isolated  walnut  tree,  was 
such  that  the  tree  has  been  free  of  the  caterpillars  since  1885.  If  the  ef- 
fects are  equally  lasting  in  the  case  of  the  army- worm  it  will  be  difficult 
to  foretell  their  appearance  in  dangerous  localities,  even  in  seasons  sup- 
posed to  be  most  favorable. 

Again,  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  army- worm  to  destroy  is  in  their 
massing  together  in  endless  numbers.    Were  it  not  for  this  they  would 
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not  be  more  desti'uctive  than  others  of  the  group  of  cut- worms  to  which 
they  belong.  As  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  prevailing  system  of 
underdrainage  has  at  present  a  tendency  to  emphasize  this  gregarious 
habit  by  restricting  the  area  of  wet  grounds. 

Whether  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  or  whether,  after  a  time, 
the  effect  will  be  to  break  up  the  habit  of  massing  into  large  swarms, 
and  diffuse  them  into  smaller  and  less  destructive  colonies,  remains  yet 
to  be  seen. 

The  heaviest  damage  has  this  season,  here  in  Indiana,  fallen  upon 
the  rye  crop,  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  excited  much  comment  among 
farmers.  The  reasons  for  this  seemingly  general  selection  of  this 
crop,  for  depredation  by  the  worms,  are  (1)  on  account  of  its  hardy  na- 
ture, rye  is  often  sown  on  these  swampy  or  mucky  lauds,  as  it  with- 
stands the  weather  there  better  than  any  other  crop ;  and  (2)  by  na- 
ture it  is  a  rank  grower,  and,  therefore,  a  field  in  spring  presents  to  the 
female  moth  all  the  requirements  of  a  suitable  locality  to  place  her 
eggs,  viz,  where  her  progeny  will  have  an  abundant  supply  of  succu- 
lent food,  in  a  damp  place  and  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  all  fields  of  rye  examined  which  have  been  ravaged  by  the  army- 
worm,  the  latter  were  found  to  have  originated  in  the  fields  themselves 
and  had  not  migrated  to  them.  Gases  were  not  uncommon,  however, 
where  the  worms  originated  in  grass  lands  and  from  thence  invaded 
fields  of  wheat  and  oats. 

The  prospect  of  controlling  the  outbreaks  of  the  army- worm  in  the 
future  seems  encouraging,  provided  the  farmer  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  their  habits.  Much  of  the  damage  done  might  be  prevented  if 
decided  measures  were  taken  at  the  start.  The  trouble  is  that  too 
often  the  farmer  wastes  the  most  precious  time  in  waiting  to  see  what 
the  worms  are  going  to  do,  and  by  the  time  he  finds  out  they  are  beyond 
control. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  where  a  neighborhood  has  turned 
out  en  masscy  and  taken  decisive  measures  to  destroy  the  worms,  little 
injury  has  been  done.  These  measures  have  consisted  in  ditching 
around  the  infested  area  and  either  flooding  the  ditch  with  water,  or 
otherwise  destroying  what  fell  into  it,  and  driving  stock  over  the  area 
inclosed  by  the  ditches,  whereby  vast  numbers  of  worms  were  crushed. 
From  pupae  obtained  in  Fulton  County  the  following  parasites  were 
reared :  Ichneumon  brevicinctor  Say,  Nemorcea  leucaniw  and  Drymeia 
sp  ?.  Ophion  purgattis  Say,  also  a  parasite  on  Leucania^  was  this  year 
reared  from  pupa  of  Scoliopteryx  libatrix, 

THE  FALL  AEMY-WORM. 
.  (Laphygmafrugiperda  Ah.  and  Sin.) 

In  1885  and  again  1889,  we  found  larvae  of  this  species  feeding  on  the 
tassels  and  unfolding  leaves  of  young  volunteer  corn,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.    In  Both  cases  we  reared  adult 
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moths  firom  the  larvae,  the  former  appearing  darlug  late  October.  These 
breedings  woald  seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the  fall  brood 
may  winter  over  in  the  adult  stage. 

A  NEW  OUT- WORM. 
{Luperina  {Hadena)  aiipata  Morr.) 

On  May  28,  while  searching  for  Sphenophorus  in  a  field  of  corn 
planted  on  recently  broken  prairie  sod,  a  depredator  was  found  which 
both  in  itself  and  method  of  work  was  new  to  me.  Though  the  young 
com  was  at  the  time  several  inches  high,  many  of  the  plants  were  with- 
ering and  dying,  but  aside  from  this  neither  the  plant  itself  nor  the 
earth  about  it  gave  the  least  indication  of  the  presence  or  nature  of  the 
destroyer.  Digging  down  in  the  earth  about  the  hills,  one  or  more  of 
the  shoots  would  be  found  wholly  or  partly  eaten  off,  either  near  or  a 
short  distance  above  the  seed,  and  in  a  single  instance  the  seed  kernel 
itself  was  observed  being  eaten.  The  method  of  attack  appeared  to  be 
to  first  eat  into  the  tender  stem  and  then  to  burrow  upward,  after  the 
manner  of  Oortyna  nitela,  above  ground,  and  as  soon  as  one  plant  was 
consumed  another  was  attacked,  without  the  worm  coming  to  the  sur- 
face. The  larvae  were  rather  slender,  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
incii  long,  quite  active  and  in  general  «ioloration  somewhat  resembling 
the  larvae  of  Crambus  zeellm,  but  being  more  robust,  spinning  no  web 
and  living  wholly  under  ground.  Larvae  taken  from  the  field  June  8, 
continued  feeding  in  confinement  until  early  in  July,  and  the  moths 
appeared  in  the  breeding  cage  about  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  On 
account  of  being  absent  from  home  much  of  the  time  between  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  20th  of  July,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  exact 
dates. 

My  own  collections  of  larvae  were  from  recently  broken  prairie  sod 
only,  none  being  found  in  timothy  or  blue-grass  sod  adjoining.  Farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  field  state,  however,  that  the  worm  does  work  in 
timothy  sod,  and  serious  damage  in  a  fall-plowed  field  was  attributed 
to  their  work. 

Under  date  of  June  16,  Mr.  J.  0.  Besom,  of  Anderson.  Madison  County, 
Ind.,  wrote  me  that  a  kind  of  Gut-worm  had  appeared  in  his  fields 
which  he  had  never  observed  before.  They  began  working  on  clover 
sod,  about  May  10,  and  destroyed  the  first  planting  of  corn,  and  were 
at  the  date  of  writing  making  way  with  the  second  planting,  working 
underground  and  eating  the  plants  from  the  roots  upward  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  larvae  are  whitish,  striped  on  the  back  with  brown,  head  and 
cervical  shield  yello  wish.  Their  general  form  is  more  slender  and  longer 
than  that  of  ordinary  cut-worms,  being  nearer  that  of  Oortyna. 
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{Crambua  zeelltu  et  al.) 

While  natural  enemies  of  the  larvae  of  varioas  species  of  Orambtis 
have  been  recorded,  those  attacking  the  adult  moths  are,  so  far  as  pub- 
lished record  goes,  rather  limited  in  point  of  numbers. 

One  of  the  probable  enemies  of  our  corn- destroying  Crambus  is  a 
Neuropter,  a  Bittacus  near  stigmaterua.  During  August  Mr.  W.  O. 
Pritz  brought  me  an  example  which  he  had  observed  to  attack  a  female 
moth,  chasing  her  about,  finally  worrying  her  down  and  killing  her.  The 
remains  of  the  moth  when  brought  to  me  were  too  much  mutilated  to 
determine. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Latta,  of  Haw  Patch,  Ind.,  tells  me  that  the  moths  of 
Crambus  laquealellm^  which  I  observed  in  abundance  in  his  yard,  were 
destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  the  Wood  Pewee,  Gontopua  viren$  L. 

THE  WHITE  GRUB. 
{Lachnoatema  8pp,  f) 

The  present  season  has  been  marked  by  the  most  serious  depreda- 
tions of  these  pests  that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  Pastures,  mead- 
ows, and  corn-fields  have  suffered  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  75 
per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Fields  this  season  devoted  to  corn,  but  for  thirty 
years  previous  under  cultivation,  continuously  producing  some  one  of 
the  cereal  grains,  have  been  very  seriously  damaged,  large  areas  of  the 
corn  withering  and  dying  in  the  hill  during  August  and  Septembery 
from  five  to  twenty  grubs  being  found  in  and  about  a  single  hill.  As 
early  as  May  13,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  they  were  destroying 
young  barley  growing  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  produced  a  crop 
of  this  grain  for  the  six  preceding  years.  Adjoining  this  plot  of  bar- 
ley was  another  which  had  been  devoted  to  oats  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, but  which  was  only  slightly  attacked.  A  precisely  similar  plot  of 
buckwheat,  which  had  produced  the  same  crop  for  the  same  period, 
was  found  also  invaded,  and  on  July  24  the  grubs  were  found  in  the 
act  of  cutting  off  the  plants,  now  several  inches  in  height. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  various  substances  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  possibility  of  destroying  the  grubs  without  in- 
jury to  the  plant  infested.  Oorn  was  the  plant  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, being  at  the  time  the  most  convenient  to  obtain ;  the  substances 
used,  howAver,  had  they  been  ever  so  effective,  could  hardly  be  applied 
with  practical  advantage  by  the  extensive  farmer. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Placed  a  grub  about  the  roots  of  a  single  plant  on 
May  14;  two  days  later,  applied  a  sufficient  amount  of  air-slaked  lime 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  very  lightly,  watering  thoroughly. 

Result,  May  22,  plant  killed  but  the  grub  uninjured. 

Experiment  No.  2.— Placed  grub  about  roots  of  plant  May  14 ;  two  days 
later  applied  table  salt  in  solution  at  rate  of  235  pounds  per  acre. 
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Result,  five  days  later,  plaut  and  grub  alike  uuiujured.  A  necond 
application  killed  the  plant  but  not  the  grub. 

Experiment  No.  3. — Placed  grub  about  root  of  plant  May  14;  two  days 
later  applied  fresh  unleached  ashes  to  surface  of  ground  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  lightly. 

Result,  five  days  after,  plant  and  grub  alike  uninjured. 

ExperiiHent  No,  4. — Single  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  14; 
two  days  later  applied  4  ounces  gas-tar  water. 

Result,  next  day,  plant  killed;  grub  uninjured. 

Experiment  No.  5. — Single  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  14; 
two  dajs  after  earth  about  roots  thoroughly  saturated  with  tobacco  water. 

Result,  five  days  after,  plant  and  grub  alike  uninjured. 

Experiment  No.  6. — Single  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  14 ; 
two  days  later  applied  1  drachm  Diamond  soluble  bone*  in  solution. 

Result,  six  days  later,  plant  and  grub  unaffected  by  application  ; 
grub  eating  off  the  roots. 

Experiment  No.  7. — Grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  14;  two 
days  later  i  ounce  carbon  bisulphide  poured  in  hole  made  in  earth  near 
roots  and  immediately  refilled  with  earth. 

Result,  second  day  after,  plant  and  grub  both  dead. 

Experiment  No.  8.  ^Single  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  14; 
two  days  after  thoroughly  saturated  the  soil  with  ammonial  water  of 
1.025  specific  gravity,  2.68  per  cent,  ammonia  reduced  75  per  cent 

Result,  three  days  after,  plant  killed  but  the  grub  was  alive  and  active. 

Experiment  No.  9.* — One  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  22 
and  one  drachm  of  phosphate  salt  applied  in  solution  to  the  soil  about 
roots.  On  23d,  corn  was  being  destroyed  by  the  grub  and  the  next  day 
the  plant  was  wholly  eaten  off  while  his  grubship  appeared  uninjured. 

Experiment  No.  lO.f — Single  grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  and  one 
drachm  of  fertilizing  salt  applied  in  solution  to  soil  about  roots. 

Result,  two  days  later,  plant  withering,  grub  all  right  but  had  not  fed 
from  plant  which  soon  died. 

Experiment  No.  11. — Grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  22 ;  soil 
at  once  saturated  with  solution  of  powdered  Pyrethrum  and  water ; 
1  ounce  of  powder  to  gallon  of  water. 

Result,  two  days  later,  neither  plant  nor  grub  injured. 

Experiment  No.  12. — Grub  placed  about  roots  of  plant  May  22 ;  next 
day  the  soil  about  the  roots  was  drenched  with  decoction  of  Burdock 
leaves. 

^AnAlysis:  Percent. 

Available  phosphoric  acid 13  to  15 

Insolable  phosphoric  acid 1  to   3 

Total 15  to  17 

Ammonia i  to   1 

r  The  phosphate  salt  and  fertilizing  salt  ased  in  experiments  9, 10,  and  14,  were  sent 

%0  the  Indiana  experiment  statiou  b^  tbo  manufi^cturer,  G.  S,  Fitcb;  &ay  Qxt^f  Mich.| 
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Result,  two  days  later,  plaut  untouched  ;  grub  active,  buk  seemingly 
uuaffected  by  application. 

Eocperiment  No.  13. — October  6,  earth  in  field  in  the  vicinity  of  wheat 
plants  being  destroyed  by  white  grub,  thoroughly  drenched  with  decoc- 
tion of  Burdock  leaves. 

Kesult  of  examination  on  October  14:  The  grub  was  found  a  short 
distance  from  the  plants  uninjured,  it  having  evidently  destroyed  severaJ 
after  application  of  liquid. 

Experiment  No.  14. — October  3,  earth  about  wheat  plants,  being  de- 
stroyed in  field  by  white  grub,  thickly  covered  with  fertilizing  salt  and 
drenched  with  water. 

Result  of  examination  October  14  exactly  as  in  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  grub  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  plants. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  Dipterous  parasite  has  been  recorded  as 
preying  upon  white  grubs,  as  the  subterranean  habits  of  the  pest  con- 
tributes to  its  protection  in  this  respect.  There  is,  however,  prett}^ 
good  evidence  that  there  is  at  least  one  species  of  fly  which  exists  to 
some  extent  in  holding  these  grubs  in  check.    On  September  21,  while 

who  advertises  both  as  not  ouly  being  excellent  fertilizers,  but  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  insect  life,  especially  cbiucb-bugs  and  cut-worms. 

Tbe  following  analyses  were  kindly  made  for  me  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Huston,  chemist 
of  Indiana  experiment  station: 

I.  Phosphate  salt, 

A.  Qualitative  analysis. 

Bases  present :  Acids  present : 

Calcium,  Hydrochloric, 

Sodium,  Sulphuric, 

Iron,  trace.  Carbonic, 

Aluminium,  trace,  Silicic,  trace. 

Magnesium,  trace,  Phosphoric,  trace. 
Organic  matter,  trace. 

Principal  constituente :  Common  salt,  gypsum,  carbonate  of  lime. 

B.  Per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  x^resout,  .03. 

II.  Fertilizing  salt, 

A.  Qualitative  analysis. 

Bases  present :  Acids  present : 

Sodium,  Hydrochloric, 

Calcium,  trace.  Sulphuric,  trace. 

Organic  matter,  trace.  Silicic,  trace. 

Phosphoric,  slight  trace. 
Chief  constituent :  Common  salt. 

B.  Quantitative  analysis. 

Per  cent. 

Salt(NaCl) 97.70 

Gypsum  (CaSo) 44 

Insoluble  matter 47 

Moisture 1.09 

Soluble  organic  matter  and  loss 30 

Total 100.00 

Samples  drawn  at  experiment  station  irom  full  sacks,  special  care  being  taken  to 
insure  fair  samples.  Neither  of  theste  samples  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or  nitrogen. 
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collecting  material  for  experioieutatiou,  in  a  field  seriously  damaged  by 
grubs,  we  found  a  hill  of  corn,  which,  though  it  contained  none  of  the 
depredators,  bore  every  evidence  of  having  been  destroyed  by  them, 
as  other  hills  in  a  similar  condition  about  it  contained  from  5  to  10  in- 
dividuals. Instead,  however,  a  larva  of  a  species  of  Urax,  near  bastardij 
was  found.  As  the  larvae  of  Urax  are  known  to  be  carnivorous,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  one  found  had  made  way  with  the  grubs,  but 
not  until  after  the  latter  had  destroyed  the  com. 

THE  VABYINa  ANOMALA. 
{Anomala  variana,  Fabr.). 

The  only  record  of  this  species,  as  a  grain  destroying  insect  occurs  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1884,  p.  412,  where 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  Barns,  of  Marion,  Marion  County,  Kans.,  reported  the 
beetle  as  working  serious  damage  to  wheat  in  the  field  during  the  month 
of  June,  destroying  1,000  bushels  for  one  farmer. 

These  beetles  occur  generally  over  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  we  have 
frequently  met  them  hoTering  on  heads  of  wheat  in  the  field,  but  never 
remarked  any  serious  injury.  In  this  State  the  adult  insects  are  preyed 
upon  by  one  of  the  Asilidw,  Laphria  tergissa  Say,  and  we  have  several 
times  caught  these  flies  on  wing  with  one  of  the  beetles  in  their  clutches, 
their  beak  puncturing  the  body  of  their  victim. 

THE  WHEAT  WIEE-WOBM. 

(Agriotes  mancus.  Say.) 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  learning  the 
effect  of  the  applications  of  salt,  as  against  the  larvae  of  this  species. 

The  method  employed  was  to  place  a  number  of  kernels  of  corn  in 
earthen  pots,  and  transport  larvae  from  the  fields,  where  they  were  en- 
gaged in  destroying  wheat,  placing  them  among  the  corn  in  these  pots, 
the  salt  being  applied  in  different  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Experiment  No.  1. — ^April  26,  six  kernels  of  corn,  and  two  wire- worms 
nearly  full  grown,  were  placed  together  in  a  pot  filled  with  earth,  the 
latter  being  saturated  with  water  from  beneath.  Common  barrel  salt 
was  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  the  rate  of  940  pounds 
to  the  acre.    May  1,  watered  from  above. 

Besult,  the  pot  was  examined  May  7,  and  both  worms  found  unaf- 
fected, they  having  in  the  meantime  eaten  nearly  all  of  the  corn,  the 
uninjured  kernels  failing  to  germinate. 

Experiment  No.  2. — This  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  No.  1,  all  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  except  that  salt  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  470 
pounds  per  acre. 

Besult  the  same  as  in  experiment  No.  1. 

Experiment  No.  3. — May  7,  placed  three  of  the  larvaB  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments  and  one  fresh  from  the  field,  with  corn  in  pot  of 
earth,  saturating  the  latter  from  below,  and  covering  surface  with  salt 
in  the  proportion  of  24,500  pounds  per  acre. 
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KeHult  five  days  later;  the  worms  were  alive  aud  as  active  as  they 
ever  were.  Corn  slightly  eaten,  but  uoue  showing  any  indication  of 
growing,  while  kernels  from  same  ear  planted  in  unsalted  soil  were 
sprouted.    The  corn  used  in  all  experiments  was  trom  the  same  ear. 

Draaierius  elegans  Fab. 

The  larva  of  this  species  has  been  mentioned  in  my  previous  reports 
as  destroying  other  insects,  and  themselves  injuring  young  corn.  In 
the  present  instance  they  were  found  exceedingly  abundant,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  near  New  Castle,  Ind.,  where  they  were  evidently  working  seri, 
ous  injury  to  a  field  of  young  wheat,  sown  in  growing  corn  about  Sep- 
tember 5.  This  field  had  produced  three  consecutive  crops  of  wheat- 
then  the  present  crop  of  corn,  among  which  the  young  wheat  was  grow- 
ing. It  was  true  the  wheat  was  seriously  infested  by  Hessian  fly,  aud 
therefore  the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  worms  were  not  de- 
stroying these;  but  the  damage  to  the  field  was  by  far  too  great  to 
have  been  done  by  the  fly  alone,  and  many  of  the  plants  had  been  eaten 
off  below  the  ground. 

With  this  new  revelation  regarding  their  food  habits,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  a  part  of  the  wire- worm  injuries  to  wheat  sown  among  corn 
may  be  due  to  this  species,  instead  of  the  preceiling. 

THE  TWELVE-SPOTTED  DIABROTIOA. 

(Diabrotica  l2-punotata,) 

The  adults  of  this  species  have  been  observed  in  greater  abundance 
than  ever  before.  Gardens  and  fields  have  been  literally  overrun  with 
them.  The  sexes  were  observeil  pairing  as  early  as  the  17th  of  April, 
thereby  promising  larvaj  sufliciently  early  to  attack  young  com,  even 
though  planted  at  the  usual  time.  The  list  of  food  plants  has  this  sea- 
son been  observed  to  include  the  following,  not  previously  reported: 
Wheat,  cabba^re,  caulitlower,  and  beans;  an  adult  was  also  observed 
feeding  on  volunteer  oats  December  14. 

THE  SWAMP  SPHENOPHORUS. 

{Sphenophorus  ochreua  Leo.) 

Few  insects  afford  a  better  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
harmless  species  may,  by  force  of  circumstances,  suddenly  become  ex- 
tremely injurious.  Known  to  the  entomologist  since  1858,  and  by  no 
means  a  rare  insect,  its  habits  unstudied  because  of  its  secluded  haunts 
and  valueless  food  plant,  the  species  appears  to  have  been  overtaken  by 
this  progressive  decade  in  agriculture. 

The  swamp  composing  the  field  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  study 
of  this  insect  was  broken  up  some  thirty  years  ago  and  two  crops  of 
corn  raised  on  it  without  damage  from  insect  attack,  after  which,  by 
reason  of  being  too  wet,  it  was  allowed  to  revert  back  to  its  original 
state.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  into 
cultivation,  aud  a  single  crop  of  corn  raised  from  a  portion  of  it,  this 
time  the  inBeots  being  notic^,  but  doing  no  material  injury.    The  land 
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wa8  again  allowed  to  go  back  to  its  primitive  state,  and  remained  thus 
until  last  season,  when,  after  being  drained,  a  porticKi  was  broken  and  the 
remainder  brought  into  cultivation  the  spring  of  the  present  yejir,  with 
the  results  here  given. 

Otber  fields  of  swamp  land,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  have  snffered 
in  the  same  manner  as  this  one,  but  there  is  at  present  no  information 
of  serious  damage  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

The  first  published  notice  of  the  destructive  habits  of  these  insects  is 
found  in  a  brief  notice  which  appeared  in  several  agricultural  papers 
during  July,  1888,  to  the  effect  that  Professor 
Forbes  had  found  them  to  be  very  destructive 
to  com  planted  on  recently  drained  swamp 
lands  in  Illinois,  the  adult  feeding  upon  a  spe- 
cies of  rush  {Seirpus)  and  a  common  reed  [Phrag- 
m%tes\  and  when  these  were  destroyed  they 
transferred  their  attention  to  the  young  corn. 

On  May  23,  adult  beetles  were 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Quincy  Earl,  a  far- 
mer residing  near  Dayton,  Ind.,  a 
small  village  about  8  miles  from 
La  Fayette^  with  the  statement 
that  they  were  destroying  his  corn. 

The  beetles  were  at  once  con- 
fined with  corn  plants  growing  in 
flower  pots,  the  males  proceeding  ^  ^ 

to   bury  their  snouts  into  the  ten-      Fm.  l.-8phenophor^i»  ochreiiM:  a,  larva;  ft.artnlt— 

der  stems,  near  the  snrface  of  the  <^u\^TRed  (after  Riiey.) 

soil;  but  the  females,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  bnrrowed  down  into 

the  earth,  out  of  sight,  and  staid  there. 

Stormy  weather  prevented  my  visiting  the  locality  until  June  2.  The 
infested  field  comprised  about  75  acres  of  recently  drained  swamp  land, 
plowed  the  present  spring,  except  a  small  portion  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  corn  the  previous  year,  and  the  first  and  second  planting  de- 
stroyed by  the  beetles.  On  that  portion  of  the  field  plowed  this  spring 
the  young  corn  was  not  yet  up,  but  on  that  portion  which  had  been  cul- 
tivated last  year  and  planted  earlier  this  year  than  the  newer-plowed 
portion,  the  young  plants  had  been  totally  destroyed,  the  lack  of  their 
natural  food  having  evidently  driven  the  insects  to  this  part  of  the  field, 
as  other  fields  in  the  vicinity  had  not  suffered  the  second  year  after  the 
ground  was  first  broken,  although  the  first  crop  hivd  been  destroyed. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  beetles  were  feeding  on  a  species  of  rush, 
Scirpus  atravirenSj  Muhl.,  i)uncturing  the  stems  just  below  the  snrface 
of  the  ground  and  eating  out  the  tender,  folded  leaves.  The  sexes  were 
pairing,  but  I  could  get  no  eggs.  A  large  number  of  adults  of  both 
sexes  were  taken  home,  as  also  were  specimens  of  the  Scirpus^  inclnding 
the  roots,  which  are  bnlbous  and  exceedingly  hard  and  compact.  These 
plants  were  placed  in  flower-pots,  and  on  each  was  placed  a  single  pair 
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of  adults.  The  oext  day  the  males  were  engaged  either  in  pairing  or 
feeding  upon  the  Scirpus^  but  the  females,  when  not  paired  with  the 
males,  had  burrowed  down  into  the  earth,  out  of  sight. 

On  a  second  visit  to  the  infested  field,  June  11,  but  few  females  were 
to  be  found  above  ground.  The  young  corn  was  coming  up  well,  but 
being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  males  and  a  few  females,  except  where 
Scirpus  was  growing  in  suflQcient  abundance  to  provide  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  food. 

Absence  from  home,  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of  July, 
not  only  interrupted  my  observations,  but  a  press  of  other  work  pre- 
vented my  visiting  the  field  again  until  August  21,  both  plants  and 
beetles  in  pots  having  in  the  mean  time  died. 

As  a  result  of  this  last  visit  I  found  two  adults,  one  of  which  was  feed- 
ing on  a  small  dwarfed  stalk  of  corn  and  the  other  on  Scirpus  atroviretis. 

An  examination  of  the  root  of  this  reed  re- 
vealed full-grown  larvse  (Fig.  1,  a)  and  fully 
developed  adults  still  within  thebiilbs.  Other 
bulbous  roots  of  the  same  plant  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  adult  had  only  recently  quitted 
its  birthplace.  Hurrying  home,  my  plants  in 
the  flower  pots,  long  ago  dead,  dried  up  and, 
as  I  thought,  worthless,  were  examined  and 
in  nearly  every  one  was  found  a  fully  devel- 
oped adult,  none  of  which  had  escaped  from 
the  bulbous  roots  wherein  they  had  devel- 
oped.   (Fig.  2.) 

Still  another  visit  to  this  field  on  August 
30  confirmed  all  previous  observations,  and 
a  single  pupa  was  also  found  in  a  bulb  of  the 
Scirpus, 

From  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  other 

species  of  this  genus,  coupled  with  the  fact 

Fio.  2.-work  of  sphenophoniM     that  ficlds  of  com  are  not  attacked  by  the 

oc/imi«inroot8of5cirpti«-nat-     bcctlcs  after  the  first   year  following  the 

ui^i  size  (after  Riley).  breaking  of  the  grouud,  it  seems  highly  im- 

probable  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  annual  brood.    This  being 

the  ca«e,  its  life  history  will  likely  be  as  follows:  The  insect  hibernates 

in  the  adult  stage,  coming  forth -from  its  hiding  places  in  spring,  the 

females  depositing  their  eggs  during  May  and  June  in  the  roots  of 

Scirpus.    The  larvae  hatching  from  these  develop  to  adults  and  emerge 

in  about  three  months. 

From  the  vast  differences  existing  between  the  plant  in  which  the 
species  breeds  and  that  of  the  corn  plant,  the  great  improbability  of 
the  insect  ever  breeding  in  corn  will  at  once  be  seen.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  prevention  seems  to  settle  in  the  destruction  of  these  reeds, 
root  and  stem,  the  season  prior  to  devoting  the  ground  to  corn.  The 
eggs  are  as  a  rule  deposited  in  bulbs  formed  the  preceding  year,  and 
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we  have  fonnd  healthy  adults  in  bulbs  after  the  latter  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  plow  and  lain  in  the  sun  for  over  a  month.  We  have  also 
found  them  developing  in  bulbs  in  ground  plowed  in  May  and  again 
in  July,  indicating  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  sum 
mer  fallow. 

The  most  practical  and  probably  the  most  effective  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  food  plant  of  the  pest  is  to  sow  rye  or  some  other  crop  on  the 
land  the  first  season  after  breaking. 

THE  CHINCH  B(JG. 
{Blis8U8  leucopierus  Say.) 

The  history  and  distribution  of  the  Chinch  Bug  in  Indiana  offers 
some  problems  not  only  very  perplexing  but  exceedingly  difficult  to 
solve.  In  facty  we  shall  here  make  no  attempt  toward  a  solution,  but 
rather  to  separate  a  few  of  the  many  complex  elements  which  are 
thought  to  influence  the  distribution  and  numbers  of  the  pest,  and  to 
some  extent  at  least  indicate  how  far  they  may  be  considered  or  per- 
haps eliminated  entirely  from  any  independent  relation  to  the  subject, 
thereby  affording  aid  to  the  future  investigator. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  Thomas  Say,  at  the  time  he  described 
the  species,  was  residing  at  ^ew  Harmony,  Indiana,  nevertheless  his 
description  was  drawn  from  a  single  specimen  taken  by  himself  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  so  far  as  we  know  he  may  have  died 
ignorant  of  its  occurrence  in  his  own  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States. 

Recently,  Professor  Forbes  has  collected  some  data  showing  that  the 
species  was  destructively  abundant  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  as 
early  as  1828,  and  was  also  observed  in  Richland  County  in  1823. 

Strictly  in  accordance  with  the  above,  while  that  portion  of  Illinois 
lying  adjacent  to  Indiana,  separated  only  by  the  Wabash  River,  has 
suffered  again  and  again  through  the  ravages  of  the  Chinch  Bug,  crops 
on  the  Indiana  side  have  not  often  suffered  from  any  extensive  or  wide- 
spread ravages  of  the  pest.  Kot  only  this,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
worst  infested  portion  of  Indiana  is  composed  of  those  counties  whose 
western  border  is  the  Wabash  River,  which  separates  them  from  Illi- 
nois, and  from  whence  the  insect  occurs  in  continually  diminishing 
numbers  northward  and  eastward  until  we  reach  Ihe  northern  coun- 
ties of  La  Porte,  St.  Joseph,  Elkhart,  La  Grange  and  Steuben,  where  its 
depredations  are  almost  entirely  unknown.*  Indeed,  during  the  years 
when  they  are  the  most  numerous  elsewhere,  I  have  found  them  in  these 
counties  only  with  difficulty,  and  few  of  the  farmers  know  what  the 
insect  is  like.  In  almost  exactly  the  same  latitude  in  De  Kalb  County, 
Illinois,  within  60  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  they  have  been  a  serious 
pest  since  1855. 

•The  only  exception  known  to  me  was  in  Elkhart  County,  where  they  were  re- 
ported to  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  in  1887. 
(See  BuU.  17,  U.  8.  Dopt.  Agri.,  Div.  Ent.,  p  9.)  Mr.  Dodge  has  very  kindly  looked 
np  this  matter,  and  writesmo  that  these  hngs  were  only  reported  from  one  locality  in 
very  limited  numbers  and  did  no  appreciable  damage. — F.  M.  W, 
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A  line  drawn  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  Indiana  diagonally 
across  the  State  to  the  Ohio  line,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Jay  County, 
will  divide  from  the  remainder  of  the  State  nearly  all  of  twenty-four 
coanties  over  which  the  Chinch  Bug  is  either  unknown  or  occurs  in  too 
limited  numbers  to  cause  serious  damage.  These  are  the  counties  enu- 
merated in  Tables  A  and  B.  As  the  numbers  of  counties  from  which  I 
have  information  of  serious  and  wide•8pQ^ad  damage  does  not  amount 
to  twenty-four,  I  have  added  others,  in  which  we  have  obser\'ed  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Chinch  Bugs,  and  filled  out  the  number  with  conn- 
ties  situated  in  the  infested  district.  These  are  enumerated  in  Tables 
C  and  D. 


Table  A. — Acreage  of  various  grains  produced  in  1887  throughout  the  area  over  which 
Chinch  Bugs  do  not  occur  in  destructive  numbers. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Blackford... 

lieKalb 

Elkhart 

Fulton 

Grant 

Huntington . 

Jay 

KoMciosko  .. 
LaO  range... 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Marshall.... 

Miaiul 

Noble 

Porter 

Pulaski 

Starke 

Steaben 

Sr.  Joseph... 

Wabash 

Wells 

WhiUoy 


Total 

Excess 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barlfiy. 

smnll 
grain. 

Com. 

of  small 

gi-ainover 

com. 

26.936 

9.142 

255 

3.-> 

36,368 

30,257 

+  6.111 

4«,362 

25.6H7 

2,065 

101 

76. 215 

42.om 

+34,211 

12,643 

2.544 

196 

41 

15,324 

16,000 

-      676 

30,097 

13.390 

211 

157 

43,855 

22,135 

+21,720 

44,896 

15,207 

705 

90 

60,898 

35.145 

+  25,753 

29,903 

5.684 

390 

35 

36.01i 

25.  827 

+  10,185 

42.077 

5.455 

347 

147 

48,026 

49,225 

-  1. 199 

34,888 

10, 693 

800 

195 

46.  576 

38.145 

+  8.431 

29.588 

8.766 

275 

145 

38,774 

39,656 

-      882 

42. 268 

13.274 

240 

162 

55.944 

40.065 

+  15.879 

36.903 

9.818 

873 

37 

47,631 

28,292 

+  19.339 

2.808 

26,690 

1,284 

275 

31, 057 

30.637 

+      420 

43,904 

15,054 

802 

335 

60.005 

39.690 

+20,405 

35,062 

10,145 

1,244 

186 

47,637 

33.238 

+14.399 

44.212 

7.919 

1.^ 

168 

52.4:w 

42.301 

+10. 137 

38,797 

12.345 

120 

44 

.•il.306 

29,4?2 

+21.854 

15,  312 

16.365 

1,026 

236 

32,939 

21. 042 

+11.897 

19,267 

7.828 

1,570 

394 

29,059 

23.686 

+  5,373 

3,591 

2,916 

1,657 

298 

8.462 

7.911 

+      5L1 

27,414 

9. 253 

219 

310 

87,196 

22.200 

+14,096 

41, 525 

11.482 

440 

30 

53.477 

30.698 

+22,779 

41,109 

8.391 

115 

149 

49.764 

45.638 

+  4,126 

32.301 

6.196 

672 

64 

89,123 

39,322 

—      190 

25.633 

9,727 

95 

45 

35.500 

24,753 

+  1C,747 

Table  B. — Acreage  of  various  grains  produced  in  1888  throughout  the  area  over  which 
Chinch  Bugs  do  not  ocair  in  destructive  numbers. 


Adams 

Allen 

Blackford  . . 
DeKalb.... 
Elkhart.... 

Fulion 

Grant 

Huntington 

Jay 

Kosciusko.. 
Lagrange  .. 

I«ake 

La  Porte... 
Marshall... 

Miami 

Koble 

Porter 

Pnlaski  .... 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph.. 
Wabash.... 

Wells 

Whitley.... 


23.130 

16, 818 

249 

50,460 

27. 228 

1,895 

11.067 

3.280 

253 

28.145 

14.249 

138 

43.818 

14.783 

1,013 

33. 970 

0.306 

267 

38,808 

5.693 

316 

32,639 

10,990 

218 

25,  43:< 

9,666 

311 

39, 878 

14,201 

334 

33.540 

10.285 

750 

3,874 

21.026 

1,330 

40.642 

18,033 

772 

33,187 

11.095 

1.449 

44,250 

8,160 

126 

37.983 

14.336 

217 

16,648 

17,428 

1.593 

17.007 

3,407 

1,633 

3.0M 

3.476 

1.696 

2.'>.9U 

10. 288 

310 

37.  602 

12, 170 

642 

40.  202 

9.89J 

1K3 

28.4:<7 

a  352 

611 

21.789 

10,647 

65 

51 

40.248 

31,417 

172 

78,764 

A  775 

140 

14. 730 

ltf.633 

169 

42. 701 

25.474 

78 

69.692 

36.663 

12 

40,561 

29.795 

201 

44.918 

48. 581 

186 

44.U33 

40,  218 

lUO 

35,  570 

40.750 

135 

64,548 

41,025 

55 

44.630 

30.252 

221 

26,461 

29,510 

787 

60.234 

41.345 

271 

46,012 

37.134 

188 

52,  724 

42.743 

44 

52,580 

29,915 

213 

35.882 

27,863 

282 

29,339 

26,232 

237 

9.374 

8,633 

317 

36.K.'i9 

21.  373 

714 

51.128 

29.343 

73 

fHj,  3:.o 

44.080 

147 

37.547 

38,009 

39 

32,540 

23,503 

+8.831 

+34.989 

-1.903 

+17,227 

+23,0-29 

+10.766 

—3,663 

+3. 815 

-5,180 

+13.  523 

+14.378 

—3,049 

+  18.889 

+8.878 

+9.981 

+22.665 

+8.019 

+3.097 

+741 

+15.486 

+21, 785 

+6,270 

—462 

+9,037 
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Tabur  C— Acreage  of  rarioun  grains  prodneed  in  18?<7  ihronghoHt  the  area  over  fchich 
Chinch  Hugs  occur  sometimeH  in  dcHtrnctirt  unmbers. 


Conntiea. 


BenUm   ..«• 

Clav* 

Cr»wfordv. 

Datriem 

^Duboia* 

GltMOU'^ 

Gn»en 

Jaokaon 

Knox* 

LawroncA  .. 

Martin 

Monrue  .... 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Pike 

PoHoy* 

Putnam  .... 
Sullivan*. .. 
Tippecannt«. 
VorroiUion  . 

Vigo    

Warrick*... 
Washington' 


Wheat.  '     OaU. 


2I: 

7. 
40. 
24. 
72, 
24. 
27. 
4S. 
11, 
1% 

0. 
12. 
14. 
83. 
35. 
«0. 
33. 
3:i, 
40. 
30. 
35. 
30, 
17, 


S02 

610 

513 

IMi 

527 

513 

M3 

584 

4«3 

423 

740 

505 

322 

343 

828 

608 

002 

544 

624  I 

330  ' 

274  I 

738  I 

088  I 

245  i 


Ryo. 


35.520 

300 

125 

».003 

160 

211 

0.380 

25 

10. 675 

340 

42 

10.060 

20 

87 

5,740 

386 

31 

11,030 

2:» 

178 

14. 733 

207 

45 

6,42« 

207 

68 

14.305 

136 

51 

7,766 

136 

101 

0,309 

35 

40 

17.708 

84 

06 

0,705 

01 

20 

0,420 

207 

66 

0.080 

8:» 

107 

6.600 

120 

47 

7,613 

117 

OC 

10,050 

820 

65 

14.667 

644 

120 

6,724 

362 

98 

13,006 

604 

217 

0,609 

62 

40 

10,028 

77 

68 

I    other 
Barloy.  '     nniall 

I    grain.    I 


Com. 


38.036  ! 

32.044  1 

16,»-'7  I 

61.143  I 

35,  584  , 

7H.  670  I 

37,290 

43,650 

55,184 

26.005 

23.833 

18.970 

30,210 

24.159 

43,617  I 

44,968 

67,669 

41,  370 

44.564 

64,660 

37.448 

40, 745 

30,799 

30,418 


Exceiift 
of  aniall 

grain 
lover  tHirn. 


71. 714 
26,447 
15,491  I 
30,472 
22,042 
45,  lu8  I 
34.141  I 
42.a'0 
47,331 
25,228  I 
21.403 
1G.462  I 
26.836  I 
16,  WfO 
30.751  I 
30.096 
38.079 
37.006  I 
44,100  I 
79.497  , 
36.  ."MO  I 
50,0h2  , 
33. 171 
30.206  i 
t 


—33.678 

+0.497 

+  1.436 

+  11,671 

+  13..^4i 

+33. 562 

+3.149 

426 

+7.853 

+777 

+2.440 

+2.517 

+3.  374 

+7.240 

+3,  Wt6 

+ 14,  873 

+28.600 

+4.364 

+455 

-14.837 

+  1.H99 

—337 

+6.628 

+6. 212 


Tablk  D. — Acreage  of  various  grains  produced  in  1888  throughout  the  area  over  which 
t)hinch  Bugs  occur  sometimes  in  destructive  uumbei's. 


Benton 

Ulay 

Crawford*..-. 

DavioMA 

BuboiH* 

(iilwon* 

Grei*n 

Jackaon 

Knox* 

Lawrence  .... 

Mitrtin 

Monroe , 

Orange 

Owen  , 

Parke 

Pike 

Po*ey* 

Putnam 

Sullivan* 

Tippecanoe  .. 
Vermillion  .. 

Vigo 

Warrick*... - 
Waahington* 


2,476 

36,801 

22.136 

10,720 

9,527 

7.216 

80,040 

11,104 

26.414 

10.168 

68,640 

6.606 

30.062 

12,627 

27,426 

14.135 

47.708 

6,860 

10,550 

14, 302 

14.450 

8,707 

10,147 

8,500 

13,446 

15,  246 

13.829 

10.402 

3:<,623 

0.718 

30,084 

10,164 

50,006 

7,465 

32,130 

8,104 

20,377 

11.270 

5:<.ooo 

15, 313 

29,98s 

7,710 

36,157 

14,327 

30,562 

10, 101 

18,465 

19,022 

372 
178  I 

13  I 
280 

48 
466 
263 
2.S4  I 
222  I 
20K  I 
124  ' 

04 

04 

82 
256 

64 
108 
131 
798 
670 
439 
657 
144 


81  I 
150  I 

10 

75  I 
128  i 
116 

84 

84 
163 

70 
126 

22 

78 

43 

57 
106 

30 

74 

68 
1-20 

76 
203 

67 

46 


30,724 

84.751 

3J,  184 

28,100 

16,766 

14.  602 

50,598 

30,2.M> 

36.758 

22.  709 

74,828 

48,280 

43. 926 

35.745 

41,848 

43.007 

55.058 

54,001 

26.238 

31.606 

23.407 

20,  928 

18.733 

16.241 

28,864 

2.'>,406 

23.H56 

17, 422 

43.554 

44,771 

41.248 

82,062 

66.618 

46.711 

40,538 

30.358 

41, 522 

45,808 

69. 012 

82.611 

38.210 

35,444 

61.244 

52,084 

40,054 

34,580 

38, 472 

34.011 

—45.027 
+.5.084 
+2.264 

+  ii,;«o 

+  13,060 

+26,648 
+8. 181 
-1.150 
+1.051 
6.328 
+2,  .'460 
+2,  402 
+3. 4.'>8 
+6,434 
-1.217 
+0,186 

+  10,907 
+  1,180 
-4,  286 

-13.590 

+2,766 

—840 

+6,  305 

+3,561 


*  Coontiea  marked  with  asterisk  (*)  are  those  in  which  Chinch  Bugs  have  beou  reported  in  dosiruct- 
ive  nambers. 

Mach  baa  been  said  of  late  of  the  inflaence  which  the  caltivation  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  has  on  the  nnmbers  and  distribution  of  the 
Chinch  Bng.  Tables  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  here  given  show  the  acreage  of 
each  of  the  cereal  grains  in  forty-eight  counties  for  the  years  1887  and 
1888.  It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  uninfested  counties  there  are 
but  fonr  which  had  a  greater  area  of  small  grain  than  of  corn  in  1887 
and  in  1888.  In  1887,  in  eleven  of  these  same  counties,  the  area  of 
wheat  exceeded  that  of  corn',  in  six  of  which  counties  the  Chinch  Bug 
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is  unheard  of.  Practically  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  1888, 
both  as  to  crop  and  bu^i^s.  In  the  twelve  counties  more  or  less  infested 
with  bugs  in  1887,  four  had  a  larger  area  of  coru  than  of  small  grain, 
and  all  but  seven  showed  a  greater  area  of  coru  than  wheat.  In  1888 
only  three  had  a  greater  area  devoted  to  wheat  than  corn,  and  six  had  a 
greater  area  of  corn  than  of  small  grains.  It  will  be  observed  that  Sul- 
livan County,  which  probably  suffers  from  Chinch  Bug  injury  as  bad  as 
any.  portion  of  the  State,  is  one  of  these.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
nature  of  the  crop  has  of  itself  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Chinch  Bug  in  Indian^. 


Tablk  E. — Totnl  amount,  in  inches  and  tenths,  of  precipitation  and  mean  temperature,  in 
degrees  and  tenths,  at  Princeton,  Gibson  County,  Ind.,  latitude  :i8^  2.*V  ^V.,  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  an^June,  for  the  j/ears  10«5,  188^,  1887,  1888,  and  1889. 


Te*r. 


1885 
1K86 

1887 
1888 


April. 

May. 

Juno. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Preeipi-    To-npera- 
(atiou.         tiire. 

Precipl- 
taUon. 

Tempt^ra- 
ture. 

3.70 
3.50 
2.30 
l.M 
.80 

53.5 
55.3 
63.2 
55.3 
55.2 

2.  30            61. 5 
2. 10            66. 1 
6. 10            68.  0 
1.  95            63.  5 
4.40            64.4 

5.90 
4.90 
.10 
2.50 
3.60 

71.9 
71.3 
74.3 
76.7 
70.7 

Table  F. — Total  amount,  in  inches  and  tenths,  of  precipitation  and  mean  temperature,  in 
degrees  and  tenths,  at  Angola,  Steuben  County,  Ind.,  latitude  41"^',^'  N.,  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  Jane,  for  the  years  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  188U. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1>'88 


4.3.5 
2.77 
1.12 
1.64 
1.19 


45.6 
52.5  I 
45.2 
46.5 
49.2 


6.95 

58.9 

4.32 

66.9 

3.49 

63.5 

4.16 

67.2 

1.95 

70.8 

5.24 

71.2 

3.75 

61.9 

6.16 

70.6 

5.25 

61.4 

3.50 

68.5 

Table  G. — Total  amount,  in  inches  and  tenths,  of  precipitation  and  mean  temperature,  in 
degrees  and  tenths,  at  Sandivichf  De  Kaih  County,  111.,  latitude  AV-  31'  A.,  during  the 
months  ofApnl,  May,  and  June  of  the  years  1885,  188t5,  1887,  1888,  aud  1889. 


1885 

1886 
18H7 
1888 
1889 


2.46  I 
1.36  I 
.57  I 
1.70  I 
3.15  i 


46.71 

L30 

58.65 

2.94 

6<5.40 

3.06 

64.70 

L28 

53.12 

L87 

6&55 

L77 

49.84 

5.14 

58.72 

2.76 

52.03 

3.08 

6L71 

5.40 

68.95 
68,82 
75.07 
72.48 
68.62 


Neither  can  this  unequal  distribution  be  attributed  to  the  interspersion 
of  timber  lands  among  the  cultivated  fields,  as  the  northern  and  south* 
ern  portions  are  about  equally  wooded,  and,  besides,  the  treeless 
prairies  of  the  State  are  not  particularly  subject  to  invasions  of  Chinch- 
bugs.  Low  temperature  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  the  ravages  in  more  northern  localities  like  Nebraska, 
northern  Iowa,  and  in  Minnesota  will  attest.  Coming  northward  from 
the  Ohio  River,  during  the  season  of  drought  which  has  occurred  each 
year  since  1886,  one  can  not  help  but  admit  that  the  eftects  of  dry 
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weather  are  greatest  in  the  soathern  portion  of  the  State.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  this  weather  condition  is  certainly  not  so  mUrked  be- 
tween Tippecanoe  and  Benton  Ck)unties  on  the  one  hand,  and  La  Porte 
and  Lagrange  Counties  on  the  other,  as  to  result  in  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  bugs  amout^ting  to  that  between  a  great  abundance  and 
almost  Done  at  all.  In  Tables  £,  F,  and  G  are  given  the  mean  tempera- 
ture and  rain-fall  for  the  months  during  which  these  elements  most 
affect  the  Chinch  Bug,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years.*  This  is 
as  far  back  as  the  Indiana  records  extend.  The  records  from  Princeton, 
Ind.,  indicate  the  meterological  conditions  during  this  period  in  the  bug 
infested  area,  and  those  from  Angola  are  a  like  record  of  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  region  exempt  from  Chinch  Bug  attack,  while  Table  6 
gives  the  meterological  conditions  in  De  Kalb  County,  northern  Illinois, 
where  Chinch  Bugs  have  been  abundantsince  1855,  formerly  doing  serious 
damage  to  spring  wheat,  and  have,  since  about  1862  (wheat  of  any  sort 
being  no  longer  grown  to  any  extent),  been  transferring  their  attention 
to  the  corn  crop,  but  being  at  present  less  abundant  than  in  south- 
eastern Indiana  or  southern  Illinois. 

From  a  study  of  the  tables  given  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
northern  Illinois  locality  had  a  less  rainfall  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  than  the  northern  portion  of  Indiana,  it  also  had  a  less  amount 
than  had  southern  Indiana;  yet,  while  Chinch  Bugs  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Illinois  section  than  in  northern  Indiana,  they  are  not  so  abund- 
ant as  in  southern  Indiana. 

ecologically,  the  northern  portion  of  Indiana  differs  from  the  south- 
eastern portion,  the  former  being  Devonian  and  the  latter  carbonifer- 
OQS  or  snbcarboniferous.  This,  however,  could  have  little  effect  on  the 
Chinch  Bug,  except,  possibly,  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  natural  flora, 
especially  the  grasses.  Prof.  James  Troop,  who  has  made  the  grasses 
of  Indiana  a  study,  informs  me  that  the  following  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  species  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  northern  portion :  Uniola  latifoliay  Arundinaria  iecta^  Pas- 
palumfluiiam,  P.  Uevej  Panicum  proUficuMj  P.  ajwepSj  P.  vicidum^  Andro- 
pogon  divisitiflorus. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  to  no  one  of  these  elements 
alone,  as  existing  between  southwestern  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the 
one  hand,  and  northeastern  Indiana,  southern  Michigan,  and  northern 
Ohio  on  the  other,  can  this  immunity  from  Chinch  Bugs  in  these  last 
localities  be  traced.  Whether  the  combination  of  two  of  these  elements, 
such  as  dry  weather  and  wheatgrowing,  is  to  be  held  wholly  responsi- 
ble, or  whether  there  is  still  another  potent  element,  as  yet  unknown 
to  us,  which,  either  in  itself  or  combined  with  some  other,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  only  future  studies  can  demonstrate. 

•  Kindly  supplied  me  by  N.  E.  Ballon,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Sandwich,  111.,  for  thirty  years 
Yolanteer  signal  observer  at  that  place.— F.  M.  W. 
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That  dry  weather  during  spring  and  early  Rummer  is  almost  invaria- 
bly associated  with  an  increase,  and  wet  weather  during  the  same 
period  with  a  decrease  of  Chinch  Bugs  is  usually  true,  but  why  this  is 
so  has  never  been  definitely  explained. 

The  fungoid  disease  known  as  Entomophthora  has,  since  it  was  studied 
by  Dr.  Shimer,  been  known  to  be  much  more  fatal  in  wet  than  iu  dry 
weather.  How  far  this  would  prove  true,  and  to  what  extent  the 
farmer  could  rely  upon  this  fungus  to  keep  the  Chinch  Bug  in  check, 
gave  the  incentive  for  carrying  out  the  following  experiments. 

Early  in  July,  1888,  a  large  number  of  Chinch  Bugs,  principally  pupse 
nearing  the  last  molt,  were  placed  in  a  close  glass  vessel  and  kept  in  a 
very  damp  atmosphere  and  under  high  temperature.  Although  kept 
for  two  weeks  under  these  conditions  we  failed  to  produce  the  Entomoph- 
thora  among  them.  This  was  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  fungus  did 
not  exist  in  any  stage  of  development  here  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  although 
it  was  reported  from  an  adjoining  State. 

On  July  20,  of  the  present  year,  we  received  some  dead  chinch  bugs 
from  Profi  F.  11.  Snow,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  which  were  said  to  be  af- 
fected by  Entomophthora.  These  diseased  bugs  were  placed  under  glass 
with  living  ones  from  the  fields,  the  latter  being  provided  with  food  and 
kept  thus  confined  for  fifty-three  hours,  when  the  major  portion  of  them 
were  placed  on  several  hills  of  corn,  seriously  infested  by  bugs,  the 
remainder  with  the  dried  remains  received  from  Professor  Snow  being 
scattered  about  over  a  small  area  of  young  wheat  sown  for  experiment^ 
and  also  swarming  with  young  Chinch  Bugs.  The  hills  of  corn  on  which 
the  bugs  had  been  placed  were  isolated  from  others,  equally  badly  in- 
fested, by  narrow  frames  of  boards  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
edges  covered  with  tar.  This  last  precaution  was  taken  in  order  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  other  hills,  intended  as  checks  on  those  used 
directly  in  the  experiment.  The  area  of  young  wheat  over  which  infested 
bugs  had  been  placed  was  not  inclosed,  but  its  limits  carefully  marked. 
Five  days  after,  July  27,  a  single  bug  was  found  on  one  of  the  isolated 
hills  of  corn  which  had  very  evidently  died  from  the  effects  of  Entomoph- 
thora^ and  by  the  30th  enough  others  were  found  to  show  that  the  fungus 
had  fully  established  itself,  and  the  barriers  about  the  isolated  hills  were 
removed.  On  August  2,  dead  bugs  covered  with  Entomophthora  were 
found  in  considerable  numbers  about  hills  of  corn,  25  feet  from  where  tlie 
original  colonies  had  been  placed,  and  also  throughout  and  even  55  feet 
beyond  the  area  of  young  wheat  over  which  dead  and  affected  bugs 
had  been  distributed.  Daily  observations  were  now  made,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  seemed  to  come  to  a  stand-still.  From  the  5th  of 
August  up  to  the  9th  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  material, 
outside,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  laboratory  experiments.  August  13, 
tlie  spread  of  Entomophthora  appeared  to  have  taken  on  new  life,  and  dis- 
eased bugs  were  becoming  much  more  numerous.  August  15,  found 
diseased  bugs  172  feet  from  any  place  where  they  had  been  previously 
observed.    August  20,  diseased  bugs  were  very  abundant  over  all  of 
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the  area  where  disease  had  been  distributed,  and  two  days  later  exam- 
ples were  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  starting  point  of  the  dis- 
ease. Immediately  after  this,  however,  another  halt,  both  in  the  in- 
tensity of  attack  and  rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  due  either  to  tlie  dry 
weather,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  bugs  had  now  all  reached  the  adult 
stage,  and  had  become  diffused  over  the  country,  no  longer  congregat- 
ing together.  From  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  causes,  1 
lost  track  of  the  Entomophthora  and  was  not  able  to  again  find  it  in  the 
fields.  It  seems  proper  to  state  here  that  Ghinch  Bugs  were  not  at  any 
time  excessively  abundant.  The  greatest  numbers  were  in  the  exact 
localities  where  the  disease  was  first  distributed,  the  congregating  at 
these  places  being  brought  about  by  the  close  proximity  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  experimental  plats  of  wheat,  and  when  this  was  harvested 
the  bugs  collected  en  inasse  on  the  corn  and  young  wheat.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  facts,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  from  July  15  to 
August  31  there  were  ten  days  on  which  rain  fell.  The  dates  of  these 
rains  and  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  given  below : 


Date. 


July  17 . 
19. 
22. 
23. 
26. 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Date. 


I 


Inches. 
.02 
1.25 
.20 
.04 
.13 


July  29  . 

80. 
Aug.  9  . 

13. 

14. 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Inches. 
.78 
.50 
3.3G 
.15 
.02 


With  a  view  of  learning  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  as 
regards  susceptibility  to  the  attack  of  Untomophthoray  between  bugs  in 
different  stages  of  development,  a  series  of  experiments  was  begun,  as 
follows: 

Young  plants  of  Setaria  glauca  were  transplanted  to  a  box,  and  upon 
each  plant  was  placed  a  dead  bug  covered  with  the  fungus,  and  also 
healthy  larvae ;  larvae  just  on  the  point  of  pupation;  pupse  just  prior  to 
reaching  the  adult  stage;  and  fully  developed  adults,  each  stage  being 
placed  on  separate  plants  and  each  covered  with  a  small  inverted  glass 
vial  numbered  by  lettering.  As  checks,  another  series  was  prepared 
like  the  first  in  every  particular.  The  soil  in  the  box  wa^  kept  well 
moistened,  and  the  plants  remained  fresh.  This  experiment  was  made 
on  August  2,  about  the  time  when  the  attack  outside  began  to  diminish 
in  intensity.  The  following  are  the  results  of  examinations  on  the 
dates  indicated,  the  original  experiments  being  numbered  by  capitals, 
and  the  checks  by  small  letters,  thus — A-a,  adult ;  B-b,  young  larva3 ; 
C-c,  older  larvse;  D-d,  pupae. 


Date. 


kvig.  5 
Aaif.  6 
Ap«^  7 


Healthy 
I  dead  . 
All  dead 
All  dead 


I  Healthy  . 
I  Idead... 
'  3  dead  . 
!  AUdead. 


Healthy . 
Healthy 
3  dead  .  • . 
All  dend. 


Healthy 
Healthy 
1  dead  .. 
AU  dead 


C. 


1  dead  . . . 
1  dead ... 
3  dead  . . . 
AUdead. 


Healthy  . 
Hi'althy  . 
1  dead  . . . 
All  dead . 


1  doatl  . . . 
3  dead  . . . 


AUdead 


1  dead. 
1  dead. 
5  dea<l. 
AUdead. 
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On  the  sauie  day  this  experiment  was  beguu,  a  second  was  also  com- 
menced, like  the  first  in  every  particular  except  that  the  healthy  bugs 
used,  in  experimentation,  were  exposed  to  fungus  infested  individuals 
for  only  five  hours,  and  then  placed  under  their  respective  glasses.  As 
a  result  on  August  15,  thirteen  days  after,  none  had  died,  thus  strongly 
indicating  that  the  UntomophtJiora  did  not  exist  generally  in  the  fields, 
and  that  it  could  not  bo  communicated  during  a  period  of  five  hours, 
exposure. 

On  August  7  a  large  number  of  healthy  bugs  were  placed  under 
glass,  with  a  number  which  had  recently  died  from  UntoniophtJu)raj  the 
moisture  in  the  vessel  being  absorbed  by  calcium  chloride.  A  check 
experiment  was  also  commenced,  where  the  material  and  the  condi- 
tions were  the  same,  except  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  latter  as  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  as  possible. 
August  10,  the  original  experiment  was  divided  and  a  portion  of  the 
healthy  bugs  removed  and  placM  in  a  damp  environment,  the  remain- 
der being  kept  under  the  original  dry  conditions.  The  results  on 
August  22  were  as  follows.  In  the  original  experiment,  where  the 
healthy  bugs  had  been  continually  in  dry  quarters,  not  a  single  bug 
had  died  from  Entmnophthora.  Not  only  this,  but  none  of  those  which 
had  been  removed  after  three  days  and  placed  in  dry  quarters  had  died, 
showing  that  the  disease  was  not  contracted  and  did  not  develop  in 
healthy  bugs,  though  kept  exposed  in  a  dry  atmosphere  for  fifteen 
days,  nor  could  it  be  originated  by  placing,  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  for 
twelve  days,  bugs  which  had  been  exposed  to  contagion  for  three  days 
in  dry  quarters.  The  results  with  the  check  experiment  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. Within  five  days  after  being  confined  with  the  Entomophthoraj 
the  healthy  bugs  began  to  die  from  effects  of  the  disease,  and  in  three 
days  more  every  one  had  died  from  the  same  cause,  their  bodies  being 
covered  with  spores. 

Still  another  expeiiment  was  tried  which  consisted  in  confining  a 
large  number  of  healthy  bugs  with  others  diseased  in  a  damp  environ- 
ment, and  when  the  fungus  had  destroyed  a  portion  the  remainder  were 
divided  and  a  part  removed  to  dry  quarters.  The  result  was  that  while 
those  left  in  damp  confinement  continued  to  die,  none  of  those  inclosed 
in  dry  environment  were  destroyed.  As  the  fungus  had  by  this  time  be- 
come distributed  over  the  experiment  farm  so  that  I  could  not  tell  with 
certainty  whether  material  from  the  fields  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  or  not,  no  farther  experiments  were  made  in  this  direction. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  essential  elenxent  in 
all  of  these  experiments  was  an  abundance  of  moisture,  without  which 
the  JEntomophthara  could  neither  become  established  nor  flourish  after 
it  had  gained  a  footing.  Again  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  will 
prove  contagious  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  bugs.  Without 
great  numbers  massed  together  comparatively  few  would  contract  the 
disease.  To  sum  up  the  matter  there  is  little  hope  for  relief  to  the 
farmer  from  the  iofluence  of  Entomophthora^  except  when  Chinch  Bugs 
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are  abuuilaut  and  massed  together  in  great  numbers,  and  dnring  a 
period  of  wet  weather.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  fungus  estab- 
lished at  two  widely  located  points  in  Indiana,  and  do  not  consider  it 
at  all  difficult  to  introduce  in  localities  where  Ohinch  Bugs  are  abun- 
dant, provided  the  weather  is  favorable.  But  if  it  is  ever  utilized  by 
the  farmer,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  at  present  a  matter  of  considerable 
doabt,  it  will  only  be  after  the  pest  has  become  very  abundant,  during  the 
time  between  the  first  larval  and  adult  stages  and  in  a  wet  time.  After 
the  EHtomophthora  has  been  introduced  into  a  certain  field  it  will  be- 
come diffused  only  in  proportion  as  the  bugs  travel  about  and  healthy 
bugs  come  in  contact  with  spores  from  those  which  have  died  from  the 
disease.    This  will  not  be  very  great  until  the  pupal  stage  is  reached. 

The  larviB  of  Chinch  Bugs  seem  to  in  some  way  understand  that  while 
moulting  they  will  be  well  nigh  helpless,  and  hence  hide  themselves  away 
in  vast  numbers  in  secluded  places.  Under  such  conditions  the  spores 
thrown  from  diseased  bugs  would  reach  a  larger  number  of  their  fellows. 
I  have  found  adults  but  recently  moulted  affected  by  the  Entomophthor a. 
After  the  bugs  acquire  wings  and  scatter  themselves  over  the  country, 
the  liability  to  coatagion  will  be  again  reduced,  unless  in  case  of  very 
severe  invasions,  where  from  force  of  numbers  congregating  on  or  about 
food  plants  becomes  a  necessity.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  the  fungus 
among  larvae  will  at  first  proceed  but  slowly,  and  only  in  extreme  cases 
and  under  favorable  conditions  can  it  be  expected  to  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  among  adult  bugs.  In  short,  the  only  way  that  this  fungoid 
disease  seems  capable  of  being  employed  in  agriculture  is  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  central  propagating  station  to  which  fisirmerscan  apply 
and  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  infested  bugs  on  short  notice.  By 
this  means  they  could  take  advantage  of  a  rainy  period  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and,  if  they  can  contrive  by  sowing  plats  of  millet  and  Hun- 
garian to  mass  the  bugs  in  certain  localities  about  their  fields,  they 
might  accomplish  something  towards  warding  off  an  invasion.  But 
the  possibility  of  overcoming  an  invasion  after  it  is  fully  under  way, 
as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  during  a  dry  season,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  not  very  encouraging.  My  failure  after  repeated  experiments 
to  produce  this  Entomophthora  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette  without  the 
importation  of  germs  is  decidedly  against  the  theory  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced that  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  was  kept  free  of 
destructive  invasions  by  reason  of  this  disease  brought  about  by  wet 
weather.  There  is  as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  has 
ever  existed  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  state  that  in  my  exper- 
iments a  larva  of  Ohrysopa  was  introduced  by  accident  and  passed 
through  the  larval  stage,  feeding  continually  on  bugs  dying  from  the 
effects  of  the  fungus. 

After  harvest  the  Chinch  Bugs,  as  usual,  transferred  their  attention 
to  various  grasses  which  were  growing  up  among  the  stubble,  more 
especially  Setaria  and  Panicum,  but  as  these  succumbed  to  their  contin- 
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ued  attacks  tbey  trausferred  their  atteution  to  Timothy,  aud  apiieared 
to  subsist  equally  well  ui>ou  it. 

At  the  date  of  wheat  harvesting,  fields  were  swarming  with  a  species 
of  lady  beetle,  Coccinella  d-notata,  they  having  become  excessively 
abundant  by  reason  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  Grain  Aphis,  and 
as  these  disappeared  the  Ooccinella  was  obliged  to  scatter  themselves 
about  and  seek  other  food.  As  large  numbers  were  found  on  stalks  of 
growing  corn  infested  by  chinch-bugs,  it  seemed  proper  to  determine 
the  object  of  attraction  to  such  places.  The  problem  was  in  part  solved 
by  the  fact  that  wherever  great  numbers  of  Chinch  Bugs  had  punctured 
the  corn  plants  the  sap  would  exude  from  these  punctured  spots,  and 
there  the  beetles  would  be  found,  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
engaged  in  feeding  upon  the  sap.  Beetles  placed  under  glass  with  a 
great  number  of  Chinch  Bugs  refused  to  prey  upon  the  latter,  even  when 
brought  nearly  to  the  point  of  starvation. 

While  searching  under  the  sheaths  of  corn  on  several  occasions  larvse 
and  pupa)  of  a  Syrphus  fly  were  found,  in  many  cases,  right  among  the 
masses  of  young  bugs.  From  some  of  these  pupae  thus  obtained  we 
reared  adults  of  Flpiza  pulchella.  Whether  this  species  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Chinch  Bug,  it  is  too  much  to  say,  but  the 
larvie  found  by  me  could  only  have  fed  upon  bugs  or  exuding  sap,  as 
they  were  near  the  roots  of  the  corn  where  no  pollen  had  collected. 

THE  GRAIN  APHIS. 
(Siphonophora  avenw  Fab.) 

Probably  no  insect  has  appeared  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  many 
years  which  caused  such  a  general  commotion  among  wheat-growers, 
and  which  worked  so  little  damage,  considering,  its  numbers,  as  this. 

Occurring  every  year  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  having  been 
frequently  sent  us  by  farmers,  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  receive 
specimens  from  Gallatin  County,  111.,  on  May  27,  and  also  a  few  days 
later  from  our  aged  friend  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  of  New  Harmony,  Posey 
County,  Ind.  Probably  about  May  20  can  be  set  down  as  the  date  of 
appearance,  in  numbers  to  attract  attention  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State,  the  invasion  terminating  in  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion about  the  1st  of  July. 

That  the  outl)reak,  which  was  probably  the  most  severe  since  1861 
aud  1862,  should  reach  the  magnitude  that  it  did,  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  area  infested,  was  a  surprise  to  me,  as  the  preceding 
November  had  been  spent  by  myself  in  traveling  about,  visiting  the 
wheat  fields  of  various  portions  of  the  State,  these  insects  then  being 
observed  in  no  greater  numbers  than  was  usual  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  winter  following  was  an  extremely  mild  one,  which,  taken 
with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,*  that  the  insect  passes  the 
winter  on  grain  plants  in  the  fields,  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of  mild  winters. 


*  Eighth  Bep.  Bt.  But.  111.,  1879,  p.  53. 
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The  winters  of  1861  and  1862,  the  years  of  the  serious  outbreaks 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  though  not  particularly  severe  in  the 
sections  above  mentioned,  were  by  no  means  noted  for  mildness.  It 
seems  doubtful,  therefore,  if  the  causes  leading  to  the  invasion  of  the 
present  year  would  carry  us  farther  back  than  the  spring  months,  a 
statement  strongly  substantiated  by  our  own  observation. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  month  of  March  we  search  for  some  meteoro- 
lo^cal  element  which  might  affect  the  increase  of  the  Grain  Aphis,  and 
which  appears  both  in  the  present  season  and  also  in  1861  and  1862. 

Table  H. — General  weather  conditions  in  various  localities  during  years  of  great  abun- 
dance of  Grain  Aphis, 


Locality. 


New  York  and  New  Bogland  . 


We«t«rn  New  York  . 


Year. 


(1861. 
(1862. 


1889. 


March. 


April. 


CCool C<»ol... 

{  Average.!  Wet... 

CCool I  Cool... 

i  Wet I  Wet... 

CWann...|  Warm. 
{Dry i  Dry  ... 


May. 


Cool 

Wet 

Cool 

Dry 

Cool 

Dry 


Jane. 


Cool. 

Dry. 

Cool. 

Dry. 

CooL 

Wet. 
SCool. 
^Wet. 


The  weather  conditions  as  relating  to  New  York  and  New  England 
for  1861  and  1862,  as  given  in  Table  H  are  based  upon  reports  contained 
in  the  Country  Crentleman  for  these  years.  Those  for  Indiana  are  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  State  Weather  Service,  and  the  data  for  western 
New  York,  for  1889,  was  given  me  by  Prof.  James  Troop,  Horticultural- 
ist  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  who  visited  Livingston  County 
in  July. 

From  Table  I,  taken  from  Indiana  Weather  Service  reports,  it  will  be 
observed  that  during  March  and  April  the  temperature  was  considera- 
bly above  the  normal,  '^th  the  precipitation  during  this  time  below  the 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  months  of  May 
and  June  was  much  below  the  normal,  with,  as  indicated  by  Table  I,  pre- 
cipitation above  the  average.  By  referring  to  Table  K,  however,  it  will 
be  observed  that  about  half  of  the  precipitation  of  May  fell  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  the  month,  thereby  changing  the  apparent  state  of  affairs, 
and  practically  throwing  May  into  the  dry  period. 

We  have  stated  that  the  outbreak  of  the  grain  Aphis  became  con- 
spicuous in  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  May.  It  is  also  true  that 
the^  reached  their  maximum  numbers  during  the  very  last  of  this  month 
and  early  June.  In  other  words,  they  appeared  d uring  cool,  dry  weather, 
and  disappeared  in  cool,  wet  weather.  Thus  far  the  old  theory  of  ento- 
mologists,  that  wet  weather  is  detrimental  to  their  increase  appeared 
true. 

But  it  is  also  true,  that  while  in  southern  localities  they  were  disap- 
pearing during  a  wet  period,  in  central  and  northern  Indiana  and 
western  New  York  they  were  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions. 
33479-^0.  22 5 
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Turniupf  now  to  Table  II,  we  search  for  an  element  common  to  the  in- 
vasions of  18GI  and  1862  and  1881),  bearing  in  mind  tliat  in  southern 
Indiana  the  post  arose  to  the  maximum  during  May  ami  early  June, 
and  in  New  York  during  June  and  early  July. 

Taule  I.— Comparative  temperature  and  precipitation  throughout  the  Slate  of  Indiana 
for  March,  April,  May^  and  June,  U^89. 

TEMPEUATURE  (DEGREES— FAIIRENUEIT). 


Counties. 


Slatioua. 


Southern  

Dubois .   IIuutin;:burKb 

Gibson i  Piiucotou 

Crawford I  Mnreugo 

Washiuffton  ...    Saleiu 

Switzerland  ...    V'ovjiy 

Jennings Hutlorvillo 

Greene j  WorthinKton  . . 

Bariholomew  . .    Columbus 


Ripley ;  Suniuau  . 

Warrick i  Dagonia  Springs . 


Clark 
Central   

Johnson  

Fayette , . 

Marion 

Rush 

Henry 

Wayne 

Randolph 

Delaware 

Northern 

Tippecanoe  — 

Carroll 

Whilley 

Steuben 

State 


JUuc  Lick 


Franklin  — 
Coun«*rsvillo . , 
Indianapolis 

Manzv 

Spiceland 

Richmond 

Farmland 

Muncie 


Lafayette 

Delphi  

Columbia  City 

Angola 


March. 


a  a 


41.1 : 

41.4  I 
4L8  I 

42.3  , 
I  41.3 

'  42.8 

42.4  , 
39.6 
38  4 
30.4  i 
43.4 
42.9  I 
36.7 
37. »  ; 
37.8 
39.8 
35.0 
37.0  ' 
35.0  ' 

36.4  , 
38.1 

34.5  1 
36.1 
36.0  i 
34.7 
31.7 
37.4 


+  2.8 
44.6 
-f4.7 
+  3.1 
fO.2 
+3.0 
+2.9 
+  1.5 
42.7 
+3.0 
+2.1 
+3.1 
+  4.9 
-h.M 
+5.5 
+2.8 
+6.1 
+  6.0 
+2.0 
4-6.0 
+5.2 
+3.8 
+  1.7 
-FL7 
+  1.9 
+6.3 
+3.9 


April. 


«=g 


^2 

es-O 


May. 


M.8 
54.6 
54.1 

57.7 
53.2 
54.8 
55.5 
53.9 
52.  2 
5.3.4 
55.8 
55.3 
51.0 
52.  (» 
40.8 
52.6 
49.2 
50.0 
50.5 
48.7 
52.3 
49.9 
54.7 
51.6 
48.9 
47.8 
51.0 


I  —0.1 
1+2.1 
+  1.1 
+  1.1 
;  -0.1 
+  1.3 
—2.0 

;  fo.9 

+0.2 
+0.4 
—0.7 
1  +1.  14 
+  0  3 
+L4 
4  3.0 
+0.1 
+  0.4 
+2.6 
—3.1 
+2.8 
—1.8 
—0.1 
—3.9 
—1.4 
«-0.9 
4-1.4 
0.00 


G4.4  I 
04.0 
64.7  I 
6.'».3  , 

64.2  [ 
65.4 
65.7  ' 
6.3.9  ' 

63.4  I 

G4.6  I 

64.5  ' 
61.9  I 
63.0 
62.  0  ; 
64.1  t 
60.7  1 
61.6 
02.0 

61.3  I 
62.2 

61.0  ' 

61.4  ; 
62.3 
60.0 

63.1  I 
02.1 


"a 


—1.9 
-  L4 
-0.3 
—0.9 
—0.1 
—0.8 
—4.0 
—3.2 
—2.4 
—3.0 
—2.6 
—1.4 
—1.0 
—1.2 
— l.l 
-3.9 
—1.2 
+0.7 
—4.1 
—0.3 
-1.1 
—2.4 
—2.1 
-2.7 
—2.7 
-1.7 
— L4 


June. 


Z.  O 

s  a 


72.2 

—2.5 

72.8 

—1.0 

74.0 

—3.3 

72.2 

— «.3 

74.4 

-3.5 

73.7 

—3.2 

70.2 

—2.4 

n.2 

—3.7 

72.5 

—4.3 

72.0 

—2.8 

74.3 

—2.3 

70.4 

-2  6 

70.8 

-2.5 

71.3 

—3.6 

72.5 

—5.3 

68.7 

—0.3 

70.5 

—2.5 

09.5 

—2.5 

6©.  7 

-2.3 

70.0 

—1.5 

70.0 

-3.8 

70.0 

-3.8 

69.5 

^.6 

6a.  9 

—0.4 

70.9 

—3.0 

PRECIPITATION  (INCHES). 


Southern  

Dubois 

Gibson 

Crawford 

WaHhingtou  .. 
Switxcrland  . .. 

Huutingburgh  — 

Princeton. 

Mart'Ugo 

Salem 

Vevav 

Jennings 

Groeno 

Bartholomew  .. 
Ripley 

Biitlervillo 

Worthiiigton 

Columbus 

Siininau 

Warrick 

Clark 

Dagonia Springs . . 
Blue  Lick 

Central 

JohuAon  

Fayctto 

Marion 

Rush 

Franklin 

ConnerMvillo 

Indianapolis 

Mauzv  

H«*nry 

Spiccian<l 

Wayne 

Randolph 

Delaware 

Richmond 

FHrmland 

Mnncio 

Northern 

Tippecanoe  

Carroll 

Lafftv«'tte 

Driplii. 

Whitley 

Stenlien  .....•■ 

('olumbiaCity 

Angola 

State 

5 

2.67 

—1.49 

6 

3.28 

-2.48 

5 

2.45 

-0.4.'> 

6 

3.25 

-2.15 

6 

2.62 

— L56 

21 

4.03 

—3. 20 

4 

3.  .35 

—2.21 

7 

2.59 

—0.58 

6 

2.  .52 

-1.65 

6 

2.45 

-1.22 

6 

2.92 

—1.11 

12 

2.73 

—1.86 

5 

2.  3:{ 

-0.9H 

0 

2.4-i 

-1. 10 

7 

2.  .^5 

-1.70 

IH 

3.  85 

—1.70 

9 

3..'»U 

-1.80 

35 

3.90 

— 1.H2 

6 

2.38 

-1.53 

6 

2.18 

—0.40 

4.07 

,+0.65 

3.86 

1-0.24 

3.55 

+0.05 

6.27 

1+1.25 

5.07 

-0.61 

5.56 

-1.85 

4.51 

1+2.81 

3.50 

i^O.88 
1-1.61 

4.35 

5.10 

—0.61 

4.04 

+0.18 

3.80 

+  1.08 

3. 80  U  2.  20 

4.37 

-0.61 

5.44 

—0.  76 

5.45 

^.76 

4.  HO 

40.40 

4.07 

—0.33 

3.08 

,41.91 

2.02  i 
2.  :{9 
1.92 
2.  01 
2.  IH  ! 
2  :i7 


0.14 
0.70 
'.».  71 

^  i».  4r, 

— 0  18 
— 0.  SO 


2.  OJ 
2.7rt 
2.  16 
2.  .'iO 
2.  21 
2.70 


1.15 
-1.9*  I 
-1.  35 
-1.4.'i 
-I.  Oi 
-1.89 


4.  40 

4.81; 

.1.  8! 
5.17 
4,28' 
4. 22 


4-1.24 
4  1.  .55 
fl.4:i 
+0.78 
iO.97 
41.28 


4.12  f0.6l 

4.91  —0.77 

4.46  -^.«7 

4.48  —0.98 

,  4.16  +0.14 
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Tablk  K. — Hevorda  of  rain-fat  I  throuyhout  Indiana  duriny  May^  1H81). 


Placo  of  observation. 


Piecipitatii'ii. 


Stations. 


Couutiea. 


'  Nunibert>f 


Soathem : 

Mount  Vernon.. 
llaniui<;burgh. . 
Princeton 
MHren;;o 
Salem. 

Vt^vay 

Butlet  ville 
Worthington 
S«»ymour. . 
Columbns 

Sunman    | 

l>e):onia  Sprinf;s. 
Cauneltou 
nine  Lick 
Jefr«riM>nvilIe   . . 
Nortb  Providence 

Mean  . 

Central: 

Franklin. 
CVinnersville . 
ShelbyTille  .... 
Indianapolis . 
Mauzv  . 
Spiceland . 
Kichmond  ■ 
Rockville . 
Farmland. 
Muncie . 

Mean 

Northern : 
Lafavette 
Dtilphi 
Marion 

Colombia  City 
Angola 
LaKraDRe 

Mean 


' 

> 

s 

«  e 

et 

2*^ 

t 

a  "S  1*5 

S     i-2  x2.\ 

«J 

■^  a. 

'O 

Jn. 
T 

1 
8  7 

16 

0     71  0 

24 

0    14  13 

4 

U 

10   0 

12 

0 

14,  H 

0 

0 

11    7'l3| 

0 

16   8 

7 

0 

T 

814 

9 

0  '  Oil) 

12 

0  114    8l  9 

0  115  :»iii 

0    12    7 12 

C  IIOIUII 

0 

3  21 

71 

ll|  6  14 
5  11  15 

12 
12 

7 

..(     ' 

7 

10 

516 

7 

_ 



Northern  counties. 
Central  countien ... 
Southern  counties  . 


SUMMARY. 


Piecipitation. 


.2  Is 

a  a 

^4    00 


Greatest  in 
24  ciuiHecu- 
tivc  hours. 


2.01 
2.44  I 
2.62  I 


SUitO 5.50     2.06  , 


Number  of 
days. 


h^i 


5    l-S' 


2  . 


.2    5  .2  J  q  « 

p  cu  o  o 


In. 


815 

6  141 
9111 


0    10    «  13;       11 
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The  wet  weather  theory  here  appears  brokeD,  and  a  low  temperature 
is  the  ouly  element  which  appears  uniformly"  through  the  mouths  dur- 
iug  which  the  Grain  Aphis  was,  iu  all  probability,  increasing  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  That  cool  weather  should  favor  the  development  of 
these  insects  would,  if  true,  be  a  new  factor  in  the  problem,  not  ouly 
of  this,  but  other  species  also ;  and  before  leaning  too  heavily  upon 
this  evidence  we  should  cast  about  for  good  reasons  for  this  apparent 
ambiguity. 

There  is  one  very  important  element  in  this  whole  problem  which  we 
have  so  far  left  out  of  consideration,  viz,  natural  enemies.  While  low 
temperature  might  not  favor  the  development  of  the  grain  Aphis,  or  in 
fact,  if  the  effect  was  slightly  adverse,  if  the  outcome  was  to  desti-oy  or 
retard  the  development  of  parasites,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  to 
favor  the  Aphis. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  the  indirect  action  of 
the  weather  of  May  and  June — the  action  upon  the  parasites — was 
much  greater  than  the  direct  effect  upon  the  Aphis  itself. 

According  to  my  field-notes,  my  earliest  observation  of  the  grain 
Aphis  about  La  Fayette,  lat.  40°  27'  N.,  during  any  year,  was  on  April 
27,  and  we  have  observed  them  during  other  years  on  grain  early  in 
May,  in  greater  abundance  than  they  were  the  present  year  on  the  1st 
of  June ;  yet  in  tlie  former  case  no  outbreak  occurred.  Up  to  the  1st 
of  June,  the  Aphis  was  not  exceedingly  abundant  on  grain  about  La 
Fayette. 

Even  as  late  as  the  7th  their  numbers  on  the  heads  of  wheat  were 
not  so  much  greater  than  they  had  occasionally  been  in  former  years 
aJ9  to  cause  alarm ;  yet  within  ten  days  they  were  swarming  in  these 
same  fields  in  myriads.  This  certainly  bespeaks  more  of  the  effects  of 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  parasitism  than  from  the  effect  of  meterolog- 
ical  conditions,  especially  a  change  from  dry  to  wet  weather. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why,  if  this  be  true,  were  not  the  para- 
sites destroyed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  late  in  May,  thereby 
relieving  the  Grain  Aphis  from  this  check  on  their  increase,  and  why 
the  latter  by  reason  of  this  relief  did  not,  as  the  wheat  became  too  ad- 
vanced, overrun  the  oat-fields,  as  would  have  at  that  date  naturally 
followed.  The  reply  is  that  such  results  did  follow  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  oats  being  rather  more  seriously  infested  by  the  Aphis  than  farther 
uortliward,  and  the  reason  why  this  feature  was  not  more  marked  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cold  waves  of  the  first  and  last  of 
May,  especially  the  latter,  were  less  severe  than  farther  north,  and  the 
effect  on  the  parasites  correspondingl3'  less  fatal. 

The  records  of  the  State  weather  service  show  that  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  first  four  days  of  May  at  La  Fayette  was  below  the 
freezing  point;  and  on  the  22d,  23d,  30th,  Slst,  from  34o  to  39o  Fabr. 
The  mean  minimum  for  the  entire  State  for  the  same  mouth,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was,  for  the  southern  portion,  36^  Fahr.,  for  the 
central  32^  Fahr.,  and  for  tUe  qortheru  30^  FaUr, 
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Btickton  (Brirish  Aphides,  vol.  i,  p.  70)  has  the  fbllowiDg  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  weather  on  this  and  other  species  of  Aphides : 

Violent  changes  of  temperatare  seem  much  to  check  the  multiplication  of  the 
Aphides.  A  cold  rain,  or  the  outbnrst  of  a  thunder  storm,  will  often  cause  the  almost 
entire  extermination  of  swarms,  and  wash  them,  never  to  return,  from  their  native 
plants.  Nevertheless,  the  close  and  hot  atmosphere  before  a  thunder  storm  seems  to 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  their  propagation.  At  such  times  the  winged  forms  occur 
in  great  numbers  and  take  flight  on  the  gentle  winds,  which  transport  them  many 
miles  to  other  feeding  grounds,  to  become  the  foundresses  of  other  colonies. 

The  effect  of  the  parasites  on  the  Grain  Loase  was  simply  astonishing, 
while  their  numbers  were  myriads.  Going  to  the  fields  of  recently  har- 
vested grain,  if  one  stood  in  a  position  to  bring  the  newly  made  shocks 
between  himself  and  the  setting  sun,  he  could  clearly  observe  the 
swarms  of  minute  Hymenopters  arising  therefrom  and  flying  away.  Be- 
sides, the  stubble-fields  were  overrun  with  lady  beetles  and  their 
larvsB. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  heavy 
showers  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  July,  in  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Indiana,  washed  many  young  from  the  heads 
of  the  grain  and  destroyed  them.  Besides,  either  the  severe  thunder 
and  lightning  which  accompanied  these  storms  or  the  rapidly  matur- 
ing grain,  or  both,  perhaps,  caused  the  winged  adults  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  oat-fields,  where  they  would  probably  have  caused  farther 
damage  had  not  their  relentless  foes,  the  Hymenopters,  pursued  them 
and  continued  their  work  of  destruction. 

It  was  a  common  sight  early  in  July,  in  northern  Indiana,  to  see 
adults  of  the  grain-lice  attached  singly  to  heads  of  oats,  sometimes  with 
a  few  young  clustered  about  them,  assuming  the  form  and  color  so  in- 
dicative of  parasitism.  In  southern  Indiana,  late  in  June,  the  same 
thing  was  observed  on  oats,  and  parasitized  adults  were  also  abundant 
on  the  heads  of  blue-grass,  even  long  distances  from  grain  fields. 

In  summing  up  the  matter,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  wet  weather 
will  not,  of  itself,  prevent  an  outbreak  of  the  grain  Aphis,  or  dispel  it 
after  under  full  headway.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  cool 
wet  weather,  during  May  and  June,  will  enable  grain  plants  to  sustain 
greater  drafts  on  their  vitality  than  will  very  dry  and  hot  weather.  It 
is  also  probably  true  that  a  cool  temperature  during  spring  and  early 
summer  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  grain  Aphis. 

Regarding  the  life  history  of  the  species  under  consideration  we  have 
never  found  them  in  the  fields  at  an  earlier  date  than  April  27.  From 
this  time  we  have  an  unbroken  record  of  their  occurrence  up  to  July  9, 
when  there  is  a  break  in  their  continuity  of  appearance  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  full  grown  apterous  females  were  found  on  leaves  of  early 
sown  wheat.  From  this  latter  date  we  again  have  an  unbroken  record 
np  to  December  30.  We  have  also  observed  the  sexes  pairing  on  No- 
vember II  and  December  3. 
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We  have  several  times  attempted  to  follow  the  species  through  July 
and  August,  but  have  always  failed.  Adults  place<l  on  various  kinds 
of  grasses  in  breeding  cages  invariably  died  during  July.  The  occur- 
rence of  great  numbers  of  wingless  parasitized  females  on  heads  of 
Poa  pratenaisy  long  distances  from  grain  fields,  strongly  suggest  this 
grass  as  one  of  its  midsummer  food  plants.  While  in  this  and  other 
cases  we  have  been  unable  to  rear  Aphides  on  certain  plants  In  breed- 
ing cages,  yet  we  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  but  that  outside,  under  the 
usual  environments,  nature  might  accomplish  precisely  the  same  objects 
The  results  of  breeding  cage  experiments  with  Aphides  must  always  be 
accepted  with  extreme  caution. 

The  present  year  we  had  younggrain  growingcontinually  from  spring 
to  November,  yet  not  a  single  grain  Aphis  was  to  be  found  on  either 
this  young  grain  or  grasses  from  July  9  to  late  in  October.  Their 
limited  numbers  at  this  season  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  very  nearly  exterminated  in  July  by  their  natural 
enemies. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  states  that  in  1875,  in  Southern  Illinois,  he  ob- 
served winged  and  wingless  specimens  on  wheat  during  winter,  and 
suggests  that  the  species  winters  over  in  other  forms  than  the  egf^.^ 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  suggestion,  especially  if  applied  to  mild  winters.  During  the 
time  we  have  been  located  in  a  wheat-growing  district  the  winters  have 
been  quite  severe,  so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  species 
through  the  cold  months.  The  winter  of  1888-'89  was  a  mild  one,  but 
we  were  absent  in  Australia  during  the  entire  time. 

Siphonophora  avenw  is  by  no  means  the  only  species  of  Aphides  in- 
festing the  plants  of  our  smaller  cereal  grains.  An  undescribed  species 
of  Toxoptera  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  the  latitude  of  La  Fayette, 
in  June.  We  have  carried  this  species  through  July  and  August  on 
wheat  in  breeding  cages,  found  it  again  in  the  fields  in  September,  and 
from  this  on  until  the  22d  of  December.  During  the  latter  month  they 
continued  to  reproduce  in  a  room,  which,  though  warm  during  the  day, 
the  temperature  fell  below  the  freezing  point  every  night.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  the  species  through  the  winter  months  in  the  fields- 

A  species  of  Ap/m,  undistinguishable  from  A,  mali^  appears  regularly 
every  September,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  as  early  as  July  17,  on  young 
wheat  and  rye.  From  the  latter  date  up  to  the  12th  of  November  they 
have  been  observed  on  young  grain,  giving  birth  to  their  young. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  species  is  not  distinguishable  from 
the  apple  tree  Aphis,  yet  the  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  the  apple  leaf, 
or  vice  versa,  has  invariably  resulted  in  failures. 

A  second  Aphis^  as  yet  undescribed,  is  found  about  the  roots  of  wheat, 
often  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  plants.  This  species  occurs 
throughout  the  entire  State,  from  about  the  last  of  September,  and 

•Eighth  Rop.  St.  Ent.  Til.,  1H79,  p.  53. 
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probably  winters  over  in  the  fields,  in  other  stages  besides  the  eggj  al 
though  we  have  never  yet  found  them  on  grain  during  tlie  early  part 
of  the  year. 

An  uudescribed  species  of  RJiopalosiphum  was  found  on  spring  grown 
volunteer  wheat,  on  July  12,  of  the  present  year.  A  few  days  later 
adults,  both  winged  and  wingless,  and  young  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, were  found  on  the  heads  of  orchard  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata, 
and  also  on  the  heads  of  spring  sown  rye,  working  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  true  Grain  Aphis.  This  species  1  was  not  able  to  follow 
in  the  fields  after  about  the  10th  of  August,  when  it  left  the  heads  of 
rje,  and,  though  a  large  number  were  placed  on  young  wheat  plants, 
in  a  breeding  cage,  all  seem  to  have  died. 

When  this  last  species  was  confined  on  wheat,  the  same  cage  and 
plants  were  utilized  as  had  been  used  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  true 
grain  Aphis  through  the  months  of  July  and  August.  But  as  none  of 
the  many  individuals  placed  on  the  plants  survived,  a  large  number  of 
heads  of  rye  thickly  infested  by  the  RhopaloHiphum  were  placed  in  the 
cage.  When  the  first  winged  adult  appeared  in  this  cage,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  it  belonged  to  neither  one  of  the  species  inten- 
tionally placed  in  the  cage,  but  to  a  species  of  Myzusy  which  could  have 
only  gained  admission  by  being  introduced  with  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  the  other  species. 

By  whatever  way  it  gained  admission,  this  Myzus  has  continued  to 
throw  off  generation  after  generation,  and  at  date  of  writing,  Novem- 
ber 25,  is  still  reproducing,  although  during  the  entire  time— nearly 
four  months — it  has  had  no  other  plants  except  wheat  upon  which  to 
subsist.    It  is  undescribed. 

Still  another  species  (a  Megoura  sp.f)  was  found  giving  birth  to  young, 
on  leaves  of  young  rye,  August  9,  but  not  observed  afterwards. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Grain  Aphis  were,  as  we  might  expect, 
unusually  numerous  the  present  year,  and  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Hymenoptera.  Of  these  we  had  reared,  during  other  years,  a 
species  of  Trioxys  in  quite  abundance,  and  this  season  the  following 
occurred  in  great  numbers :  Bassns  sycophanta  Walsh,  Aphidins  avena- 
jjAm  Fitch,  Isocratus  vulgaris  Walker,  JEncyrtuH  ivebsferi  Howard,  Alio- 
tria  triUci  Fitch,  Megaspilus  niger  Howard,  Pachyneuron  micans  Howard. 

Of  the  Syrphids,  Sphaerophoria  cylindrical  Xanthogramma  eniarginata, 
and  Allograpta  obliqua  were  very  numerous.  A  secondary  parasite, 
Bassus  sycophanta^  was  in  some  localities  so  exceedingly  abundant  that 
nearly  all  of  these  useful  flies  were  destroyed. 

Two  species  of  Chrysopa  were  exceedingly  useful.  In  a  field  of 
wheat,  near  Indianapolis,  about  the  middle  of  June,  these  were  so 
abundant  that  at  every  step,  from  one  to  four  or  ^vq  individual  adults 
would  be  disturbed,  and  take  wing.  The  field  was  but  very  slightly 
attacked  by  Siphonophora. 
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Of  the  Coleopterous  enemies,  tbe  Coccinellidc^  wete  by  far  the  most 
industrious.  Of  this  family  probably  Coccinella  9-notataj  with  its  larvae, 
was  the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  species. 

In  a  field  of  newly  harvested  grain,  in  La  Grange  County,  within  a 
radius  of  3  feet  from  where  I  was  standing  at  the  time,  fifteen  individ- 
uals were  counted,  crawling  about  among  the  stubble.  Hippodamia 
parenthesis  followed  next,  in  point  of  numbers,  H.  oonifergensj  H.  13- 
punctata  and  H.  glaeialis  being  also  found  in  quite  large  numbers  in 
various  localities.  Megilla  tndculata  was  scarcely  noticed  at  all,  and 
Anatis  Wpunctata  but  once. 

Podabrus  tomentosus  was  exceedingly  useful  in  some  portions  of  the 
State,  while  Telephorus  oarolinus  was  often  quite  numerous  in  the  fields 
of  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI  FOR  THE  SEA- 

•     SON  OF  1889. 


'  By  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Eirktcoodf  Mo, 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  such  of  my  notes  and  observations  on  insects  as  may 
be  of  economic  interest,  and  in  this  connection  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  determinations  and  other  assistance,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  yoarself  and  to 
others  of  the  official  force  of  the  Division. 
Yoors,  very  respectfully, 

Mart  E.  Murtfeldt. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S.  EnloniologisU 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Cabbage  Curculio  (Ceutorhynchm  rapw). — A  number  of  my  corre- 
spondents in  the  central  part  of  the  State  have  informed  me  of  the 
serious  ravages  of  this  insect  in  their  hotbeds  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  also  wrote  me,  about  the  middle  of  May,  that  it  had 
appeared  in  his  garden  in  La  Fayette,  Ind.  As  yet  I  ha^e  not  found 
it  in  Kirkwood  or  vicinity,  and  as  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
obtained  8i>ecimens  for  study,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  such  tests 
of  insecticides  upon  it  as  would  be  practicable  in  the  field.  It  promises 
to  become  a  general  and  very  considerable  pest  to  the  market  gar- 
dener. 

The  Wavy-striped  Flea-beetle  (Phyllotreta  vittata). — This  insect  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  this  year  in  all  parts  o^the  State,  being  very 
destructive  to  peppergrass,  early  radishes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  other 
CrndfercB  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  of 
Thayer,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  reported  a  loss  of 
over  fifty  thousand  cabbage-plants  from  the  work  of  the  larvae  on  the 
roots.  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  statement  that  such  extensive  injury 
was  attributable  to  this  one  insect  until  conviuced  by  specimens  of  the 
pest,  and  of  the  injured  plants  which  were  excoriated  and  channeled  on 
the  surface  of  the  roots  from  collar  to  tip,  the  foliage  also  being  injured 
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by  the  mature  beetles.  A  top-dressing  of  wood  ashes  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  Paris  green  was  recommended,  but  I  was  not  informiKl  with 
what  results. 

In  company  with  this  flea-beetle  on  the  leaves  of  late  radishes  in  our 
own  garden,  I  was  surprised  to  find  great  numbers  of  a  species  of 
Podura.  I  could  not  determine  whether  it  produced  any  effect  on  the 
radish  foliage  independently,  or  why  it  should  have  appeared  there  so 
numerously. 

Canker-worms  {Anisopteryx  vernata)^  except  in  orchards  thoroughly 
plowed  and  harrowed  the  previous  autumn,  were  quite  abundant. 
Owing  to  the  very  warm  winter,  and  consequent  irregularity  in  emer- 
gence of  the  moths,  cotton  band  traps,  applied  even  as  early  as*  the  first 
of  March,  did  not  capture  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  females  as  usual. 
On  some  trees,  therefore,  the  worms  were  numerous  and  where  not 
killed  by  spraying  were  quite  injurious. 

The  Plum  Curculio,  which  last  year  caused  scarcely  any  damage  to 
the  fruits  usually  attected  by  it,  appeared  this  season  with  recruited 
ranks;  and  on  peach  and  plum  trees,  where  spraying  was  not  prac- 
ticed, or  where  the  frequent  rains  washed  off  the  arsenites,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fruit  was  stung.  As  confirmatory  of  the  single  brooded- 
ness  of  the  species,  I  observed  that  all  the  very  late  peaches,  whether 
free  or  cling  stones,  even  when  so  severely  punctured  on  the  surface  as 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  fruit,  were  entirely  free  from  worms, 
showing  that  the  cuts  had  been  made  for  food  only. 

Aphididw. — It  would  seem  as  though  all  known  and  unknown  species 
of  this  group  of  insects  appeared  in  myriads  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  during  the  spring  and  summer.  In  many  instances  trees 
and  shrubbery  were  killed  outright  by  the  punctures  of  their  countless 
beaks,  and  the  closing  of  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  by  their  sticky 
exudations.  So  badly  infested  were  the  elms,  maples,  lindens,  box- 
elders,  and  6tlier  shade  trees,  in  and  around  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  that  to  pause  or  even  pass  beneath  them  was  to 
endanger  one's  apparel  from  the  honey  dew  that  continually  dripped 
from  them,  and  from  the  black  mold  that  soon  covered  trunk  and 
branch  and  which  *'  smutted  ^  everything  touching  it.  All  other  insects 
seemed  to  be  repelled  from  the  aphis-infested  trees;  not  even  a  leaf- 
roller  or  leaf-miner  could  I  see.  In  the  September  number  of  Insect 
Life,  mentioning  the* prevalence  of  Aphis  avenas  in  the  grain-fields  of 
many  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  I  observe  that  Missouri  was 
omitted  from  the  list.  The  insect,  however,  occurred  quite  extensively 
in  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  State,  but  it  appeared 
rather  late,  and  but  comparatively  little  damage  was  done  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn. 

Syrphus  fly,  Coccinellid  and  Chrysopa  larviv  wage<l  a  fierce,  but,  at 
first,  unequal  warfare  with  the  tiny  hosts,  assisted  by  Aphelinus  and 
probably  other  smaller  as  well  as  Inrger  allies,  so  that  as  the  season 
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advanced  the  Aphididw  gradually  disap^>ea^ed  and  where  {Reasonable 
rains  followed  the  untbrtanate  phints  measurably  recovered,  though 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery  was  much  retarded  and  distorted 
by  them. 

Codling  Moth,  not  seriously  destructive  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  bat  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  southern  counties,  as  £ 
have  been  apprised  by  various  correspondents,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
fruit,  on  trees  not  sprayed,  was  destroyed  by  it. 

The  Stalk-borer  {Oortyna  nitela)  committed  its  usual  depredations  in 
the  leaf  stalks  of  rhubarb  and  in  shoots  of  blackberry  and  peach. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert  wrote  me  that  it  was  so  abundant  in  his  young  peach 
orchard  that  in  the  course  of  one  walk  among  the  trees  he  cut  off  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  bored  shoots.    He  says : 

The  worm  seems  to  enter  at  the  second  or  third  bnd  from  the  tip  and  bore  through 
the  heart  as  far  as  the  body  of  the  tree  bnt  does  not  enter  the  hard  wood. 

In  the  flower  garden  this  insect  has  done  considerable  damage  by 
boring  the  stalks  of  dahlias,  cosmos,  and  other  flowers. 

The  Flealike  Negrohug  (CorimeJwna  pulicaria). — Mr.  E.  S.  Pollard,  of 
Cameron,  northwest  Missouri,  under  date  of  May  22,  sent  specimens  of 
this  insect  with  the  information  that  they  were  very  abundant  in  his 
strawberry  beds,  and  doing  much  damage  by  puncturing  the  bearing 
stems,  causing  the  fruit  to  shrivel.  As  it  was  the  fruiting  season,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  remedy,  since  this  insect  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  pyrethrura,  or  other  non-poisonous  applications.  In  Kirk- 
wood  it  appeared  in  great  numbers  on  hollyhocks  and  various  other 
flowering  plants,  for  which  the  easiest  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  jar  it 
into  basins  of  soap-suds  to  which  had  been  added  a  small  quantity  of 
kerosene. 

Lygus  lineati^  appeared  here  and  there  on  tufts  of  clover,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  injuring  the  foliage  to  considerable  extent.  It  inhabits 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  which  it  speckles  with  trfinsparent  dots 
and  small  patches  which  cause  the  leaves  to  curl  and  shrivel.  Its  broad, 
flat  larva  is  of  a  dull,  pale  green  color,  variegated  with  a  few  ferrugin- 
ous marks  and  shadings.  The  pupa  is  very  similar,  with  the  addition 
of  the  wing-pads. 

The  Tarnished  Plant-bug  (Lygus pratetisis  Linn.). — This  insect  was  more 
abundant  than  usual  throughout  the  State,  and  from  numerous  corre- 
spondents I  received  bitter  complaints  of  its  injuries  to  apple  and  pear 
buds  and  to  strawberry  beds.  During  the  autumn  it  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  chrysanthemums,  on  which  its  peculiarly  poison- 
ous  punctures  produce  most  disastrous  effects.  I  was  quite  successful 
in  driving  it  from  our  own  plants  by  liberal  applications  of  X.  O.  dust, 
which  proved  at  the  same  time  a  good  remedy  for  the  brown  aphis, 
which  is  such  a  common  and  unmanageable  pest  on  these  beautiful 
flowers.     The  plants  were  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  insecticides. 
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TJie  Streaked  Cottomeood  beetle  {Plagiodera  scripta)  appeared  incur 
pounds  during  June  on  a  young  Fopuluftj  which  it  threatened  to  com- 
pletely defoliate.  The  tree  being  small  admitted  of  thorough  drenching 
with  a  plant  syringe  with  the  solution  of  arsenic  and  ammonia — 1  ounce 
of  arsenic  in  1  quart  of  aqna  ammonia — 1  tablespoonful  of  the  solution 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  by  which  means  and  a  little  hand-picking  the  pest 
was  so  thoroughly  exterminated  that  it  did  not  reappear  later  in  the 
season. 

Tfie  12'Spotted  Diabrotica  (D.  12'punctata)  was  a  serious  pest  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  not  only  on  squash  and  cucumber  vines, 
but  on  late  sweet-corn,  and  especially  in  its  injuries  in  the  flower  garden 
on  the  blossoms  of  roses,  dahlias,  and  coHmos  on  which  it  literally 
swarmed.  To  save  the  flowers  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  rounds  two 
or  three  times  a  day  and  capture  or  put  the  beetles  to  flight.  They 
were  not  much  affected  by  any  of  the  milder  insecticides,  and  the  arseni- 
cal remedies  could  not  very  conveniently  be  applied. 

The  European  Cabbage-butterfly  (Pieris  rapce)  acquires  one  or  more 
new  food  plants  annually  and  threatens  to  become  quite  omnivorous. 
This  year  it  proved  in  several  localities  very  destructive  to  nasturtiums 
(Tropceolum)  both  in  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  None  of  its  para- 
sites have  yet  appeared,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  It 
seems  to  have  entirely  supplanted  our  native  P.protodi^  in  this  locality. 
Wishing  to  obtain  some  larvie  of  the  latter  for  a  certain  purpose,  I  made 
many  examinations  during  the  summer  of  the  neighboring  cabbage 
plantations,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  single  one. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

The  Spinach  Beetle. 

(Disonychc  coUaris  Fabr.) 

About  the  middle  of  April  I  observed  the  leaves  of  spinach  in  the  gar- 
den were  badly  perforated,  and,  upon  examination,  I  found  on  the  un- 
der surfaces  numbers  of  small,  dingy,  white  larvje,  evidently  of  some 
Chrysomelid  beetle.  They  reposed  in  the  numerous  depressions  between 
the  veins,  and  a  slight  shake  or  jar  caused  them  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
The  insects  increased  in  size  and  numbers  until  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  leaves  were  badly  injured  and  the  gardeners  hereabout  com- 
plained that  their  spinach  was  so  '^  worm  eaten '^  this  year  that  they 
could  no  longer  offer  it  for  sale.  A  few  of  the  same  larvae  were  also  found 
on  young  beet  leaves,  especially  of  the  white  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
upon  the  wild  Chenopodium  album,  the  latter  being,  I  suspect,  the  orig- 
inal food  plant  of  the  insect. 

As  the  larva*,  drop  so  quickly  upon  being  disturbed,  it  is  not  often 
that  they  are  observed  by  the  gardener  or  cook,  and  the  damage  was 
attributed  by  many   to  "some  kind  of  cutworm."    By  plucking  the 
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leaves,  carefully,  however,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  *' grubs''  were 
sometimes  found  on  a  single  leaf. 

April  24  I  collected  a  large  number,  which  were  placed  in  a  jar  in 
order  that  their  development  might  be  more  closely  watched.  Most  of 
these  were  still  very  small,  only  from  3  to  4"*"*  in  length.  When  very 
young  they  merely  gnaw  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  noticeable  on  the 
upper  side  as  small  discolored  spots,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they 
eat  entirely  through  both  cuticles,  making  large  roundish  perforations. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  but  three  larval  molts,  as,  in  the  case  of 
even  the  smallest  larvse  under  observation,  I  was  able  to  note  but  two, 
and  infer  that  one  had  been  passed  before  they  were  brought  in. 

The  larger  larvie  entered  the  ground  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  May, 
penetrating  to  a  depth  of  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  and 
inclosing  themselves  in  frail,  nearly  spherical,  cocoons  or  cells  of  earth 
cemented  with  a  viscid  secretion.  Larvae,  however,  were  found  on 
the  spinach  throughout  the  month  of  May. 

May  25  one  of  the  beetles  emerged,  which  provetl  to  be  Disonycha 
collaris  Fabr. ;  and  from  this  time  until  after  the  middle  of  June  bred 
specimens  continued  to  come  out. 

A  package  of  specimens  was  sent  to  the  Department  in  case  it  should 
be  considered  desirable  to  have  drawings  made  of  the  different  stages 
of  development.  Unfortunately  this  consignment  did  not  reach  Wash- 
ington, and  I  did  not  learn  of  the  failure  until  too  late  to  replace  it. 
Si>ecimen8  were,  however,  preserved  in  alcohol,  which  retain  all  the 
important  characters. 

No  account  of  the  immature  stages  of  the  insect  or  of  its  spinach- 
feeding  propensity  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  on  economic  entomology 
to  which  I  have  access,  and  I  think  it  has  not  heretofore  been  recog- 
nized among  the  pests  of  the  vegetable  garden.  I  therefore  subjoin 
the  following  descriptions. 

Egg,  not  observed. 

Mature  larva,  from  which  the  young  differ  only  in  size,  9™™  in  length,  3  to  4*"™  in 
diameter ;  form  sabcylindrical,  tapering  slightly  each  way  from  middle  segments, 
which,  both  in  resting  and  crawling,  appears  somewhat  elevated  or  '*hnnched  np.'' 
Color  a  dirty,  rather  livid  white,  with  a  shiny,  slightly  viscid  surface,  each  segment 
produced  with  ten  conical  papillee — ^lateral  ones  largest-^each  of  which  terminates 
in  a  minute  bristle.  Head  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  thoracic  segments, 
oblique,  circular,  corneous,  fulvous,  paler  in  front,  with  dark  brown  uiouthparts  and 
two  dark  brown,  somewhat  elevated,  spots  on  each  side.  The  posterior  end  of  the 
body  terminates  in  a  dark  brown,  corneous  wing,  most  pronounced  on  the  dorsal  side, 
fringed  with  bristles.  This  is  always  appressed  to  the  leaf,  and  in  moving  the  bris- 
tles assist  in  propulsion.  Legs  concolorous  with  general  surface,  but  with  fulvous 
or  dingy  brown  annulations,  the  terminal  Joint  being  entirely  of  the  dark  color. 

Pupa,  H™"*  in  length,  3  in  diameter  across  dorsum,  with  elytra  and  wings  partly 
extended  as  in  other  pupas  of  Halticinw;  the  legs  drawn  up  and  folded  close  against 
the  body.  Color  pearly  white  in  all  its  parts,  acquiring  a  translucent  gray  tinge 
before  the  last  transformation. 

Beetle  qnite  pale  at  first,  gradually  acquiring  the  dark  metallic  green  of  the  elytra, 
buff  thorax,  dark  legs  and  under  surface  and  other  coloratioual  characteristics  of  tb«) 
mature  iqaect. 
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This  species  seems  to  be  but  single  brooded,  as  no  young  larvje  were 
to  be  found  after  the  first  of  June.  As,  however,  the  spinach  beds 
were  rooted  out  before  midsummer  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  vicinity,  1 
can  not  be  quite  certain  upon  this  point,  but  could  not  discover  it  on 
beets  or  any  of  the  native  Chenopodiacew.  The  insect  is  one  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  apply  insecticides,  as  the  leaves  which  it  attacks  lie 
close  to  the  earth  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  on  the  under  side. 

New  Rose  Slug. 
(Cladius  isomera  Harris.) 

Early  in  August  a  friend,  residing  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  sent  me  speci- 
mens of  a  Tenthredinid  larva  that  was  working  on  her  rose  bushes,  es- 
pecially on  climbers.  This  species,  new  to  me,  devours  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  leaves,  gnawing  into  them  large  ragged  holes  and  webbing 
them  together  in  the  formation  of  its  cocoons,  greatly  injuring  and  dis- 
figuring the  plants.    It  is  characterized  as  follows: 

Mature  larva  12™"»  in  length,  3*"™  in  diameter  across  thorax,  from 
whence  it  tapers  very  slightly  backward ;  form  cylindrical.  Color,  pale 
bluish-green,  surface  clothed  with  tufts  of  soft  gray  hairs.  Head 
opaque,  dull  whitish  green,  under  the  lens  densely  mottled  with  pale, 
ferruginous,  small  black  dot,  above  which  is  a  rectangular  ferruginous 
spot  on  each  side.  Twenty  legs,  coucolorous  with  general  surface. 
Spins  up  between  folded  leaf  or  between  two  leaves,  in  glassy,  gummy, 
pale  brown  cocoon,  7^'°^  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  flattened  on  both 
sides  against  the  inclosing  leaves  and  witlr*  many  gummy  threads 
spreading  in  every  direction. 

Cocoons  were  formed  in  rearing  cage  August  20.  Flie«  appeared 
August  29.  On  the  2d  of  September  I  detected  two  in  the  act  of  ovi- 
positing, with  their  well-developed  "  saws  "  deeply  buried,  one  in  the 
midrib,  the  other  in  the  petiole  of  a  fresh  leaf.  Two  or  three  minutes 
were  occupied  in  the  placing  of  an  egg  and  each  fly  put  in  three  or  four 
without  pausing  to  rest.  By  carefully  detaching  the  surrounding  fibers 
the  egg  was  revealed.  It  is  oblong,  scarcely  1™"*  in  length,  and  almost 
transparent.  These  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  probably  for  lack  of  fecun- 
dation. 

From  what  I  have  learned  from  my  friend,  and  infer  from  the  habits  of 
the  insect  in  the  rearing  cage,  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  broods 
during  the  summer,  and  where  it  has  become  established  it  is  therefore 
a  more  serious  pest  of  the  ^' queen  of  flowers"  than  even  Selandria 
rosce.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  by  killing  oil*  the  earliest  broods 
with  drenchings  of  an  infusion  of  white  hellebore,  it  could  be  kept 
in  check  and  by  perseverance  in  the  treatment  eventually  extermi- 
nated. I  have  not  been  informed  of  its  occurrence  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State. 
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The  WiiiTK  FniNUK  Slug. 

{Selandria  ?  sp.) 

The  White  Fringe  tree  (Chionanthus  virginica)^  in  it8  season  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  flowering  shrubs  or  small  trees,  is  subject  to  the  an- 
nual attack  of  a  medium -sized,  spiny  slug  that  perforates  the  leaves 
with  small  round  holes  after  reducing  the  greater  number  of  them  to 
mere  lace- work.  This  species  is  single  brooded,  but  the  parent  flies 
appear  irregularly  and  larvae  may  often  be  found  from  the  latter  part 
of  Ai^rii  until  the  end  of  May,  in  the  interval  seriously  disfiguring, 
often  killing,  the  foliage.  It  lives  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
feeds  chiefly  at  night.  Full  grown  larvae  from  9  to  12"»"»  long,  3"""  in 
diameter  across  the  thoracic  segments,  form  cylindrical,  nearly  equal 
throughout,  or  tapering  slightly  backward  from  thorax.  Color  green- 
ish-white, surface  very  rugose,  dorsum  and  sides  quite  thickly  beset 
with  bifid  spines,  those  on  dorsum  jet  black,  arising  from  velvety  black 
spots  and  being  largest  in  the  subdorsal  region ;  lateral  spines  pale. 
Head  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  thoi*ax,  almost  spherical,  jet  black, 
immaculate.  Legs,  22  in  number,  coucolorous  with  general  surface, 
and  unusually  well  developed.  With  me  it  has  proved  a  difficult  species 
to  rear,  and  1  confined  the  larvaj  for  several  successive  seasons  without 
getting  a  single  fly,  and  last  spring  but  two  from  a  large  number  of 
larvce  developed.  In  the  rearing  cage,  after  ceasing  to  feetl,  the  larvae 
desert  the  leaves  and  wander  restlessly  around  the  cage,  many  of  them 
dying  without  entering  the  ground.  The  few  that  transform  inclose 
themselves  in  very  brittle,  nearly  spherical  cells  •about  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  and  as  with  most  other  saw-fly  larvae  that  enter  theground 
brook  no  disturbance  during  the  quiescent  period.  The  two  flies  that 
1  succeeded  in  rearing  came  out  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Syringing  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
white  hellebore,  or  with  Paris  green  in  liquid  suspension,  will  kill  the 
pests,  with  but  little  detriment  to  the  foliage. 

DESCBIPIION  OP  THE  LARVA  AND  PUPA  OF  PALTHIS  ANGULALIS. 

Among  the  insects  trapped  last  spring  in  loose  cotton  around  the 
ti-unks  of  apple  trees  were  a  considerable  number  of  a  dingy-colored 
noctuid  larva,  about  1  centimeter  in  length  by  4"""  in  diameter,  of  nearly 
equal  width  throughout,  the  segments  appearing  somewhat  hunched  to- 
gether. Surface  rough,  of  an  earthy-brown  color,  palest  on  dorsum. 
Under  the  lens,  especially  after  being  dropped  in  alcohol,  a  tinge  of 
green  appears,  and  the  paler  cast  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  resolved  into 
a  spreading  V  composed  of  minute  white  stippling.  This  is  especially 
pronounced  on  the  posterior  segments,  where  the  angle  of  the  V  is  de- 
veloped into  a  papillate  elevation.  Head  small,  much  retracted,  dark 
brown ;  legs  and  prolegs,  and  also  to  some  extent  the  entire  ventral  sur- 
face, verdigris  green.    Tbese  larvje  were  found  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
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of  April,  and,  when  placed  in  the  cage  with  opening  apple  budn,  nibbled 
a  little,  but  almost  immediately  changed  to  pupse  within  a  cluster  of 
webbed  leaves.  Pupa  smooth,  dark  brown,  without  any  especially  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  Three  imagines  appeared  April  24.  They  were 
of  a  species  which  had  been  long  before  determined  for  me  as  a  Falthis 
angulalis. 

With  the  idea  that  possibly  the  immature  stages  of  this  insect  had 
not  previously  been  observed,  1  submit  the  above  descriptions. 

INSECTICIDES. 

White  arsenic  in  ammoniacal  solution — I  ounce  arsenic  to  1  quart  aqua 
ammonia — one  tablespoon ful  of  this  to  a  gallon  of  water  proved  a 
failure  in  the  case  of  most  insects,  while  it  still  scorched  the  leaves 
somewhat. 

A  soda  solution  made  on  a  smaller  scale  had  much  the  same  effect  on 
the  foliage  of  peach  and  plum  trees,  and  was  not,  so  far  as  could  lie 
observed,  efficient  in  protecting  the  fruit  from  curcuiio. 

White  arsenic  in  boiling  water,  the  latter  being  only  a  partial  sol- 
vent, in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  to  20  gallons  of  water, 
was  sprayed  upon  young  peach  and  plum  trees  without  injury  to  the 
foliage.  The  frequent  rains  of  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  ren- 
dered many  of  the  applications  futile  in  the  case  of  the  curcuiio  and  cod- 
ling moth.  Paris  green  in  liquid,  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water,  has 
been  found  the  safest  and  most  reliable  insecticide  for  use  against 
the  canker-worm  and  codling  moth.  Its  effects  on  insect  life  seem  to 
be  due  not  alone  to  the  percentage  of  arsenic,  but  to  the  general  com- 
bination, while  on  vegetation  it  produces  less  injury  than  London  pur- 
ple or  any  of  the  solutions  of  pure  arsenic. 

In  my  somewhat  limited  experience  the  petroleum  emulsions  can  not 
be  excelled  as  a  remedy  for  all  species  of  scale  insects,  and  when  ap- 
plied according  to  instructions,  do  no  appreciable  injury  to  trees  and 
shrubs. 

X.  0.  Dust — Late  in  May  I  received  from  the  Department  a  package 
of  this  new  patented  insecticide,  with  instructions  to  test  its  value  on 
various  injurious  insects.  It  is  to  be  applied  full  strength  and  claims 
to  kill  by  contact  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  innoxious  to  man  and  the 
higher  animals  and  to  vegetable  life. 

June  1. — Applied  the  powder  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  Dory- 
phora  larvjB  on  potato,  to  late  specimens  of  the  rose-slug  (Selandria 
roscc),  to  Aphis  persicce  on  young  peach  and  plum  trees,  and  to  Aphis 
sp.?  on  chrysanthemums;  also  to  young  cabbages  and  radishes,  on 
which  flea  beetles  (Phyllotreta  vittata  and  zimmermanni)  were  abundant 
and  destructive.  Three  hours  later  visited  these  plants  and  noted  fol- 
lowing results :  Rose-slugs  considerably  affected,  showing  symptoms  of 
sickness  and  paralysis  and  dropping  from  the  leaves  when  jarred. 
Doryphora  larvae  not  seriously  affected,  only  the  smaller  on<}s  had 
dropped,  while  some  of  those  nearly  grown  continued  feeding,  appar- 
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ently  not  inconvenience<l  by  the  dust  that  adhereii  to  them.  Flea 
beetles  uot  killed,  but  evidently  demoralized  aud  desertiug  rapidly. 
ItH  eflfects  on  Aphididce  were  quite  satisfactory.  All  species  to  which 
it  had  been  applied  seemed  to  be  killed  or  paralyzed  and  had  with- 
drawn their  beaks  from  the  stems  or  leaves,  aud  if  they  had  not  already 
fallen  did  so  upou  the  slightest  jar.  At  the  same  tUAe  Chrysopa  and 
Coccinellid  larvae  appeared  but  little,  if  any,  injured,  and  were  seen 
making  their  way  to  other  hunting  grounds  on  which  the  game  should 
not  be  so  pungeutly  spiced.  Syrphus-fly  larva?,  however,  did  not 
escape,  and  all  that  received  much  of  the  dust  were  killed. 

At  7  in  the  evening  more  of  the  powder  was  distributed  on  infested 
l>otatoe8  and  on  all  species  of  Aphis  that  could  be  reached. 

June  3. — ^The  effects  of  the  Dust  on  the  Colorado  i)otato-beetle  are  by 
no  means  so  immediate  and  thorough  as  claimed  in  the  circulars  of  the 
manufacturers.  Repeated  applications  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  kill 
the  larvae,  while  according  to  my  exi)erience  the  perfect  beetle  will  live 
for  days  thoroughly  dusted  with  the  powder  and  inclosed  in  a  box.  At 
the  same  time  it  certainly  does  protect  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied, 
especially  while  fresh,  by  acting  as  a  repellant. 

September  10. — ^Tested  the  Dust  on  larvae  of  the  cabbage  butterfly 
which  are  beginning  to  be  found  again  in  cabbage  flelds.  Used  the 
insecticide  in  the  open  air,  also  on  a  few  full-grown  larvae  placed  in 
iar,  under  muslin  cover. 

September  15. — Plants  dusted  seem  almost  entirely  free  from  worms, 
but  several  of  the  larva)  conflned  completed  their  first  transformation 
without  apparently  receiving  any  injury  from  the  powder. 

September  21. — Repeated  these  tests  with  powder  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can  and  found  that  young  Pieris  larvte  succumbed  to  its 
effects  in  two  or  three  hours,  while  the  larger  larvie  often  lived  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  not  eating,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  but 
lingering  in  a  lethargic  state  until  deail. 

October  19.— Renewed  these  experiments  on  the  latest  brood  of  worms 
which  are  now  to  be  found  of  all  sizes  on  cabbages,  turnips,  and  nastur- 
tiums. The  immediate  effect  of  the  powder  is  to  cause  the  larvie  to 
cease  feeiling  and  toss  themselves  about  uneasily,  making  efforts  to 
free  themselves  from  the  irritating  substance.  Two  hours  later  all  were 
in  a  lethargic  state,  many  lying  upon  their  sides  in  the  folds  of  the  leaves 
and  on  the  ground.  They  would  squirm  when  touched,  but  gave  no 
other  sign  of  life.  Twenty-four  hours  later  all  the  small  larva?  were 
dead ;  the  others  that  had  passed  the  second  molt  still  lived,  but  were 
inactive  with  a  sickly  color.  Forty-eight  hours  afterward  all  were 
dead.  From  these  tests  and  experiments  I  conclude  that  this  X.  O. 
Dust  may  be  classed  with  reliable  remedies  for  this  aud  probably  other 
Lepidopterous  cabbage  pests,  its  value  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Pyrethrum  powder. 

This  remedy  was  also  used  on  Tarnished  Plant-bug  with  the  effect  of 
23479— No.  22 
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driving  it  from  the  dusted  plants,  although  bugs  confined  in  a  box  with 
it  would  survive  several  days. 

The  little  Balticm  pallicornis,  which  was  this  year  very  troublesome, 
not  only  in  the  clover  fields  and  vegetable  gardens,  on  beans,  cucumberH, 
etc.,  but  was  especially  destructive  to  asters,  was  also  routed  by  having 
this  powder  pufi'ed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  the  young  bugs  were 
killed  and  the  -mature  ones  driven  away. 

The  Dust  was  further  tested  on  a  few  late  cut- worms,  Agrotis  saucia^ 
Celcena  renigera^  and  some  other  species  which  1  can  not  name,  but 
without  much  effect,  as  the  powdered  worms  in  the  course  of  an  hoar 
all  crawled  out  of  the  deep  box  in  which  they  had  been  confined  and 
escaped. 

All  hairy  larvae,  as  inthecaseof  Pyrethrum,  seemed  insensible  to  its 
effects,  so  also  did  the  striped  and  twelve-spotted  cucumber  beetles  and 
other  mature  Coleoptera  and  the  squash-bug. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  injurious  insects  on  which  I  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  use  it,  and  on  which  I  hope  to  experiment  with  it  another 
season. 

From  ray  experience  with  it  this  season- 1  should  rank  it  among  the 
second-class  insecticides,  producing  similar  effects,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  California  Buhach,  but  still  valuable  for  use  against  certain  in- 
sects on  which  it  is  not  safe  or  expedient  to  employ  the  arsenates. 

NOTES  ON  PHYLLOXERA  RILEYI  FOR  1889. 

June  15. — Received  instructions  through  Mr.  Howard  to  collect  and 
prepare  specimens  of  Ph,  rileyi  in  all  its  stages  in  fluid  and  in  balsam 
on  microscopic  slides. 

The  post-oaks  {Q.  obtusiloba)^  on  which  the  insect  chiefly  occurs  on 
the  place,  were  found  to  be  less  abundantly  infested  than  during  other 
years.  The  first  leaves  which  have  attained  their  growth  and  are  begin- 
ning to  toughen  are,  however,  considerably  speckled  with  their  puuct- 
nres,  especially  along  the  midrib  and  principal  veins.  Very  few  besides 
the  pale  yellow,  smooth,  elongate  forms  are  noticeable. 

Put  up  a  number  of  infested  leaves  in  alcohol  reduced  about  60  per 
cent,  with  water.  (These  1  afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Howard  did  not 
keep,  the  alcohol  being  perhaps  too  strong).    I  also  prepared  slides. 

July  22. — Have  just  returned  from  Minnesota.  Sent  slides  on  to 
Washington.  Examined  leaves  of  postoak  around  home,  but  found  no 
winged  Phylloxera^  and  very  little  change  in  the  specimens  on  the  leaves 
during  the  last  mouth. 

Among  other  insects  preying  on  the  aphis  is  (EcanthuH  latipennU  in 
noticeable  numbers,  one  or  more  on  the  under  side  of  nearly  every  leaf. 
They  are  now  nearly  full-grown  larvae.  The  puzzle  is  how  they  come 
to  be  on  the  oaks,  when  1  have  never  found  their  punctures  in  the  twigs 
and  when  some  of  the  trees  are  at  quite  a  distance  from  raspberry  or 
grape  vines,  in  which  they  mostly  deposit  their  eggs. 

July  29. — After  driving  about  the  country  in  several  directions  I 
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foand  on  the  roadside  aboat  a  mile  from  town  some  post-oak  spronts 
OQ  which  Fhylloxera  abounded  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  pale 
smooth  variety  was  most  numerous  on  the  older  and  tougher  leaves^ 
while  the  darker,  tubercled  larvae  and  pseudo-pupse  and  a  few  wiuged 
specimens  crowded  the  unfoldiug  second  growth.  The  young  leaves 
were  m^ch  curled  and  distorted  by  their  innumerable  punctures.  The 
aphids  were  preyed  upon  by  the  htrvaa  of  the  green  Chrysopa  and  of 
one  or  two  small  Goccinellids ;  the  deep  red  larvae  of  a  small  Thrips  was  . 
especially  active  and  numerous  among  them,  as  also  was  the  whitish 
gray  larva  of  a  small  bug  (No.  3  of  my  consignment  of  October  2). 

Put  up  specimens  on  slides  and  sent  some  alive  to  Mr.  Iloward  in 
tubes ;  also  some  in  alcohol.  I  also  placed  winged  individuals  in  three 
different  sizes  of  tubes  and  on  clean  leaves  in  water  in  a  glass  jar. 

August  3. — ^Notwithstanding  all  my  care  ail  the  winged  lice  perished 
without  leaving  any  eggs,  to  my  great  disappointment.  Probably  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  Cleaned  and  disinfected 
my  tabes  and  put  in  fresh  winged  forms  and  closed  the  tubes  with  loose 
cotton  instead  of  cork  to  prev^eut  excess  of  moisture. 

August  3. — Another  failure.  All  the  specimens  dead  and  molded 
and  no  eggs.    I  can  not  understand  it. 

August  15. — ^Made  another  excursion  out  into  the  country  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  very  few.  Nearly  all  the  young  oaks  so  badly 
infested  two  weeks  ago  are  entirely  cleared,  probably  by  the  migration 
of  the  winged  forms  and  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  wingless  forms  by 
predatory  insects.  The  tender  shoots  are  also  killed  and  stand  up  stiff 
and  dry;  the  drought  being  severe,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  recover  from  the  attacks  of  the  aphis. 

On  the  lower  mature  leaves  the  insect  still  abounds  in  its  wingless 
forms,  mostly  the  flat,  pale,  smooth  variety.  Put  seven  of  the  winged 
aphis  into  a  very  small  tube  with  a  bit  of  mature  oak-leaf  and  closed  it 
tightly  with  common  cork.  (The  rubber  corks  kill  all  insects  inclosed 
with  them  very  shortly,  probably  with  their  sulphurous  emanations.) 
Also  put  about  a  half  dozen  on  growing  sprouts  of  oak,  out  of  doors, 
bat  which  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  infection,  inclosed  under  flue 
masUn  cover. 

August  17. — Have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  nine  eggs  in  the  small 
tube.  These  eggs  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  ordinary  apter- 
008  form.  On  close  comparison  they  seem  rather  more  opaque  and  of 
a  deeper  yellow  tint  than  the  latter,  but  even  in  these  particulars  there 
is  some  variation.  Each  individual  produces  from  one  to  three  eggs; 
and  usually  perishes  beside  them. 

August  21. — Eggs  still  healthy  and  beginning  to  show  segmentation 
with  two  red  eye-spots  on  the  cephalic  end.  There  is  evidently  a  slip- 
ping backward  of  the  thin  pellicle  that  incloses  them,  although  as  yet 
no  motion  is  discoverable.  The  eggs  were  all  laid  on  the  glass  and  not 
on  the  portion  of  the  leaf  inclosed  with  them. 
August  22. — ^Three  Phylloxera  have  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  one 
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has  crawled  quito  a  distance.  The  egg-shells  or  pellicles  are  left  as  an 
almost  transparent  round  dot  at  the  place  of  hatching.  Nearly  all  the 
substance  of  the  egg  seems  to  be  absorbed  into  the  young  aphis.  In- 
serted a  bit  of  fresh  young  leaf,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  attracted  to 
it,  and  remain  crawling  on  the  glass. 

August  23. — ^Two  more  have  hatched.  They  appear  all  alike  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  with  a  lens.  Three  were  sacrificed  for  microscopic 
examination.  Have  the  specimens  under  almost  constant  observation, 
but  am  not  able  to  find  them  pairing  or  exhibiting  any  sexual  attrac- 
tion. Neither  can  I  induce  them  to  feed  on  even  the  teuderest  bits  of 
leaf.  They  appear  precisely  like  the  parthenogenetic  forms  through 
my  lens,  which  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  resolve  the  mouth  parts 
and  genitalia. 

September  1. — Only  two  still  alive  and  no  eggs.  Transferred  the  sur- 
vivors as  carefully  as  possible  to  fresh  leaf  and  placed  in  clean  tube. 

Examined  inclosed  leaves  out  of  doors  but  could  detect  neither  eggs 
nor  larvae.  It  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  keep  track  of  such  micro- 
scopic creatures  in  the  open  air. 

The  wingless  lice  have  now  become  quite  abundant  on  all  pur  post- 
oaks.  I  do  not  find  them  on  the  white  oak  proper,  but  as  I  have  ex- 
amined them  almost  daily  since  the  middle  of  July  I  am  confident  that 
none  of  the  winged  individuals  occurred  on  any  of  the  oaks  on  the 
place.  I  believe  they  never  do  occur  in  any  numbers  except  on  the 
more  succulent  growth  of  sprouts  where  living  trees  have  been  cut. 

September  10. — All  my  progeny  of  winged  lice  have  perished  without 
leaving  a  single  egg.  Made  another  excursion  into  the  country  but 
obtained  only  two  or  three  winged  individuals  which  I  put  in  tube,  but 
of  which  I  do  not  entertain  much  hope. 

On  one  of  the  leaves  out  of  doors,  isolated  about  a  month  ago,  I  find  by 
critical  examination  a  very  few  minute  specimens  which  are  probably 
the  progeny  of  the  winged  forms  inclosed.  Put  some  in  balsam,  though 
I  can  not  see  that  they  diflFer  from  the  other  wingless  young  on  exposed 
leaves. 
September  15.— No  success  with  the  last  inclosure  in  tube. 
October  25. — Have  had  one  or  two  quite  hard  frosts.  Leaves  all 
turned  in  color,  and  Phylloxera  becoming  very  active,  congregating 
along  principal  veins  and  migrating  on  to  the  twigs.  Their  insect  ene- 
mies have  mostly  disappeared  and  I  notice  that  eggs  are  more  plentiful 
than  usual  on  the  leaves. 

From  my  observations  this  year  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  tJie 
winged  form  is  necessary  merely  for  the  spread  of  the  species,  and  that 
the  young  from  the  eggs  of  this  form  are  not  necessarily  true-sexed 
individuals,  although  it  is  possible  that  these  may  occur  without  any 
especial  regularity  from  the  eggs  of  both  winged  and  wingless  forms. 
Another  year,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent,  I  will  try  to  have  some 
oaks  in  flower  pots  for  more  convenient  and  natural  colonization  of  the 
Phylloxera^  and  for  greater  ease  in  examination* 
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REPORT  ON  CALIFORNIA  INSECTS. 


By  Albert  Kokbelk,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Alameda,  Cal.  Oc<o6er 25, 1889. 
8iR:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  npon  observations  made  and  work  done  since 
my  retorn  from  Anstralia. 

After  returning  to  Alameda  on  April  15,  some  time  was  taken  np  in  writing  ont 
my  reports  npon  work  done  in  Anstralia,  and  also  in  assisting  in  raising  and  distrib- 
ntinu:  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State  the  Australian  Ladybird-enemy  of  the  Iceiipa. 
This  Ladybird  does  remarkably  good  and  speedy  work  everywhere.  As  nsnal  my  chief 
work  has  been  the  breeding  and  studying  of  all  insects,  injurious  and  otherwise,  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  the  special  notes  on  which  will  accompany  material  that 
will  be  sent  in. 

Reflpectfully, 

Albert  Robbele. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S,  Entomologist. 


THE  MADRONA  TREE  BORER. 

(Polycaon  confertm  Lee.) 

This  destructive  beetle  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  spring 
and  sammer  npon  varions  frnit-trees,  vines,  etc.,  boring  into  the  fresh 
wood  and  destroying  it.  During  my  stay  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
the  past  summer  they  were  observed  everywhere,  and  most  abundantly 
daring  May  and  June.  On  any  dead  tree,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  fade,  this  beetle  may  be  found,  though  always  most  abundantly  upon 
the  Madrona  tree  {ArbutuH  inenziesii).  Old  trees  of  this  species,  such  as 
have  been  allowed  to  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two,  are  always 
completely  perforated  with  holes  from  which  these  beetles  have  made 
their  exit.  In  cutting  through,  one  finds  the  wood  nothing  but  mines 
produced  by  the  larv®,  the  mines  generally  running  lengthwise,  but  often 
crossing  each  other.  The  Madrona  tree  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  if  not 
the  only  plant  in  which  the  beetle  breeds.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
niatare  insect  bores  iir  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  wood,  and  especially 
favors  sach  as  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  hot  sun,  the  larva  is 
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not,  or  has  never  yet  been,  found  in  such  places.  It  is  the  general  be- 
lief here  that  it  breeds  in  the  wood  of  Oak,  yet,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  its  larvie  are  never  found  in  other  than  the  Madrona  wood.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  they  should  live  and  trans- 
form within  apples  from  which  this  beetle  has  been  bred. 

On  August  2, 1887,  at  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  a  large  number  of  the  nearly 
grown  apples  upon  trees  in  a  private  garden  were  observed  to  be  dead 
and  yellowish  brown.  One  of  these,  taken  to  Alameda  and  exam- 
ined, proved  to  contain  a  small  whitish  Coleopterous  larva.  This  was 
living  and  thriving  on  the  dead  and  dry  apple  until  April  16, 1888, 
when  it  transformed  to  a  pupa,  from  which  the  mature  beetle  issued  on 
April  28.  Since  then  no  infested  apples  have  been  observed,  nor  have 
I  seen  any  of  the  large  fruit  in  the  condition  described  above.  The 
work  of  these  beetles  was  witnessed  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  May 
25, 1888,  chiefly  upon  grapes  and  plums,  yet  they  will  attack  olives  and 
other  trees  as  well.  In  many  cases  the  shoots  of  grapes  are  cut  off 
entirely  and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  either  one  or  both  sexes  may  be 
found  at  work.  In  one  case  I  noticed  a  plum  tree  the  northern  branches 
of  which  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  beetle  will  often  make  several 
hol^  into  the  center  of  a  branch  before  entering;  no  doubt  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  on  account  of  the  copious  flow  of  sap.  Seven  such  boles 
were  found  in  one  branch,  in  the  lowermost  of  which  the  beetle  had 
entered  and  formed  a  tunnel  of  about  3  inches  in  length.  On  the  other 
branches,  aside  from  the  many  holes  started,  but  two  tunnels  were 
found  and  no  insects  were  present.  This  will  show  that  one  of  these 
beetles  alone  is  capable  of  disfiguring  an  entire  tree,  while  two  or  three 
specimens  can  destroy  a  tree. 

As  a  remedy,  the  recommendation  of  clearing  and  burning  the  dead 
Madrona  wood  alone  would  certainly  have  a  most  remarkable  effect 
in  reducing  the  numbers  of  this  beetle. 

{ChrysobothHs  mali  Horn.) 

The  larva  of  this  Buprestid  is  very  destructive  to  currant  bushes. 
It  is  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  at  le^st  in  such  numbers  as 
to  destroy  all  the  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  tbis  fruit  in 
that  district  on  account  of  this  insect.  They  have  not  been  observed 
as  yet  in  the  valleys,  where  in  their  place  jEgeria  tipuliformis  Linn,  is 
more  numerously  represented  upon  this  plant  than  in  the  hills.  As 
many  as  fifteen  or  even  twenty  Buprestid  larvae  may  be  found  within  a 
single  plant,  the  stems  of  which  naturally  die  and  break  off  near  the 
ground.  The  beetle  is  found  most  abundantly  during  June  and  July, 
when  they  can  be  seen  resting  on  the  plants  generally  near  the  ground 
during  sunshine.  It  is  then  that  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  and  close  to  the  ground  where  most  of  the  larvae  are 
found.  Eggs  are  also  placed  at  a  height  of  2  feet,  or  even  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  below  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
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several  incbea.  Where  the  hirvje  are  very  nu!nerous  the  plants  will  die 
before  tbe  larvse  are  grown,  and  most  of  the  latter  will  perish ;  oiAy 
such  as  are  situated  near  or  below  the  ground  will  survive.  Empty 
pnpse  of  two  species  of  parasites  were  observed  within  the  burrows  of 
the  larvse,  both  apparently  belonging  to  the  IchneumonidaB. 

As  a  remedy,  the  collecting  of  the  beetles  may  bo  recommended.  Dar- 
ing early  morning  and  evening  they  may  be  found  either  on  the  cur- 
rant bashes  or  the  surrounding  trees,  almost  always  at  rest  on  and 
within  dry  and  dead  leaves  from  which  they  can  be  shaken  into  an 
ambrella.  During  their  operations  upon  the  plants  in  the  day-time  it  is 
difficult  to  get  near  them  as  they  are  very  quick  on  the  wing  and  ex- 
ceedingly shy.  Collecting  and  burning  the  infested  plants  during 
winter,  and  also  the  whit^ewashing  of  lower  parts  of  plants  may  have  a 
good  effect;  this  should  be  done  about  the  end  of  May. 

(Didhrotica  soror  Lee.) 

This  beetle  occurs  occasionally  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  to  fruits  and  vegetiibles.  As  yet  the  earlier  stages 
have  not  been  studied.  All  attempts  to  get  eggs  and  larvie  have  so 
far  been  a  failure  on  my  part  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  other  entomol- 
ogists. A  large  number  of  the  beetles  were  kept  in  confinement  for 
weeks  with  various  living  plants  without  any  results.  The  larva,  without 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  habits  as  the  other  species  of  the 
the  group, — ^feeding  upon  roots  of  various  plants.  Fortunately  this 
insect  is  preyed  upon  by  a  dipterous  larva,  which  without  doubt  de- 
stroys the  greater  num ber  of  them,  in  certain  years  at  least.  As  early  as 
1886,  while  at  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  of  that  city,  showed 
both  Mr.  Goquillett  and  myself  the  larva  infesting  this  beetle.  I  did 
not  succeed  in  breeding  the  same  until  June  last,  and  Mr.  Goquillett  re- 
ports recently  of  his  partial  success  in  this  particular.* 

THE  TENT-CATEBPILLAKS. 

(Clitiocampa  spp.) 

From  year  to  year  these  worms  become  more  and  more  numerous 
upon  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Stretch  in  his  paper  on  the  genust  cites  six  species 
H8  occurring  on  this  coast, — C.  californica  Packard,  as  feeding  upon 
Quercus  agrifolia;  C.  fragilis,  Stretch,  from  Nevada;  C.  coftstrictay 
Stretch,  on  Quercm  eonomenftis;  0.  strigosa^  Stretch,  from  Yosemite 
Valley ;  C  ermaj  Stretch,  from  Oregon ;  and  C.  thoracicay  Stretch,  as 
feeding  upon  Willow.  The  genus,  however,  seems  to  be  far  more  nu- 
merously represented.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  bred  one  species  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  upon  Ceanothus  and  wild  cherry  {Prunus 
demised);  a  second  species  was  found  to  be  very  abundant  in  Los  An- 

^  Insect  Life,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  74. 
tPapilio,  Vol.  r,  No.  5,  pp.  6:^09. 
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geles  County  upon  a  species  of  Oak ;  a  third  species  was  bred  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  feeding  originally  upon  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorvs^  but  it 
was  extremely  abundant  also  upon  fruit-trees,  especially  prunes  and 
plums.  I  also  found  eggs  of  one  of  these  moths  in  Shasta  Valley  upon 
a  species  of  wild  Currant.  Of  all  the  species  the  most  abundant  upon 
fruit-trees  was  C.  thoracica^  originally  feeding  upon  Willow.  This 
species  defoliated  most  of  the  trees  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties  last 
year.  On  my  visit  to  Sonoma  County  this  month  (October),  I  found 
numerous  old  skins  still  present  everywhere  upon  apple  trees.  They 
were  either  0.  ihoracica  or  G.  constricta, — these  two  larvae  resembling 
each  other  somewhat.  Fortunately  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  larvae  are 
preyed  upon  by  numerous  parasites.  Professor  Rivers,  of  Berkeley,  in- 
formed me  that  of  one  egg-mass  of  0.  constricta  each  egg  produced  a 
small  hyraenopterous  parasite.  I  have  myself  bred  something  similar 
from  egg-masses  on  Ceanothus  cordulatu8.  The  old  remedy*  will  be 
found  best,  viz,  cut  off  and  burn  the  egg-clusters  during  the  winter, 
and  collect  and  burn  the  nests  in  spring. 

CUT  WORMS. 

Various  Noctuid  larvno  are  usually  numerous  and  destructive  to 
orchards,  vineyards,  grain,  and  vegetables  during  spring,  attacking  the 
young  foliage,  twigs,  and  even  fruit  of  trees,  while  in  vineyards  they 
often  defoliate  large  numbers  of  the  vines.  As  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  any  specimens  of  these  larvae  from  the  injured  field  for 
breeding.  Dr.  Behr,  of  San  Francisco,  has  shown  me  one  larva  that 
had  been  received  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  injure  the  vines ;  he  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  breeding  them  and  the  species  is  as  yet  not 
known.  The  larvfo  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  Agrotis 
messoria  Harris  {eochranii  Riley),t  yet  many  of  these  Agrotid  larvae 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  their  distinction  can  not  be  made 
with  any  certainty.  A  similar  insect,  if  not  the  same,  was  bred  from 
the  eggs.  (No.  378k).  During  September  and  the  first  of  October, 
1887,  many  of  these  moths  came  to  sugar  at  Alameda,  and  were  at  the 
time  the  most  common  of  all  so  collected.  A  number  of  them  were  con- 
fined in  boxes  but  no  eggs  could  be  obtained  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. The  eggs  were  of  a  strawyellow  color  at  first  and  after  ten  days 
changed  to  a  dark  grayish  color,  showing  that  the  embryo  had  come  to 
maturity.  The  young  larvae,  however,  did  not  come  out  before  the 
rains  set  in,  December  8,  at  which  date  they  began  to  issue  and  con- 
tinued to  appear  into  January,  1888.  They  were  kept  and  fed  in  a  room 
and  attained  full  growth  in  about  five  weeks,  pupating  at  the  end  of 
March  and  issuing  as  moths  one  month  later.  This  peculiarity  of 
hibernating  either  in  eggj  larva,  or  ])upa  state  during  the  dry  season 
has  been  observed  in  numerous  other  insects  in  California,  which  are 
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dependent  upon  snch  plants  as  are  dried  up  from  July  until  the  rains 
set  in,  generally  October  or  November.  I  will  give  here  the  history  of 
one  of  these : 

Affrotis  crenulata.  Smith. — On  September  29,  1887,  one  pair  of  these 
maths  was  found  about  10  p.  m.  in  coitu  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  of 
Quereus  €tgrifolia  at  Alameda.  The  female  began  to  lay  her  eggs  the 
following  day  and  continued  until  October  10,  after  which  she  died.  On 
coonting  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  eggs  was  1,026.  The  young 
larvae  began  to  issue  on  October  12.  They  are,  when  full  grown,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  A.  clandestina^^  for  which  they  were  taken  before  l>eing 
bred.  Naturally  all  such  larvae  grow  very  slowly  during  the  winter 
months,  and  reach  their  full  growth  about  March,  when  they  may  be 
found  most  anywhere  amongst  grass,  grain,  or  vegetables.  Their  chief 
food,  however,  consists  of  grasses.  From  larvsB  that  entered  the  ground 
in  breeding  cages  on  March  12,  the  first  moth  came  out  on  April  16. 
In  a  state  of  nature  it  would  be  about  the  same  probably,  allowing  for 
a  week's  variation  either  way  in  the  appearance  of  the  moths  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  chrysalids.  The  moths  are  found  from  April  to 
July,  being  most  abundant  dui-ing  May  and  June,  at  least  in  localities 
where  food  is  sufficient.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  they  were  ob- 
served to  appear  soon  after  dark  upon  the  flowers  of  ^sculus  calif ornieua 
(Bnckeye),  and  could  be  seen  in  numbers  every  night  until  the  flowers 
disappeared ;  in  other  localities,  where  flowers  and  natural  food  are  not 
so  abundant,  they  may  retire  sooner  into  their  hibernating  quarters. 
During  June,  1886, 1  found  them  very  abundant  in  a  deep,  shady  caiion 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  amongst  leaves,  flying  up  at  ray  approach  and 
settling  down  a  short  distance  off.  On  my  visit  to  the  same  locality 
one  month  later  not  one  moth  was  seen  on  the  wing.  But  if  at  this 
time  one  searches  closer  down  amongst  the  dead  and  damp  leaves  they 
will  be  found  in  a  semi-dormant  state.  After  being  exposed  a  short 
time  they  soon  fly  off  to  a  dark  corner  and  disappear  again.  In  such 
condition  they  were  observed  all  last  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 
ains. In  open  country,  distant  from  woods,  they  may  occasionally  be 
found  hidden  under  or  between  boards  or  in  old  stumps,  rubbish,  etc. 
They  prefer,  however,  to  hide  in  the  woods  amid  the  dead  leaves  found 
there.  As  in  other  parts  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  spring  awaken 
many  of  the  hibernating  insects,  so  here  the  first  rains  in  fall  will  do 
the  same,  especially  with  the  Noctuidae. 

NOTES  ON    THE    HABITS  OP    THE  CODLING    MOTH  AND    ITS  ENEIVIIES 
AND  PARASITES  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

During  my  repeated  visits  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  the  past  sum- 
mer some  observations  were  made  upon  the  Codling  Moth  and  its  ene- 
mies which  may  be  of  interest.  The  moth  as  a  rule  is  double-brooded 
in  that  locality,  and  no  doubt  will  not  differ  in  its  habits  to  any  extent 

•  Professor  Riley's  First  Missouri  Report,  p.  79. 
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throughout  California.  They  may  appear  somewhat  earlier  in  the  val- 
leys. Prom  dates  noted  in  1887  some  of  the  moths  were. out  on  April 
22  at  Santa  Clara,  and  one  larva  found  then  did  not  produce  the  nroth 
until  May  10.  Two  days  after  this  they  were  also  observed  flying  at- 
Alameda.  One  larva  found  under  bark  of  pear  tree  at  Los  Angeles  on 
July  19, 1886,  and  evidently  of  the  first  brood,  did  not  produce  the  moth 
until  the  end  of  April  the  following  year.  During  August,  1887,  the 
moths  were  abundant  at  Alameda ;  on  the  2d  of  the  month  a  cocoon 
was  found  about  8  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  under  a  fallen 
apple,  from  which  the  larva  had  issued.  The  moth  from  this  apxteared 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  Two  days  later,  on  a  hot  and  sunny 
day,  while  walking  through  an  old  apple  orchard  at  10  p.  m.,  moth« 
started  up  either  from  the  trunk  or  lower  leaves  of  nearly  every  tree 
and  settled  down  again,  generally  higher  up  and  on  the  upper  side  of 
leaves  exposed  to  the  sun. 

LarvpB  and  chrysalids  were  found  in  abundance  the  same  day,  and 
from  one  of  the  latter  a  parasite  issued  on  August  26.  This  proved  to 
be  Pimpla  annulipes.  Up  to  September  17  moths  issued  from  the  chrys- 
alids ;  one  larva  that  pupated  during  this  month  did  not,  however,  pro- 
duce the  moth  until  December  10.  During  1888  the  first  moth  was  ob- 
served at  Alameda  as  early  as  March  17,  sitting  on  the  upper  side  of 
an  orange  leaf  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  very  few  of  the  apple  trees 
were  in  bloom  at  this  time.  Two  days  later  moths  began  to  issue  in  the 
house  from  larvje  collected  the  previous  December.  Several  issued  up 
to  March  28.  The  present  season  the  moths  were  not  observed  in  any 
numbers  before  May  25  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountsiins.  The  fruit  at  this 
time  was  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  From  this  date  on  until  the  end  of 
June  there  could  be  seen  at  dusk  from  25  to  50  on  each  tree.  The 
place  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills.  About  a  half  hour  after 
the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  mountains,  and  while  it  was  yet  visi- 
ble for  nearly  that  length  of  time  on  the  bpposite  hills,  the  moths  be- 
gan to  appear,  flying  with  quick  movements  around  the  trees,  chiefly 
near  the  top,  and  settling  down  again  upon  the  leaves  or  fruit  from 
time  to  time.  This  was  kept  up  until  towards  dark  when  they  became 
less  numerous.  During  this  time  both  sexes  may  be  readily  collected 
with  a  long  butterfly-net.  I  have  taken  many  near  the  ground  on  the 
lower  leaves  and  often  distant  from  fruit  trees.  By  their  peculiar  flight 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  species  of  moths. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time  some  of  the  fruit  had 
already  been  taken  off,  the  second  brood  made  its  appearance,  yet  at  this 
time  many  larvne  could  still  be  found  within  the  infested  fruit,  and  from 
material  collected  then  and  taken  to  Alameda,  moths  came  out  in  num- 
bers until  September  12.  I  was  informed  that  Bartlett  pears  taken 
from  the  trees  when  the  second  brood  had  made  its  appearance  were 
all  sound,  not  one  in  twenty  being  wormy.  On  examination,  however, 
•I  found  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.     About  one  pear  in  twenty  only  was 
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fband  without  any  eggs  or  traces  of  young  larvae  of  Oarpocapsa,  the 
second  brood  having  already  began  its  destructive  work.  From  these 
few  notes  it  is  evident  that  with  a  little  care  early  fruit  can  be  kept 
almost  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  worms,  while  with  later  sorts  this 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  such  fruit  generally  is  rendered  useless  by 
the  attacks  of  the  second  brood,  and  is  fed  to  pigs. 

Enemies. — ^Enemies  of  the  Codling  Moth  appear  to  be  quite  abundant 
in  California  already.  I  have  indeed  been  surprised  in  fiuding  mioute 
Chalcids  infesting  the  eggs.*  These  are  not  numerous,  and  had  not 
been  observed  on  eggs  of  the  first  brood,  yet  they  may  have  been  pres- 
ent. In  fourteen  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  examined  on  August  20  and 
21,  about  seventy  parasitized  eggs  were  found,  aud  about  an  equal 
number  from  which  the  parasites  had  issued;  no  doubt  some  were  over- 
looked. But  few  of  the  pears  showed  traces  of  worms  of  the  first  brood, 
yet  nearly  all  contained  eggs  of  the  second  brood  and  very  often  more 
than  one.  As  many  as  eleven  eggs  were  found  upon  a  single  pear. 
One  was  found  on  the  stem,  six  on  the  pear  surrounding  the  stem,  two 
on  the  upper  half  and  the  other  two  near  the  calyx.  Of  these,  two  con- 
tained parasites,  one  of  which  had  issued,  two  were  still  fresh,  and  the 
rest  had  hatched.  I  should  note  here  that  the  pears  had  been  taken  off 
three  days  previously.  In  other  pears  with  less  eggs,  as  many  as  three 
and  even  four  young  larvsd  were  found.  The  eggs  found  upon  pears 
were  most  numerous  near  the  stem,  the  others  almost  invariably  on  the 
upper  surface  of  fruit,  and  but  very  few  on  the  lower  part  or  calyx.  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  young  larvse  very  rarely  enter  the  fruit 
where  an  egg  is  deposited,  but  generally  somewhat  lower  down,  and  in 
many  instances  instead  of  going  to  the  center  they  leave  their  first  mine 
after  a  few  days  and  enter  at  the  open  calyx.  On  apples  it  appears 
they  will  oftener  enter  the  fruit  from  the  sides. 

Many  of  the  eggs  of  the  first  brood  were  destroyed  by  some  enemy, 
what  I  could  not  learn.  They  had  a  brownish  and  shrunken  appearance, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Chrysopa  larvae, 
which  were  present  in  numbers  npon  the  trees  at  the  time.  With  the 
exception  of  these  and  the  Coccinellid  larvae  no  other  insects  were  ob- 
served in  numbers  likely  to  destroy  the  eggs.  This  was  not  observed 
to  be  the  case  with  eggs  of  the  second  brood,  at  which  time  the  pre- 
daceous  larvae  mentioned  had  disappe<ared.  The  other  three  parasites 
bred  during  the  summer  are  all  from  the  chrysalids.  The  most  efficient 
destroyer  of  Carpocapsa,  however,  is  a  small  bat  which  is  always  in 
search  of  the  moths,  appearing  somewhat  later  than  the  latter,  but 
keeping  up  its  chase  until  dark,  when  apparently  the  moths  cease  their 
flight  and  the  bats  go  off  in  search  of  other  food.  Every  night  during 
June  as  many  as  six  of  these  bats  were  to  be  seen  flying  around  an 
isolated  apple  tree  upon  which  there  were  a  large  number  of  the  moths, 
not  only  taking  the  Carpocapsa  on  the  wing,  but  very  often  darting  at  a 

•This  parasito  is  a  species  of  the  (reniis  Trichogramma. — C.  V.  R. 
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leaf  to  get  the  resting  motb.  Of  not  less  value  is  the  larva  of  a  Neu- 
ropterous  insect,  a  Baphidia,  which  is  present  in  numbers.  Its  long 
and  flat  structure  together  with  its  activeness  enables  it  to  hunt  up  any 
larva  that  may  be  present  under  bark  or  in  crevices  of  the  tree. 

Not  only  is  the  larva  devoured  but  the  chrysalis  likewise,  and  with- 
out doubt  often  the  mature  moth.  It  was  indeed  very  hard  work  to 
find  any  larv®  or  pupoB  of  Garpocapsa  upon  trees  where  the  larvae  of 
Kaphidia  were  present,  and  the  latter  occurred  upon  nearly  every  tree. 
As  a  rule,  not  more  two  or  three  could  be  found  upon  one  tree  by  break- 
ing off  all  the  loose  bark  and  examining  the  crevices,  and  often  none  at 
all.  These  larvie  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  food,  crawling  up  and 
down  the  trees,  but  being  chiefly  concealed  by  the  bark.  Away  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  however,  more  larvae  are  found.  An  old  and  partly 
decayed  stump  or  piece  of  wood  lying  anywhere  near  an  infested  tree  will 
always  be  full  of  them ;  and,  as  has  before  been  pointed  out,  many  of 
the  larvae  of  the  first  brood,  at  least,  spin  up  in  the  dry  ground.  I  will 
again  refer  to  the  Dermestid  larvae  mentioned  before,  not  only  as  de- 
stroying the  pupa  of  Garpocapsa  but  likewise  the  liirva,  during  the 
summer  season  at  least.  Many  apparently  sound  cocoons  when  cut 
open  will  be  shown  to  contain  larvae  and  skins  of  some  of  these  beetles. 
The  contents  have  been  devoured  while  there  is  no  visible  hole  in  the 
cocoon,  showing  that  the  larva  had  entered  while  young.  This  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  evidence,  but  I  have  also  found  small  larvae  of 
Trogoderma  tarsale  within  the  cocoons,  and  with  the  larvae,  dead  and 
living,  of  Garpocapsa. 

In  two  instances  the  half  dead  Garpocapsa  larvae  showed  small  holes 
in  their  sides  which  had  partly  healed  up.  These  no  doubt  were  made 
by  the  Dermestid  larvae,  which  as  a  rule  feed  upon  dry  insect  remains, 
and  only  kill  living  larvje  gradually  by  feeding  upon  the  skin  only  at 
first.  In  many  cases  they  were  found  with  larvae  that  had  recently 
died,  having  already  undergone  several  molts  within  the  cocoons  of  the 
last  larvae.  They  are  very  abundant,  especially  around  Alameda,  as 
many  as  four  or  five  large  larvae  being  often  found  within  the  cocoon  and 
feeding  upon  the  dea<l  pupa  of  Leucarctia  acrwa.  In  almost  any  old 
egg-mass  of  Orgyia  they  are  found.  Whether  they  will  feed  upon  the 
eggs  or  not  I  have  as  yet  no  evidence.  Insect  collections  are  not  as 
much  troubled  by  these  beetles  in  Galifornia,  especially  in  the  valleys, 
as  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  often  observed  them,  however,  to  in- 
fest collections  in  the  mountainous  districts.  A  coleopterous  (Gleridt) 
larva  was  recently  found  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  feeding  upon  Garpo- 
capsa, but  has  not  yet  been  bred.  Numerous  Garabid  beetles  were 
always  found  at  the  base  of  trees  awaiting  their  chance  to  get  a  bite  at 
the  Garpocapsa  larvae.  The  most  numerous  of  these  were  Pterostichus 
cali/ornicus  Dej.  and  Calaihtis  ruficollis  Dej.  A  bright  light  witli  a 
white  sheet  below  and  behind  was  kept  burning  near  the  orchard  in  the 
Santa  Gruz  Mountains  while  the  moths  were  abundant    One  female 
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ODiy  was  cau^i^ht  in  this  about  one  hour  after  dusk.  Never  before  dur- 
ing my  fourteen  years  of  collecting  moths  with  lights,  8weei>s,  etc., 
have  I,  within  my  memory,  collected  a  single  Car[)ocai>sa. 

THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 
(Cecidomyia  destructor,) 

This  insect  has  been  quite  abundant  and  destructive  to  grain  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  during  the  season.  A  Mt.  Eden  correspond- 
ent wrote  to  the  Oakland  JSngineeVy  May  2,  as  follows : 

The  Heesian  fly  has  done  irreparable  damage  to  the  grain  in  this  vicinity.  There 
has  been  hardly  a  field  that  has  not  been  attacked.  The  pro8i>ect  for  a  large  barley 
crop  is  very  good.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  a  comparative  failure.  What  is  left  from 
the  Hessian  fly  is  being  destroyed  by  the  rust. 

Personally,  until  this  spring,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
any  observations  upon  this  insect.  On  May  26,  while  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  it  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  barley  had  fallen 
to  the  ground.  On  examination,  puparia  of  the  Hessian  fly  were  found 
in  places  where  the  straw  was  fallen.  The  insect  was  found  at  the  time 
in  all  stages  from  young  larvae  to  puparia,  and  some  of  the  latter  had  re- 
cently hatched.  From  puparia  collected  at  the  time,  flies  made  their 
appearance  until  the  beginning  of  July.  Other  puparia  collected 
about  July  1  have  not  hatched  up  to  date,  and  the  insects  are  still  in 
the  larval  state  within  the  puparia.  A  few  specimens  of  parasites 
(Merisua  destructor)  were  bred  from  these,  and  from  the  same  straws 
several  specimens  of  an  Isosoma. 

During  September,  1887, 1  found  puparia,  which  I  took  to  be  those  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  on  two  species  of  grasses  near  here.  These  were  for- 
warded to  Washington,  where  they  arrived  in  good  condition,  as  stated 
in  letter  of  October  3d,  and  the  grasses  were  determined  as  Blymus 
americanus  and  Agrostis  sp.  Again  during  the  summer  I  found  the 
puparia  upon  several  species  of  grasses  in  the  Santa  Oruz  Mountains. 
I  shall  be  prepared  next  season  to  give  a  list  of  grasses  upon  which  the 
Hessian  fly  is  found,  and  also  more  accurate  notes  as  to  the  habits  of 
this  insect,  which,  as  it  would  appear,  is  a  very  old  resident  of  this  coast. 

JOINT-WOEMS. 

{Isosoma  8i>.) 

These  insects  have  been  abundant  and  destructive  in  most  wheat- 
growing  sections,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  numerous  until  stricter 
measures  are  employed  for  burning  the  straw  and  stubble. 

LOCUSTS. 

These  did  not  appear  in  any  large  numbers  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and,  from  some  accounts,  in  Oregon.  On  my  visit  to 
Shasta  Valley,  Siskiyou  County,  at  the  end  of  July,  locusts  were  no- 
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ticed  in  large  nambers  north  of  Edgewood  and  throughout  that  valley. 
At  Montague  I  was  informed  that,  on  account  of  the  unusually  dry  sea- 
son and  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  the  crop  had  been  an  entire 
failure  in  that  district  Around  this  latter  place  no  vegetation  except 
a  few  sage-bushes  were  visible.  Along  the  creeks,  where  a  little  grass 
and  vegetation  was  still  growing,  the  locusts  were  swarming.  IHssos- 
teira  obliterata  Thos.  was  abundant  throughout  the  valley.  Even  in 
places  where  for  a  half  a  mile  not  a  shrub  or  any  dry  plant  was  visible 
they  appeared  to  be  happy,  but  were  seen  abundantly  along  water- 
courses and  places  still  affording  some  food.  Melanoplus  cinereus  Scudd. 
was  more  numerously  represented  in  places  where  food  was*  still  to  be 
had,  even  if  dry.  But  few  specimems  of  M.  fenmr-rubrum  DeGeer 
were  seen,  while  M.  packardii  Scudd.  was  the  most  abundant  of  all, 
feeding  upon  grasses  along  streams,  and  in  all  the  meadows,  where  it 
outnumbers  all  the  other  species  put  together.  Here  they  were  often 
observed,  always  the  female,  caught  in  the  web  of  a  large  spider,  which 
feeds  upon  them. 

M.  devastator  Scudd.  was  not  met  with  throughout  the  summer,  while 
Camnula  pelltmda  Scudd.  was  only  seen  occasionally  in  the  places  vis- 
ited- Another  numerous  species  in  the  Shasta  Valley  was  Resperotetiix 
pacffieus  Bruner,  but  this  was  found  feeding  upon  sage-bushes  only. 
About  eight  other  species  of  locusts  were  found  at  Montagoe,  of  which 
Dissosteira  Carolina  Linn.,  Trimerotropis  fallax  Sauss.,  Conozora  wal- 
lula  Scudd.,  and  Stenohothr'us  coloradus  Thos.,  were  the  most  abundant. 
Two  species  of  large  crickets  have  been  very  numerous  at  Montague 
also  joining  in  the  destructive  work — Anabrm  simplex  (!)  Hald.,  and  the 
other  a  species  of  Steiroxis.  The  common  cricket,  Oryllus  luctuosus 
Serv.,  was  abundant  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  often  coming  in 
large  numbers  into  cities  and  imp  houses. 
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REPORT  ON  NEBRASKA  INSECTS. 


By  Lawkbncb  Buunbk,  Sptcial  Agent 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Nor.  20, 1889. 

Sir:  Iu  presentiuga  report  on  the  insect  ii^uries  in  Nebraska  fur  the  past  spring 
and  suoinier,  it  is  not  my  inteutioa  to  mention  all  the  species  that  have  been  observed 
in  the  act  of  depredating.  Neither  do  I  expect  to  enter  npon  a  discussion  of  their 
life  histories.  To  do  this  would  require  altogether  too  much  time  and  occupy  con- 
siderable more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  such  insects  as  have  been  repeatedly 
deecribed  in  your  various  reports  upon  injurious  insects.  Suffice  it,  then,  for  me  to 
meatioD  briefly  a  few  of  the  species  that  most  attracted  my  attention,  either  by  their 
appearance  in  unusual  numbers,  their  more  than  ordinary  injuries,  or  by  their  pecul- 
iar mode  of  attack. 

Daring  the  year  most  of  the  well-known  species  that  are  always  present  in  more  or 
less  injurious  numbers,  were  noticed  at  their  regular  seasons  of  appearance.  These 
were,  of  course,  expected ;  and,  unless  either  very  numerous  or  scarce,  were  but  little 
noticed.  Aside  from  these,  few  new  or  original  observations  were  made  during  the 
active  season;  but  several  new  enemies  were  observed  to  act  in  connection  with  old 
and  well-known  forms. 

Since  my  last  report,  some  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  Jci*{({ufa)  of  North  America, 
in  the  continuance  of  our  work  upon  that  family  of  the  order  Orthoptera.  The  latter 
work  was  chiefly  in  the  line  of  looking  up  the  matter  of  distribution,  the  character- 
izing of  new  material,  and  the  massing  of  such  additional  species  as  could  conven- 
iently be  obtained  without  expenne  to  the  Department.  Some  little  was  alHO  done  in 
this  connection  in  the  study  of  several  minor  locust  outbreaks  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as,  for  example,  in  Utah,  Minnesota,  and  the  White  Mountain  district  of 
the  New  England  States.  Of  these  different  outbreaks  yon  already  have  been  ad- 
vised ;  Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  reporting  on  that  of 
his  State;  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and  myself  upon  that  of  Utah. 

Lawrence  Bruner. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 
(7.  S.  Entomologist 


FALSE   CHINCH   BUGS. 

Early  in  the  year,  daring  the  month  of  May,  two  or  threespecies  of  small 
hemipteroQ?  insects  began  to  gather  upon  several  farms  just  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Lincoln.  These  appeared  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  is  usual  for  the  insects  under  consideration ;  and  ft*om  their  size, 
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order,  and  general  appearance  were  mistaken  for  the  chinch-bug  (Micrch' 
pus  (eiicoptertis)  by  many  of  the  residents.  This  mistaken  identity  in 
the  case  of  these  insects  was  the  occasion  for  much  apprehension,  as  it 
well  might  have  been  had  that  insect  put  in  its  appearance  in  such 
great  numbers  so  early  in  the  year.  These  "  false  chinch-bugs,''  for 
such  they  were,  began  work  by  attacking  the  weeds  and  everything 
else  that  was  green  growing  in  the  fields  which  were  infested.  The 
weeds  soon  disappeared  and  the  insects  transferred  their  attention 
to  apple,  catalpa,  mulberry,  and  other  small  trees.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est injury  was  done  to  grape-vines.  They  were  all  small,  and  were  kept 
divested  of  every  vestige  of  new  growth  for  a  time,  and  looked  as  if 
the  vines  never  would  be  green. 

The  three  insects  which  united  in  these  demonstrations  were  the  fol- 
lowing: the  False  Chinch-bug  {N'ysitis  angustatus)^  the  Purslane  bug 
(Geocoris  bullata)^  and  a  species  that  is  quite  common  here  in  the  West 
among  various  rank-growing  herbs  and  weed  like  plants,  and  is  known 
to  the  entomologist  as  Trapezonotus  nebulosus. 

The  first  named  of  these  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  if  work- 
ing singly  would  have  occasioned  nearly  the  same  amount  of  damage 
as  did  the  three.  The  second  and  the  last  named  were  present  in 
nearly  equal  numbers,  perhaps  the  last  being  the  commoner  of  the  two. 
All  three  species  gathered  upon  the  main  stems  and  larger  branches  of 
the  trees  and  even  in  clusters  upon  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  last 
year's  vegetation.  They  were  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  fields,  but 
appeared  to  be  most  numerous  upon  some  hill-slopes  where  they  had 
been  attracted  during  early  spring  and  late  fall  by  the  warm  sunshine. 
These  clusters  of  bugs  were  composed  of  individuals  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  ranging  from  those  apparently  but  a  few  days  old  to  those  fully 
matured  and  winged.  An  investigation  soon  disclosed  the  reason  for 
their  abundance  in  this  particular  locality.  Last  year  these  fields  had 
been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  weeds  after  the  spring  cultivation.  These 
weeds,  purslane,  tickle-grass,  stink-grass,  and  tumble-weeds,  made  a 
splendid  retreat  for  the  bugs  to  gather,  feed,  and  breed  in,  and  afterwards 
to  winter  in.  The  present  spring  being  dry  weeds  and  grasses  were  slow 
in  starting,  ^ot  so  with  the  bugs.  Eggs  were  laid  at  the  usual  time, 
these  hatched  and  the  little  bugs  soon  exhausted  what  green  vegeta- 
tion there  was  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  which  was  very  slow  in  ap- 
pearing on  account  of  lack  of  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture.  The 
trees  and  vines  being  deeper  rooted  sent  out  their  buds  and  green  leaves. 
These  attracted  the  hungry  hordes  of  bugs,  and  were  at  once  attacked 
in  bud,  leaf,  and  stem,  the  bugs  inserting  their  beaks  and  extracting 
the  sap.    The  consequence  was  the  injury  spoken  of  above. 

As  a  remedy  against  the  destruction  of  the  grape-vines  I  suggested 
covering  the  vines,  which  were  small  ones,  with  dirt  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  until  weeds  had  an  opportunity  to  grow,  after  which  time  there 
would  no  longer  be  danger,  and  as  a  preventive  for  the  future  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  in  late  summer,  especially  when  the  season  is  a  dry  one. 
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In  habit  these  three  bugs  resemble  the  Ghiuch  Bag  to  a  considerable 
degree,  only  that  they  are  earlier  in  their  egg-laying,  and  that  their 
food-plants  are  weeds  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  rather  than  grasses. 
They  also  move  about  on  the  wing  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the 
Micropus  leucopterus.  Last  spring,  on  one  day  in  particular,  the  air  was 
full  of  these  and  other  small  hemipterous  insects.  At  just  what  date 
this  flight  occurred  I  do  not  remember  now,  but  know  it  was  during  the 
month  of  May. 

The  three  species  referred  to  above  in  connection  with  the  injuries 
recorded,  all  occur  upon  ground  that  has  been  neglected  and  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  purslane  and  Amaranthus.  The  two  latter  named  are 
also  occasionally  found  about  smart- weed  (Polygonum)  during  late 
summer  and  fall,  while  the  first  mentioned  is  also  inclined  to  be  par- 
tial to  ^^ stink''  grass  at  times. 

OUT-WORMS. 

Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  a  report  of  damages  from  cut- worms 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here  in  Nebraska  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  night-iiyiug  moths  belonging  to  the  genera  Agrotis^  Hadoiaj 
Mamesiraj  etc,  are  often  the  cause  of  much  worry  and  not  infrequently 
the  loss  of  much  time  and  money  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  bugs  mentioned  above  were  the  most 
plentiful  and  doing  their  injury  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  the  reports  of  cut- 
worm depredations  began  coming  in  to  the  station  from  various  districts 
within  and  without  the  city  limits.  These  reports  included  injuries  to 
both  garden  and  field  crops,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  received 
from  widely  separated  localities,  the  pest  was  quite  general  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Specimens  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  distinct 
species  of  the  worms  were  received  by  me,  along  with  the  statement 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  injury.  Among  these  I  recognized 
Agrotis  annexa^  A.  suffusa^  A,  messoriaj  A.  aaucia,  and  A.  clandestina. 

So  abundant  were  several  species  of  these  worms  that  they  literally 
cultivated  the  ground  at  places  where  they  burrowed  during  day- 
time. Nor  did  the  worms  content  tliemselves  with  feeding  upon  culti- 
vated plants  alone,  but  also,  in  many  instances,  kept  down  the  weeds. 
Here  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  upon  a  vacant  square  that  had  been  used 
by  the  boys  as  a  base-ball  ground,  and  where  the  ordinary  "  pepper-grass" 
was  growing  in  profusion,  the  Agrotis  annexa  finally  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  ground  of  this  weed.  So  voracious  did  the  worms  become  be- 
fore maturity  that  the  pepper-grass  was  even  cut  ofif  and  the  stems 
drawn  into  their  retreats  in  the  ground,  where  they  might  be  devoured 
during  day-time.  On  cloudy  days  the  worms  even  ventured  forth 
to  feed  openly  by  daylight,  scurrying  back  into  their  holes  when  the  sun 
came  out  for  a  moment..  In  the  hard  trampled  ground  their  holes  were 
smooth-cut  and  presented  a  very  interesting  sight  indeed  when  the  occu- 
pants issued  forth  and  quickly  returned  upon  the  least  disturbance,  like 
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some  animal  of  greater  iotelligence.  The  larva  of  this  particular  spe- 
cies of  Agrotu  is  exceedingly  active,  reminding  one  not  a  little  of  some 
of  the  chipmunks  among  the  rodents. 

A  second  species  that  much  interested  me  is  the  larva  of  an  Agrotis  sp. 
that  was  exceedingly  numerous  upon  the  college  farm  and  adjoining  tracts 
to  the  eastward  of  the  city.  This  latter  worm  worked  on  various  plants 
in  the  garden,  but  on  the  farm  showed  decided  t^ste  for  clover.  Here 
it  literally  "lived  in  clover"  in  large  numbers.  The  different  kinds  of 
clover  growing  in  the  experimental  plats  suffered  much.  It  was  here 
that  one  of  the  instances  above  cited  of  cut-worms  cultivating  the  soil 
occurred. 

The  remedies  used  against  these  different  cut- worms  varied  somewhat 
in  their  character;  but  they  were  chiefly  hand  picked  or  crushed.  Many 
of  the  worms  also  perished  from  the  attacks  of  predaceous  beetles  either 
in  the  larval  or  imago  stages,  and  of  parasites  of  one  or  another  sort. 
A  few  of  them  also  from  diseases  that  resulted  from  the  presence  of 
fungi  or  bacteria.  The  parasitized  worms  were  the  result  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  Tachiua  flies  in  most  cases.  The  A,  annexa  larvae  suffered  most 
in  this  respect,  on  account  of  their  habit  of  coming  out  to  feed  during 
the  day-time. 

ARMY-WOEM. 

'  As  the  State  grows  older  ia  its  settlement  the  reports  of  Army-worm 
depredations  become  more  frequent  year  by  year.  Last  year  I  reported 
the  appearance  and  damage  by  this  insect  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  southwestern  Dakota. 
During  the  present  year  several  localities  in  northeastern  Nebraska 
were  overrun  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  larvie  of  Leucania  unipuncta. 
None  of  these  areas  infested  were  of  very  great  extent,  nor  was  the 
injury  committed  complete  in  any  of  the  cases  coming  to  my  notice. 
Millet  and  oat  fields  were  the  chief  suff'erers. 

A  small  black  fly  was  bred  from  larvae  received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Sey- 
more,  of  Pender,  Thurston  County.  This  fly  has  frequently  been  ob- 
serveil  by  me  at  various  points  in  northern  Nebraska,  where  I  have 
taken  it  in  my  net  when  sweeping  for  other  insects  on  the  prairie.  It 
must  be  a  regular  enemy  of  Leucania  unipuncta^  and  perhaps  also  of 
other  allied  species,  since  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  insect  every 
year.  Others  of  the  flesh-flies  (Tachinidie)  also  act  as  guards  against 
this  insect's  rapid  increase,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  larvsB  taken  have  the  eggs  of  these  flies  attached  to  cheir 
bodies. 

Visiting  again  this  year  the  region  last  year  reported  to  you  as  hav- 
ing the  insect  present  in  injurious  numbers  I  was  pleased  to  And  that 
the  Leucania  had  not  appeared  in  numbers  sufficiently  great  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  persons  who  lost  crops  by  their  depredations  last 
year.  In  fact  I  am  pretty  confident  in  asserting  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  fearing  this  insect  next  year,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  at 
least. 
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THE  GBKENLINED  MAPLE-WOEM. 


For  the  third  time,  now,  inauy  of  our  soft  maple  trees  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln  have  been  entirely  defoliated  by  the  larvae  of  Anisota  rubicunda. 
This  insect  has  been  steadily  iucreasiug  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
if  it  does  not  soon  die  off  by  some  epidemic  disease  or  is  killed  by  para- 
sites the  growing  of  this  tree  will  be  very  difficult.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  dne  entirely  to  the  negligence  of  our  citizens  in  general,  who,  it 
appears,  can  not  be  induced  to  spend  the  little  time  necessary  for  the 
destmction  of  insect  pests  that  attack  their  shade  trees,  garden  and 
farm  produce,  and  flowering  plants.  The  entomologist  can  not  kill  all 
the  insects,  good  and  bad,  in  the  country ;  neither  are  his  words  of 
advice  heeded  in  the  least  when  he  tells  how  each  insect  enemy  is  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  means  of  the  least  labor  and  expense  to  those  who 
should  be  most  interested. 

THE  BLUE-GRASS  WEEVIL. 

For  the  past  two  years  Sphenophorua  parvulus  Gyll.  has  been  in- . 
creasing  quite  rapidly  in  numbers,  so  that  now  it  has  come  to  be  one  of 
our  commonest  beetles  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  at  least,  if  not  elsewhere. 
From  the  fact  of  its  frequenting  sidewalks,  or  being  concealed  under 
boards,  sticks,  and  stones  that  were  left  lying  about  on  the  University 
campus,  and  on  lawns  elsewhere  in  the  city,  I  began  an  investigation  as 
to  its  probable  breeding  place.  This  study  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
its  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  the  common  blue-grass  {Poa  pratensis). 
So  plentiful  has  the  insect  become  in  some  lawns  that  the  sod  has  been 
entirely  killed  over  large  patches. 

The  larva  is  a  short,  thick,  whitish  grub,  like  those  of  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  measures  from  4  to  5  millimeters  in  length  when  fully 
matured.  The  beetles  appear  twice  a  year,  t.  «.an  the  spring  and  early 
fall,  the  insect  probably  being  double-brooded. "  Some  of  the  beetles 
may  come  out  in  fall,  while  the  remainder  may  lie  over  winter  as  pupsB. 
The  fully  matured  larvj©  were  found  early  in  June,  while  others  were 
observed  last  October.  Damp  and  well- watered  lawns  appear  to  be  in- 
fested fully  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  that  those  that  are  dryer,  although 
they  do  not  show  the  injury  nearly  so  quickly  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  case. 

While  looking  for  larvae  during  the  latter  part  of  last  May,  numerous 
specimens  of  a  small  white  "hair-worm"  Mermis  or  GordiuSy  or  some 
allied  genus,  were  found  scattered  through  the  soil.  These  were  only 
obtained  at  very  damp  places  under  trees  on  the  University  campus, 
and  as  a  rule  were  tightly  coiled.  Whether  these  would  have  or  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sphenophorus  larvae,  I  do  not  know, 
as  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  these  forms  nor  with  their 
life-histories.  Various  grooud-beetles  (Carabidw)  and  their  larvie  cer- 
tainly do  devour  the  larvae  of  Sphenophorus,  since  the  former  were  also 
quite  common  in  the  localities  where  the  latter  abounded.    No  e^peri 
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ineuts  were  carried  oq  with  a  view  to  fiudiug  a  remedy  agaiust  the  in- 
juties  of  this  weevil. 

THE  CORN  BOOT- WORM. 
{Diabrotica  longicornia.) 

This  insect  is  becoming  alarmingly  common  in  the  counties  of  eastern 
Nebraska  and  those  of  western  Iowa;  and,  judging  from  the  general 
food  habits  which  the  imago  appears  to  be  developing,  it  may  soon  be- 
come a  much  more  dangerous  pest  than  we  at  present  imagine.  During 
the  past  summer  and  fall  the  beetle  has  been  almost  omnipresent,  so 
common  was  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln.  It  was  found  upon  a  large 
variety  of  plants  belonging  to  different  orders.  It  was  beaten  from 
trees  such  as  maple,  box  elder,  elm,  ash,  willow,  cotton-wood,  and  oak. 
I  found  it  rather  common  among  the  grasses  and  obtained  it  in  plenty 
in  gardens  where  it  was  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  radishes  and 
turnips,  in  several  instances  completely  riddling  these  latter  with  holes. 
As  late  as  September  28,  the  beetle  was  still  quite  active  during  day- 
time, and  quickly  took  to  flight  upon  being  disturbed.  In  August  it 
was  observed  to  be  nocturnal  in  its  movements,  as  was  to  be  seen  by 
the  large  numbers  of  the  beetles  that  were  attracted  to  and  gathered 
about  the  electric  lights.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  260  specimens 
of  the  beetle  were  taken  from  the  globe  of  a  single  arc  light  that  hangs 
in  front  of  University  Hall  upon  the  campus  of  the  State  University. 
These  had  all  been  attracted  to  and  caught  in  the  globe  in  a  single 
night.  Whether  or  not  these  came  from  the  farms  in  the  surrounding 
country  I  can  not  say.  Might  not  the  species  work  in  the  roots  (for 
the  larva  is  a  root-borer)  of  some  other  plant  or  plants  beside  corn  f 
At  any  rate  it  is  my  present  intention  to  look  into  the  life-history  of  the 
Corn  Root- worm  a  little  more  closely  during  next  season.  It  is  getting 
to  be  by  far  too  commen  an  insect  in  these  parts  for  us  to  be  running 
chances  in  dealing  with  it.  Rotation  of  crops  may  or  may  not  always 
prove  to  be  a  remedy  agaiust  its  depredations. 

INSECTS  DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  YOUNG  TREES  ON  "  TREE 
CLAIMS"  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OP  THE  WEST. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been  interested  in  the  study  of  the  insect 
pests  that  render  the  growing  of  young  trees  upon  claims  entered  under 
the  ** timber-culture  act"  quite  a  difficult  and  tedious  matter.  This 
interest  in  the  subject  had  its  origin  partly  in  personal  experience  and 
partly  from  the  numerous  complaints  of  others  who  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  growth  in  their  young  timber 
within  the  limitations  for  making  final  proof.  Not  infrequently  has  it 
been  the  misfortune  for  those  striving  to  gain  titles  to  Government  lands 
under  this  act  to  have  their  trees  completely  defoliated  for  several 
years  in  succession.  ISTor  have  these  injuries  been  confined  to  any  single 
kind  of  tre^.    Since  coo^mencing  the  study  of  the  subject  I  hi^ve  either 
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seen  or  heard  of  all  of  the  following  species  suffering  alike  from  this 
cause :  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  and  Willow.  The 
honey  locust,  too,  has  been  snbject  to  defoliation  by  insect  enemies  when 
growing  as  hedges  upon  the  uplands  of  the  semi-arid  regions  west  of 
the  97th  meridian.  Some  of  these  trees  thus  attacked  were  killed  out- 
right, while  others  were  set  back  a  year  or  more  by  each  defoliation. 
Several  different  lines  of  investigation  have  been  followed  in  the 
study  of  this  subject,  viz,  the  comparative  freedom  from  insect  attack 
of  the  various  kinds  of  trees ;  the  influence  of  topography  upon  the 
growth  of  each  kind  of  tree,  as  well  as  upon  the  increase  and  develop- 
ment of  the  insect  life  thriving  upon  the  tree;  also  the  comparative 
abundance  or  absence  of  birds  and  parasitic  insects  in  the  different 
regions,  and  what  relation  these  bear  to  insect  depredations.  Of  course, 
when  fully  carried  out  in  the  several  lines  indicated  above,  the  investi- 
gation of  such  a  subject  can  not  fail  to  be  quite  extensive  and  result  in 
some  good  to  the  parties  most  concerned.  For  the  present  paper,  how- 
ever,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  these  insect  enemies  will  be 
mentioned,  and  then  only  cursorily.  Of  these  there  are  about  thirty 
species  belonging  to  the  orders  Ooleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Orthoptera,  and  Hemiptera.  Most  of  these  insects  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  are  quite  general  in  their  distribution,  and  therefore  as 
well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  those  living  in  the  "tree-claim" 
region.  My  report  will  then  simply  consist  of  a  statement  as  to  their 
abundance,  distribution,  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  each  species. 
To  do  this  the  following  table  will  best  express  my  wishes  and  at  the 
same  time  be  least  cumbersome.  All  of  the  species  therein  mentioned 
have  been  either  observed  by  myself  or  were  reported  by  others  as 
occurring  in  injurious  numbers  during  different  seasons  upon  tree- 
claims  located  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota 
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Almost  all  of  the  above  named  insects  are  sufficiently  numerous  at 
times,  when  working  alone,  to  kill  or  at  least  to  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  the  tree  or  trees  upon  which  they  feed.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  all  occur  at  once  in  any  given  locality  in  such  overwhelming  nam- 
bers,  nor  are  the  injuries  the  same  every  year ;  but  quite  frequently 
two  or  more  of  the  species  are  found  feeding  in  company  upon  the  same 
tree  in  numbers  sufficiently  great  to  do  harm.  In  addition  to  the  species 
named  above  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  are  also  known  to  at- 
tack and  injure  the  trees  growing  upon  tree-claims ;  but  these  latter 
have  not  yet  made  their  presence  so  strongly  felt  as  to  force  us  to  place 
them  on  the  list  of  insect  pests  in  connection  with  tree-claim  culture. 
For  a  description  and  life  history  of  many  of  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  en- 
titled "  Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade  Trees.'' 

Causes  for  these  Insect  Injuries. — There  is  a  cause  for  everything,  so 
in  the  present  instance  we  must  look  for  one  or  a  combination  of  causes 
that  work  together  in  producing  the  undue  increase  of  insect  life  upon 
the  prairies  when  new  varieties  of  plants  are  introduced.  A  very 
superficial  survey  of  the  ground  will  quickly  reveal  tons  some  of  these 
causes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  always  a  few  dwarfed  trees  of  most  of  the 
kinds  that  are  usually  planted  upon  claims.  These  trees  are  scattered 
along  the  watercourses,  in  ravines  and  gulches,  andafew  other  localities 
that  are  protected  from  the  fires  which  have  annually  swept  over  the 
broad  prairies  for  generations.  These  few  trees  furnish  food  for  small 
colonies  of  the  various  species  of  insects  that  we  have  named.  There 
are  always  enough  of  them  to  very  quickly  stock  a  claim  close  by  upon 
which  small  trees  are  planted  that  are  to  their  taste.  Then,  too,  all  of 
these  injurious  insects  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  used  to  a  precarious  life, 
and  are  strong  fliers  capable  of  making  comparatively  long  journeys  in 
search  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  progeny.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
nomads  of  the  insect  world,  capable  of  withstanding  the  vicissitudes 
belonging  to  a  life  upon  the  vast  prairies  where  the  more  delicate  para- 
sitic forms  could  not  live  or  even  find  shelter.  Then,  too,  their 
requirements  for  quarters  in  which  to  pass  the  long,  cold  winter  months 
are  less  complex  than  are  those  of  the  species  that  come  later  on. 

In  the  second  place,  the  country  being  destitute  of  groves  of  timber 
among  the  branches  of  which  insectivorous  birds  can  find  shelter  and 
build  their  nests  most  of  these  insect  destroyers  are  absent.  Of  course, 
the  absence  of  so  great  a  factor  as  are  these  birds  in  the  ridding  a 
country  of  its  insect  pests  soon  becomes  apparent  in  the  increase  of  the 
latter  and  of  the  accompanying  injury  done  by  them.  The  absence  of 
groves,  too,  not  only  keeps  away  the  feathered  tribe,  but  also  prevents 
many  of  the  more  delicate  parasitic  and  a  large  number  of  the  preda- 
ceous  insects  from  becoming  established  in  the  region.  The  majority 
of  these  latter  forms  of  insects,  as  before  stated,  are  such  as  require 
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shelterbd  retreats  in  which  to  lurk  or  to  get  away  from  the  hot  dry  sum- 
mers and  the  long  cold  winters. 

In  the  third  place,  the  comparative  aridity  of  the  region  where  these 
claims  are  located  renders  the  growth  of  them  somewhat  slower  than 
where  the  precipitation  is  more  bountiful.  This  slowness  of  growth, 
while  it  is  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  aids  the  insect  foes  to  a  con- 
derable  extent  in  their  work  of  destruction.  A  rank  and  rapid  growth 
places  a  tree  out  of  danger  from  external  enemies  much  more  quickly 
than  will  a  slow  growth.  At  the  same  time  in  rank  growth  a  much 
greater  amount  of  food  is  furnished  for  the  same  number  of  insects, 
aod  as  a  consequence  less  injury  to  the  tree  results  than  would  were 
the  growth  slower. 

A  fourth  cause  for  the  rapid  increase  among  these  different  insects 
in  new  regions  is  the  absence  of  such  fungoid  diseases  as  are  known  to 
attack  and  kill  various  of  these  pests.  After  awhile,  however,  the 
germs  of  these  diseases  become  diffused  through  the  soil,  vegetable 
debris,  and  about  the  encumbering  growths,  buildings,  etc.  These 
germs  are  carried  around  by  the  elements  and  other  agencies,  and  in 
time  some  of  them  tind  lodgment  within  the  bodies  of  such  insects  as 
are  susceptible  to  their  growth.    The  result  is  disease  and  death. 

Comparative  Freedom  of  different  Trees  from  the  Attacks  of  Insect  Pests. — 
Up  to  the  present  writing  I  have  not  sufficiently  investigated  this  por-. 
tion  of  the  subject  to  t)e  entirely  positive  in  my  assertions  as  to  the 
kind  or  kinds  of  trees  most  nearly  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insect 
foes  in  different  regions.  None  of  them  are  entirely  free ;  but  that  there 
are  trees  which  suffer  less  than  others  in  this  respect  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  can  be  seen  at  any  time  where  several  kinds  are  growing  side 
by  side  or  in  the  same  grove.  Again,  a  particular  kind  of  tree  might 
be  troubled  in  a  given  locality,  while  in  another  it  would  be  compara- 
tively free.  Some  trees  also  suffer  while  small,  and  others  are  usually 
injured  after  they  have  gained  considerable  growth  and  age.  These 
variations  with  regard  to  insect  attacks  among  different  trees,  and  of 
the  same  kind  at  different  ages,  are  governed  by  laws  the  explanation 
of  which  would  require  much  more  time  and  space  than  I  have  at  my 
command.  By  looking  over  the  list  of  insects  mentioned  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  reference  is  made  of  any  species  injuring  either  the 
Catalpa  or  Russian  Mulberry.  The  Ash  is  affected  by  three,  each  of 
which  at  times  strips  it  of  foliage  while  young;  the  Box  Elder  by  two 
or  three;  the  Willow  by  a  dozen  or  more ;  the  Cottonwood  by  four  or 
five;  the  Sofl-Maple  by  several ;  the  Elm  a  couple ;  the  Honey  Locust 
two,  etc. 

In  treating  this  subject  only  such  insects  have  been  mentioned  as 
have  been  ascertained  to  attack  the  various  trees  during  their  first  few 
years  of  growth,  and  before  they  have  attained  any  great  size.  Other 
species  of  insects  injure  these  trees  later  on ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  latter 
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are  less  destructive  to  them  save  ia  a  few  instances.    Only  a  very  few 
borers  work  in  healthy  young  trees  in  this  region. 

Remedies  tried  and  suggested. — Only  a  few  remedies  have  been  gener- 
ally tried  agaiflst  these  pests  in  the  region  of  tree  claims,  and  most  of 
these  were  confined  to  the  various  methods  of  "hand-picking''  and 
crushing.  Spraying  and  dusting  with  poisons  and  kerosene  emulsions, 
or  the  use  of  road  dust,  ashes,  air-slaked  lime,  etc.,  have  been  reporteil 
only  in  a  very  ifew  instances.  Any  or  all  of  these  methods  of  warfare  when 
properly  carried  on  and  used  intelligently,  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
of  the  insect  that  is  being  fought,  will  repay  one  for  the  time  thus 
spent. 

LOCUSTS  OB  GRASSHOPPERS. 

Aside  from  several  local  outbreaks  there  has  been  no  special  damage 
done  during  the  year  by  locusts  within  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  particulars  in  connection  with  the 
local  injuries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  following :  The  Rocky  Mount- 
ain or  migratory  species  at  Nephi  City,  UtAh ;  the  same  in  Otter  Tail 
County,  Minnesota;  and  the  lesser  and  red-thighed  species  in  the  mount- 
ain districts  of  .the  New  England  States.  The  Utah  outbreak  was 
partly  investigated  by  me  at  the  time  (May)  of  its  occurrence,  through 
correspondence  with  the  Hon.  James  B.  Darton,  of  Nephi  City.  That 
gentleman  supplied  me  with  specimens  at  different  times  from  which  the 
insects  under  consideration  were  determined.  The  conclusions  at  which 
1  then  arrived  were  reported  to  Mr.  Howard  in  your  absence.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  both  the  Bocky  Mountain  (Melanoplus  spretus)  and 
the  California  locust  (Camnulapellucida)  were  found  among  the  material 
received  from  Mr.  Darton.  The  Otter  Tail  outbreak  has  been  very  care- 
fully written  up  by  Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion ;  whileMr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  of  the  Entomological  Division,  has  reported 
on  the  New  England  outbreak. 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  devote  much  time  to  the  subject  of 
locust  abundance  and  injuries,  I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  fungoid  disease  known  as  Entomophthora  calopteni  of  Bessey.  Dur- 
ing the  present  summer  this  disease  has  been  unusually  abundant  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Several  species  oi  our  native 
locusts  were  attacked  by  it ;  but  the  large  yellow  one,  known  as  the 
Melanoplus  differentialis  Thomas,  was  destroyed  by  the  thousands. 
Whether  the  fungus  in  question  was  more  plentiful  than  usual,  and 
did  its  work  of  extermination  more  effectually  than  during  previous 
summers;  or,  whether  it  was  on  account  of  my  being  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  students  in  botany,  and  located  next  door  to  the  botslpical 
laboratory,  that  attracted  my  attention  to  these,  1  do  not  know.  The 
impression  is,  however,  that  the  former  is  the  true  explanation.  On 
the  University  campus  alone,  where  differentialis  hatched  quite  plen- 
tifully and  began  doing  considerable  injury  to  various  small  trees  and 
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i  shrubs,  there  most  have  been  several  thousands  of  the  hoppers  destroyed 
-  by  the  disease.  Soon  after  the  locusts  became  fledged  some  of  them 
were  observed  to  die  after  first  showing  signs  of  disease.  After  the 
disease  first  became  apparent  among  the  locusts,  it  spread,  or  at  least 
appeared  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  the  number  of  dead  and  dying 
locusts  increasing  daily.  So  fatal  did  the  disease  finally  become  upon 
the  University  campus  that  but  few  of  the  differentialia  escaped  to 
deposit  eggs.  I  know  that  three  or  four  of  the  botanical  students  each 
collected  the  dead  locusts  by  the  chalk-box  full  to  use  as  specimens  in 
their  line  of  work,  and  for  exchange,  while  I  gathered  many  of  them 
myself.  During  the  latter  half  of  August,  and  early  in  September,  at 
almost  any  time  one  might  have  secured  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or 
more  specimens  of  the  dead  locusts  in  a  few  moments,  by  simply  going 
outside  of  the  science  hall  a  few  yards. 

So  rapid  was  the  final  action  of  the  JBntomophthora  (or  Empusa^  as  it 
has  more  recently  been  called)  that  not  infrequently  the  locusts  were 
found  still  in  copulation,  one  or  the  other  of  the  sex  being  dead.  When 
they  were  found  in  this  condition,  the  female,  though  not  always,  was 
the  firsfr  to  succumb.  This  would  not,  however,  prove  anything  as  to 
the  comparative  fatality  of  the  disease  as  far  as  the  dififerent  sexes  are 
concerned.  There  are  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore we  can  come  to  a  definite  solution  of  comparative  immunity  from 
attacks  upon  the  different  sexes  of  an  insect  by  a  disease  like  the  present. 
Just  how  long  a  time  is  required  for  the  full  development  of  the 
fungus  after  an  insect  is  first  attacked  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ; 
neither  can  I  give  an  account  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
fungus  passes  during  this  development  from  the  original  spore  to  the 
stage  where  such  spores  are  reproduced.  Nor  am  I  posted  as  to  all 
symptoms  present  during  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  occasioned 
by  the  fungus  within  the  tissues  of  a  living  locust.  All  that  I  know 
is,  that  shortly  l>efore  death  the  stricken  hopper  climbs  up  some  stick, 
weed,  or  blade  of  grass,  to  which  it  clings  frantically  with  its  anterior 
and  middle  pairs  of  legs.  When  found  dead  these  always  have  their 
head  uppermost. 

Whether  or  not  invariably  fatal  l"can  not  say ;  and  imagine  that  to 
ascertain  this  would  be  no  easy  task.  I  am  also  quite  ignorant  in  refer- 
ence to  its  capability  -of  being  artificially  spread,  since  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  experiment  in  that  direction.  Besides,  the  disease  does 
not  appear  to  be  common  to  all  species  of  locusts  alike;  or  if  it  is,*we 
do  not  know  it.  The  subject  will  bear  a  much  more  careful  study  than 
has  thus  far  been  devoted  to  it.  From  an  economic  standpoint  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  concerning  insect-attacking  fungi,  as  a 
few  recent  experiments  in  this  line  clearly  demonstrate.^ 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  locust-destroying  fungus  I  wish  to 
add  the  following  notes,  prepared  for  the  present  paper  at  my  request 
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by  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey.    They  will  show  the  most  recent  views  of  bota- 
nists as  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  plant  in  question : 

Entamophthora  calopieni  Bessey. — ^The  original  description  of  this  species  ap|>eared 
in  the  American  Naturalist  for  December,  1883  (page  1280).  It  is  reproduced  here 
verbatim  : 

'*  I.  Empusa  stage,  not  seen. 

*^  II.  Tarichinm  stage  :  Oospores  globular,  or  from  pressure  somewhat  irregpnlar  in 
outline,  colorless,  36  to  39/i.  in  diameter;  walls  thick  (4/i.), colorless,  smooth  ;  pro- 
toplasm granular,  after  as  if  composed  of  many  small  cells,  often  with  a  large  round 
vacuole.  Occurring  as  a  clay-colored  mass  in  the  body  cavity  and  femora  of  Calop- 
tenus  differ entialia. 

''▲niesy  Iowa,  August  and  September,  1883." 

Specimens  of  this  fangns  collected  in  Wisconsin  by  Trelease  aud  Seymour  were 
distributed  under  the  name  given  above  by  Ellis  and  Everhart  in  North  American 
Fungi,  No.  1801.  In  April,  1888,  Mr.  Roland  Thaxter  published,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  an  important  paper  on  The  Entomophthorse 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  revises  the  species  of  the  group,  and  adopts  the 
older  generic  name  Empma,  first  proposed  by  Cohn  in  1855,  in  preference  to  Enio- 
mapkthora  proposed  by  Fresenins  in  1856.  Moreover,  Mr.  Thaxter  concludes  that  the 
fungus  described  above  is  identical  with  one  described  as  Entomophlhora  grylli,  by 
Fresenius,  in  1856.  Specimens  of  this  species  were  distributed  in  1885  by  Dr.  Farlow, 
in  Ellis'  North  American  Fungi,  No.  1401.  Our  species  thus  appeared  in  Mr.  Thaxter's 
paper  under  the  name  of  Empusa  gryUi  (Fres.)  Nowakowski. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  op  Agrioultubb, 

Division  of  Entomology, 
Washingtonj  D.  0.,  January  3, 1891. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  for  pablication  Bulletin  No.  23  of 
this  Division.  It  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Division 
for  the  past  year  (1890),  a  summary  of  which  has  been  included  in  your 
annual  report. 

KespectfuUy, 

0.  V.  Riley, 
UntomologisL 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  reports  of  the  six  permanent  field  agents  of  the  Division  are  in* 
claded  in  this  bulletin.  They  are  printed  this  year  in  full,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  they  are  little  more  than  summaries  of  the  work  in 
general  performed  by  each  one.  Special  reports  upon  specific  subjects 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  in  by  special  direction,  and  these 
have  been  published  in  Insect  Life. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  who  last  year  reported  upon  the  insects  inju- 
rious to  young  trees  on  tree  claims,  has  the  present  season  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  insects  affecting,  or  liable  to  affect,  the  Sugar 
beet,  a  crop  of  growing  importatice  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  located. 
Although  but  one  season's  collecting  has  been  done,  some  64  species 
have  been  observed  to  prey  upon  this  crop.  As  has  been  shown,  nearly 
all  of  these  can  be  readily  kept  in  subjection  by  the  use  of  the  kero- 
sene emulsion  or  the  arsenites. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ooquillett's  report  is  mainly  devoted  to  methods  and  ap- 
paratus for  the  destruction  of  scale  insects  by  means  of  fumigation. 
The  experiments  were  aimed  at  the  Eed  Scale,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  with  washes.  He  describes,  the  simplified  tents,  the 
rigging  which  enables  them  to  be  used  rapidly,  and  shows  the  advantage 
of  excluding  the  actinic  rays  of  the  light.  Judging  from  recent  Cali- 
fornia newspapers  the  use  of  this  method  of  fighting  scale-insects  is 
rapidly  increasing  anjd  the  comparatively  expensive  apparatus  is  al- 
ready owned  by  a  large  number  of  fruit-growers.  This  improved 
method  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  experiments  which  we  instituted 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1887,  and  possesses  the  advantage  over  spraying  that 
it  can  hardly  be  done  in  a  slovenly  manner.  If  used  at  all  its  effects 
are  nearly  complete. 

Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  while  reporting  upon  a  number  of  interesting 
fruit  pests,  notably  the  Tent  Caterpillars  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  a 
Noctuid  larva  which  destroys  the  buds  of  certain  fruit  trees,  devotes 
most  of  his  report  to  the  description  of  certain  tests,  which  I  directed 
him  to  make  with  different  resin  compounds  against  the  Grape  Phyllox- 
era in  the  Sonoma  Valley  during  September  and  October  of  the  past 
year.  The  results  have  been  fully  as  satisfactory  as  we  anticipated,  and 
the  economy  of  the  process  is  very  striking,  labor  being  practically  the 
only  expense. 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Martfeldt  reports  upon  the  insects  of  the  season  in 
eastern  Missouri,  and  also  gives  the  results  of  experiments  which  she 
has  made  with  certain  insecticides  submitted  to  her  from  this  office  for 
trial.  She  also  presents  descriptions  of  four  Microlepidoptera,  which 
are  new  in  the  rdle  of  feeders  upon  Apple. 

Prof.  Herbert  Osborn  reports  upon  the  insects  injurious  to  forage- 
crops,  meadows,  and  pastures  in  his  State.  His  report  last  year  was 
mainly  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  Leaf-Hoppers,  to  which 
he  gives  some  further  consideration  this  year,  adding  some  notes  on 
locusts  and  crickets.  He  presents  also  a  series  of  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  devotes  his  report  mainly  to  the  Hessian  Fly,  dis- 
cussing the  number  and  development  of  broods,  the  effect  of  the  larvse 
upon  plants,  the  effect  of  the  weather  on  the  development  of  the  fall 
brood,  and  preventive  measures.  He  also  gives  some  notes  upon  three 
of  the  species  of  Plant-lice,  found  commonly  upon  wheat. 

In  presenting  this  bulletin  for  publication,  I  desire  to  thank  these 
agents  for  the  care  with  which  they  have  followed  out  instructions  and 
for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  these  investi-  * 
gations. 

O.V.  B. 
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REPORT  ON  NEBRASKA  INSECTS. 


By  Lawrence  Bkuner. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Ootoher  16, 1890. 
Sfr:  Herewith  is  submitted  a  report  of  my  work  in  Nebraska  for  the  year  as  special  ' 
field  agent  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
enltore. 

In  addition  to  my  observations  on  the  general  insect  depredations  within  the  State, 
I  have  incidentally  given  some  time  to  the  stndy  of  such  insects  as  were  taken  upon 
the  sugar  and  other  beets  during  the  summer. 

This  special  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  our  experiment  station 
director,  who  was  quite  anxious  that  **  beet  insects"  should  be  made  the  snbject  of 
a  special  balletin  to  be  issued  from  the  station  some  time  during  the  coming  winter. 
I  accordingly  include  herewith  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  this  special  study. 
Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Bruner, 

Field  J  gent. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S,  EnlomologisU 


The  past  summer  has  not  been  particularly  noted  as  one  in  which 
insect  depredators  were  especially  abundant  or  destructive  to  the  vari- 
ous crops  that  are  raised  in  the  State.  In  fact,  taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  injuries  from  this  source  have  bee  n  rather  less  than  is  usually 
the  case,  ^o  one  species,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  a 
pest  during  the  year.  The  Corn  Root-worm  {Diabrotica  longicomi8)y 
while  it  has  spread  some  since  my  last  report,  was  much  less  abundant 
than  last  year.  Cut-worms  did  not  appear  in  early  summer  so  univer- 
sally over  the  State,  nor  did  they  do  anything  near  the  damage  they 
did  the  year  past.  No  Army- worm  depredations  have  been  reported  at 
the  station,  nor  have  any  come  to  my  own  obs  ervation ;  while  the  Corn 
Ear- worm  [Heliothis  annigera)  has  been  less  destructive  in  most  portions 
of  the  re£rion  along  the  Missouri  Elver. 

If  any  one  insect  has  been  on  the  increase  and  has  caused  more  in- 
jury than  usual,  it  was  the  almost  universal  Codling  Moth  (at  least 
universal  wherever  apples  are  grown  or  eaten).  But  if  this  insect  has 
become  apparently  more  widespread  within  this  region  than  it  was 
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formerly,  it  is  quite  consoliDg  to  know  that  the  warfare  against  it  has 
also  become  more  general.  Almost  every  frnit-grower  has  at  last  come 
to  the  forced  conclusion  that  warfare  against  this  insect,  at  least,  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  has  accordingly  instituted  a  rigor- 
ous fight  against  it.  The  arsenious  spray  is  the  almost  universal 
remedy  resorted  to  with  our  fruit-growers  here  in  Nebraska,  as  it  is 
in  other  localities.  Either  London  purpleor  Paris  green  are  the  ^isons 
used,  and  where  applied  properly  always  result  favorably  to  the  or- 
chardist. 

THE  GBEENSTBIPED  MAPLE  WOBM. 

The  Green-striped  Maple- worm  (Anisota  rubicundd)  appeared  quite 
numerously  again  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Nebraska,  and  has  done 
much  injury  to  the  Soft  Maples  (Acer  saccharinum)  growing  along  their 
streets.  Here  in  Lincoln,  the  first  or  spring  brood  of  larvae  was  suffl. 
ciently  numerous  to  defoliate  many  of  the  largest  trees  before  they 
'had  become  fully  matured,  and  in  that  manner  proved  to  be  quite 
effectual  towards  self-extermination.  Many  of  the  larvae  actually 
starved  to  death ;  while  others  were  so  weakened  from  starvation  that 
they  either  died  in  the  chrysalis  state,  or  else  were  so  exhausted  when 
they  emerged  as  moths  that  there  was  but  little  egg-laying  for  a  sec- 
ond brood.  Some  of  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  were  less  for- 
tunate, and  had  a  much  more  plentiful  fall  brood  of  the  larvae,  and 
hence  will  be  well  supplied  with  the  insect  next  spring  Unless  something 
unforeseen  prevents  it. 

Considerable  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedies  by  the  citizens  of 
Lincoln  against  the  second  brood.  Many  of  the  moths  were  gathered 
and  destroyed  before  they  had  time  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  later  on 
in  the  season  spraying  the  trees  with  London  purple  and  Paris  green 
was  resorted  to  with  good  results. 

While  a  moderately  dry  summer  usually  has  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  most  of  our  injurious  insects,  several  such  years  imme- 
diately following  one  another  have  the  opposite  effect.  So  it  has  been 
with  the  summer  which  has  just  closed.  The  drought  was  so  very 
marked  that  even  the  more  hardy  insect  life  was  sensibly  affected  by 
its  severity.  Such  species  as  had  been  favored  by  the  scarcity  of  their 
more  frail  parasites  during  several  years  of  moderate  drought,  this  year 
were  themselves,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensibly  affected  by  its  continu- 
ance and  severity. 

LOCUSTS  OB  GBASSHOPPERS. 

Locusts  or  grasshoppers  of  several  species  were  quite  numerous  in 
certain  localities,  especially  in  cities  away  from  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  fowls  and  such  other  predaceous  animals  as  are  always  at  hand 
in  the  country  ready  to  *'  gobble  up  ^  various  insects.  These  locusts  did 
some  damage,  of  course,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  was  done  by  them 
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last  year.    Wbctber  this  decrease  id  their  numbers  has  been  due  to 
imraaites  or  to  disease,  I  can  not  say. 

One  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  insect  depreda* 
tions,  in  this  particular  region  at  least,  is  the  growing  interest  which 
the  general  public  is  taking,  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves  against  this  host  of  insect  enemies  which  is  assailing 
them  on  all  sides.  Whether  this  interest  is  traceable  to  any  particular 
source,  or  whether  necessity  is  the  awakening  factor,  I  can  not  say.  I 
trust,  though,  that  my  work  in  this  direction  has  not  been  entirely  in 
vain. 

BEET  INSECTS. 

Ever  since  the  Sugar  Beet  industry  was  first  agitated  here  in  the 
"West,  and  now  especially  since  the  project  has  assumed  such  a  prac- 
tical form,  it  has  become  of  general  interest.  For  several  years  now  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  has  been  a  theme  for  much  speculation, 
and  to  some  extent  also  of  experimentation.  Now  that  a  large  factory 
has  been  built  at  Grand  Island  in  this  State,  the  sugar  beet  is  to  be  one 
of  our  regular  crops  year  after  year.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  plant  that 
is  grown  out  of  mere  curiosity  or  simply  for  experimentation. 

It  has  been  ascertained  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
beet  that  certain  insects  show  a  tendency  to  attack  and  injure  it.  In 
this  respect  the  beet  is  not  any  different  from  other  cultivated  plants; 
or,  for  that  matter,  wild  or  native  ones  also.  In  fact,  it  is  too  evident 
that  certain  ones  of  these  insect  enemies  seem  to  prefer  this  "new" 
crop  to  any  of  these  which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  same  region  for 
a  considerable  time. 

It  was  therefore  thought  here  at  the  experiment  station,  early  last 
summer,  that  it  might  be  well,  as  far  as  practicable  in  connection  with 
other  lines  of  work,  to  give  some  attention  to  these  insect  enemies  of 
the  sogar  beet.  Accordingly  the  following  "press  bulletin"  was  sent 
out  over  the  State: 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SUGAR-BEET  CULTURE. 

Beports  from  the  sub-stations  establisbed  in  the  spring  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  climate  on  the  growth  of  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Sugar  beet  are 
in  the  main  good. 

In  many  places,  especially  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  beets  have 
suffered  from  hot  weather  and  a  lack  of  rain ;  as  a  rule,  though,  they  seem  to  withstand 
these  unfavorable  conditions  as  well  as  corn  and  better  than  small  grain. 

Fiom  some  points  reports  tell  us  that  insect  enemies  have  begun  their  rav- 
ages.   •    *    * 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  insects  that  attack  the  beet,  and  as  they  have  already 
been  reported  as  having  begun  operations,  it  seems  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  learn 
somctbiDg  of  their  appearance,  habit«,  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  their  advances. 
To  this  end  the  beets  should  be  watched  very  care^'uUy,  from  day  to  day  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  evening,  for  any  insect,  bug,  or  worm  that 
seems  to  have  an  interest  in  them ;  search  the  leaves,  pull  up  the  beets  and  search  the 
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roots  and  the  top  layer  of  the  soil,  and  when  any  marauder  is  found  send  it  to  the 
experiment  station  for  study  and  identification. 

Directions  for  sending  such  specimens  I  copy  from  Bulletin  XIV  on  "  Insects  Inju- 
rious to  Toung  Trees  on  Tree  Claims/'  just  issued : 

'*  Whenever  possible,  insects  should  be  packed  alive  in  some  tight  tin  box — the 
tighter  the  better,  as  air-holes  are  not  needed— along  with  a  supply  of  their  appro- 
priate food  sufficient  to  last  them  on  the  journey ;  otherwise  they  generally  die  on 
the  road  and  shrivel  up. 

**  Send  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  their  habits;  what  part  of  the  plant  they 
infesf,  time  of  day  when  they  are  most  active,  amount  of  damage  done,  etc. 

*'  Packages  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  sender  and  should  be  addressed 
to  the  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln,  Nebr." 

It  will  aid  very  materially  in  forming  conclusions  if  all  people  who  have  planted 
seed  this  season  will  send  from  time  to  time  reports  of  the  conditions  of  their  beets 
to  the  experiment  station* 

Address : 

H.  H.  Nicholson, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station^  Lincoln^  Nebr, 

The  very  dry  summer  may  have  had  considerable  to  do  towards 
influencing  much  of  the  insect  injury  to  the  beets  grown  within  the 
region  designated,  and  some  species  of  insects  may  have  worked  upon 
this  plant  that  ordinarily  would  not  have  done  so.  In  many  localities 
various  insects  were  observed  to  congregate  among  the  leaf  stems  just 
above  the  ground  that  could  not  have  been  there  for  mischief,  since 
they  were  such  forms  as  do  not  feed  upon  growing  plants.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  portions  of  the  State  where  the  drought  was  severest 
and  where  other  refugees  from  the  burning  sun  and  parched  soil  were 
scarce  or  entirely  wanting.  In  many  of  these  localities  a  great  variety 
of  insect  life  was  always  sure  to  be  found  hidden  away  during  the  day- 
time in  such  places.  Not  only  beetles  but  also  representatives  of  such 
other  orders  as  the  Hymenoptera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera,  Orthoptera, 
Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera  were  quite  common  in  such  localities.  Even 
many  water-inhabiting  forms  frequently  occurred  in  company  with  the 
others. 

Of  course  all  of  these  insects  that  were  found  on  or  about  the  roots 
of  the  beets  were  sent  in  to  the  station  both  by  the  field  agents  and 
by  the  various  correspondents,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tions under  way.  To  separate  most  of  these  '* refugees"  from  such 
other  forms  as  might  possibly  be  there  for  mischief  was,  of  course,  quite 
easily  done  at  the  station  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  habits 
of  most  of  the  insects  under  consideration.  A  few  of  them  were,  how- 
ever, more  difficult  to  single  out,  and  required  special  study  to  decide 
positively,  which  in  nearly  every  case  was  accomplished. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  it  was  quickly  demonstrated  that  almost 
all  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  sugar  beet,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
garden  and  other  varieties,  were  either  weed  feeders  or  else  were  such 
as  are  very  general  feeders.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  of  the  insects  of  whatsoever  description  that  attack  other 
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GheBopodiaceoQS  plants,  as  the  various  species  of  "tumble  weeds,'' 
the  "pig- weed,"  Atriplices,  etc.,  the  purslane  and  other  juicy  weeds, 
as  also  many  of  those  that  attack  the  various  Gruciferse  and  SolanaceaB, 
will  also  feed  upon  the  beet.  I^ot  a  single  species  of  insect  has  thus 
far  been  reported  by  any  of  the  agents  of  the  station,  or  by  correspond- 
ents, that  is  exclusively  a  beet  feeder.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  as- 
certained to  attack  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  plants  that  are  also 
common  to  the  region.  Only  a  very  few  species  have  appeared  in  num- 
bers sufficiently  great  to  be  what  could  be  termed  "destructive''  to  the 
beet  within  the  region  covered  by  these  studies  or  investigations ;  and 
these  few  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  readily  combated. 

In  their  modes  of  attack  upon  the  beet  these  various  insects,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  studied,  are  either  leaf-feeders  or  root-borers,  i.  e., 
they  either  attack  the  foliage  which  they  devour  or  from  which  they 
suck  the  juices  by  inserting  their  beaks,  or  they  bore  into  or  gnaw  the 
roots.  Later  on  in  our  investigations  we  may  find  that  there  are  others 
that  will  attack  the  seeds  and  seed  stems.  In  either  of  the  former  cases 
the  result  is  an  injury  to  the  beet,  whether  it  is  being  cultivated  for  the 
table,  for  feeding  to  stock,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Should 
future  study  reveal  others  that  attack  the  seed  of  the  beet  these  latter 
would  of  course  be  of  direct  injury  to  the  seed  industry  since  much 
seed  will  necessarily  have  to  be  raised  to  provide  for  the  large  crops 
that  are  required  each  year  for  sugar. 

Having  now  become  fully  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  here  in  the  West,  and  that  there  are 
insects  which  we  must  contend  against  and  overcome  in  raising  this 
crop,  as  well  as  in  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  we  see 
the  necessity  of  beginning  our  fight  at  once  if  we  would  prevent  much 
future  loss.  By  prompt  action  in  the  beginning,  when  the  enemies  are 
few  in  numbers  and  less  generally  distributed,  we  will  have  a  much 
easier  time  of  it;  besides,  our  losses  from  this  cause  will  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  if  we  neglect  them  and  permit  them  to  go  on  increasing 
and  spreading  unmolestedly . 

The  following  list  embraces  all  such  species  of  insects  as  were  either 
found  to  injure  the  beet  here  in  Nebraska  or  else  have  been  recorded 
by  others  as  attacking  this  plant  within  the  region  referred  to: 

List  op  Beet  Insects. 

Species  that  attack  the  Leaves. 

Lepidoptbra. 

L  Spilosoma  virginicttf  Fab. — ^The  larva  of  this  very  common  iDseot,  is  one  of 
the  first  noticed  to  injure  the  beet.  It  also  infests  a  large  namber  of  other 
plants. 

2.  Spiloaoma  isahella,  Abb.— The  larva,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  attacks  the  beet 

and  many  of  oar  common  weeds. 

3.  Mamestra  picta,  Harr.— Larva  occasionally  attacks  the  leaves  of  beet  and  other 

garden  plants. 
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4.  Eurycreon  rantalUf  Gaen. — The  larva  of  this  small  Pyralld  moth  is  one  of  oar 

most  destractive  beet  insects.  It  is  the  one  nsnall j  known  as  the  Garden  Web- 
worm ;  and  also  attacks  a  number  of  other  plants  among  which  are  the  ''  Pig- 
weed," the  tnmble  weed,  pnrslane,  etc. 

5.  Mamestra  IrifoUif  Rett.— Larva  qnite  common  on  beets ;  and  Bometimee  doing 

considerable  injury  by  gnawing  away  the  leaves  and  the  entire  tops  of  small 
plants.    Also  a  purslane  insect. 

6.  Plusia  hrassiccBf  Riley.— The  larva  occasionally  attacks  the  beet,  but  more  com- 

monly the  turnip,  cabbage,  and  other  CruciferaB. 

7.  DeiJephila  lineata.  Fab.— Larva  found  feeding  on  beet  leaves  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 

by  Mr.  H.  Marsland.    A  very  common  purslane  insect. 

8.  Copidryas  gloveriy  G.  and  R. — Taken  several  times  on  the  leaves  of  beets  which  it 

had  eaten  more  or  less.    An  abundant  purslane  moth. 

9.  Jgrotis,  spp. — Several  species  of  these  **  cut- worms"  are  occasionally  quite  de- 

structive to  the  beet  while  it  is  still  small.  They  work  more  or  less  all  summer, 
but  are  most  destructive  early  in  the  year.  They  cut  ofif  the  plant  just  at  or  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  them  also  work  upon  the  leaves 
above  the  ground. 

10.  Ijeuoania  unipuncta,  Haw. — The  Army  Worm,  when  it  is  abundant,  does  consider- 

able damage  to  beets  and  other  garden  plants  by  eating  their  foliage. 

11.  Botis  pestioataf  Grt.- The  larva  of  this  moth  is  said  to  be  quite  destructive  to  a 

number  of  plants  here  in  the  West.  "In  1873  we  found  the  larvss  feedi  g 
upon  Helianthus,  Ambrosia,  potatoes,  and  beets,  skeletonizing  and  ruining  the 
plants  for  miles  along  the  Neosho  Valley  and  throughout  Kansas/'  writes  Pro- 
fessor Riley  in  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1883. 

ORTIIOPTERA. 

12.  Melanoplns  femut'-ruhrumf  DeG.— Occasionally  injuring  the  leaves  of  beets  and 

other  vegetables. 

13.  M.  ailaniSf  Riley. — When  common,  a  general  feeder,  at  least  upon  the  produofs 

of  the  garden  and  farm— beets  of  course  included. 

14.  M,  spretuSf  Tbos. — Attacks  the  beet  during  times  of  invasions.    Sometimes  en- 

tirely eating  away  the  leaves  and  portions  of  root  that  protrude  from  the 
ground. 

15.  M.  differ entialiSf  Thos. — When  plentiful  it  occasionally  does  some  injury  to  the 

foliage  of  the  beet  and  other  garden  plants. 

16.  if.  biviitatuSf  Say.— Where  beets  are    planted  on  low  ground  or  are  growiug 

close  to  some  rank  vegetation,  it  attacks  their  tops,  but  never  does  much 
damage. 

17.  IHssosteira  caroUnay  Lin.— Found  feeding  upon  the  tops  of  sugar  beets  during  the 

mouth  of  July,  at  McCook,  Nebr. 

18.  Trimerotropi$  latifasciataj  Scudd. — Taken  in  company  with  the  preceding,  also 

feeding  on  sugar  beets. 

19.  Spharagemon  (tquale,  Scudd. — Several  specimens  were  received  during  the  sum- 

mer from  McCook  and  Ravenna,  Nebr.,  with  the  accompanying  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  fed  on  the  sugar  beet. 

20.  Pezoiettix  oHvaceuSf  Scudd. — I  have  seen  this  hopper  in  beet  fields  several  times 

under  such  circumstances  as  led  me  to  think  it  feeds  upon  that  plant.  It  is  also 
quite  partial  to  Helianthus  and  Chenopodinm. 

• 

COLEOPTERA. 

21.  Diahrotioa  12'punotataj  Oliv.— Quite  common  on  the  leaves  of  beets,  which  it  in- 

jures by  gnawing  holes  in  them. 

22.  Disonyeha  triangulariSf  Say.— The  beetle  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  beets  and  other 

Chenopodiaceons  plants.    Sometimes  quite  common  here  in  the  West. 
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23.  D.  eervieali$t  Leo. — Has  similar  habits  to  the  precedinpr,  bat  is  less  abandant. 

24.  D,  xantkomelanaf  Dalm. •Common  on  beets  and  other  Chenopodiaoeous  plants^ 

the  leaves  of  which  it  riddles  with  holes.' 
2Sx  D.  erenicoUiSf  Say.— One  of  the  5-lined  flea-beetles  that  occnr  here  in  moderate 
numbers ;  ia  also  occasionally  taken  on  beet  leaves  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

26.  Sjfsiena  frantaJiSf  Fab. — Fonnd  feeding  upon  beet  leaves  on  the  College  farm,  Lin- 

coln, Nebr. ;  also  on  the  leaves  of  Hibiscus  militaris  at  West  Point,  Nebr. 

27.  8.  iceniata,  var,  hlanda,  Melsb. — A  very  numerous  species  in  all  parts  of  the  State 

from  which  beet-feeding  insects  have  been  received.  It  literally  riddles  the 
leaves  of  beets  with  pit-like  holes,  in  some  instances  entirely  destroying  the 
leaves  of  quite  large  plants.  I  have  also  taken  it  upon  white  clover,  purslane, 
and  amaranthns.  This  is  liable  to  be  one  of  oar  most  destructive  beet  inbects 
here  in  the  West,  especially  in  Nebraska. 

28.  PsyUiodes  canrextor,  Lee— Another  of  the  flea-beetles  that  is  very  abundant  on 

the  leaves  of  beets  in  some  portions  of  Nebraska,  and  which  works  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner  to  the  preceding. 

29.  Chatocnema  denticulataf  lUig.  —  I  found  still  another  of  onr  small  flea-beetles  at 

work  on  the  beets  growing  on  the  State  farm  here  at  Lincoln,  althongh  in  much 
fewer  numbers  than  either  of  the  two  species  preceding. 

30.  Epitrix  cucumtriSf  Harr.— This  small  flea-beetle  was  found  to  be  quite  abundant 

at  Ashland,  Nebr.,  where  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Williams,  upon  the  potato, 
SoJanum  nigrumy  and  the  beet,  the  leaves  of  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
closely  riddled  with  holes. 

31.  Eplcauta  pennsylvanicaf  DeG.— This  black  blister-beetle  injures  the  leaves  of  quite 

a  number  of  plants,  prominent  among  which  are  the  potato,  ''pigweed,'^  and 
beet.  It  has  been  received  at  the  station  from  central  and  western  Nebraska 
as  one  of  the  most  destructive  Insects  attacking  the  plant. 

32.  Epioauta  cinereaj  Forst. — Another  of  these  blister-beetles  was  found  here  at  Lin- 

coln by  Mr.  Herbert  Marsland,  who  said  it  almost  ruined  a  small  bed  of  beets 
growing  in  his  garden.  I  have  also  collected  the  same  species  from  one  of  the 
wild  beans  and  several  other  native  plants. 

33.  Epicauta  macuJatay  Say. — This  insect  has  been  received  from   Medicine  Lodge, 

Eans.,  and  from  Grant  and  Neligh,  Nebr.,  where  it  was  found  to  injure  the 
sugar  beets  by  feeding  on  the  leaves.  It  is  a  very  common  insect  here  in  the 
West  upon  qnite  a  number  of  the  Chenopodiaceous  plants,  and  especially  upon 
the  various  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex. 

34.  Epicauta  vittata,  Fab.~ This  striped  blister-beetle  is  also  a  beet  insect;  and  has 

been  received  from  Ogalalla,  this- State,  where  it  was  reported  as  doing  much 
damage  to  sugar  beets.  It  also  is  quite  a  general  feeder.  Among  its  food  plants 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  Solanacese,  some  of  the  LegumiuosaB,  and  I  have  found 
it  to  be  qnite  destructive  to  several  of  the  Sagittarite. 

35.  Epioauta  cinerea,  var.  marginata, — ^This  large  black  blister  beetle  also  frequently 

gathers  upon  vegetables  of  different  kinds  in  the  semi-arid  regions  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  chiefly  upon  beans.  I  have  taken  it  on  beets  once  or 
twice  here  in  Nebraska. 

36.  Cantharis  iii*/ta/«.  Say.— During  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1888  this  in- 

sect was  very  destructive  to  garden  plants,  beets  included,  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  It  also  abounds  in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of 
Nebraska. 

37.  Colaspis  brunnca.  Fab.— This  small  leaf  beetle,  which  appears  to  be  qnite  a  gen- 

eral feeder,  has  been  taken  on  several  different  occasions  upon  the  beet  both  by 
myself  and  different  ones  of  the  field  agents,  and  also  by  some  of  the  correspond- 
ents. 

38.  Epic<Brus  imbricatuSf  Say. — The  Imbricated  Snout-beetle  has  been  known  to  attack 

the  beet  among  the  many  other  plants  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  general 
feeder. 
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39.  CentrinuB  penicillui,  Hbst.— Another  of  the  Snoot-bettles  that  attack  the  beets 

here  in  the  West  is  the  one  known  to  the  entomologist  by  the  above  name.  It 
gnaws  small  holes  in  the  leaf-stem,  and  when  numeroas  does  considerable  harm 
to  the  plants  attacked.  Whether  or  not  the  insect  breeds  here  I  was  nuable  to 
ascertain. 

40.  C,per8citu9,  Hbst.— Still  a  third  species  of  weevil  was  fonnd  npon  the  beets  grow- 

ing on  the  State  farm.  It  is  a  much  commoner  insect  than  penioilliUf  and  works 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  leaf-stem. 

41.  Apion,  sp. — This  little  Apion  was  taken  on  the  leaves  of  beets  here  at  Lincoln  on 

two  separate  occasions. 

42.  DorypharalO-Hneataf  Say.— The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  was  brought  into  my  office 

at  different  times  during  the  summer  by  those  who  reported  its  having  been 
captured  on  the  leaves  of  beet  which  it  was  **  certainly  eating." 

HBTBROPTBRA. 

43.  BlUsuB  leuoopteruij  Say. — The  Chinch  Bug  has  quite  frequently  been  taken  by 

me  upon  beet  tops  In  company  with  several  others  of  the  plant  bugs.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  there  only  temporarily,  I  can  not  say ;  but  suppose  it  was,  since 
all  of  our  leading  economic  entomologists  assert  that  its  food-plants  are  limited 
to  the  grasses. 

44.  Piesma  dnerea,  Say. — ^A  very  common  bug  on  the  beet  and  various  others  of  the 

Chenopodiaceous  plants.  Sometimes  doing  much  damage  to  the  leaves  of  the 
former. 

45.  Kysius  angustatus^  Uhl. — ^Another  bug  that  often  gathers  upon  the  beet  and  other 

garden  plants  is  what  is  called  the  False  Chinch-bug.  When  numerous  it 
often  does  considerable  harm  to  the  plants  which  it  attacks.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  weed  insects  that  enjoys  a  wide  range. 

46.  Geoooris  bullaius,  Say. — The  Large-headed  False  Chinch-bug,  or  Purslane  Bug,  is 

also  much  addicted  to  infesting  the  beet  here  in  Nebraska.  In  fact  it  has  been 
received  from  all  over  the  State  as  one  of  the  commonest  of  insects  infesting 
the  beet.    It  is  also  a  great  weed  bug. 

47.  TrapezonotM  nebulosus,  Fall. — This  bug  also  frequents  the  beet  and  several  other 

Chenopodiaceous  plants.  It  is  especially  partial  to  the  Pigweed  (Chenopo- 
dium  album)  here  in  Nebraska. 

48.  Emhlethis  arenarius,  Linn. — ^Taken  Several  times  on  the  beet  in  company  with  the 

preceding.  This  insect  also  is  a  frequenter  of  localities  where  Chenopodium  aU 
hum  is  growing.  The  species  also  occurs  about  the  roots  of  **  Stink  Grass" 
{Eragrostis  major), 

49.  Lygus  pratensiSf  Linn. — Probably  one  of  the  most  general  feeders  among  the  true 

bugs,  and  sometimes  a  very  destructive  enemy  of  the  beet.  It  occurs  through- 
out the  entire  North  American  continent  in  the  temperate  regions. 

50.  Euthoctha  gaUatoTf  Fab. — This  bug  has  also  been  taken  several  times  on  the  beet 

in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  I  have  collected  it  also  firom  the  wild  cucum- 
ber (Eohinooystii  lohata). 

HOMOPTERA. 

51.  AgalHa  iicc\folia, — This  little  leaf-hopper,  which  seems  to  be  especially  partial  to 

the  different  species  of  Amarantus  and  Chenopodium  and  allied  weeds,  is  also 
equally  fond  of  the  beet,  at  least  such  would  appear  to  be  the  fact,  Judging  from 
the  large  numbers  of  the  insect  that  are  invariably  to  be  found  upon  this  plant 
all  through  the  summer.    It  occurs  in  all  stages. 

52.  Immature  forms  only.^Fomid.  in  moderate  numbers  on  the  sugar  beet  at  Qrant, 

Nebr.,  a  rather  large  leaf-hopper,  which  also  occurs  upon  the  Amarantus  and 
Chenopodium. 
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5:^  AUygttn  irp.— This  prettily  markei(l  leaf-hopper  is  very  partial  to  Chenopodium  aU 
humf  on  the  nDder  side  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  breeds  throughout  the  summer. 
This  insect  also  attacks  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  those  of  the  genera  Ama- 
rantns  and  Montilia,  etc.  Besides  these  it  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  beet. 
Characteristic  marks  of  its  presence  are  the  rather  large  purplish  spots  that  are  seen 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants  that  have  been  punctured  by  its  beak. 

54.  Ertfikroneura  »p. — Another  small,  slender,  green  leaf-hopper  that  is  occasionally 
met  with  upon  the  beet. 

55.  Jtkjfsanus  (T  sp,), — Still  another  of  these  leaf-hoppers  that  is  found  upon  the  beet. 

56.  Lihumia  intertexta, — There  is  still  a  sixth  of  these  leaf-hoppers  that  has  been  taken 
on  the  beet  here  in  Nebraska;  and  which  presumably  also  does  some  injury  to  that 
plant  by  sncking  its  juices. 

57.  Aphis  airipHciSf  Linn. — Mr.  T.  A.  Williams  tells  me  that  he  has  taken  this  plant- 
louse  on  the  beet  at  Ashland,  this  State,  where  it  was  quite  common  during  the 
year. 

58.  Aphis  cucumeriSj  Forbes.^This  past  summer  Mr.  Williams  also  took  what  he  de- 
termined to  be  the  Aphis  cucumeris,  Forbes,  breeding  quite  abundantly  npon  some 
beets  that  grew  right  by  the  side  of  some  cucumber  vines  that  had  been  infested 
by  the  same  insect. 

59.  SiphoHophora  pisif  Kalt. — The  same  gentleman  tells  me  that  he  has  also  taken  the 
common  garden  aphid  here  at  Lincoln,  on  the  beet.  He  found  it  in  the  pupa  and 
winged  stages. 

Species  that  attack  the  Boot 

COLEOPTERA. 

60.  Ligyrus  gibbosus,  De  G. — This  beetle  has  been  quite  destructive  to  the  sugar  beet 
over  limited  areas  towards  the  western  part  of  the  State  during  the  present  season. 
It  attacks  the  root,  into  which  the  mature  insect  gnaws  great  holes,  sometimes 
entirely  imbedding  itself.  It  worked  most  on  old  ground  and  where  irrigation  was 
resorted  to.  It  worked  on  the  roots  from  the  surface  to  a  considerable  depth  but 
most  at  about  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface.  In  some  instances  it  reached  a  depth 
of  fully  7  inches  below  the  surface. 

61.  Lachnosterna  fusca,  Froh.— Not  unfrcquently  tjie  common  white  grub  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  beet,  and  does  injury  to  the  plaut  in  that  way.  There  are  very  likely 
several  kinds  of  the  ''grub"  that  are  concerned  in  these  attacks,  since  almost  every 
locality  has  its  particular  species  of  *'  June  bug  "  that  predominates  in  numbers. 

62.  Wire  fToniw.— Several  of  the  larvse  of  "snapping  beetles,"  or  click  beetles,  are 
also  to  be  charged  with  injuring  the  roots  of  beets  in  some  localities. 

63.  Unknotcn  larva. — On  two  different  occasions  during  the  past  summer  I  found  beets 
that  had  been  attacked  by  some  unknown  larva  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  from  which  the  depredator  had  already  escaped.  The  work  resem- 
bled that  of  an  insect  that  works  in  the  roots  of  difiereut  ''tumble  weeds"  and 
causes  them  to  break  oif.  The  larva3  are  rather  short,  thick,  whitish  grubs  with 
brownish  heads,  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  largest  in  the  mid« 
die ;  possibly  the  larva  of  some  snout  beetle. 

UNCERTAIN. 

64.  Silpha  opaca,  Linn. — ^This  insect  has  been  taken  several  times  by  me  in  beet  fields, 
and  in  gardens  where  beets  were  growing.  In  Europe  the  insect  is  said  to  be  quite 
injurious  to  the  beet  crop,  by  attacking  and  devouring  the  leaves.  Whether  or  not 
it  has  the  same  habit  in  this  country  I  can  not  say. 

Id  addition  to  the  above  list  of  insects  that  are  known  to  actually 
attack  one  or  the  other  varietie9  of  beet  there  are  several  others  that 
25910— Bull.  23 2 
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have  been  taken  so  frequently  upon  that  plant,  and  nnder  such  pecu. 
liar  circumstances,  that  they,  too,  may  prove  to  be  its  enemies.  Among 
these  latter  I  would  mention  several  of  the  Eleodes,  one  OoUops,  and 
several  Diptera. 

BEMEDIES  THAT  CAN  BE   USED  AGAINST  BEET  INSECTS. 

It  will  be  quickly  seen  by  any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  go 
over  the  foregoing  list,  that  in  nearly  every  case,  at  least  so  far  as  men- 
tioned here,  the  insect  enemies  of  the  beet  are  identical  with  those  that 
work  upon  our  common  garden  weeds,  or  else  they  are  such  as  are  very 
general  feeders.  It  will  also*  be  observed  that  most  of  them  are 
leaf- feeders  J  ».  e.,  they  nearly  all  attack  that  portion  of  the  plant 
above  ground.  These  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  remedies  that  at 
once  suggest  themselves  are  simple.  A  spray  of  some  kind  scattered 
over  the  plants  will  be  effectual  as  well  as  economical.  The  beet  tops 
are  seldom  utilized  for  food,  either  for  man  or  beast.  Hence  for  pro- 
tection against  insects  with  gnawing  mouth  parts  that  attack  them  an 
arsenical  spray  can  be  used,  whilst  for  such  as  receive  their  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  a  sucking  month  the  kerosene  emul^on  will  answer 
the  purpose.  This  latter  remedy  will  also  be  effective  against  No.  27, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  by  at  least  one  of  our 
correspondents,  who  writes  that  '*The  kerosene  emulsion  which  you 
directed  me  to  try  on  my  beets  against  the  flea-beetles  was  a  perfect 
success.'' 

A  direct  as  well  as  useful  remedy  is  the  careful  destruction  of  all 
such  weeds  as  furnish  food  for  the  same  insects  that  attack  the  beet* 
Clean  culture  in  this  case  becomes  doubly  necessary.  First,  to  prevent 
the  appropriation  by  the  weeds  of  nourishment  that  should  be  taken  by 
the  beets,  and  secondly,  to  give  less  room  for  the  propagation  of  inju- 
rious insects. 
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REPORT  ON  VABIOUS  METHODS  FOE  DESTROYING  SCALE 

INSECTS. 


By  D.  W.  COQUILLKTT,  J^ecial  AgenU 


^;  :f  I  LBTTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

'^     ■  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  OotoherS,  1890. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  sahmit  my  annaal  report  for  the  season  of  1890.    The  Anstralian 
lady-bird  (  VedaUa  eardiHalis  Molsant)  recently  introdnced  hy  this  Division,  snccess- 
faily  aorvived  the  winter  nnproteoted  out  of  doors,  and  as  early  as  the  month  of 
March  I  was  able  to  Sistribate  several  colonies  to  those  requesting  them.    Lest  this 
apeciee,  after  exterminating  the  Fluted  or  Cottony-cnshion  Scale  {Icerya  purohasi 
Maskell)  should  become  extinct  on  this  coast,  oar  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  at  the 
anggeetion  of  its  president,  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper,  has  erected  two  propagating 
hoaaea  OTer  two  large  orange  trees  belonging  to  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins,  in  the  San  Ga- 
briel Valley ;  in  these  houses  the  Vedalias  are  to  be  propagated  and  distributed  to 
thoee  requiring  them.    At  the  present  writing  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  single 
liYing  Icerya  anywhere  in  this  part  of  the  State,  although  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seaeon  they  appeared  in  limited  numbers  in  a  great  many  places ;  later  in  the  season 
the  Yedalias  also  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  by  sending  colonies  of  these 
to  the  different  localities  where  the  Iceryas  had  appeared,  the  latter  were  effectually 
held  in  check. 

The  Bed  Scale  (Aspidioiua  awrantii  Maskell),  so  destructive  to  Citrus  trees  in  certain 
localities,  is  rapidly  reduced  in  numbers  through  the  agency  of  the  treatment  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  described  in  my  preyious  reports.    This  treatment  is  now  being 
largely  used  for  the  above  mentioned  purpose,  and  is  giving  far  better  results  than 
have  ever  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  kind  of  a  spray ;  numerous  instances  have 
oocnrred  where,  upon  large  Citrus  trees  treated  with  this  gas,  neither  myself  nor  other 
partiea  were  able  to  find  a  single  living  Bed  Scale,  either  upon  the  bark,  leaves,  or 
frait — a  result  which  so  far  as  I  am  aware  has  never  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  a  spray.    The  cost  of  treating  trees  with  the  gas  is  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  naing  a  spray,  while  the  method  has  been  so  greatly  simplified  that  trees  can  now 
be  treated  with  the  gas  very  nearly  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  sprayed.    I  have  not  as 
yei  learned  that  any  person,  or  even  a  single  domestic  animal,  has  ever  been  acci- 
dentally injured  either  by  the  gas  itself  or  by  the  materials  used  in  producing  it.    All 
of  the  objections  which  at  first  were  urged  against  the  use  of  this  gas— the  danger  of 
being  poisoned  by  it  or  by  the  chemicals  used,  the  great  expense  attached  to  its  use, 
anvl  the  impracticability  of  operating  the  tents— have  finally  been  overcome,  and  the 
treatment  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  an  account  of  the  spraying  of  a  number  of  orange  trees 
at  Orange  according  to  instructions.  These  trees  were  not  again  sprayed  until  the 
Japae  of  a  little  over  one  year.    At  this  latter  date  the  trees  were  again  badly  infested 
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with  the  Red  Scale  {AspidiotuB  aurantii  Maskell),  although  these  were  not  so  nnmer- 
0U8  as  they  were  at  the  time  that  I  had  them  sprayed  a  little  over  one  year  previoasly. 
The  oranges  when  gathered  in  the  following  spring  were  quite  free  from  the  scales, 
none  of  them  having  been  rejected  by  the  purchaser  on  acconnt  of  being  too  badly 
infested  with  these  pests.  Those  who  depend  upon  spraying  for  ridding  their  trees 
of  these  scales  usually  spray  their  trees  twice  a  year,  in  March  or  April,  and  again 
in  August  or  September,  although  some  growers  perform  these  operations  only  in  the 
autumn,  the  second  spraying  being  given  to  the  trees  about  two  months  after  the 


first. 


During  the  past  season  I  have  received  numerous  favors  from  you,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  identifying  insects,  for  all  of  which  please  accept  thanks. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.   W.  COQUILLBTT. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RtLKY, 

United  States  Entomologist, 


THB  GAS  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  RED  SCALE. 

The  process  of  treating  trees  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  de- 
struction of  scale  insects  (Family  Ooccidae)  is  now  being  extensively 
used'in  southern  California,  not  only  in  the  orange  groves,  but  also  in 
the  nursery  where  the  imported  trees  are  subjected  to  this  treatment 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of  insect  pests.  In  Orange  County 
alone  fully  20,000  orange  and  lemon  trees  have  been  subjected  to  this 
treatment  the  present  year  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  red  scale 
(Aonidia  aurantii  Maskell). 

Since  the  year  1887  various  accounts  of  this  process  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  Annual  Reports  and  Periodical  Bulletins  of  this 
Department.* 

But  as  these  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  include  an  account  of  the 
various  improvements  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  account  of  this  process 
as  at  present  used  in  actual  field  Vork,  including  in  the  account  such 
improvements  as  have  been  made  since  writing  up  my  last  report  upon 
this  subject.  Briefly  speaking,  this  process  consists  in  covering  the 
infested  tree  with  an  air-tight  tent  and  afterward  charging  the  tent 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  material  commonly  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tent  is  what  is  known  as  blue  or  brown  drilling.  A 
few  persons  have  used  common  ducking  in  place  of  the  drilling,  but 
this  is  much  inferior  to  the  lattery  in  the  ducking  the  threads  of  which 
it  is  composed  extend  only  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  whereas  in  the 
drilling  they  also  extend  diagonally—this  belonging  to  the  class  of 
goods  to  which  our  merchants  apply  the  term  "twilled^— and  for  this 
reason  the  drilling  is  both  stronger  and  closer  in  texture  than  the 
ducking. 


*  See  Annual  Report  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1887 
pp.  123-142 ;  and  1888,  pp.  123-126.  Also  Insect  Lifb,  vol.  1,  pp.  41,42  and  286 ;  aod 
vol.  u,  p.  202-207. 
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After  the  tent  is  sewed  ap  it  is  given  a  coat  of  black  paint,  as  it  baft 
becu  ascertained  that  leuts  treated  in  this  manner  last  longer  than 
those  which  have  been  simply  oiled  with  linseed  oil.  Some  persons  mix 
a  small  qnantity  of  soap  suds  with  the  paint  in  order  to  render  the  lat- 
ter more  pliable  when  dry,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  crack.  Instead 
of  tbns  painting  the  tent  some  persons  simply  give  it  a  coating  made  of 
an  inferior  grade  of  glue  called  ^*  size,"  first  dissolving  this  in  water  and 
then  covering  the  tent  with  it,  using  a  whitewash  brush  for  this  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  whiting  or  chalk  (carbonate  of 
hme,  Ca  Go3),is  added  to  this  sizing  with  or  without  the  addition  of  lamp- 
black. A  few  make  use  of  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  common  Cactus 
[Opuntia  engelmanni  Salm.)  for  this  purpose;  to  obtain  this  the  Cactus 
leaves  or  stems  are  cut  or  broken  up  into  pieces,  thrown  into  a  barrel 
and  covered  with  water,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  soak  for  three 
or  four  days ;  the  liquid  portion  is  then  drawn  off  and  is  ready  for  use 
without  further  preparation.  Tents  which  I  saw  that  had  been  pre- 
pared with  this  substance  were  to  all  appearances  as  air-tight  and  pli- 
able as  when  prepared  in  any  other  manner. 

A  tent  26  feet  tall  by  60  feet  in  circumference — a  size  large  enough  to 
cover  the  largest  orange  tree  now  growing  in  this  State — if  made  out  of 
drilling,  and  either  painted  or  sized,  as  described  above,  will  cost  com- 
pleted about  $60.  Where  the  trees  to  be  treated  are  not  more  than  12 
feet  tall  the  tent  can  be  placed  over  them  by  means  of  poles  in  the 
bauds  of  three  persons ;  to  accomplish  this,  three  iron  rings  are  sewed  to 
the  tent  at  equal  distances  around  and  6  or  7  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tent ;  im  mediately  under  each  of  these  rings  an  iron  hook  is  attached 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent.  When  the  latter  is  to  be  placed  over  a 
tree  each  of  the  hooks  is  fastened  into  the  corresponding  ring  above  it ; 
one  end  of  a  pole  is  then  inserted  into  each  of  these  rings  and  the  tent 
raised  up  and  placed  on  the  tree.  The  hooks  are  then  released  from  the 
rings  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  ground. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  tent  to  rest  directly  on  the  tree  some  growers 
use  an  umbrella-like  arrangement,  the  handle  of  which  is  in  two  pieces, 
which  are  fastened  together  with  clamps  provided  with  pins;  this 
allows  the  handle  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  height 
of  the  tree.  This  apparatus  is  put  up  over  the  tree  and  the  tent  allowed 
to  rest  npon  it.  By  the  use  of  this  simple  device  the  danger  of  break- 
ing off  the  small  twigs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  by  the  weight  of 
the  teut  is  avoided.  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Orange,  used  four  tents  and  tent- 
rests  of  this  kind,  and  he  informs  me  that  with  the  aid  of  two  men  he 
fumigated  120  trees  in  one  night.  To  remove  the  tent  from  one  tree, 
place  it  over  another,  and  charge  the  generator  required  only  one  minute 
and  a  half.  In  the  place  of  poles  some  persons  attach  a  circle  of  gas 
pipe  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent ;  then  two  men,  each  taking  hold  of 
opposite  sides  of  this  circle,  throw  the  tent  over  the  tree.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dunn,  of  Pomona,  informs  me  that  four  men^  using  six  tents  like  the 
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above,  famigated  240  oraoge  trees  in  one  night,  and  that  the  average 
for  each  night  was  over  200  trees,  the  latter  being  8  feet  or  less  in 
height. 

Trees  over  12  feet  tall  will  require  a  derrick  of  some  kind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  on  the  tent  and  removing  it  again.  For  this  purpose  a 
stout  mast  is  erected  in  the  center  of  a  strong  framework  mounted 
upon  the  running  gears  of  a  common  farm  wagon,  the  height  of  the 
roast  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  trees  to  be  operated  upon.  This 
mast  is  braced  in  four  directions,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  it  is  firmly 
attached  a  cross-piece,  extending  transversely  to  the  length  of  the 
wagon,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  row  of  trees  to  another.  To 
each  end  of  this  cross-piece  are  attached  small  pulleys,  through  which 
pass  ropes  which  are  attached  to  the  tents }  by  pulliug  down  on  these 
ropes  the  tents  are  drawn  up  to  the  cross  piece  after  which  the  wagon 
is  drawn  ahead  until  the  tents  are  directly  over  two  of  the  trees  to  be 
treated ;  the  ropes  are  then  let  out  and  the  tents  lowered  down  over 
the  trees.  The  ropes  are  usually  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tents  as  well  as  to  their  apices,  and  when  the  tent  is  to  be  taken  off  of 
the  tree  the  ropes  attached  to  the  bottom  of  it  are  first  pulled  down- 
ward, thus  drawing  the  lower  part  of  the  tent  up  to  the  cross-piece 
first,  and  in  a  measure  turning  the  tent  inside  out.  But  for  this  device 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  cross-piece  at  least  twice  the  height 
of  the  trees  to  be  operated  upon.  This  apparatus  is  drawn  between 
two  rows  of  trees  and  the  trees  on  each  side  of  it  treated  with  the  gas. 
It  is  customary  for  the  men  themselves  to  draw  the  fumigatorfrom  tree 
to  tree,  thus  doing  away  with  the  use  of  horses  for  this  purpose.  Stout 
planks  are  frequently  used  for  the  wheels  of  the  fumigator  to  run  upon. 
A  fumigator  of  this  kind,  without  the  accompanying  wagons  and  tents, 
can  be  built  for  about  $15,  it  being  the  cheapest  and  simplest  apparatus 
ever  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  patented,  and  is 
more  largely  used  at  the  present  time  than  any  other  kind,  operating 
the  tents  successfully  even  upon  the  largest  orange  trees.  The  first 
fumigator  of  this  kind  was  built  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Leefeld,  a  prominent 
orange-grower  of  Orange,  and  a  man  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  machinist. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  new  kind  of  a  fumigator  has  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Souther,  of  Oovina,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cal.  This,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  mounted  upon  a  common  farm 
wagon,  and  operates  two  tents,  one  on  either  side  of  it.  At  each  end 
of  this  fumigator  are  four  upright  posts  attached  at  their  lower  ends  to 
the  framework,  which  is  mounted  on  the  wagon ;  the  outermost  posts 
are  shorter  than  the  inner  ones,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  each  is  attached 
a  long  spar  by  a  hinged  joint,  which  allows  the  spar  to  be  moved  back 
and  forth  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  wagon.  The  two  spars  on 
one  side  of  the  fumigator  are  connected  with  each  other  near  their  upper 
ends  by  means  of  a  wooden  cross-piece^  and  are  drawn  back  and  forth 
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by  means  of  ropes  passing  through  pulleys.  The  tents  are  operated  by 
means  of  ropes,  which  pass  through  pulleys  attached  to  the  spars  and 
cross-pieces  described  above,  there  being  five  ropes  attached  to  each 
tent ;  one  of  these  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  tent,  and  passes 
throagh  a  pulley  fastened  to  the  middle  of  tbe  above-mentioned  cross- 
piece  ;  two  other  ropes  are  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  tbe  tent,  about 
midway  between  its  apex  and  base,  and  pass  through  pulleys  fastened 
to  each  of  the  spars  near  their  upper  ends ;  the  otl^er  two  ropes  are 
attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent  and  pass  through 
pulleys  fastened  to  each  of  the  spars  a  few  feet  higher  up  than  those 
above  described.  To  the  bottom  of  the  tent  is  attached  a  wooden  cir- 
cle in  several  pieces,  and  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tent  are  fastened  to  this  circle ;  these  ropes  are  not  exactly  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tent,  the  space  between  them  equaling  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent. 

In  taking  the  tent  off  of  a  tree  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  tent 
midway  between  its  base  and  apex  are  first  drawn  downward  until  their 
points  of  attachment  are  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  tree,  after  which 
the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent  are  drawn  down- 
ward nntil  their  points  of  attachment  are  drawn  up  against  the  spars 
at  the  places  where  the  pulleys  through  which  these  ropes  pass  are  fas- 
tened ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  tent  at  this  stage  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  these  ropes  are  further  pulled  upon 
until  the  spars  on  this  side  of  the  wagon  are  peri)endicular  to  the 
wagon,  thus  bringing  the  weight  of  the  tent  upon  the  middle  of  the 
wagon ;  the  spars  are  prevented  from  going  over  backward  any  farther 
by  the  presence  of  the  inner  upright  posts  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  description.  When  both  of  the  tents  have  thus  been  drawn  upon 
the  wagon  the  latter  is  moved  forward  until  the  tents  are  brought  op- 
posite the  next  two  trees.  Before  the  tents  are  again  let  down  over 
the  trees  the  fumigator  is  first  braced  up  by  means  of  four  long  braces 
attached  to  each  of  the  four  corner  posts  at  a  distance  of  about  8  feet 
from  the  ground ;  these  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
be  swung  out  at  right  angles  to  the  fumigator,  or,  when  not  in  use,  may 
be  swung  around  and  loaded  upon  the  wagon  without  first  detaching 
them.  After  these  four  braces  are  in  position  the  ropes  attached  to  one 
of  the  tents  are  let  out  and  the  tent  allowed  to  fall  down  over  the  tree, 
a  guide  rope  being  attached  to  its  lower  edge  to  aid  in  guiding  it  in  its 
downward  descent  over  the  tree. 

Mr.  Souther,  the  inventor  of  this  fumigator,  informs  me  that  a  fumi- 
gator of  this  kind,  without  the  wagon  and  tents,  could  be  built  for  about 
$60.  He  also  informs  me  that  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  him  upon 
this  fumigator. 

Besides  the  above  fumigators  T  may  also  mention  one  which  has  been 
used  in  a  few  instances  with  very  good  results.  It  is  an  extremely 
simple  affair,  consisting  of  an  upright  post  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
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attached  to  a  framework  on  a  wagon  or  sled,  wbile  to  its  nppor  eud  is 
attached  a  long  stick  of  timber,  the  latter  being  attached  near  its  middle 
to  the  top  of  the  post,  like  the  sweep  of  an  old-fashioned  well.  The 
tent  is  then  attached  to  one  end  of  the  sweep^  and  by  palling  downward 
on  the  opposite  end  the  teut  is  raised  up,  and  may  then  be  swang 
aronnd  and  let  down  over  a  tree. 

After  the  tent  is  placed  over  the  tree  the  next  step  is  to  charge  it 
with  the  gas.  The  materials  used  for  the  production  of  the  gas  consist 
of  commercial  sulphuric  acid(K2  SO4),  fused  potassium  cyanide  (EON), 
and  water,  the  proportious  being  1  fluid  ounce  of  the  acid,  1  ounce  by 
weight  of  the  dry  cyanide,  and  2  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  generator 
is  placed  under  the  teut  at  the  base  of  the  tree ;  it  consists  of  a  common 
open  earthenware  vessel.  The  water  is  first  placed  in  the  generator, 
then  the  acid,  and  last  the  cyanide,  after  which  the  operator  withdraws 
to  the  outside  of  the  tent  and  the  bottom  of  the  latter  is  fastened  down 
by  having  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  thrown  upon  it.  The  tent  is  allowed 
to  remain  over  the  tree  for  a  period  of  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tree. 

It  was  found  by  experimenting  that  the  trees  were  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  gas  when  treated  at  night  than  they  were  when  operated 
upon  in  day  time,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gas  is  just  as  fatal  to  the 
scale  insects  when  applied  at  night  as  it  would  be  if  applied  in  the  day 
time ;  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  even  more  fatal  when  applied  at  night. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  day  time  the  light 
and  heat  decompose  the  gas  into  other  gases  which,  while  being  more 
hurtful  to  the  trees,  are  not  so  fatal  to  insects.  At  night  the  trees  are 
also  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  therefore  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  gas  as  they  would  be  in  the  day  time,  when  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  absorbing  nourishment  and  replacing  wasted  tissue 
with  new  materials. 

Of  the  diftereut  materials  used  in  generating  the  gas,  the  most 
important  is  the  potassium  cyanide;  of  this  there  are  three  grades: 
The  mining  cyanide,  commercial  cyanide,  and  the  0.  P.  (chemically 
pure).  Of  these  three  brands,  the  mining  cyanide  is  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  production  of  the  gas,  and  the  0.  P.  is  too  expensive ;  the  com- 
mercial brand  (fused)  is  the  only  one  that  is  used  for  producing  the 
gas,  but  even  this  varies  greatly  in  strength,  containing  all  the  way 
from  33  to  68  per  cent,  of  pure  potassium  cyanide.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  operator  should  know  the  exact  per- 
centage of  pure  potassium  cyanide  that  his  cyanide  contains,  and  when 
large  quantities  of  it  are  purchased  at  one  time  it  would  be  advisable 
to  obtain  one  or  more  analyses  of  it  by  a  reliable  analytical  chemist ; 
or  if  it  is  not  possible  to  submit  the  cyanide  to  such  person,  an  analysis 
of  it  could  be  made  by  almost  any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
chemicals  or  drugs. 

The  only  substance  required  for  this  purx)oso  is  the  crystals  of  nitrate 
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ofsilv6r(AgN03)7  which  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  well-stocked 
drag  store.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  cold  water  contained  in  a  glass  or 
earthen  vessel,  using  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  (Troy)  of  the  crystals  to  1 
pint  of  water ;  this  dissolves  in  a  few  minutes,  forming  a  whitish,  semi- 
transparent  solution.  The  cyanide,  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a 
transparent,  nearly  colorless  solution ;  when  a  small  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  added  to  this  it  at  first  spreads  out  in  a  white 
cload,  like  milk,  but  it  soon  breaks  up  into  small,  white,  fioccy  pidces 
which  gradually  disappear  upon  being,  agitated,  leaving  the  solution 
Dearly  as  transparent  as  at  first;  when  more  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  added  from  time  to  time  the  above  process  is  repeated,  ex- 
cept toward  the  last,  when  the  cyanide  solution  becomes  somewhat 
milky,  but  it  still  remains  semi  transparent,  permitting  the  operator  to  see 
quite  clearly  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solution.  As  soon 
as  a  safiQcient  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has  been  added 
tothe  cyanide  solution  the  latter  immediately  becomes  white  and  opaque, 
like  milk,  completely  concealing  from  view  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it.  This  completes  the  operation,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  used  will  indicate  the  strength  of  the  cyanide  tested. 
When  absolutely  pure,  6f  grains  of  the  potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in 
water  will  require  1  fluid  ounce  of  the  above  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
before  the  turbidity  occurs,  indicating  that  the  cyanide  is  100  per  cent, 
strong;  if  only  one-half  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
produces  this  turbiditj'^,  this  indicates  that  the  cyanide  in  only  half 
strength,  or  50  per  cent,  strong;  if  only  one-fourth  of  a  fluid  ounce  is 
required,  then  the  cyanide  is  25  per  cent,  strong ;  and  so  forth.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  should  be  added  to  the  cyanide  solution  very 
slowly,  the  latter  being  agitated  by  gently  shaking  it  each  time  that 
any  of  the  nitrate  solution  is  added.  Wherever  any  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  nails  of  the  hand  it 
produces  a  reddish  or  black  stain  which  can  easily  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  stained  part  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  and  water;  this 
will  quickly  remove  the  stain  without  causing  any  injury  to  the  parts 
afifected,  except,  of  course,  when  the  stains  occur  upon  a  sore  or  cut  in 
the  hand,  in  which  case  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  apply  the  cyanide 
to  these  places. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  percentage  of  cyanogen  (GN  or  Oy)is 
given,  instead  of  the  percentage  of  potassium  cyanide  (KON  or  KOy) ; 
but  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  percentage  of  cyanide  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  always  bearing  in  mind  that  two-fifths  of  a  given  quantity  of 
potassium  cyanide  is  cyanogen.  Thus  if  a  certain  brand  of  cyanide 
contains  24  per  cent  of  cyanogen,  this  is  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  of 
pure  potassium  cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  when  absolutely  pure 
(equal  to  100  per  cent.)  contains  40  per  cent,  of  cyanogen;  and,  there- 
fore, no  grade  of  cyanide  could  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  cyano- 
gen than  this. 
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The  potassiam  cyanide  used  for  prodacing  the  bydroejanio  acid  gas 
is  principally  manafactured  by  two  firms:  Power  &  Weightman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Mallinkrodt  Chemical  Works,  of  St  Loais^ 
Mo.  That  made  by  the  first  named  firm  is  the  most  largely  used ;  when 
purchased  by  the  ton  the  price  is  36  cents  per  pound  for  the  grade  con- 
taihing  about  57  per  cent  of  pure  potassium  cyanide,  packages  and 
carriage  extra.  It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  holding  10  pounds  each,  and 
also  in  barrels  holding  about  400  ]>ounds  each.  That  in  the  cans  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  quantity  in  each  is  so  small  that  it  will 
soon  be  used  up  after  the  can  is  opened ;  whereas,  the  barrel  contain- 
ing so  large  a  quantity,  the  cyanide  used  toward  the  last  will  have  lost 
much  of  its  strength  by  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  customary  to  weigh 
out  the  cyanide  in  small  paper  parcels,  and  mark  each  parcel  with  the 
number  of  ouqces  of  cyanide  that  it  contains;  then  when  the  tree  is  to 
be  fumigated  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  operator  to  select  one  of  the 
parcels  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  cyanide  for  the  tree,tha8 
saving  the  trouble  of  weighing  out  the  cyanide  as  it  is  to  be  used  for 
each  tree.  As  the  fumigating  is  done  only  at  night  the  weighing  of  the 
cyanide  is  frequently  done  by  the  ladies,  of  the  house  upon  the  day  pre- 
ceding its  u^. 

The  quantity  of  cyanide  to  be  used  on  each  tree  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  size  of  the  tree  but  also  upon  the  strength  of  the 
cyanide  used.  The  following  table  will  aid  in  determining  the  proper 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  to  be  used  on  different  sized  citrus  trees, 
the  cyanide  being  about  58  per  cent  pure : 
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Not  only  is  this  gas  fatal  to  the  Ked  scale  {Aspidiotus  aurantii  Mas- 
kell),  but  also  to  the  San  Jos^  scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Gomstock), 
and  indeed  to  all  of  the  armored  scales.  It  is  also  fatal  to  the  Brown 
scale  (Lecanium  hesperidum  Linn.)  and  to  the  Black  scale  (Lecanium 
olece  Bernard),  but  the  eggs  of  this  species  are  not  affected  by  it. 
The  common  Red  Spider  {Tetranychns  telarius  Linn.)  and  the  Woolly 
Aphis  {Schizoneura  lanigera  Hansmann)  are  also  not  affected  by  the  gas 
when  used  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  Bed  scale,  although  I  have 
known  it  to  prove  fatal  to  true  spiders  (species  not  determined).  House- 
flies  (Musca  domesUca  Linn.),  Lace-winged  flies  {Chrysopa  sp.f),  and  cer- 
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tain  kinds  of  Ichneumon  flies  {Ophion  macrurum  Linn.)  are  also  de- 
stroyed by  the  gaa.  On  one  occasion  I  obtained  a  cluster  of  eggs  of  a 
species  of  Psocus  fly  (GcBcilius  auranUacus  Hagen)  that  were  deposited 
apon  a  leaf  of  a  tree  before  thje  latter  had  been  treated  with  the  gas, 
and  from  these  eggs  afterwards  issued  a  number  of  parasitic  flies  be- 
longing to  the  family  Proctotrupidae  and  to  the  genus  Alaptus;  but  the 
species  is  as  yet  undescribed.  Various  kinds  of  Ladybirds,  which  are 
in  the  tree  when  the  latter  is  treated  with  the  gas,  become  stupefied  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  but  finally  recover  and  are  to  all  appearance  none 
tiie  worse  for  their  temporary  loss  of  consciousness.  Birds,  lizards,  and 
even  barn-yard  fowls  sometimes  refuse  to  leave  the  large  orange  trees 
while  the  tent  is  being  let  down  over  them  at  night,  and  are  therefore 
inclosed  in  the  tent  and  subjected  to  the  gas^  the  latter  proves  fatal  to 
all  of  these.  The  small,  pale  yellow  mites  which  are  frequently  found 
on  orange  trees,  especially  beneath  the  dead  scales,  are  not  affected  by 
the  gas;  these  have  a  general  resemblance  to  the  yonng  of  the  Bed  scale, 
and  several  operators,  finding  these  mites  still  alive  after  the  tree  had 
been  subjected  to  the  gas,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the 
gas  had  not  been  effectual,  thinking  that  these  mites  were  the  young  of 
the  Red  scale. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gas  treatment  is  not  a  sure 
specific  for  every  kind  of  insect  pest,  but  for  destroying  Red  scales  on 
citrus  trees  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  method  at  present  known. 

THE  BESIN  WASH  FOR  THE  SAN  JOS:6  SCALE. 

During  the  past  winter  I  carried  on  quite  a  series  of  experiments  with 
various  kinds  of  washes  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
(Aspidiotus  pemiciosus  Comstock)  on  dormant  deciduous  trees,  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  0.  fl.  Richardson,  the  inspector  of  fruit 
pests  for  the  Pasadena  district,  Mr.  Richardson  also  aiding  me  in  mak- 
ing many  of  these  experiments.  Among  all  of  the  washes  tried  the  fol- 
lowing gave  the  best  results : 

Resin pounds..     30 

Caastiosoda  (70  per  cent) do 9 

Fisb  oU pints..      4^ 

Water,  enough  to  make gaJlons..  100 

For  making  100  gallons  of  the  above  wash  a  kettle  holding  30  gallons 
will  be  required.  Place  all  of  the  ingredients  in  the  kettle  and  cover 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches,  boil  briskly  for  about  2  hours,  or 
until  it  will  dilute  evenly  with  water,  like  black  cofifee,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  color.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  kettle  should  be 
filled  up  with  water,  adding  this  very  slowly  at  first  ^  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  can  then  be  emptied  into  a  tank  or  other  vessel,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  added  to  make  100  gallons.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  chill  the  wash  by  adding  large  quantities  of  cold  water  at 
one  time. 
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Tbe  making  of  this  wash  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  resin  and 
caustic  soda  are  first  pulverized  before  being  placed  in  the  kettle ;  if  in 
large  pieces,  a  considerable  length  of  time  will  be  required  in  which  to 
dissolve  them.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  not  used  at  first  the 
materials  when  dissolved  will  form  a  thick,  pasty  mass,  which  simply 
breaks  open  in  places  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  pieces  of  the 
mixture  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  boiler  or  against  its  sides  or  lid  by 
the  escaping  steam.  When  this  occurs,  water  should  be  added  until 
the  solution  boils  up  in  a  foamy  mass.  Whenever  there  is  a  tendency 
to  boil  over  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  should  be  added,  but  not 
too  much,  or  the  making  of  the  solution  will  be  retarded;  after  a  few 
trials  the  operator  will  learn  how  much  water  to  add  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  solution  from  boiling  over  and  yet  keep  it  in  a  brisk  state  of 
ebullition.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  add  all  of  the  water  at  the  same  time 
that  the  solution  is  made,  then  enough  can  be  added  to  equal  two- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  required;  the  balance  of  the  water  can  then  be 
added  at  any  subsequent  time  without  again  heating  the  solution. 
Thus,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  is  boiled  to  make  when 
diluted  100  gallons,  this  could  first  be  diluted  to  make  only  40  gallons, 
and  the  remaining  60  gallons  of  water  added  at  any  time  as  required. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  it  in  a  still  more  concentrated  form  than  this,  it 
need  not  be  diluted  at  all  after  it  has  been  boiled  sufficiently,  but  in 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  it  again  before  adding  the  water. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  between  the  hours  of  1:30  and  4:20  p.  m. 
(sun  shining,  light  breeze),  I  had  60  dormant  deciduous  fruit  trees 
sprayed  with  the  above  solution.  Theae  consisted  of  peach,  plum,  apple, 
pear,  and  quince  trees;  none  of  them  had  started  to  leaf  out  except  the 
quince,  which  had  put  forth  a  few  leaves  at  the  tips  of  some  of  its 
branches.  Each  of  these  trees  was  infested  with  the  San  Jos^  scale 
{Aapidiottts  perniciosus  Gomstock)  and  several  of  them  had  been  almost 
killed  by  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  April  23  I  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  trees  and  found  only  a  very  few  living  San  Jos6  scales; 
all  of  the  trees  except  those  which  were  nearly  dead  wheh  sprayed  were 
now  making  a  vigorous  growth.  May  12  I  again  examined  these  trees, 
and  found  living  San  Jos^  scales  on  only  three  of  them,  about  half  a 
dozen  scales  on  each.  I  made  another  examination  on  the  11th  day  of 
June,  and  found  a  few  San  Jos6  scales  on  some  of  the  pears  on  the 
above  trees.  All  of  the  Black  scales  (Lecanium  olecd  Bernard)  which 
I  found  on  these  trees  were  dead,  and  their  eggs  were  dry.  July  24  I 
again  examined  these  trees  and  found  three  or  four  living  San  Jos^ 
scales  on  a  few  pears  and  apples  on  some  of  the  trees,  but  the  fruit  was 
practically  clean,  whereas  on  adjoining  trees  which  had  not  been 
sprayed  nearly  all  of  the  pears  were  very  badly  infested  with  these 
scales.  There  was,  however,  a  singular  exception  to  this:  A  LeOonte 
pear  tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  several  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis 
pear  trees,  which  were  very  badly  infested  with  the  San  Jos^  scale,  was, 
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wholly  free  from  this  pest  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case,  since  I  saw 
the  same  thing  in  another  pear  orchard  located  several  miles  from  this 
one.  Mr.  Bichardson  informs  me,  however,  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
is  almost  worthless. 

Wishing  to  test  the  effects  of  the  above  wash  on  growing  trees,  I 
sprayed  a  prone,  peach,  apricot,  apple,  and  orange  tree  on  the  12th  day 
of  May,  between  the  ho.urs  of  10  and  11  a.  m.,  snn  shining,  light  breeze. 
I  examined  these  on  the  11th  of  June ;  on  the  prune  all  of  the  fruit  had 
dropped  ofiF,  and  upon  one-third  Of  the  leaves  were  dead  brown  si)ots, 
these  spots  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  any  of  the 
leaves;  on  the  peach  all  of  the  fruit  was  dead,  but  still  clinging  to  the 
tree,  and  half  the  leaves  had  brown  spots  in  them,  these  leaves  being 
much  more  injured  than  were  those  on  the  prnue  tree ;  on  the  apricot 
the  fruit  was  not  injured  in  the  least  and  three-fourths  of  the  leaves 
were  uninjured,  but  the  remaining  leaves  had  small  brown  spots  in 
them,  these  spots  not  exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  the  surface  on  any  of 
the  leaves ;  on  the  apple  all  of  the  fruit  had  dropped  off  and  half  the 
leaves  had  large  brown  spots  in  them,  these  spots  sometimes  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf ;  on  the  orange  nearly  all  of 
the  fruit  had  dropped  off  (the  young  oranges  being  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter),  but  the  leaves  were  uninjured. 

This  indicates  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  thus  experimented 
upon  the  apricot  was  the  hardiest  and  was  the  least  affected  by  the 
wash ;  next  to  the  apricot  is  the  orange,.then  the  prune,  after  this  the 
peach,  the  apple  having  suffered  most  from  the  effect  of  the  wash. 

The  orange  tree  experimented  upon  was  infested  with  the  Yellow 
scale  {A^idiotvs  citri7iU8)y  and  also  with  the  Black  scale  {Lecaniumokce 
Bernard),  and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  the  Black  scale,  were 
destroyed  by  the  wash. 

According  to  the  scale  of  prices  furnished  me  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Soap  Company  of  this  city,  the  material  for  making  100  gallons  of  the 
above  wash,  when  purchased  in  large  quantities,  would  amount  to  $1.14, 
being  but  a  trifle  over  1  cent  a  gallon  for  the  diluted  wash. 

The  materials  used  in  preparing  the  above  wash  are  the  same  as 
those  I  used  in  spraying  orange  trees  last  season  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Red  scale  {Aspidiotus  aurantii  Maskell),  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  my  report  to  Professor  Riley  for  last  year,  published  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  22  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (pp.  10-14) ;  but  the  spray  I 
then  used  was  only  three-fifths  as  strong  as  the  one  I  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  San  Jos6  scale  as  above  described.  On  the  19th  of 
December  I  tested  the  spray  of  the  same  strength  that  I  had  used 
for  the  Red  Bcale  on  orange  trees,  but  it  did  not  prove  fatal  to  all  of 
the  San  Jos6  scales  that  it  came  in  contact  with. 

The  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  above  resin  spray  proves 
fatal  to  the  scale  insects — whether  the  caustic  property  imparted  by  the 
caustic  soda  is  the  destructive  agent,  or  whether  it  is  the  suffocating 
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effect  of  the  resin  and  fish  oil  saponified  by  the  caustic  soda  that  pro- 
duces this  result — is  a  very  important  one.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
fruit  growers  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  caustic  prop- 
erty of  the  wash  that  destroys  the  scale  insect,  and  they  therefore  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  this  particular  ingredient,  only  to  find  that  the 
wash  so  constituted  is  not  apparently  more  fatal  to  the  insects,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  liable  to  injure  the  fruit  My  own  studies 
and  experiments  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  above  sprays  kill  for  the 
most  part  by  suffocation.  In  the  course  of  experimenting  I  found  that 
a  wash  composed  of  the  following  ingredients : 

Caustio  soda potinda..      8 

Resin do....    33 

Water  enougli  to  make gallons..  100 

did  not  prove  fatal  to  as  largo  a  percentage  of  Bed  scale  as  did  one  con- 
sisting of: 

Caustic  soda ...ponnds..      6 

Kesin do....    20 

Fish  oil pints..      3 

Water  enough  to  make gaUons. .  100 

Now,  if  it  is  the  caustic  property  of  the  wash  that  proves  fatal  to  the 
scale  insects,  it  is  evident  that  the  wash  containing  the  largest  amount 
of  the  caustic  agent  would  prove  fatal  to  the  largest  number  of  scale 
insects,  but  the  reverse  of  this  was  really  the  case ;  the  wash  containing 
the  smallest  amount  of  the  caustic  agent,  the  caustic  property  of  which 
was  still  further  lessened  by  the  addition  of  the  oil,  proved  fatal  to  the 
largest  number  of  the  insects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  the 
oil,  while  reducing  the  caustic  property  of  the  wash,  would  increase  its 
varnishing  qualities,  since  it  is  a  fact  well-known  to  painters  that  the 
addition  of  oil  to  a  varnish  improves  its  qualities.  For  these  reasons 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  suffocating  properties  of  the  wash 
and  not  its  caustic  nature  that  cause  it  to  prove  fatal  to  the  scale  insects 
which  have  been  sprayed  with  it. 

I  have  seen  orange  trees  that  had  been  sprayed  with  a  wash  so  caustic 
that  it  killed  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  burnt  the  bark 
brown,  and  caused  nearly  all  the  oranges  to  drop  off,  and  yet  quite  a 
number  of  the  Red  scale  insects  located  on  the  oranges  still  remaining 
on  the  tree  were  alive.  This  will  show  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  Bed  scale  on  citrus  trees  by  the  use  of  caustic  washes. 

THE  LIME,  SALT,  AND  SULPHUR  WASH  FOR  THE  SAN  J0S6  SOALE. 

For  destroying  the  San  Jos6  scale  (Aapidiotus  perniciosus  Oomstock) 
on  dormant  deciduous  fruit  trees  many  growers  in  this  State  use  a  wash 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients  in  the  proportions  here  given : 

Sulphur pounds..    33 

Lime do 42 

Salt do....    25 

Water  enough  to  make gallons..  100 
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All  the  salphar  and  half  of  the  lime  are  placed  in  a  kettle  and  33 
gallons  of  water  added,  after  which  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are  boiled 
briskly  for  abont  1  honr ;  the  solation  will  then  be  of  a  very  dark  brown 
color  and  having  a  reddish  tint.  All  of  the  salt  is  added  to  the  remain- 
ing 21  pounds* of  lime  and  the  latter  slaked,  after  which  this  slaked 
lime  and  salt  are  added  to  the  above  described  sulphur  and  lime  solu- 
tion and  the  whole  then  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  100  gallons ;  this  is  then  strained,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be 
sprayed  upon  the  trees. 

This  does  not  form  a  perfectly  liquid  solution  but  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  undissolved  sulphur  and  lime,  which  soon  settles  to 
the  bottom  unless  the  solution  is  stirred  almost  constantly  while  being 
sprayed  on  the  trees.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  thin 
whitewash,  and  the  trees  sprayed  with  it  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  whitewashed.  On  the  26th  of  November,  at  12:45  p.  m.,  sun 
shining,  light  breeze,  I  sprayed  a  pear  tree  with  a  wash  made  according 
to  the  above  directions,  the  tree  being  very  thickly  infested  with  the 
San  Jos^  scale.  January  15  I  found  14  living  San  Jos^  scales  on  this 
tree,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  1  found  several  more ;  on  the  11th  of 
June  I  found  on  this  tree  a  Black  scale  (Lecanium  oUce  Bernard)  con- 
taining healthy  eggs. 

I  also  tested  this  wash  in  the  following  proportions : 

Salpbnr ponnds..  50 

Lime do....  63 

Salt do....  37 

Water  enough  to  make gallons..  100 

This  was  applied  to  a  pear  tree  at  1  p.  m.,  November  26,  sun  shining, 
light  breeze.  On  January  15  I  found  6  living  San  Jos6  scales  on  this 
tree,  and  on  the  23d  1  found  several  more. 

At  the  time  of  making  these  tests  there  were  several  green  leaves  on 
each  of  these  trees,  but  all  of  these  were  killed  by  the  washes.  The 
trees  otherwise  were  not  apparently  injured,  and  in  the  following  spring 
started  into  a  vigorous  growth  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
summer.  These  trees  were  not  over  10  feet  tall,  and  were  very  thor- 
oughly sprayed,  so  it  seems  quite  certain  that  every  scale  insect  located 
upon  them  must  have  been  covered  with  the  wash. 

The  philosophy  of  this  wash  is  not  at  present  clearly  understood,  it 
seems  very  probable  however  that  the  product  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
(bisulphide  of  lime,  GaSs)  furnishes  the  insecticidal  property,  and  the 
presence  of  the  salt  and  slaked  lime  simply  imparts  permanency  to  the 
wash.  I  made  quite  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  above-named  in- 
gredients, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  ingredients  were 
really  insecticides,  but  these  experiments  have  thus  far  resulted  nega- 
tively.   The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  these  experiments : 

SiXT. — Experiment  229 :  Table  salt,  19  pounds )  water,  100  gallons. 
I  simply  dissolved  the  salt  in  cold  water  and  then  sprayed  the  solution 
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OD  a  pear  tree  at  12:30  p.  m.,  November  20,  san  sbining,  light  breeze. 
This  did  not  kill  all  of  the  green  leaves  that  were  apoii  the  tree.  Jan- 
nary  15  I  found  a  great  many  living  San  Jos^  scales  on  this  tree. 

Experiment  228:  Salt,  38  pounds  ^  water,  100  gallons.  Dissolved  the 
salt  in  water  as  before  and  sprayed  on  a  pear  tree  at  noon,  November  26, 
sun  shining,  light  breeze.  This  killed  all  of  the  green  leaves  that  were 
npon  the  tree.  January  15, 1  found  many  living  San  Jos^  scales  on  this 
tree. 

Experiment  237 :  Salt,  00  pounds  ^  water,  100  gallons.  Dissolved  the 
salt  as  before  and  sprayed  on  a  pear  tree  at  10  a.  m.,  January  20,  sun 
shining,  light  breeze.  April  23, 1  found  a  great  many  living  San  Jos6 
scales  on  this  tree. 

Salt  AND  Lime.— Experiment  238:  Salt,  25  pounds ;  slaked  lime, 
8^  pounds;  water,  100  gallons.  The  salt  and  lime  were  added  to  the 
cold  water,  stirred  occasionally,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of  Swiss 
muslin  and  then  sprayed  upon  a  pear  tree  at  10:30  a.  m.,  January  30, 
sun  shining,  light  breeze.  April  23  I  found  a  great  many  living  San 
Jos^  scales  on  this  tree. 

Salt  and  Sulphub. — Experiment  232 :  Salt,  25  pounds }  sulphnr, 
75  pounds  ^  water,  enough  to  make  100  gallons.  The  sulphnr  was  boiled 
for  an  hour  in  75  gallons  of  water,  after  which  the  salt  was  added,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  to  make  100 
gallons.  After  standing  for  a  few  minutes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sulphur  settled  to  the  bottom,  making  it  necessary  to  stir  the  solution 
almost  constantly  while  applying  it  to  the  tree.  Sprayed  on  a  pear  tree 
at  2:45  p.  m.,  November  26,  sun  shining,  light  breeze ;  this  killed  all  of 
the  green  leaves  on  the  tree.  January  15  I  found  a  great  many  living 
San  Jos^  scales  on  this  tree. 

Sulphur. — Experiment  233 :  Sulphur,  100  pounds;  water,  enough  to 
make  100  gallons.  Placed  the  sulphur  in  the  water  and  boiled  for  1 
hour,  then  when  cold,  sprayed  the  solution  on  a  pear  tree  at  3  p.  m. 
November  26,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  This  did  not  injure  any  of  the 
green  leaves  that  were  on  the  tree.  January  15  I  found  a  great  many 
living  San  Jos6  scales  on  this  tree,  a  smaller  proportion  being  killed 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  experiments. 

Lime. — Experiment  239:  Slaked  lime,  10  pounds;  water,  enough 
to  make  100  gallons.  The  lime  was  placed  in  the  water,  stirred  occa- 
sionally and  in  two  hours  the  solution  was  strained  through  a  piece  of 
thin  Swiss  muslin  and  sprayed  upon  a  pear  tree  at  10:45  a.  m.  January 
20,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  April  23, 1  found  a  great  many  living 
San  Jos6  scales  on  this  tree. 

Lime  and  Sulphur.— Experiment  240:  Quicklime  (CaO),  100 
pounds;  sulphur,  33^  pounds;  water,  enough  to  make  100  gallons. 
Placed  the  lime  and  sulphur  in  a  copper  vessel,  added  30  gallons  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  two  hours,  then  filtered.  The  solution  was  of  a  deep 
orange-red  color.    After  standing  for  a  few  minutes  needle-like  crystals 
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somewhat  resembling  the  down  on  the  seeds  of  thistles  separated  oat. 
These  were  composed  of  bisulphide  of  lime  (GaS2)  and  being  freely  solu- 
ble in  water,  were  dissolved  when  the  balance  of  the  water  was  added. 
In  this  action  all  of  the  sulphur  had  been  incori)orated  with  the  lime, 
sinee  the  residue  when  dried  would  not  ignite.  Added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  the  above  solution  and  sprayed  an  apple  tree  with 
it  at  10-^  a.  m.  March  18,  sun  shining,  light  breeze. 

About  14  hours  after  making  the  above  experiment  it  began  to  rain 
very  gently  and  this  was  continued  for  24  hours.  April  23,  I  found  a 
great  many  living  San  Jos6  scales  on  this  tree.  At  the  time  of  making 
the  above  test  I  also  sprayed  some  of  the  solution  on  a  branch  of  a 
peach  tree  in  full  blossom,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  produce  nny  in- 
jarioas  effect  upon  the  blossom,  since  at  the  time  of  my  visit  on  the 
23d  of  April  this  branch  bore  as  many  peaches  as  did  any  of  those  I 
had  not  sprayed.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  rain,  coming  on  so 
soon  after  the  wash  was  applied,  rendered  neutral  the  effect  of  the 
above  solution  on  the  scale  insects  sprayed  with  it.  I  have  seen 
orange  trees  that  had  been  sprayed  with  the  resin  wash  on  a  certain 
day  and  a  rain  occurred  during  the  night  following  the  application; 
but  the  wash  did  not  prove  fatal  to  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
red  scales  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  no  rain  occurred. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  test  was  made  (March  18),  I  also 
tried  the  above  mentioned  lime  and  sulphur  solution  at  half  strength, 
bat  it  did  not  produce  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  San  Jos6  scales 
infesting  the  tree  sprayed  with  it.  It  was  now  too  late  in  the  season 
to  make  additional  tests  of  this  solution,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low up  this  subject  during  the  coming  winter. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  would  appear  that  neither  lime,  salt, 
nor  snlphur  when  used  separately  are  effectual  in  destroying  the  San 
Jos^  scale;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  any  two  of  them  when 
used  in  combination,  except,  perhaps,  the  lime  and  sulphur,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
these  two  ingredients  give  to  the  wash  its  insecticidal  property,  while 
the  addition  of  the  slaked  lime  and  salt  simply  impart  stability  to  the 
wash,  rendering  it  less  liable  to  be  washed  off'  the  trees  by  the  winter 
rains.  Should  this  surmise  prove  correct,  then  the  directions  given  at 
the  head  of  this  article  for  preparing  this  wash  should  be  changed,  an 
equal  number  of  pounds  of  lime  being  required  with  the  33  pounds  of 
sulphur,  instead  of  only  21  pounds  of  lime,  as  at  present  used. 

I  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  preparing  and  applying  this 
wash,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  materials  used  are  not  solu- 
ble in  water,  necessitating  an  almost  constant  stirring  of  the  solution 
while  it  is  being  sprayed  upon  the  trees.  On  this  account  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  spray  it  uniformly  upon  all  of  the  trees,  and  this  difficulty 
has  also  been  experienced  by  each  of  our  frui^growers  who  have  used  it 
and  with  whom  [  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  or  who  have  written 
25910— Bull.  23 3 
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to  me  in  regard  to  it.  Some  of  tbe  trees  sprayed  by  tbis  solution 
would  be  very  much  whitened,  as  if  whitewashed,  whereas  other  trees 
sprayed  from  the  same  tank  as  these  would  be  scarcely  discolored  by 
the  wash.  It  is,  of  course,  the  slaked  lime  added  to  the  solution  that 
causes  it  to  give  the  trees  the  appearance  of  having  been  whitewashed, 
since  neither  the  salt  nor  the  sulphur  discolor  the  tree  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  the  quicklime  and  sulphur  together. 

The  cost  of  100  gallons  of  this  wash  acconling  to  prices  furnished  me 
by  Howell  &  Craig,  wholesale  grocers,  of  this  city,  for  the  sulphur  and 
salt,  and  by  the  Southern  California  Lumber  Company,  also  of  this 
city,  for  the  lime,  is  as  follows,  the  materials  being  purchased  in  large 
quantities : 

Sulphur,  33  pounds^  at 2^  coDto per  ponnd 10.70 

Lime,  42  ponnds,  at  J  of  a  cent  per  pound 33 

Salt,  25  pounds,  at  ^o  ^f  ^  ^^^^  P®^  pound 11 

Total $1.14 

The  salt  quoted  above  is  a  poor  grade,  such  as  is  used  for  salting  hides, 
and  the  price  quoted  is  by  the  ton  ;  the  sulphur  is  in  sacks,  and  the 
lime  in  barrels  containing  about  220  pounds  each. 

Of  the  two  washes  above  described— the  resin,  caustic  soda,  and  flsh 
oil,  and  the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  washes— the  one  containing  resin  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  Not  only  is  this  wash  easier  to  prepare  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  also  much  easier  to  apply  it  to  the  trees,  since  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  stirred 
while  being  sprayed  upon  the  trees.  For  this  reason  more  uniform  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  its  use  than  would  be  obtained  by  using  the 
sulphur  wash.  Moreover,  the  resin  wash,  by  being  properly  diluted, 
can  also  be  used  in  the  summer  season,  and  thus  only  one  wash  need  be 
used  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  my  own  experiments  better  results 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  resin  wash  than  were  produced  by  the 
sulphur  wash.  The  price  per  gallon  of  each  of  these  washes  is  about 
the  same.  The  sulphur  wash  should  never  be  used  on  trees  in  leaf  nor 
on  those  just  starting  to  leaf  out,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  resin  wash 
when  made  according  to  the  formula  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

OoEHOSiVE  SUBLIMATE  (also  kuown  as  mercuric  chloride,  ngCl2). — 
Some  time  ago  one  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  used  a  simple  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  various  kinds  of  scale 
insects  on  nursery  trees,  and  had  obtained  very  good  results  by  the 
use  of  the  same ;  and  it  was  also  reported  in  some  of  the  San  Diego 
papers  that  a  gentleman  living  in  that  county  had  obtained  better  re- 
sults by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  above  kind  than  he  had  by  using 
any  other  kind  of  insecticide  for  the  destruction  of  the  black  scale. 
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Thinking  the  subject  worthy  of  investigation,  I  made  a  few  experi- 
ments with  this  snbstance,  but  the  resalts  were  far  from  being  satis- 
£ftctory.  I  dissolved  the  sublimate  in  cold  water  by  frequent  stirring ; 
this  required  about  15  minutes,  and  the  solution  was  of  a  dark  bluish- 
gray  color.    Following  is  a  brief  account  of  these  experiments : 

(224)  Corrosive  sublimate,  2^  ounces ;  water  100  gallons.  Sprayed 
an  an  orange  tree  infested  with  the  red  scale  at  3  p.  ro.,  October  10,  sun 
shining,  light  breeze.  November  13,  leaves  and  fruit  uninjured ;  found 
great  many  living  red  scales  on  this  tree. 

(223)  Corrosive  sublimate,  4^  ounces ;  water,  100  gallons.  Sprayed 
on  an  orange  tree  at  2:30  p.  m.,  October  10,  sun  shining,  light  breeze. 
November  13,  leaves  and  fruit  uninjured;  found  great  many  living  red 
scales  on  this  tree. 

(236)  Corrosive  sublimate,  1^  pounds;  water,  100  gallons.  Sprayed 
on  a  dormant  pear  tree  infested  with  the  San  Jos4  scale  at  10  a.  m., 
December  31,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  February  3,  found  a  great 
many  living  San  Jos6  scales  on  this  tree. 

The  price  in  this  city  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  10-pound  lots  is 
at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per  pound;  at  this  rate  the  strongest  solution  I 
used  (experiment  236)  would  cost  about  $1.63  per  100  gallons.  I  did 
not  test  a  stronger  solution  than  this,  since  its  cost  alone  would  prevent 
its  being  extensively  used. 

Glus. — For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  substance  as  an  insecticide 
for  the  destruction  of  the  red  scale  on  citrus  trees  I  made  a  few  experi- 
ments with  it,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  grade  I  used 
is  of  a  light  brown  color,  not  the  white,  nor  yet  the  poorest  grade,  but 
snch  as  is  used  by  cabinet-makers.  To  dissolve  the  glue  I  simply  boiled 
it  in  water,  and  it  dissolved  in  about  10  minutes.  Following  is  a  brief 
account  of  these  experiments : 

(227)  Glue,  ^  pounds ;  water  100  gallons.  Sprayed  on  an  orange 
tree  infested  with  the  red  scale  at  4:30  p.  ro.,  October  11,  sua  shining, 
light  breeze.  November  13,  leaves  and  fruit  uninjured;  found  great 
many  living  re<l  scales  on  this  tree. 

(226)  Glue,  8.1  pounds ;  water  100  gallons.  Sprayed  on  an  orange 
tree  at  4  p.  m.,  October  11,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  November  13, 
leaves  and  fruit  uninjured;  found  great  many  living  red  scales  on  this 
tree. 

(225)  Glue  12^  pounds;  water  100  gallons.  Sprayed  on  an  orange 
tree  at  3:30  p.  m.,  October  11,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  November  13, 
leaves  and  fruit  uninjureil ;  found  great  many  living  red  scales  on  this 
tree. 

In  this  city  (Los  Angeles)  the  price  of  glue  of  the  above  grade  in  10- 
ponnd  lots  is  at  the  rate  of  50  ceiit«  per  pound ;  at  this  rate  the  strongest 
solution  I  used  (experiment  225)  will  cost  $6.25  per  100  gallons.  This, 
of  course,  is  much  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use  as  an  insecticide,  and 
for  this  reason  I  did  not  test  a  stronger  solution. 
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Aloes. — Dr.  M.  F.  Bishop,  of  Alameda,  tbe  owner  of  a  large  orchard 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jos6,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  gave  me  a  package  of  aloes,  with  the  request  to  test 
it  on  the  scale  insects  infesting  citrus  trees.  Accordingly  I  made  a 
few  tests  with  it,  simply  dissolving  the  aloes  in  cold  water,  straining 
the  solution  through  a  piece  of  Swiss  muslin,  and  then  spraying  it 
upon  the  tree.  The  aloes  is  not  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  4 
days  were  required  for  it  to  dissolve,  being  occasionally  stirred  during 
this  time.    The  experiments  are  as  follows : 

(243)  Aloes,  12^  pounds;  water,  100  gallons.  Sprayed  on  an  orange 
tree  infested  with  the  yellow  scale  [Aspidiot'us  citriniM)  at  10:30  a.  m., 
March  22,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  April  23,  leaves  and  fruit  unin- 
jured ;  found  many  living  yellow  scales  on  this  tree. 

(242)  Aloes,  25  pounds ;  water,  100  gallons.  Sprayed  on  an  orange 
tree  at  10  a.  m.,  March  22,  sun  shining,  light  breeze.  April  23,  leaves 
and  fruit  uninjured;  found  several  living  yellow  scales  both  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  this  tree. 

The  price  of  the  aloes  in  large  quantities  is  at  the  rate  of  16  cents 
per  pound;  at  this  rate  the  strongest  solution  I  used  (experiment 242) 
would  cost  $4  per  100  gallons.  At  this  strength  (25  pounds  of  aloes  to 
100  gallons  water)  it  proved  fatal  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  scale 
insects,  and  doubtless  if  it  had  been  used  one-half  stronger  it  would 
have  been  entirely  effectual;  but  the  high  price  of  a  solution  of  the 
latter  strength  would  prevent  its  being  used  on  a  large  scale. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  RESIN  COMPOUNDS  ON 
PHYLLOXERA,  AND  GENERAL  NOTES  ON  CALIFORNIA 
INSECTS. 


By  Albert  Koebele. 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  Octoher^,  1890. 
Sir:  I  herewith  snbmifc  report  npon  experiments,  chiefly  with  resin  compounds,  on 
Phjf  laxera  vastatntf  and  observations  made  during  the  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  Koebele, 

Field  Agent. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley. 

U,  8,  Entomologist 


By  your  direction  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on,  chiefly  with 
resiu  compounds,  upon  the  Phylloxera  in  Sonoma  Valley  during  Septem- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  October. 

In  preparing  the  compounds  the  following  were  used :  Bicarbonate 
of  soda,  sal  soda,  and  Greenbank's  caustic  soda,  98  per  cent.  Three 
pounds  are  required  of  the  former  to  dissolve  4  pounds  of  resin  prop- 
erly, or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  resin  soap ;  1  pound  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  10  pounds  of  resin  or  even  11,  but  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  dissolving  12  pounds,  as  parts  of  the  resin  would  always  re- 
main.   Id  repeated  and  careful  trials  this  could  not  be  overcome. 

The  resnlte  showed  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  as 
far  as  to  destruction  of  the  insects,  but  the  price  has  to  be  considered. 
Next  to  this  seems  to  be  the  emulsion  prepared  with  caustic  soda,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  will  work  best  without  carrying 
on  an  extensive  series  of  trials.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the 
results  will  not  vary  greatly. 

One  pound  of  resin  was  used  to  each  10  pints  of  compound,  and 
this  again  was  diluted  with  water  at  a  strength  of  1  pound  of  resin  in 
2J  gallons  of  water,  up  to  1  pound  in  37i  gallons  of  water— one  part  of 
compound  in  thirty  parts  of  water.  This  compound  will,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  do  effective  work  on  unprotected  Aphids,  i,  e.,  such 
as  are  not  covered  with  cottony  or  mealy  exudations,  at  one  part  in 
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fifteen  parts  of  water,  or  1  pound  of  resin  in  abont  16  gallons  of  water. 
(The  former  mixtures  were  somewhat  stronger ;  1  pound  of  resin  in 
9  pints  of  liquid.)  The  action  upon  the  Phylloxera  is  much  more 
marked  and  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  in  thirty  parts  of 
water  the  insects,  if  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  only  and  left  exposed, 
will  die,  notwithstanding  this  solution  will  not  adhere  to  parts  of  the 
roots,  not  having  at  this  strength  the  required  penetrating  power  which 
a  sufficiently  strong  solution,  say  about  1  pound  resin  in  15  gallons  of 
water,  has,  and  more  so  than  any  other  insecticide  I  know  of.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  25-year-old  Tokay  vines  (the  only  ones  re- 
maining that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera),  in  loamy 
soil,  which  was  completely  dry  and  hard  at  this  time  of  the  year,  no 
moisture  being  noticeable  until  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  inches  below 
the  surface  was  reached.  * 

In  all  cases  the  ground  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
forming  a  hole  4  feet  in  diameter.  Ten  gallons  of  the  solution,  it  was 
observed,  penetrated  here  to  12  inches  in  depth  around  the  roots  where 
the  hole  was  deepest,  or  about  18  inches  from  original  surface  of  ground, 
and  most  of  the  insects  were  destroyed  to  about  16  inches  in  depth,  if 
the  10  gallons  contained  4  pints  of  compound.  In  the  later  experiments 
these  holes  were  made  only  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  if  not 
the  same  results  were  obtained  with  only  half  the  amount  or  5  gallons 
of  the  mixture.  This  is  more  practical,  as  the  chief  roots  only  are 
reached  and  the  solution  can  be  used  so  much  stronger.  The  less 
solution  required  the  better,  providing  it  will  do  the  work,  for  at  10  gal- 
lons to  each  plant  this  would  mean  7,000  gallons  or  over  per  acre.  If 
the  solution  is  applied  at  another  time  of  the  year,  say  early  spring, 
whep  rain  is  still  expected,  the  results  undoubtedly  will  be  still  more 
favorable.  I  have  had  excellent  results  with  solutions  prepared  with 
caustic  soda  by  using  4  pints  of  this  to  16  pints  of  water  only  and  ap- 
plying 5  gallons  of  water  soon  after  and  5  gallons  the  following  day. 
This  destroyed  the  Phylloxera  to  nearly  the  depth  the  fluid  reached. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  if  a  small  amount  of  the  mixture,  sufficiently  strong, 
be  applied  in  early  spring  the  following  rains  will  do  the  rest  As  it 
was,  with  the  dry  soil,  the  4  pints  of  compound  in  10  gallons  of  diluent 
did  better  work  than  the  same  amount  of  compound  in  only  5  gallons, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  penetrated  farther  and  thus  reached  more 
of  the  insects  in  sufficient  strength  to  kill.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  a  completely  dry  soil  will  take  up  a  large  amount  of  the  l.quid, 
whereas  in  a  moist  soil  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  compounds  were  prepared  as  formerly,  sal  soda  3  pounds,  resin  4 
pounds,  dissolved  together  with  1  quart  of  water,  and  water  added 
slowly  while  boiling  to  make  40  pints.  The  caustic  soda,  which  comes 
in  10-pound  titi  cans,  is  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water,  after  which  4 
gallons  more  should  be  added.  This  lye  will  dissolve  100  pounds  of 
resin  and  make  125  gallons  of  compound,  sufficient  for  250  plants,  and 
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costing  at  wholesale  in  San  Francisco  (T.  W.  Jackson  &  Go.,  No.  104 
Market  street)  $2.50.  This  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  to  use  more  is 
unnecessary,  as  it  was  fonnd  that  even  3  pints  of  the  emulsion  to  the 
plant  would  do  the  work. 

1  will  give  here  a  receipt  for  preparing  the  cheapest  compound.  This 
is  with  common  caustic  soda,  such  as  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  about  5 
cents  per  pound : 

CaasUcsoda,  77  per  cent ponnda..    6 

Besin - do...  40 

Water  to  make ...gallons..  .50 

First  the  soda  should  be  dissolved  over  fire  with  4  gallons  of  water, 
then  the  resin  added  and  dissolved  properly,  after  which  the  required 
water  can  be  given  slowly  while  boiling  to  make  the  50  gallons  of  com- 
pound. This  will  make  500  gallons  of  the  diluent,  sufficient  for  100 
plants,  and  costing  about  84  cents. 

While  a  much  weaker  solution  would  kill  the  Phylloxera,  this  is 
recommended,  as  it  also  destroys  their  eggs  effectively.  Below  are 
given  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  to  show  the  effects  of 
various  strengths.  Most  of  these  have  been  duplicated  or  tried  upon 
several  plants.  A  small  mite  (Tyroglyphus  sp.),  always  very  abundant 
among  the  Phylloxera,  and,  as  a  rule,  feeding  upon  the  sap  of  the 
roots,  yet  from  numerous  empty  skins  appearing  to  feed  also  upon  the 
lice,  was  in  no  case  injured  by  these  resin  washes. 

Compound  No.  1. — Bicarbonate  of  soda j^  pounds  ;  resinj^ pounds^  and 
water  to  maJce  40  pintSj  costing  15  cents. 

Compound,  1  gallon ;  water,  6  gallons ;  in  holes  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Destroyed  insects  to  about  12  inches  in  depth  from  original  surface,  as 
well  as  the  eggs  of  the  same,  which  became  dark  in  color. 

Compound,  one-half  gallon ;  water,  4  gallons.  Destroyed  all  insects 
where  they  were  reached  (occasionally  a  living  one  running  about). 

Compound,  1  part;  water,  10  parts;  about  10  gallons  of  the  lluid 
used.  Tbis  will  destroy  all  lice  and  their  eggs  completely  to  12  inches 
from  original  surface,  but  not  deeper. 

Comi>ound,  Ipart;  water,  12  parts;  9|  gallons  used.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  application  some  of  the  solution  remained  still  on  top,  and 
on  examining  G  days  later  it  was  found  that  it  had  penetrated  the  ground 
to  12  inches  from  original  surface.  Much  of  the  solution  had  evap- 
orated and  left  a  brown  scum  (dry  soap)  on  top.  It  will  also  destroy 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  eggs. 

Compound,  1  part ;  water,  14  parts.  Three  and  three  fourths  gallons 
of  the  diluent  in  holes  2  feet  in  diameter  killed  the  insects  to  8  inches 
in  deptb,  or  14  inches  from  original  surface. 

Compound,  Ipart;  water,  16  parts ;  8^  gallons  diluent.  Occasion- 
ally a  living  insect  found  and  large  numbers  of  mites  on  the  nearly 
dead  vines. 
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Gompoand,  1  part;  water,  18  parts  ;  9^  gallons  dilaeat;  examined  5 
days  after.  Nearly  all  the  insects  dead  to  14  inches  in  depth,  bat  most  of 
the  eggs  looked  bright  yellow  and  no  donbt  wUl  hatch.  Behind  the 
thick  bark  near  the  top,  where  apparently  the  solution  did  not  penetrate, 
a  nnmber  of  young  lice  were  found  alive. 

Oompound,  1  part;  water,  20  parts;  10^  gallons  diluent;  in  hole& 
4  feet  in  diameter.  An  examination  5  days  later  showed  the  fluid 
had  penetrated  the  ground  on  plants  15^  or  20  inches  from  original 
surface.  All  the  iusecto  were  destroyed  13  inches  in  depth  and  but* 
very  few  living  3  inches  deeper.  This  solution  seems  to  work  best  of  all 
this  series,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  eggs  will  be  affected  by  it. 

Compound  No.  2. — Caustic  soda^  98  per  centj  1  pound  ;  resinj  10  pounds ; 
water  to  indke  12^  gallons ;  compound  costing  25  cents. 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water,  4  pints ;  in  hole  4  feet  in  diameter ;  5 
gallons  of  water  added  1  honr  later  and  the  same  quantity  next  day. 
Very  few  dead  insects  were  found  upon  this  plant,  and  none  living. 
Not  sufficient  to  show  proper  result 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water, 2  gallons;  5  gallons  of  water  added  1  hour 
after  and  5  gallons  the  following  day.  Examined  plants  7  days  later  • 
result  very  satisfactory,  hardly  any  living  phylloxera  as  far  as  the  fluid 
reached.  After  examination  5  gallons  more  water  were  added  and 
again  examined  a  week  later,  when  no  living  insects  could  be  found  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches. 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water,  10  gallons..  Destroyed  insects  to  about  8 
inches  in  depth  and  but  few  below  this. 

Holes  only  2  feet  in  diameter;  5  gallons  of  water  in  same  first,  and 
solution  1  hour  later  in  the  four  succeeding  experiments. 

Compound,  4  pints;  water,  4^  gallons ;  examined  13  days  later.  De- 
stroyed insects  and  eggs  as  well,  which  had  become  very  dark.  Occa- 
sionally a  live  specimen  running  about. 

Compound,  3  pints ;  water,  4j^  gallons.  Examined  13  days  later  and 
found  all  insects  dead  that  had  been  reached. 

Compound,  2^  pints ;  water,  37^  pints.  Examined  13  days  later.  A 
piece  of  root  about  10  inches  deep  one-half  inch  in  diameter  by  6  inches 
long  and  completely  covered  with  phylloxera  showed  but  one  single 
living  young,  probably  hatched  from  eg^  after  application. 

Compound,  2  pints ;  water,  4J  gallons ;  also  examined  at  the  end  of 
13  days.  All  insects  to  8  inches  below  ground  or  14  inches  below  orig- 
inal surface  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  eggs.  Oc- 
casionally a  living  young  was  found  wandering  about. 

Four  other  experiments  were  made  with  this  compound,  using  1,  2, 3, 
and  4  pints  in  20  of  the  solution,  the  ground  having  4  hours  previously 
been  saturated  with  5  gallons  of  water  in  each  case.  Examined  12  days 
after;  results  were  not  good  with  1  pint  but  were  progressively  better 
with  the  other  three.    Applied  4  gallons  more  water  on  plants  where  3 
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and  4  pints  had  been  used,  and  foand  2  days  later  that  this  additional 
water  still  increased  the  effect. 

In  addition  to  this  a  namber  of  plants  were  treated  with  this  compound 
to  note  the  results  next  spring.  The  holes  were  made  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  after  the  solution  had  disappeai^ed  the  wet  ground  ft*om  the  outside 
was  placed  around  the  plant  and  the  hole  closed  again.  The  experi- 
ments were :  Five  pints  of  compound  in  5  gallons  of  the  solution,  four 
plants;  4  pints  of  compound  in  5  gallons  of  the  solution,  eight  plants  ; 
3  pints  of  compound  in  5  gallons  of  the  solution,  ten  plants ;  and  2  pints 
of  compound  in  5  gallons  of  the  solution,  ten  plants. 

Compound  No.  3. — Caustic  soda^  98  per  cent^  1  pound  ;  resin^  8  pounds  ; 
and  water  to  make  10  gallons  of  compound^  costing  22  cents. 

Ck>mpound,4pints;  water,  7^ gallons.  Examined  6  day s  later ;  result 
good. 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water,  10  gallons.  Examined  G  days  later  and 
found  result  favorable. 

Compound,  3  pints ;  water,  75  pints.  Found  only  part  of  insects  de- 
stroyed 6  days  later. 

Compound,  3  pints ;  water,  90  pints.  There  were  not  enough  insects 
upon  this  plant  to  deduce  fair  results,  which  would  no  doubt  be  very 
poor. 

Compound  'So.  4. — Sal  soda,  3  pounds;  resin,  4  pounds;  and  water  to 
make  5  gallons  of  compound  ;  costing  11  cents. 

Compound,  4  pints;  water,  7^  gallons.  Examined  5  days  later  and 
found  all  insects  killed  except  a  few  living  on  a  plant  under  thick  bark, 
where  solution  apparently  did  not  penetrate. 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water,  10  gallons.  Examined  5  days  later  and 
found  insects  dead  to  12  inches  in  depth  from  original  surface,  with  only 
occasionally  a  live  one  walking  about. 

Compound,  3  pints;  water,  75  pints.  On  examining,  5  days  later, 
only  the  insects  near  surface  were  found  dead. 

Compound,  4  pints ;  water,  15  gallons.  This  destroyed  only  partly 
the  lice  near  the  top. 

The  following  four  experiments  were  made  with  this  compound,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  soaked  with  4  gallons  of  water : 

Compound,  3  pints;  water,  21  pints.  Examined  12  days  later.  Did 
not  show  good  results,  as  part  of  the  insects  were  found  alive.  Twice 
the  amount  of  water  with  the  same  quantity  of  compound  will  do  much 
better  work. 

Compound,  3  pints ;  water,  33  pints.  Examined  12  days  later  and 
found  results  fairly  good.    Only  a  few  living  ones  were  running  about. 

Compound,  2  pints ;  water,  30  pints.  On  examination  numerous  live 
insects  were  found,  but  more  than  half  were  killed. 
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Oomponnd,  2  pints ;  water  38  pints.  Besnlt  abont  the  same  as  in 
preceding  experiment. 

These  foar  experiments  were  repeated  and  the  water  added  (3  gal- 
lons) 2  hoars  after  instead  of  before  application  of  emulsion.  The  re- 
salts  in  this  case  were  mach  more  satisfactory,  destroying  most  of  the 
eggs  in  the  two  first  experiments  and  nearly  all  of  the  phylloxera  in  the 
two  last  to  a  depth  of  abont  10  inches. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall  during  last 
winter  that  insects  were  comparatively  scarce  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  At  least  no  complaint  was  noticed  or  heard  during  this  time. 
While  a  large  number  would  undoubtedly  be  destroyed  by  weeks  of 
excessive  rains  and  floods,  yet  there  are  such  as  are  not  or  only  slightly 
aflccted  by  this  element.  I  may  cite  here,  for  instance,  such  species  the 
eggs  of  which  are  found  upon  trees  and  shrubs  during  the  winter  months 
as  well  as  the  eggs  of  locusts  usually  deposited  on  dry  hillsides.  On  a 
visit  to  Sonoma  county  during  May,  the  larvsB  of  Clisiocampa  were  ex- 
tremely abundant  Two  species  were  found,  namely,  (7.  constricta  and 
C.  tlioraeica.  The  first  species  predominated  in  numbers,  and  while 
usually  feeding  upon  deciduous  oaks  was  also  found  upon  Live  Oak  and 
Qttercus  agrifoUa  as  well  as  various  shrubs.  In  confinement  these  larvae 
were  furnished  with  food  consisting  of  leaves  of  Plum  and  Cherry,  but 
for  three  days  they  would  not  feed  upon  these  and  readily  attacked  the 
leaves  of  Live  Oak  which  were  given  them,  and  upon  these  they  were 
raised.  C.  thoracica^  which  is  the  species  defoliating  various  fruit  trees, 
was  found  chiefly  upon  willows,  but  also  upon  oaks,  and  here  again 
usually  upon  White  Oak,  upon  which  its  eggs  were  found  in  October. 
This  species  was  bred  upon  leaves  of  Prune  and  Cherry. 

At  the  end  of  May  of  the  present  year,  I  received  from  Mr.  f*.  L. 
Washburn,  entomologist  of  the  experiment  station  at  Corvallis,  Ore- 
gon, a  few  ClUiocampa  larvae  new  to  me.  He  said  they  were  found 
feeding  upon  a  species  of  Crataegus  and  were  sent  with  leaves  of  apple, 
upon  which  I  reared  them.  On  my  visit  to  Washington  these  larvae 
were  met  with  at  Tacoma,  on  June  8,  within  webs  upon  Alder  {Alnus 
rubra),  and  again  at  Easton,  during  July,  upon  Willow.  Near  Tacoma 
I  also  found  what  I  took  to  be  the  larvae  of  0.  thoradca  very  abundant 
upon  Cratwgusy  Alder,  Hazel,  and  various  other  shrubs.  Two  of  the 
larvae  were  taken  to  Easton,  and  one  pupated  and  to  my  surprise  pro- 
duced not  the  expected  0.  thoramea,  but  0.  erosa  Stretch. 

About  10  miles  along  the  railroad  in  southern  Oregon,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  larvae  and  webs  of  one  of  these  moths  were  seen  in 
large  quantities  on  dry  hillsides  upon  Purshia  tridentata  DC,  Ceanothus 
sp.,  and  also  Wild  Cherry.  While  crossing  the  Columbia  Eiver  on 
steamer,  June  8,  at  which  time  the  water  was  very  high,  large  numbers 
of  these  larvae  were  observed  floating  upon  the  swift  current  and  as 
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many  as  a  dozen  conld  be  seen  at  one  time,  bat  of  all  the  bandreds  seen 
very  few  were  dead.  They  were  usually  in  a  half  circle  and  completely 
dry  above  and  were  carried  ofif  to  be  distributed  safely  along  the  shores. 
In  both  cases  I  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  specimens  for  identifica- 
tion. 

As  to  the  parasites,  so  far  two  species  of  a  small  Ghalcid  were  bred 
from  37  egg  masses  of  0.  constricta  found  within  three  hours  while  col- 
lecting Cynipid  galls  in  Sonoma  G6unty  during  October.  This  species 
18  preyed  upon  by  Tachina  flies,  which  are  or  have  been,  the  present 
season,  the  chief  agent  in  destroying  them.  From  about  two  hundred 
grown  larvae  collected  but  very  few  moths  were  obtained,  the  Tachina 
maggots  issuing  firom  the  dying  and  spunup  larvae  in  large  numbers, 
^o  ground  for  their  reception  had  been  furnished  in  breeding  cases  and 
they  pupated  among  the  leaves  and  excrement.  At  least  80  per  cent 
of  these  larvae  were  parasitized  and  but  one  of  the  flies  has  issued  up 
to  date.  I  also  obtained  one  large  cocoon  of  an  Ichueumonid  from 
larvae  in  confinement  and  others  were  still  found  in  nature  during  Sep- 
tember. 

C.  thoraciea  was  also  infested  by  Tachina  larvae,  but  only  about 
30  per  cent  were  destroyed  by  these  maggots.  Two  species  of  the  flies 
have  come  out  so  far.  0.  ealifornica  was  noticed  full  of  eggs  of  these 
flies  and  some  had  previously  been  bred.  An  Ichneumonid  was  ob- 
tained from  young  larvae  the  present  year.  Professor  Eivers,  of 
Berkeley,  informed  me  the  end  of  April  that  he  had  previously  ob- 
served one  of  these  larvae  at  Bay  View  upon  Willow,  and  accordingly 
a  trip  was  made  to  that  locality  and  this  species  was  found  as  well  as 
its  tents,  not  alone  upon  Willow,  but  also  on  the  scrubby  Live  Oaks 
growing  there.  Hazel,  Wild  Gurrant,  Rhamnns  ealifornica^  Blackberry, 
and  other  plants,  showing  that  this  species  is  not  confined  to  Live  Oak 
alone. 

No  Tachina  has  yet  been  obtained  from  the  species  in  Santa  Gruz 
Mountains,  nor  have  1  observed  any  eggs,  but  larvae  of  this  species 
placed  upon  Oherry  and  Prune  at  Alameda  were  badly  attacked.  The 
same  species  of  Ichneumonid  bred  from  larvae  of  G.  ealifornica  has  also 
been  obtained  from  this.  This  species  was  observed  upon  Plum,  Prune, 
Willow,  Ceanothus  and  Cercocarpus. 

Two  species  of  Ichneumonids  were  bred  from  the  new  species  of  the 
north,  one  from  larvae  found  at  Tacoma,  and  the  second  from  those 
found  at  Easton. 

I  may  mention  one  Noctuid  larva  as  very  destructive  to  buds,  young 
fruit,  and  foliage  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Prune. 
This  is  Toeniocampa,  and  I  have  full  proof  that  the  destruction  of  a 
large  share  of  the  buds  and  young  fruit,  so  universally,  yet  incorrectly, 
attributed  to  birds  on  this  coast,  is  due  to  this  larvae.  In  the  very 
early  spring,  often  in  February,  these  moths  make  their  appearance 
from  hibernated  chrysalids  and  copulate,  and  the  female  deposits  her 
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eggs,  from  two  to  three  hundred  or  more,  in  crevices  of  bark.  I  foand 
them  in  large  numbers  together,  thrust  deep  into  a  place  wlierc  one  of 
the  branches  had  broken  off;  The  young  larvae  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance and  in  want  of  leaves  began  to  feed  upon  buds  and  blossom  s, 
and  later  on,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  on  apple  trees,  upon  the 
young  fruit  also.  Within  about  24  days  these  larvae  become  full  grown 
and  enter  the  ground  for  pupation  to  remain  in  this  state  for  nearly  11 
months.  If  only  one  or  two  early  broods  occur  upon  a  single  or- 
dinary tree,  they  will,  in  some  cases,  destroy  most  if  not  all  the  fruit 
buds  before  any  leaves  appear.  The  light  green,  white,  variegated,  and 
striped  larvai  at  rest  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  during  the  daytime 
are  not,  especially  by  an  untrained  eye,  very  readily  discovered,  and 
hence  are  overlooked  and  the  more  innocent  bird  is  made  responsible 
for  the  damage  done. 

During  April,  1888,  when  I  had  a  brood  of  these  larvsB  in  confine, 
ment  at  Alameda,  a  common  titmouse,  LopJiophanes  inoniatus  Gamb.^ 
was  noticed  flying  constantly  to  an  old  apple  tree  and  carrying  oflf 
dozens  of  these  very  larvae  to  a  hollow  tree  not  far  distant,  within 
which  it  had  a  nest  with  six  young.  These  birds  arc  quite  plentiful 
at  this  time  of  the  year  and  are  the  only  enemy  of  this  larva  as  yet 
observed.  None  of  the  numerous  larvae  collected  the  present  year 
appear  to  be  parasitized. 

By  jarring  the  trees  m  the  early  morning  these  larvae,  especially  the 
larger,  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  can  readily  be  collected  and  destroyed. 
If  the  tree  be  only  slightly  shaken,  all  the  mature  larvae  will  drop. 

Caloptenus  devastator j  so  well  remembered  since  its  outbreak  in  1885, 
has  again  been  on  the  increase  the  present  season  and  is  quite  abun- 
dant in  Sonoma  County  as  well  as  around  Alameda,  where  Camnula  pel- 
lucida  was  equally  as  numerous.  Aside  from  complaints  in  Sonoma 
County  others  were  heard  of  in  Yolo  County.  I  quote  from  the  Wood- 
land Democrat  of  September  11, 1890 : 

For  the  past  few  weeks  onr  farmers  have  been  watching  their  alfalfa  crops  very 
closely.  The  Army  Worm  and  the  Grasshopper  are  both  here;  although  not  in  such 
quantities  as  in  the  early  days.  In  some  cases  the  crops  in  young  vineyards  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  C.  Eakle  lost  all  his  grapes  by  the  grasshoppers 
and  others  have  shared  a  like  fate.  In  other  cases  the  alfalfa  crops  have  fared  badly 
from  the  effects  of  the  worm  and  the  hopper.  Mrs.  P.  Hannum  had  saved  some  alfalfa 
for  seed,  but  the  worm  attacked  it,  and  she  was  obliged  to  cut  it  for  hay  in  order  to 
save  any  of  it.  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  understand,  was  caught  in  the  same  predicament, 
while  the  pastures  of  those  who  have  lately  irrigated  and  where  the  clover  is  juKt 
beginning  to  grow  nice  and  green  are  full  of  the  hoppers,  and  the  worms  have  also 
attacked  many  others. 

As  yet  no  specimens  from  the  above  locality  can  be  obtained,  but  it 
is  more  than  lii^ely  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  several  species  and 
the  Devastating  Locust  among  them.  One  favorable  season,  however, 
should  no  parasites  appear,  would  again  show  a  marked  increase  in 
destructive  numbers,  and  local  outbreaks  may  be  expected  the  coming 
summer. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OP    1890. 


By  Mary  E.  Muutfkldt. 


LETTEll  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

KiRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 

October  31,  1890. 
Sir:  Inclased  please  find  sninmary  of  my  uotes  on  injarious  insects  for  the  present 
year,  as  observed  throngbout  the  season  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  as  compiled  from  cor- 
respondeDce  with  and  occasional  visits  to  other  sections  of  the  State.  As  in  preced- 
ing years,  many  thanks  are  due  you  for  various  determinations  and  helpful  sugges- 
tious. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

Mary  E.  Murtfeldt. 
Prof.  C.  V.  RiLBY, 

U,  S,  Entomologist 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  season  of  1890  tbronghout  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  in 
many  respects  nnnsnal.  The  winter  months  were  characterized  by  a 
temperature  mach  above  the  normal,  by  occasional  very  heavy  rains, 
and,  after  the  middle  of  January,  by  a  prevalence  of  clouds  and  exces- 
sive moisture.  Many  shrnbs,  for  example  Forsythia,  Cydonia,  and 
Lilac  bloomed  in  the  open  air  about  the  holidays,  while  the  buds  of  all 
fruit  trees  were  much  swollen,  and  peaches  and  apricots  opened  their 
blossoms  in  sheltered  situations  in  February.  During  early  March  the 
mercury  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  dropped  to  the  neighborhood  of 
zero,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  occurred  a  phenomenal  fall  of 
snow.  April  also  was  cold  and  damp,  and  similar  weather  prevailed 
until  the  middle  of  May,  the  soil,  except  where  drainage  was  excep- 
tionally good,  being  in  poor  condition  for  planting.  With  the  first  of 
June  excessive  heat  set  in,  and  for  seven  consecutive  weeks  the  mercury 
was  seldom  below  90o  F.  at  midday,  and  usually  approached  or  ex- 
ceeded 100^.  This  extreme  heat  was  accompanied  by  an  equally  severe 
drought  for  the  same  length  of  time,  scarcely  mitigated  by  two  or  three 
very  slight  and  very  local  showers. 
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That  the  effects  of  such  a  season  should  be  plainly  marked  on  insect 
life  is  not  surprising.  The  following  memoranda  show  considerable 
deviation  from  the  records  of  preceding  years. 

Chinch  Bugs  were  n.ot  reported  as  injurious  in  any  part  of  the  State, 
and  scarcely  a  specimen  could  be  found  during  midsummer  and  early- 
autumn. 

Oa/nJcer  Worms. — Very  few,  and  found  mostly  in  orchards  or  on  trees 
standing  somewhat  above  the  general  level.  The  male  moths  were  fly- 
ing every  month  during  winter,  and  an  occasional  female  was  also  seen 
in  January  and  February.  Probably  the  severe  cold  of  March  destroyed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  very  young  larv»,  more  perhaps  by  retarding 
the  development  of  the  apple  leaves  than  by  the  direct  effects  of  the 
cold. 

Of  the  few  worms  that  were  found  later  in  the  season  taking  their 
noonday  siesta  on  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  quite  a 
number  were  seen  which  had  evidently  been  attacked  by  some  Garabid 
or  other  predaceous  species,  the  skin  having  been  punctured  and  the 
fluids  oozing  out  with  every  motion.  All  injured  worms  perished,  but 
what  the  assailant  was  I  was  not  able  to  discover. 

Cutworms  {Agrotis  and  Radena). — Vegetable  gardens  in  the  spring 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  these  pests  that  was  most  welcome  to  the 
gardener.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
destructive  species  hibernate  in  the  larva  state,  and  the  degree  of  cold 
not  being  suflBcient  to  reduce  them  to  complete  dormancy  they  perished 
of  starvation  and  dampness  or  fell  victims  to  the  birds,  which  remained 
with  us  in  greater  numbers  than  is  usually  the  case.  My  memoranda 
show  that  very  few  Noctuid  moths  of  any  kind  were  taken  at  light 
previous  to  the  middle  of  August.  To  this  scarcity  of  Noctuid  pests 
there  were,  however,  two  notable  exceptions — ^that  of  Gortynanitela  and 
HeliothxH  armigera^  which  have  seldom  committed  so  great  injuries  to 
certain  crops  as  during  the  present  year.  About  the  middle  of  June 
many  samples  of  young  com  and  potato  stalks  were  sent  me  that  were 
being  bored  by  the  first-named  larva,  and  it  was  then  reported  from 
some  localities — among  others  from  Kidder,  Missouri— as  having  de- 
stroyed fully  one-half  the  crop  of  potatoes.  Its  injuries  to  young  corn 
were  also  extensive,  but  I  have  no  data  for  making  an  estimate.  It  was 
also  found  in  considerable  numbers,  when  very  small,  in  small  grain. 
In  this  it  could  scarcely  reach  maturity,  and  probably  migrated  to  the 
stalks  of  such  more  succulent  plants  as  were  conveniently  near.  In  the 
case  of  the  attack  on  potatoes  a  treatment  with  Paris  green  and  flour 
was  recommended,  on  the  probability  that  in  passing  from  one  stalk  to 
another  the  worm  would  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  to 
destroy  it.  Of  the  success  of  this  experiment,  if  tried,  I  have  not  been 
informed.  It  did  not  occur  in  any  noticeable  numbers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kirkwood. 

Heliothis  armigera  was  very  destructive  on  both  early  and  late  corn, 
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especially  on  the  latter.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  injared 
the  tomato  crop  to  a  considerable  extent  Spraying  with  Paris  green 
and  with  other  arsenical  compounds  was  tried  with  considerable  success 
previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  its  ase  and  it  is  best  to  thoroughly  drench  the  plants  that  have  been 
treated  with  clear  water  a  day  or  two  after  the  use  of  the  insecticide. 
Experiment  on  a  limited  scale  shows  that  it  can  be  kept  from  corn  by 
the  same  remedies,  but  how  far  this  would  be  practicable  in  the  field 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The  Striped  Flea-beetles  (Phyllotreta  vittata  and  P.  sinuata)  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  on  early  Orucifers,  nor  have  they  been  observed  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  in  this  vicinity  at  any  time  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. Whether  this  notable  riddance  was  due  to  atmospheric  conditions 
or  to  the  scarcity  of  the  fostering  weeds,  Lepidium  and  Ardbis^  I  am  not 
able  to  decide. 

The  Com  Flea-beetle  (Cha:tocnema  pulicaria)  was  reported  to  me  from 
various  locnliUesas  unusually  numerous  and  injurious.  Mr.  Falcon,  of 
St.  Clair  County,  feared  that  he  should  lose  his  first  planting  from  its 
attacks,  but  from  later  accounts  the  plants  recovered  more  rapidly 
than  he  had  expected. 

The  Plum  Curculio  was  much  reduced  in  numbers  during  winter,  and 
as  there  was  in  this  section,  and  indeed  throughout  the  State,  an  almost 
entire  failure  of  stone  fruit  crops,  with  the  exception  of  the  sour  cher- 
ries, which  the  insect  rarely  attacks,  there  was  very  little  of  the  work 
of  the  latter  observed.  A  small  proportion  of  the  few  early  peaches 
that  set  were  punctured,  but  that  the  midsummer  drought  prevented 
the  development  of  the  larvse  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such  late 
peaches  as  there  were  did  not  show  a  single  one  of  the  food  punctures 
which  commonly  so  disfigure  them.  On  one  tree  which  the  previous 
year  had  suffered  so  much  in  this  way  that  the  fruit  was  absolutely 
worthless,  was  a  single  peach  that  reached  perfection  without  one 
stroke  from  the  beak  of  a  curculio ;  and  similar  observations  were 
made  on  other  trees  on  which  a  very  little  fruit  ripened.  Nor  was  I 
able  to  find  Conotraehelm  breeding  in  apples,  although  during  June 
and  July  I  examined  nearly  six  hundred  specimens  of  fruit,  a  few  of 
which  showed  punctures  that  might  have  been  made  for  food.  Should 
other  conditions  be  favorable,  I  think,  so  far  as  this  insect  is  concerned, 
we  may  predict  for  1891  fine  crops  of  stone  fruits. 

Plant  licej  always  quite  abundant  in  the  spring,  amounted  this  year 
almost  to  a  scourge.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  alike  suffered,  and  for 
many  plants  there  was  no  after-recovery.  The  species  causing  the  most 
appreciable  loss  was  probably  the  Grain  Aphis  (Siphonophora  avence).  It 
occurred  throughout  the  State  on  all  small  grain,  even  on  rye,  causing, 
undoubtedly,  some  shrinkage  of  that  crop  as  well  as  of  wheat,  but  its 
most  disastrous  attacks  were  on  oats.  About  the  middle  of  May  farm- 
ers began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  this  crop,  and  subsequent 
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developments  proved  their  fears  to  be  well  grounded.  Letters  of 
inquiry  and  packages  of  specimens  came  to  me  from  all  directions,  and 
during  a  trip  about  the  first  of  June,  to  Butler  County,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State,  I  was  able  to  observe  for  myself  the  dwarfed 
and  sickly  appearance  of  small  grain  everywhere  along  the  railroad, 
attributable  in  all  cases  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  outfields  in  St.  Louis  County  and  in  many  other  localities 
were  plowed  up  and  replanted  to  corn,  which,  owing  to  the  drought  and 
to  its  own  insect  enemies,  was,  in  its  turn,  a  poor  crop.  The  unusual 
prevalence  and  unparalleled  multiplication  of  Aphididce  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  to  the  scarcity  of  their  natural  enemies,  both  parasitic  and  pre. 
daceous.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that  the  larvae  of  Syrpku  . 
dw,  CoccinelUdce,  and  Chrysopa  became  numerous,  and,  reenforced  by 
parasites  of  the  genera  Aphidius  and  Trioxya,  finally  brought  relief  from 
the  pests;  too  late,  however,  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  many 
herbaceous  crops,  young  fruit  trsjes,  and  various  sorts  of  shrubbery. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  development  of  the  season  was  the  appear- 
ance in  unusual  numbers  of  many  insects  not  often  accounted  noxious, 
and  the  reappearance  of  some  species  not  observed  in  this  locality  for 
many  years. 

Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  gre-at  abundance  and  variety 
of  **  stinging'^  larvie,  principally  Limacodea.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  the  beautiful  larvae  of  Parasa  chloris  were  so  abundant  on 
some  young  apricot  trees  in  the  orchard  of  one  of  our  neighbors  as  to 
do  great  damage  to  the  foliage.  When  full  grown,  three-fourths  or 
more  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick,  oblong,  sub-cylindrical,  gaily  striped 
longitudinally  in  carmine  red,  purple,  and  bright  yellow,  the  stinging 
spines  concealed  in  the  two  rows  of  deflected  bright  yellow  plumes  that 
adorn  the  back,  gliding  with  slow,  graceful  motion  over  the  leaves,  they 
were  almost  too  ornamental  to  doom  to  destruction.  As  they  were 
very  voracious,  however,  the  latter  was  a  necessity  of  the  case.  Those 
that  were  preserved  were  fed  to  maturity  on  the  leaves  of  Chickasaw 
plum,  to  which  they  were  transferred  without  diflBculty. 

Euclea  querceii  H.  S.,  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  P.  chloris^  but  much 
less  brilliantly  colored,  being  of  a  dull,  mottled  green,  with  two  or  four 
dark  purple-red  spots  on  each  side  of  the  dorsum,  and  having  the  plu- 
mose spines  pale  green,  appeared  on  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apple  in  the 
orchard,  as  well  as  on  Sycamore,  Post  Oak,  and  Wild  Cherry  in  the 
forest.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any  destructive  numbers  on  any  fruit 
tree. 

So  far  as  coloration  is  concerned  this  larva  varies  greatly.  The  crim- 
son sub-dorsal  spots,  usually  quite  large  when  there  are  but  two,  are 
in  some  examples  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  and  are  followed  pos- 
teriorly by  a  second  pair.  The  longitudinal  ridges  on  which  these  are 
situated,  and  from  which  also  proceed  the  larger  urticating  spines, 
vary  in  hue  from  pale  pea  green  to  yellow  and  bright  orange.    A  second 
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variety  was  so  distiuct  as  to  be  described,  previous  to  breeding,  as 
another  species.  This  is  entirely  of  a  pearly,  translucent  white  color, 
with  fine,,  wavy,  purple  lines,  one  on  ea<5h  side  of  medio-dorsal  space 
and  two  others  lower  down  on  each  side  inclosing  the  second  row  of 
spines,  which,  like  the  general  surface,  are  translucent  white.  There  is 
a  large  purple  spot  a  little  back  of  the  middle  on  each  side  of  the  dor- 
sum. I  have  found  this  variety  only  on  pear,  and  it  is  rather  rare. 
The  cocoon  is  spun  among  the  leaves  and  does  not  differ  in  color,  form, 
or  texture  from  those  of  other  Idmacodes.  The  moth  bred  from  this 
pale  larva  does  not  difler  from  those  of  typical  qiie^xetij  being  of  a  rich 
fustic  brown,  with  bright  green  and  velvety  black  ornamentation.  In 
the  size  of  the  green  and  black  spots  and  in  general  intensity  of  color 
a  series  of  moths  of  this  species  also  exhibit  considerable  variation. 

The  almost  equally  beautiful  and  even  more  strikingly  marked  Saddle- 
back Caterpillar  {Empretia  stimulea)  occurred  in  very  unusual  numbers 
on  Plum,  Pear,  Chestnut,  Maple,  and  Wisteria  vine,  doing  considerable 
damage — especially  during  the  semi-gregarious  period,  which  continues 
to  the  third  molt — to  the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees  attacked. 

Phobetron  pitheeium  and  Idmacodes  scapha  were  other  species  of  this 
group  observed. 

Lagoa  crispata  was  quite  numerous  on  White  Oak  and  Chestnut,  and 
colonies  of  Saturnia  io  appeared  on  Corn  and  Sassafras  and  defoliated 
several  rose  bushes  in  our  garden  before  we  discovered  the  authors  of 
the  mischief.  Altogether  there  was  quite  an  array  of  *^  urticators,'' 
and  gloves  were  very  necessary  to  preserve  the  hands  of  the  collector 
in  taking  them  and  also  in  caring  for  them  in  the  rearing  cage.  They 
seem  to  dispense  stinging  points  all  over  the  foliage  over  which  they 
crawl  and  all  about  the  cage  in  which  they  are  confined.  I  have  often 
had  my  hands  smart  for  hours  after  changing  the  leaves  and  cleaning 
the  cage  in  which  these  larvsB  had  been  reared,  long  after  they  were 
inclosed  in  their  cocoons. 

There  was  throughout  this  and  contiguous  States  a  notable  outbreak 
of  Datana  both  D.  angusil  and  D.  ministra,  but  especially  the  former. 
This  species  appeared  on  the  Walnut  in  June,  and  the  second  brood 
again  in  August,  and  from  the  excessive  and  repeated  defoliations  it  is 
probable  that  many  fine  trees  have  been  destroyed. 

During  a  journey  taken  about  the  1st  of  September,  numbers  of 
trees  were  noticed  bearing  what  would  have  been  a  heavy  crop  of  nuts, 
but  absolutely  leafless,  while  the  trunks  were  almost  covered  with  larval 
exuviae.  The  nuts  were,  of  course,  small  and  imperfect,  the  shrunken 
husks  clinging  to  the  seed.  Several  collections  of  the  walnut-feeding 
larvse  were  sent  me,  but  not  having  a  supply  of  walnut  leaves  conven- 
ient, I  was  not  able  to  rear  any  of  them,  as  they  refused  to  accept  as  a 
substitute  the  leaves  of  hickory  or  of  Rhm  glabra  or  copalina^  although 
some  years  ago  I  bred  them  from  the  latter. 

During  September  the  black-necked  larvae  of  what  I  suppose  will 
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prove  to  be  D.  ministra,  Drury,  appeared  on  post  oaks  in  Kirk  wood 
aud  vicinity,  defoliating  portions  of  the  trees  infested.  From  their  gre- 
garioas  habit  and  their  susceptibility  to  poison  they  were  easily  routed. 
Even  a  stream  of  water  turned  upon  them  from  the  spraying  pump 
wonld  dislodge  and  bring  them  to  the  ground,  where  they  were  easily 
killed. 

Orgyiu  Uucostigma^  a  species  formerly  abundant  in  this  locality,  bat 
which  I  had  not  observed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  found  on  Sycamore 
{Platanus)^  on  which,  strange  to  say,  it  would  not  feed  after  the  second 
molt,  and  consequently  all  caterpillars  left  on  the  tree  perished  before 
attaining  half  their  growth.  The  question  saggeated  by  this  observa- 
tion was  how  the  young  larvj©  came  to  be  upon  this  tree  which  so  evi- 
dently did  not  suit  them  for  food.  I  could  not  find  either  cocoou  or  egg 
mass  of  the  mother  insect,  nor  were  any  of  the  larvsB  discovered  in 
the  adjacent  orchard. 

Ichthyura  inclusa^  another  species  not  observed  here  for  many  years, 
appeared  on  willows  in  great  numbers  in  September,  but  coming  so  late 
in  the  season  the  defoliations  did  no  serious  damage. 

In  concluding  these  notes  I  wish  to  mention  an  insect  that  will  prob- 
ably prove  most  efficient  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  pest  of  the  Web 
Worm  {Hyphantria  cunea).  This  is  the  larva  of  a  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous Garabid  of  the  genus  PlocMomis^  bearing  the  appropriate  specific 
name  timidus,  I  had  observed  during  the  month  of  June  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  webs  of  the  caterpillar  were  unusually  small  and 
incomplete  and  seemed  to  have  been  deserted  much  sooner  than  usual. 

Before  I  had  time  to  investigate  the  matter,  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  O. 
Duffey,  horticulturist  at  the  Shaw  Botanical  Garden,  a  colony  of  the 
worms,  interspersed  among  which  were  nun^erous  small  active  Garabid 
larvae,  which  Mr.  Dufiey  informed  me  were  preying  upon  the  former. 
The  collection  was  placed  in  a  cage  and  arranged  for  convenient  obser- 
vation, and  I  very  shortly  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Duffey's  assertion.  Many  interesting  observations  were  made 
upon  these  small  but  ferocious  larvsB  before  they  changed  to  pupae,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  perfect  insect  was  awaited  with  much  interest. 
The  first  beetle  developed  about  the  middle  of  July  and  proved  to  be 
the  species  named. 

Gomparatively  few  webs  of  the  second  brood  of  Hyphantria  were  seen 
in  and  around  Kirkwood  in  August,  and  extensive  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  fully  three-fourths  of  these  also  contained  larvae  of  Pto- 
chionua^  which  were  busily  engaged  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
rightful  inhabitants.  Nor  is  the  beetle  confined  in  its  diet  to  the  web 
worm.  I  found  the  larvae  repeatedly  during  the  present  autumn  in  the 
masses  of  leaves  webbed  together  by  the  somewhat  gregarious  larvae 
of  a  Tortrix  (Gaccecia  fervidana)  and  between  the  two  leaves  webbed  by 
varioifs  Tineids,  especially  Oryptolechia  nubeculosa  and  0.  schlegerella. 
(I  doubt  not  I  may  have  occasion  to  deprecate  its  work  in  the  future 
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in  these  groups.)  Tbat  this  Flochionug  had  not  appeared  this  season 
much  to  the  east  of  St.  Louis  was  evinced  by  the  much  webbed  and  de- 
foliated orchard  and  forest  trees  noticed  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

As  Mr.  Duffey  proposes  soon  to  publish  a  history  of  the  insect,  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  its  various  stages,  I  defer  offering  my  own  notes 
upon  its  habits  and  forms  until  after  the  appearance  of  his  paper. 

A  FEW  MORE  INJURIOUS  MIOEOS  ON  APPLE. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  Microlepidoptera,  including  Pyralidce^ 
PkycitidcB,  Tortriddce^  and  Tineidte^  have  already  been  characterized 
and  catalogued  among  the  more  or  less  injurious  insects  of  the  orchard 
and  garden ;  but  the  observations  of  almost  every  year  add  to  this  list, 
and  I  propose  here  to  briefly  describe  a  few  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
placed  on  the  roll,  but  which  in  this  locality  are  annually  so  numerous 
as  to  commit  appreciable  injury. 

Pbnthina  chionosema,  Zell.— The  larvsB  of  this  beautiful  species 
were,  last  year,  uncommonly  abundant  during  the  month  of  May  on  the 
leaves  of  apple,  particularly  in  young  orchards.  They  fold  the  leaves 
at  the  midrib,  or  sometimes  one  edge  over  to  the  midrib,  fastening  the 
edges  all  around  firmly  and  feeding  upon  the  inclosed  upper  surface. 

Larva. — The  larva  is  not  especially  characteristic^  being  of  a  pale  opaque  green 
color,  withont  macnlation,  except  the  rather  inoonspicnous  glassy  piliferous  plates. 
Head  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  green,  legs  similarly  colored;  length  from  16  to  17™™; 
diameter,  3™™.    Form  subcylindrical,  tapering  but  slightly  either  way  from  middle. 

When  full  grown  it  incloses  itself  under  a  rolled  edge  of  the  leaf, 
lining  and  strengthening  the  tube  thus  formed  with  a  white  silken  web. 
The  moth  appears  early  in  June,  and  I  have  no  record  of  a  later  brood, 
although  there  may  be  one. 

The  original  description,  by  Professor  Zeller,  is  not  accessible  to  me 
at  present,  but  it  will  sufSce  to  note  the  following  characters : 

Palpi  and  tnft  of  the  head  rich  ferruginous,  antennsd  scarcely  half  the  length  of 
the  wing,  fine,  gray  brown.  Thoracic  tuft  dark  brown.  Wing  expanse  from  15  to 
16  ^*^ — rather  more  than  a  half-inch.  Ground  color  of  primaries  somewhat  mottled 
dark  brown,  with  a  slight  suffusion  of  olive,  diversified  by  three  broad,  indistinct, 
irregnlar,  obliquely  transverse  bands  of  purplish  gray,  having  a  somewhat  metallic 
reflection;  these  transverse  bands  broaden  toward  the  inner  margin, where  they 
almoet  coalesce.  On  the  costal  edge  is  a  large,  milk-white,  rounded  triangular  or 
nearly  semicircular  patch,  extending  along  the  costa  from  the  middle  third,  in- 
clusive, almost  to  the  apex,  constituting  a  most  distinguishing  and  ornamental 
character.  Cilia  purplish  gray.  Secondaries,  silky,  pale  brown  with  lighter  fringes. 
Abdomen  and  legs  pale  brown.  Under  side  of  wings  pale,  rosy  brown,  the  large 
costal  spots  on  this  side  inclining  to  orange. 

Pboteoptbbyx  spoliana  Clem.— The  larva  folds  and  webs  into 
clusters  the  young  leaves  of  apple  during  the  month  of  May,  appear- 
ing, preferably,  on  the  shoots  of  small  trees. 
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Xart?a.— When  full  grown  it  measures  10™"  in  length  by  2|"™  in  diameter,  the 
form  being  rather  thick  cylindrical ;  color  translncent  white,  tinged  with  yellowish 
green;  surface  velvety;  piliferous  plates  small,  glassy,  giving  rise  to  short,  fine, 
light  hairs.  Head  and  cervical  collar  same  color  as  general  surface  or  a  little  deeper 
in  shade,  inclining  to  amber.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat,  with  red-brown  trophi, 
and  a  very  large  dark  brown  spot  on  each  side.  Legs  and  prologs  same  color  as  gen- 
eral surface. 

When  full  grown  it  forms  a  tough,  oval  cocoon,  thickly  covered  with 
particles  of  soil,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  occasionally  just  beneath 
it  It  is  but  single-brooded,  and  is  very  difficult  to  rear  in  confinement, 
as  it  must  be  kept  through  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  if  a  little  too  damp  it  molds,  while  if  moisture  is  withheld  it  dries 
up.  From  almost  innumerable  larvae  collected  during  several  years  I 
have  only  been  successful  in  rearing  two  or  three  specimens,  enough, 
however,  to  determine  the  species,  and,  as  the  moths  are  always  abun- 
dant early  in  the  spring  on  the  trunks  of  orchard  and  forest  trees,  there 
need  be  no  scarcity  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet. 

Adult.— 'The  moth  expands  15™™,  wings  rather  narrow.  In  color  it  closely  simulates 
the  bark  of  the  trees  on  which  it  naturally  rests.  The  vestiture  of  the  head  is  brown 
interspersed  with  gray ;  palpi  and  antennae  cinereous ;  thorax  and  abdomen  pale 
brown.  Primaries  brown,  with  a  series  of  oblique  double  silvery  streaks  all  along 
the  costal  edge,  extending  about  one-fourth  across  the  wing;  a  large  silvery  spot  of 
irregular  outline,  inclosing  a  patch  of  dark  brown,  is  situated  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing,  and  a  less  distinct  patch  of  silvery  scales  occurs  on  the  inner  edge  near  the 
middle,  while  a  shading  of  the  same  color  modifies  the  brown  tint  on  other  portions 
of  the  wing.  Cilia  pale  brown  and  cinereous  intermixed.  Secondaries  cinereous, 
shading  on  costal  edge  to  pale  brown ;  cilia  dingy  white.  There  is  some  variation 
in  distinctness  of  the  markings  and  depth  of  coloring. 

SxEaANOPtYCHA  PYBICOLANA  Riley  MS.— This  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  in  coloring,  but  smaller  and  proportionally  broader  winged. 
This  bores  the  shoots  of  the  second  growth  of  apple  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, occasionally  on  recently  planted  trees,  inflicting  serious  damage. 
The  larva  spins  scarcely  any  web,  but  bores  downward  through  the  ter- 
minal bud,  entering  the  stem  for  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  sometimes 
blackening  all  the  growing  points  of  a  young  tree. 

Larva* — When  full  grown  it  is  8™°»  long  by  11™™  in  diameter,  slender,  suboylindri- 
oal,  tapering  slightly  in  both  directions  from  middle  segments;  surface  smooth; 
incisions  deep ;  color,  pale  cream  yellow,  somewhat  translucent ;  the  dorsal  surface 
beautifuUy  mottled  with  rose  red.  Piliferous  warts  and  hairs  only  discernible  with 
a  lens.  Ventral  surface  pale,  slightly  concave,  and  much  wrinkled.  Head  elongate, 
cordate,  pale  brown,  shading  to  dark  brown  on  the  middle  of  each  lobe;  trophi  prom- 
inent, dark  brown,  with  two  or  three  long  light  hairs  on  each  side.  Supra-anal 
plate  oblong,  large,  dark,  smoky  brown.  Legs  and  prolegs  rather  unusually  de- 
veloped. 

I  failed  to  rear  the  first  specimens  collected,  most  of  them  wandering 
around  in  the  jar  until  they  died.  Subsequently,  by  supplying  them 
with  bits  of  pith  or  bark  in  which  to  bore,  I  succeeded  in  getting  three 
or  four  images  between  the  last  of  September  and  the  first  of  October. 
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The  moth  expands  lO"^™.  The  head,  thorax,  and^  abdomen  are  densely  covered 
witb  long  hair-like  scales,  of  a  dull  gray-browu  color  with  bluish  reflections.  Basal 
half  of  primaries  of  similar  color,  but  with  more  intermingling  of  bine  and  brown 
scales.  Ahoat  the  middle  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  broad,  irregularly  outlined  band 
of  rich  brown,  sparsely  in  term  iugled  with  silvery  scales,  and  the  terminal  third  is 
qnite  evenly  mottled  in  brown  and  leaden  gray,  the  costal  edge  of  this  portion  being 
ornamented  with  alternate  obliqne  light  and  dark  streaks  extendiug  abont  one- 
fourth  across  the  wing ;  cilia  blnish  gray ;  secondaries  Instrons  pale  brown,  shading 
to  oinereons  on  costal  edge ;  cilia  dingy  white. 

Professor  Fernald,  to  whom  a  specimen  was  shown,  considers  it  iden- 
tical with  Clemens's  iS.^aU'cicoZana,  which  I  believe  breeds  in  willow  galls, 
bat  Dr.  Biley  pronoances  it  distinct^  and  he  has  types  of  Glemens's 
species. 

Gbleohiaintermediblla  t  Chambers. — This  pretty  Tineid  appears 
in  its  larval  form  on  the  tender  leaves  of  apple  early  in  May  and  again 
in  September.  It  gnaws  the  parenchyma  from  the  upper  surface,  giv- 
ing the  leaves  a  burned  and  eroded  appearance. 

Larva. — 8™™  in  length  when  mature,  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering  slightly  in  both 
directions  from  middle ;  incisions  deep,  giving  it  a  submoniliform  appearance.  Gen- 
eral color  blnish  green,  acquiring  a  purple  hne  at  matnrity,  with  faint  longitudinal 
stripes  of  cream  white.  Head  pale  brown  with  a  tinge  of  green,  ornamented  with 
cream -colored  markings  on  each  side  and  a  row  of  graduated  cream-colored  dots  down 
the  middle  of  the  face.  First  segment  narrow,  without  perceptible  shield.  Thoracic 
legs  long,  whitish,  proceeding  from  papillated  projections  on  the  ventral  surface. 

This  larva  covers  the  leaves  with  fine  web,  in  which  it  moves  with 
great  agility,  and  in  which  it  rests  suspended,  without  touching  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  except  when  feeding.  It  is  semigregarious  and  very 
irregular  in  its  development,  some  clusters  of  the  leaves  showing  very 
recently  hatched  young,  while  on  other  clusters  they  will  be  full  grown. 
It  pupates  on  surface  of  the  leaf  under  a  little  round  cover  of  dense  web, 
similar  to  those  under  which  some  spiders  protect  their  eggs.  The 
moths  emerge  in  about  3  weeks  after  pupation  and  hibernate  in  the  per- 
fect state. 

Adult.— k  beautiful  species,  expanding  12  or  1^°*.  Head  and  thorax  dark  gray, 
more  or  less  snffnsed  with  crimson ;  palpi  dark  gray,  annulated  with  rosy  white  or 
pale  pink.  Ground  color  of  primaries  leaden  gray  and  rosy  white ;  scales  about 
evenly  intermixed.  Three  very  irregular  and  variable,  often  interrupted,  bands  of 
rich  olive  brown  cross  the  wing,  intermingled  with  some  light  golden  brown  or 
ochreons  scales ;  near  the  base  and  center  of  the  wing  these  form  quite  distinct 
patches.  The  apical  third  of  the  wing  is  margined  with  alternate  dark  brown  and 
rosy  patches ;  cilia  gray.  Secoudaries  cinereous,  with  paler  cilia.  This  species  is 
closely  allied  to  both  roseosuffusella  Clem.,  and  ru&eri«e{/a  Cham.,  resembling  in  colora- 
tion the  latter  and  in  size  the  former.  Mr.  Chambers  says  of  it :  '*  Intermediate  be- 
tween roseoauffusella  Clem.,  and  ruhenaella  Cham.,  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  confounded.  The  third  joint  of  the  palpi  is  longer  and  more 
acute  than  in  ruhensella,  more  like  that  of  roseoauffusella,  but  the  fore  wings  are  much 
less  roseate  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  species,  frequently  showing  no  tinge  of 
the  roseate  hue.  *  *  *  As  in  rubensella  (and  sometimes  in  roseosuffusella),  the  tirst 
dark  band  does  not  cover  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  second  band  is  like  that  of 
roseosuffusella,  but  the  third  extends  across  the  wing,  the  dorsal  portion  being,  how- 
ever, paler  than  the  costal,  and  the  costo-apical  part  of  the  wing  is  ochreo-fuscous. 
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This  descriptioD,  or  rather  these  distinctions,  of  Mr.  Chambers  apply- 
to  some  examples,  while  tb  others  they  do  not.  Many  specimens  are 
very  roseate  and  richly  colored,  while  a  few  appear  almost  plain  black 
and  dall  white.  The  three  species  are  best  distinguished  in  the  larva 
state,  in  which  there  are  very  decided  differences.  O.  roseosuffusella 
feeds  on  Glover,  O.  rubemella  on  Oak,  while  the  species  under  con- 
sideration, so  far  as  my  observations  show,  is  confined  to  Apple.  The 
larval  characters  are  also  very  diverse  in  the  three  species. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INSECTICIDES. 

Daring  the  great  prevalence  of  Aphididce  in  the  spring  I  made  mnch 
use  of  pyrethrum  and  of  the  X.  O.  dust.  Of  the  value  of  the  former  as 
a  remedy  for  these  pests,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  species,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  change  the  favorable  opinions  already  repeatedly 
published.  The  X.  O.  dust  was  thoroughly  tested  on  the  following 
Aphids:  Aphis  tnaK  and  Schiz&neura  lanigera  on  Apple;  Aphis prunifoUi 
on  Plum  5  Siphonophora  rosw  on  Rose  5  Myztis  persicce  on  Peach  5  Aphis 
brassicw  on  Cabbage;  Aphis  sp.t  on  Cucumbers  and  Squash;  Siphono- 
phora sp.t  on  Lettuce;  S.  cratcegi  on  Thorns;  S.  rudbechice  on  Solidago; 
Aphis  ambrosicB  on  Ambrosia  trifida^  and  Aphis  ohrysanthemif  on  Chrys- 
anthemum. With  its  effects  on  all  of  these  I  was  well  satisfied,  although 
in  some  cases  it  took  several  dustings  to  thoroughly  clear  a  plant. 
When  applied  with  a  powder  bellows  it  causes  the  insects  to  drop  to  the 
ground  at  once,  where  they  may  be  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the  foot  or 
patted  down  with  a  trowel.  The  more  delicate  species  succumb  to  a 
single  thorough  dusting  and  never  recover  from  the  effects  of  contact 
with  the  powder.  This  preparation  will  also  destroy  Siphonophora 
avetuBj  but  whether  it  could  in  any  way  be  applied  to  a  field  of  infested 
grain  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  Black  Chrysanthemum  Aphis  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the 
flower  garden  and  gives  much  trouble  to  both  amateurs  and  profes- 
sional florists.  It  hibernates  on  the  plant  and  attacks  the  stolons  as 
soon  as  they  appear  in  the  spring,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
eradicate  it,  it  is  more  or  less  numerous  on  the  plants  throughout  the 
summer,  dwarfing  and  deforming  them  by  its  punctures  and  by  the  loss 
of  sap  which  it  appropriates.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  it  seems 
to  develop  with  four-fold  fecundity  and  requires  assiduous  attention  to 
keep  in  check.  The  Buhach  or  pyrethrum  powder  is  utterly  useless 
against  this  species,  probably  because  the  plant  from  which  it  is  made 
is  so  close  an  ally  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  X.  O.  dust,  composed 
of  creosote  and  tobacco,  is  the  best  remedy  within  my  knowledge,  killing 
the  Aphis  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  plant. '  I  have  found  it 
best  to  apply  during  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  dew  is  off.  A  few 
minutes  after  dusting  the  plants,  I  pass  along  the  rows  or  among  the 
pots,  and  give  each  branch  a  smart  shake  or  a  blast  of  air  from  the 
empty  puff,  and  every  Aphis  that  has  not  previously  dropped  is  dis- 
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lodged,  and  **  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  it  is  stamped  into  the 
earth.  On  most  of  the  insect  foes  of  the  plant  lice  the  dust  produced 
Qo  disastroas  effect,  but  the  larvaB  of  Syrphidie  would,  in  some  cases,  not 
r^over  firom  the  pungent  coating. 

Arsenites  of  ammonia, — ^This  new  preparation,  for  which  F.  J.  Andres, 
25  Pearl  street,  New  York,  is  th^  agent,  was  sent  to  me  for  experiment, 
in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  entomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  did  not  reach  me  until  about  the  1st  of  June,  too 
late  for  use  on  a  number  of  insects.  It  is  a  clear  solution  of  arsenic  in 
aqaa  ammonia,  and  apparently  does  not  differ  much  from  a  preparation 
of  my  own  devising,  as  reported  on  two  years  ago,  and  with  the  effects 
of  which  on  vegetation  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  The  directions  ac- 
companying each  of  the  gallon  bottles,  in  which  it  is  put  up,  are  to  use 
one  tablespoonful  of  the  liquid  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Jiiiw  7.-^  Weather  clear  and  hot.  Prepared  aquantity  of  the  fluid  asdi- 
rected  and  had  it  applied  to  the  following  plants :  To  potatoes,  on  which 
were  a  few  Boryphora  larvsB  5  to  rose  bushes,  on  which  still  lingered  a 
few  larvae  of  Selandria  roscBj  Characlea  angulataj  and  Amphipyrapyrami- 
ioides;  to  cabbage,  covered  with  full-grown  and  young  larvae  of  Pieris 
rapa;  to  cucumbers  and  squash  infested  with  Biabrotica.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  test  it  thoroughly  on  apple  for  the  Codling  Moth, 
and  as  there  were  scarcely  any  peaches  or  plums  or  curculios,  its  effect 
on  the  latter  insect  can  not  be  reported  upon.  Portions  of  the  trees  as 
well  as  of  cherry  were  sprayed  to  discover  its  effect  upon  the  foliage. 

June  9.— Made  the  rounds  of  all  plants  sprayed  and  noted  results  as 
follows : 

Potato  plants  slightly  scorched,  edges  of  the  leaves  curled,  larvsd  of 
Doryphora  mostly  on  the  ground  dead,  beetles  sickly. 

Rose  bushes  uninjured,  or  very  slightly  burned  where  the  leaves  were 
very  tender;  all  larvae  killed. 

Cabbage  uninjured;  all  Pterin  and  other  larvse  killed.  Cucumbers 
mnch  injured,  squash  less  so;  striped  beetles  killed  or  vanished. 

Peach  and  cherry  foliage  badly  scorched,  turned  yellow.  Plum  and 
apple  only  slightly  injured.  Other  experiments  later  in  the  season 
made  with  one  tablespoonful  of  the  poison  to  one  and  one-half  gallons 
of  water  were  not  injurious  to  any  except  the  most  delicate  foliage, 
while  in  most  cases  it  sufficed  to  kill  Sphinx  quinquemaculata  and  Helio- 
this  armigera  on  tomato,  Darapsa  myrouj  Gidaria  diversilineataj  Psycho- 
morpha  epimenisy  and  Demia  maculalis  on  grape,  with  but  slight  damage 
to  the  foliage.  The  fruit  being  "  bagged  ^  was  not  touched  by  it. 
Umpretia  stimulea  on  plum  and  pear  and  DaUma  ministra  on  oak  also 
speedily  died  from  eating  leaves  that  had  been  dampened  with  it. 

I  do  not  oonsider  these  experiments  conclusive,  as  with  the  heat  and 
drought,  vegetation  was  not  by  any  means  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  injury  from  poisonous  applications.  It  is  a 
most  convenient  preparation  and  leaves  no  sediment  to  disfigure  the 
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foliage,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  found,  by  more  thorough  experimeut, 
efficient  as  an  insecticide  when  used  of  a  strength  that  will  preclude 
injury  to  foliage. 

Late  in  the  summer  a  preparation  of  petroleum  sludge  with  soap 
was  sent  me  from  the  !N'ew  York  Chemical  Works  for  trial,  but  there 
were  very  few  insects  at  that  time  on  which  to  test  it,  while  its  almost 
intolerable  and  persistent  odor  is  really  a  serious  objelction  to  its  use, 
especially  in  small  gardens. 

In  making  my  experiments,  I  have  used  the  Lewis  Oombination 
Force  Pump  and  Syringe,  and  consider  them  well  adapted  for  use  in 
small  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  especially  adapted  for  purposes  of 
experimentation,  where  the  larger  and  heavier  appliances  are  not 
necessary. 
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EEPOET  ON  WORK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


By  Herbrrt  Osborx. 


LETTER  OF   SUBMITTAL. 

Ames,  Iowa,  Ocioler,  1890. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  work  of  the  season,  including  mention 
of  certain  insects  that  have  been  observed  dnring  the  season  and  notes  regarding 
certain  others,  observations  on  which  are  in  progress,  with  the  expectation  of  giving 
more  detailed  acconnts  of  their  life  histories  and  habits. 

There  is  mnch  yet  to  be  done  on  the  insects  affecting  grass  before  anything  like  a 
fnll  report  can  be  made  npon  them,  but  I  shall  hope  to  bring  the  work  of  the  present 
season  into  shape  for  snbmission  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  work  on  the  parasites  of  domestic  animals  has  been  continued  and  a  part  is 
already  submitted  for  printing,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  other  matter  is  in 
form  to  be  presented  at  an  early  date. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Osborn. 
Prof.  C.  V.  RiLET, 

U.  S.  EntomologUt, 

Dnring  the  past  sammer  there  has  been  no  great  depredation  by  any 
single  insect  pest  in  the  State,  bat  a  number  of  the  common  species  of 
insects  have  been  working  with  their  accustomed  energy,  and  the  losses 
from  this  source  in  the  State  have  probably  been  up  to  the  average  of 
ordinary  seasons. 

The  observations  on  insects  affecting  grass  crops  have  been  continued, 
and  I  am  only  the  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
iusects  affecting  these  crops  in  this  State,  and  believe  that  the  estimates 
given  in  my  last  year's  report  as  to  the  probable  loss  from  this  source 
to  have  been  by  no  means  overstated. 

Judging  by  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Iowa  Weather 
and  Crop  Service,  who  represent  every  section  of  the  State,  the  insects 
that  have  caused  most  extensive  injury  are  those  infesting  meadows 
and  pastures  and  sod  land  planted  to  corn.  Not  only  are  there  numer- 
ous reports  of  injury  by  insects  to  timothy,  to  pastures,  and  to  corn 
planted  on  land  previously  in  grass,  but  numerous  mention  of  poor 
condition  in  meadows  and  pastures,  shortage  in  grass  and  hay  crop, 
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etc.,  which,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  great  number  of  insects  now- 
infesting  grass  land  in  this  region,  tell  a  certain  story  as  to  at  least  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  loss. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  Cutworms,  Grubworms,  Wire- 
worms,  etc.,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  very  great  variety  of  species  are 
included  in  this  list;  but  while  I  am  certain  that  many  species  of  Cat- 
worms  belonging  to  the  common  species  of  NoctuidsB  are  included  in 
this  list,  I  believe  that  much  of  this  injury  is  due  to  the  species  of 
Orambus  treated  in  detail  in  my  report  for  1887,  the  Dried  Orambas 
{Grambvs  exsiccatus),  or  as  called  in  the  larval  stage,  the  Sodworm  or 
Turf  Webworm.    This  has  been  very  plentiful  here  in  the  adult  form 
the  present  season,  though  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  in  1887,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  as  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
'  The  work  of  this  species  in  meadows,  however,  would  not  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  Cutworms  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
habits  of  insects,  and  even  in  corn  the  effect  on  the  plants  is  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  Cutworms,  Wireworms,  or  other 
forms  of  insects  attacking  the  stalks  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

LEAF  HOPPERS  IN  GBASS. 

In  my  report  of  last  season  I  mentioned  a  number  of  species  of  leaf 
hoppers  (Jassidce)  that  are  destructive  in  grass  land.    Further  observa- 
tion and  collection  in  this  same  line  has  served  to  strengthen  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  great  amount  of  injury  to  be  attributed  to  these  minute 
insects.    A  number  of  species  particularly  of  the  genus  Beltocephahis 
occur  in  immense  numbers  in  grass  land,  and  among  the  most  common 
of  those  observed  here  are  the  Beltocephalus  (Jassus)  inimictis  Say,* 
treated  of  in  last  year's  report,  but  associated  with  these  are  D.  dehilis 
Uhler.,  D.  8ayi  Fitch,  D.  Melsheimeri  Fitch,  and  a  number  of  species 
apparently  as  yet  undescribed.    A  fuller  report  upon  these  I  hope  to 
make  a  little  later  when  material  on  hand  can  be  more  fully  examined 
and  a  more  complete  statement  of  results  given,  but  it  may  be  in  place 
to  mention  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  study  that  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  these  insects  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production 
of"  silver-top  ^  in  grass,  this  being  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  their 
suction  of  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  resulting  when  they  penetrate  the 
succulent  portion  of  the  stem  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  node.    That 
other  insects  may  and  do  cause  this  same  form  of  withering  and  iujury 
to  grass  I  do  not  deny,  but  in  a  great  number  of  examinations  of  injured 
stems  I  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  found  no  insect  within  the 
sheath  of  the  injured  part,  and  feel  positive  that  for  these  the  injary 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  Thrips  or  Meromyza  or  any  iosect 
working  within  the  stem  while  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  the 
leaf  hopper  on  the  affected  plants  and  the  presence  of  punctures  show 
clearly  the  possibility  of  the  injury  being  due  to  them. 
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this  qnestion  has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  read  with 
'fflr  oonseut  before  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Scknce  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting.  In  that  paper  1  have  referred  to 
i^fijErent  explanations  for  the  silver- topped  condition  of  grass  and  pre- 
!«ated  the  grounds  for  my  own  opinion  that  for  this  locality  and  in 
•lae  grass  the  injury  must  be  referred  mainly  to  these  JassidsB.  From 
Ike  fact  that  these  JassidsB  are  exposed  to  the  application  of  remedies 
'Jkat  ^vrould  not  affect  insects  protected  in  the  sheath  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  adoption  of  measures  to  destroy  these,  as  suggested  in  my  last 
jear^  report,  should  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  ^^  silver*top.'' 

aBASBHOPPEBS  AND  CBIOKETB  IN  GBASS. 

The  common  species  of  grasshoppers  or  locusts  have  been  as  usual 
very  plentiful,  Melanoplus  femur-rii^um  probably  heading  the  list  for 
abundance,  but  several  other  species,  as  M.  differentialiSj  IHssosteira 
emrolin€L,  Tomonotvs  sulphureuSy  and  Arpkia  sordida  form  a  very  con- 
spicoons  part  of  the  grass-eating  species.    For  the  present  season  also 
there  has  been  a  very  great  abundance  of  the  little  field  cricket.  Nemo- 
ku  vittatus.    This  was  noticed  as  especially  abundant  on  sunny  hill- 
ades  in  pastures  and  in  many  places  aggregated  in  such  numbers 
as  to  completely  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground.    While  this  species 
has  been  rather   frequently  mentioned   among  the  species  common 
throughout  the  country  and  its  herbivorous  habits  accepted,  so  far  as 
I  know  by  all,  there  has  been  apparently  little  attention  to  it  as  a  de- 
structive species  or  one  worthy  of  particular  attention  on  account  of 
the  injury  it  may  cause  in  pastures. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  when  occurring  in  anything  like  the 
abundance  in  which  it  has  been  observed  here  this  season  it  must  be 
the  cause  of  no  little  loss,  and  it  may  very  well  be  associated  with  the 
mwe  frequently  mentioned  locusts  in  the  category  of  destructive 
meadow  insects. 

MISOELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Apple  Leaf  Skeletonizer  {Pempelia  hammondii)  has  been  sent  me 
this  season  from  near  Des  Moines,  where  it  was  reported  as  doing  con- 
siderable damage.  This  insect  has  been  comparatively  rare  in  the  State 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  from  the  account  received  of  its  appearance 
tills  year  it  must  have  been  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  no  little  dam- 
age, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  prompt  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the 
fruit-^prowers  of  that  locality  to  prevent  its  spread. 

The  Turnus  Butterfly  {Papilio  turnus)  has  been  noticed  as  more  than 
ordinarily  abundant,  the  larvse  occurring  in  considerable  numbers  on 
various  trees,  especially  on  plum  trees  in  this  vicinity.  While  the  species 
has  seldom  assumed  an  economic  importance,  in  this  State  at  least,  it 
may  be  that  it  will  require  occasional  attention,  and  it  will  of  course 
readily  succumb  to  the  treatment  by  spraying,  so  efficacious  for  leaf- 
eating  larvsD.     * 
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The  Cherry  Slag  (Selandria  cerasi)  has  also  been  quite  plentifal  and 
damaging  cherry  and  plum  trees.  It  would  appear  that  this  insect  has 
been  rather  more  than  usually  common  in  a  considerable  territory  tlie 
present  season,  as  I  have  heard  of  it  from  various  localities.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  however,  that  it  does  little  damage  for  more  than  one 
or  two  seasons  in  succession,  so  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  take 
any  great  amount  of  trouble  in  dealing  with  it  unless  it  is  working 
destructively  upon  particular  trees,  when  the  usual  poisonous  sprays 
suffice  to  rid  the  trees  of  its  presence. 

The  Handmaid  Moth  [Datana  ministra)  has  been  on  the  increase 
apparently  for  a  number  of  years  past  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  suc- 
ceeded in  defoliating  quite  a  number  of  trees  in  the  vicinity,  especially 
hickories  and  black  walnuts.  As  mentioned  in  another  place,  the 
arsenite  of  ammonia  was  used  in  treating  it  this  fall  and  proved  very 
efficient  in  destroying  the  insects.  Previously,  we  have  used  London 
purple  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  apparently  little  choiciB,  unless 
there  be  sufficient  difference  in  price  to  render  one  cheaper  than  the 
other.  It  is  important  in  using  any  of  the  poisonous  solutions  for  this 
species  to  spray  the  whole  tree  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  since  when 
only  the  part  where  the  worms  may  be  working  at  any  particular  time 
is  sprayed,  they  are  very  likely  in  their  next  move  to  occupy  some  part 
where  there  is  no  poison  to  affect  them,  and  they  may  in  this  way  escape 
until  they  have  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  tree. 

Abbot's  White  Pine  Worm  {Lophyrus  abbotii)  has  appeared  in  the 
State,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  the  Urst  time  that  this  destructive 
insect  has  been  brought  to  notice  in  Iowa.  It  was  sent  to  roe  from 
Farley  and  with  the  report  that  the  evergreen  trees  were  suffering 
severely  from  its  attacks. 

The  Corn  Eoot  Worm  {Didbrotica  longicomis)  is  evidently  on  the  in- 
crease and  gradually  extending  throughout  such  localities  as  it  has  not 
hitherto  occupied.  Here,  it  appears  very  abundantly  in  the  adult  stage, 
and  in  fall,  collecting  in  great  numbers  on  flowers.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  has  notas  yet  been  any  very  great  injury  to  the  corn  in  the  vicinity, 
but  probably  the  worms  occur  inconsiderable  numbers  scattered  through 
the  various  fields,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  mul- 
tiply to  such  an  extent  that  in  fields  kept  long  in  com  they  will  cause 
serious  loss. 

The  species  of  Didbrotica  infesting  squashes,  melons,  etc.,  D.  vittata 
and  12-punctataj  have  been  very  abundant  the  past  season,  though  per- 
haps not  more  so  than  is  common  for  them,  but  the  crops  they  infest  have 
required  attention  in  order  to  prevent  serious  loss. 

The  Potato  Stalk  Weevil  {Trichobaris  trinotatiis)  was  observed  this 
season  for  the  first  time  and  occurred  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable damage.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sirrine,  a  special 
student  in  entomology,  at  present  assisting  in  the  botanical  work  in  the 
Experiment  Station.    It  is  quite  likely  that  the  insect  has  been  present 
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3  previous  seajsons  in  small  nambers,  bat  it  has  not  been  taken  even  in 
k  adolt  form,  in  this  locality  till  this  summer,  so  that  it  seems  more 
Zielj  that  it  lias  been  introduced  in  some  way  quite  recently. 

TESTS  OF  ABSENITB  OF  AMMONIA. 

Daring  tlie  month  of  May  I  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Howard 
to  make  tests  of  an  insecticide  put  on  the  market  by  Fr.  Jac.  Andres, 
of  25  Pearl  street,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  arsenite  of  ammonia, 
tf  agent  Tor  the  Caspar  Schneider  Chemical  Works.  In  due  time  the 
ttoiples  cstine  from  the  !N'ew  York  firm  and  I  proceeded  to  make  such 
tests  as  ^were  possible  to  determine  both  the  effects  upon  various  kinds 
of  plants  a.nd  its  effectiveness  in  killing  insects. 

On  tlie  morning  of  May  30, 1890,  between  9  and  10  o'clock  of  a  hot, 
Bunny  day^  I  sprayed  the  following  plants  with  a  view  to  giving  a 
thorongb.  test  of  the  effect  on  foliage : 
Sqnasli  vines  Infested  with  Diabrotica  vittata. 
Gacumber  vines  infested  with  Diabrotica  vittata. 
Potato  vines  infested  with  Epitrix  oucumeria. 

Flam,  Cherry,  Box-elder,  Willow,  Elseagnus,  Elm,  Mountain  Ash, 
Birch,  Apple,  Easpberry,  beans,  grass,  and  clover. 

The  results  were  watched  closely  for  a  number  of  days  but  the  record 
of  Jane  2  gives  the  results  for  the  entire  set.  On  that  day  a  careful 
examination  was  made  of  all  the  plants  that  had  been  treated  and  it 
was  foand  that  in  no  case  could  there  be  found  any  injury  to  the  foliage, 
except  possibly  a  slight  injury  to  the  elm  and  the  beans,  but  the  injury 
was  so  slight,  if  any,  in  these  cases  that  it  could  hardly  be  charged  with 
certainty  against  the  arsenite.  The  solution  in  this  case  was  as  given 
in  the  directions,  a  tablespoonful  to  an  ordinary  pailful  of  water,  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  with  this  strength  it  could  be  applied  without 
danger  to  any  of  the  above-named  plants. 

On  the  squash  vines  and  cucumber  vines  the  beetles  seemed  much 
less  abundant,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any  dead  insects  around  the 
vines.  The  hills  treated,  however,  remained  quite  free  from  further 
troable  from  these  insects,  while  others  in  the  vicinity  were  seriously 
affected.  The  failure  to  find  dead  beetles  under  the  treated  plants 
might  easily  result  from  the  insects  flying  away  after  eating  the  poison 
to  places  of  shelter  and  dying  there.  The  same  was  true  of  the  flea- 
beetle  affecting  potatoes.  The  beetles  seemed  much  less  abundant,  but 
no  dead  ones  could  be  found  under  the  treated  vines. 

While  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  was  not  expected  that  this 
test  would  give  any  definite  results  as  to  the  effect  on  the  codling'moth, 
it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  branches  of  the  apple  tree  sprayed 
with  the  arsenite  were  loaded  with  apples,  while  the  other  portions  of 
the  tree  were  much  less  fully  loaded. 

The  apples  also  of  this  portion  were  quite  free  from  worms,  though 
in  the  late  fall  they  were  of  course  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  second 
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brood  and  a  portion  of  the  frait  was  found  infested.  While  this  is  not 
given  as  a  good  example  of  the  e£fect  of  spraying,  it  seems  strong  enongh 
certainly  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  arsenite  of  ammonia  will 
prove  as  efifectnal  as  any  other  form  of  the  poison  against  this  pest. 

There  were  none  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetles  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity,  so  the  poison  could  not  be  tested  with  them,  a  test  that  would 
have  been  of  course  more  satisfactory,  especially  with  the  larvae,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  dead  insects  can  afterward  be  found  readily  around 
the  treated  vines. 

I  was  able,  however,  to  give  a  thorough  trial  of  the  insecticide  prop- 
erties of  the  substance  later  in  the  season  on  the  common  Handmaid 
Moth  (Datana  ministra)^  which  was  very  plentiful  on  some  of  the  hickory 
and  black  walnut  trees  in  the  vicinity.  A  single  application  of  the 
poison  was  found  to  kill  the  caterpillars  in  large  numbers,  evidently  af- 
fecting all  that  fed  upon  the  leaves  that  had  been  reached  by  the  poison. 
Dead  caterpillars  began  to  be  found  in  24  hours  from  time  of  application, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  afterward  the  caterpillars  were  dying  off  rap- 
idly. The  application  was  in  this  case  made  a  little  stronger  than  in  the 
first  trials,  and  in  a  few  days  the  trees  showed  some  injury  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  arsenite,  so  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  strength  for  these 
trees  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  directions.  The 
liquid  is  very  convenient  to  mix  with  water,  and  forms  probably  a  very 
uniform  mixture,  so  that  it  seems  to  possess  some  points  of  superiority 
ver  the  arsenites  in  solid  form. 
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BBPOET  ON  SOME  OP  THE  INSECTS  AFFECTING  CEREAL 

CROPS. 


By  F.  M.  WsBSTEB. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  October  22,  1890. 
Sir:  I  here^with  enbmit  my  animal  report  of  observations  on  some  of  the  insects 
ilfectiing  cereal  grains.  For  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  experiments  connected 
with  the  Btadies  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  lam  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen : 
Hon.  Samael  Qargrave,  Princeton ;  Mr.  W.  8.  Ratliff,  Richmond ;  Mr.  Miles  Martin, 
Haishall ;  ELon.  W.  Banks,  La  Porte,  and  Hon.  J.  N.  Lakta,  Hawpatch ;  to  Pardne 
University,  and  later  the  experiment  station.  I  am  also  under  obligations  for  use 
of  land,  «eed,  and  labor  in  carrying  oat  my  own  experiments  here  at  La  Fayette. 

To  yonrself  especially,  and  others  of  the  division,  I  am  under  many  obligations  for 
ibe  determination  of  specimens  and  other  numberless  favors. 
Respeotfally  submitted. 

F.  M.  Websteb. 
Dr.  C.  V.  BiLBY, 

U>  8.  EnUmologiiU 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

Number  and  Development  of  Broods* 

My  experiments,  notes,  and  observations  npon  this  insect  extend 
over  a  period  of  a  little  over  six  years,  and  while  it  received  little  more 
attention  than  was  given  other  whea^destroying  species,  a  considerable 
number  of  facts  have  accamalated  which,  while  not  by  any  means 
clearing  np  all  of  the  mysteries  of  the  pest,  will  nevertheless  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  several  obscare  points.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  of  my  observations  and  experiments  herein  recorded  relate  to  the 
State  of  Indiana,  extending  from  latitude  37^  50'  to  abont  41o  45'  N. 
The  exact  latitude  of  many  places  of  observation  is  given,  not  so  much 
for  the  American  reader  or  investigator  as  for  those  of  other  countries, 
notably  England  and  Russia. 

My  experiments  and  observations  have  been  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively out  of  doors  and  very  largely  in  the  fields,  as  I  consider  indoor 
and  breeding-cage  observations  on  this  species,  except  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  specimens  and  parasites,  of  very  doabtful  value  from  an 
economic  standpoint  or  as  indicating  its  normal  habits.  The  observa- 
tions have  many  of  them  been  once  and  often  twice  substantiated. 

In  ordinary  seasons  and  throughout  the  area  above  indicated  the 
statement  made  long  ago  by  Dr.  Fitch  that  the  Hessian  Fly  is  double 
brooded  is  true.  While  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  fall 
brood  of  adults  seem  to  appear  some  weeks  later  than  in  the  northern 
part,  nevertheless  I  have  found  but  two  destructive  broods.  Between 
these  two  broods,  however,  is  a  considerable  mass  of  fluctuating  indi- 
viduals, the  true  position  of  which  is  rather  anomalous.* 

At  LaFayette,  Ind.,  latitude  40^  27',  wheat  plants  were  transferred 
from  the  fields  to  the  breeding  cages  April  5, 1890,  and  kept  out  of 
doors.  The  seed  producing  these  plants  had  been  sown  the  preceding 
September  3.  On  April  17  a  female  emerged,  and  a  male  appearing 
soon  after,  these,  on  April  22,  were  both  placed  together  on  young 
growing  wheat  planted  in  a  breeding  cage,  out  of  doors.  From  these 
adults  were  secured  June  8.  The  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  off- 
spring of  these,  but  failed  on  account  of  the  wheat  being  killed  by  rust. 
On  June  7,  and  also  on  the  14th,  1888,  in  the  same  locality,  adults  were 
observed  ovipositing,  the  eggs  being  placed  on  the  youngest  and  most 
tender  shoots,  and  there  was  every  evidence  that  these  eggs  developed 
through  the  larval  to  the  flaxseed  stage  by  early  July.  Besides,  I  have 
observed  in  the  same  locality  late-growing  shoots  literally  overron 
with  very  young  larvae  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  found  larvae  as  late  as 
the  10th  of  July. 

On  October  16, 1887,  Mr.  W.  S.  KatliflF,  who  made  a  great  mimber  of 
experiments  for  me,  near  Richmond,  Ind.  (latitude  30o  51'),  secured 
adults  from  a  small  plot  of  wheat  plants  which  appeared  above  the 
ground  September  4.  From  a  plant  from  this  same  plat  that  had  been 
transplanted  indoors,  he  secured  an  adult  female  11  days  earlier.  In 
either  of  these  cases  with  favorable  weather  the  female  could  have 
sent  her  offspring  into  the  winter  in  the  flaxseed  state.  Mr.  Ratliff  also 
observed  adults  on  July  10, 1887.  At  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  the  same  au- 
tumn, I  saw  females  ovipositing  on  !N'ovember  3,  in  a  temperature  of  64^ 
F.,  among  the  plants.  From  a  plat  sown  August  13,  and  which  came  up 
on  the  17th,  I  obtained  adults  of  both  sexes  on  October  1,  44  days  after 
the  plants  appeared  and  48  days  after  sowing.  That  larv»,  even 
though  quite  immature  when  winter  begins,  may  survive  till  spring  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  and  was  especially  true  of  the 
exceedingly  mild  winter  of  1889-'90.    In  fact,  by  a  series  of  sowings  all 

*  Dr.  Fitch  states  that  the  eggs  of  the  fall  hrood  are  deposited  in  the  State  of  New 
York  early  in  September,  and  also  that  *^  the  deposit  is  donbtless  made  later  to  the 
sonth  of  us  than  it  is  here  in  New  York. "  (Seventh  Report.)  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman 
observed  ovi position  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  Maryland,  about  latitude  39^  to  39^ 
30',  during  the  second  week  in  October,  and  mentions  it  as  of  usual  occurrence,  (Th« 
Cultivator,  May,  1641.) 
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of  the  insect  can  be  prodaced  continually  from  April  to  October, 
lad  by  keeping  a  cage  indoors  I  have  prodaced  adults  in  abundance  in 
Ju&oary. 

As  Dr.  Liindeman  has  well  stated,  the  puparia  are  greatly  influenced 
bj  eQ^ironment,  temperature,  etc.,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  the  other 
Btac^ee,  larvse  of  different  ages  being,  for  all  we  know,  influenced  to  a 
different  de^rree.  To  these  facts  must  be  added  another  of  considerable 
■omenty  vis,  while  nominally  two  brooded,  flaxseeds  collected  by  me  in 
theqinDg  of  one  year  have  lived  over  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
This  is  tdao  true  of  at  least  one  of  the  parasites  of  the  species.  How  far 
ttd  nmnber  of  these  interlopers  is  augmented  by  a  retarded  develop- 
sent  of  crreater  or  less  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  there  is  an 
Meession  through  this  means  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  as  though  nature  had  in  this  way  provided  against  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  species. 

Now,  is  it  proper  for  us,  from  these  scattering  individuals,  to  attempt 
U>  eonstmct  distinct  broods  t  It  seems  to  me  not.  I  have  several  times 
sown  wheat  at  La  Fayette  early  in  July  and  never  had  it  seriously  in- 
iBBted  by  Hessian  fly  until  late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  Yeiy 
young  larv»  were  exceedingly  abundant  early  in  October  of  this  year 
m  a  field  of  early-sown  wheat  near  La  Fayette. 

It  is  true  that  observations  during  a  single  season,  in  a  single  locality, 
might  produce  apparently  good  evidence  of  a  third  brood,  but  a  con- 
tinued close  study  of  the  species  in  such  locality  will  probably  show  it 
unfounded.    That  these  aberrant  individuals  may,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, collect  or  <<  bunch''  together  in  certain  flelds  is  probably  true, 
but  my  own  experience  has  been  that  the  following  year  this  irregu- 
larity will  have  disappeared  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
effect  of  the  weather  during  midsummer  and  winter.    On  June  24, 1887, 
near  Princeton,  Indiana,  latitude  38^  23^  K,  I  found  a  field  of  wheat, 
sown  about  the  first  of  the  preceding  November,  literally  alive  with 
larvsB  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  or  quite  full  grown.    There  were  no 
pupsB  to  speak  of  in  this  field  at  the  time,  but  in  other  fields  in  the 
vicinity  these  were  abundant,  but  here  there  was  no  larvae  to  be  found. 
At  this  date  wheat  harvest  was  at  its  height.    The  late-sown  field  had 
evidently  attracted  the  late^appearing  adults  of  the  fall  before,  and 
their  progray,  living  over  in  this  field,  as  delayed  larvsB,  emerged  cor- 
respondingly late  in  the  spring,  giving  rise  to  the  generation  of  larv» 
observed  by  me.    My  reason  for  taking  this  view  is  that  I  have  several 
times  tried  to  draw  off  the  spring  brood  of  flies  by  offering  them  young 
plants  on  which  to  oviposit,  but  have  always  failed,  as  they  seemed  to 
pie&r  tender  shoots  of  older  plants  to  the  young  plants  themselves.   In 
the  foil  this  characteristic  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  reverse,  although 
even  then,  if  attacked  after  tillering,  the  tillers  will  be  chosen  instead 
of  the  main  stem.    The  fall  brood  of  adults  is  probably  the  migratory 
brood,  and  their  power  of  detecting  wheat  plants  is  almost  phenomenal. 
25910— Bull.  23 5 
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I  have  drawn  them  to  a  small  plat  of  wheat  sown  in  a  secladed  comer 
of  my  garden,  in  the  midst  of  town,  fully  half  a  mile  from  any  wlieat 
fields.    Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  a  second  brood  of  larvse  in  June  would. 
be  rather  difficult  to  sustain,  as  the  puparia  of  the  earlier  part  of  tbe 
month  are  kuown  to  remain  in  that  stage  until  September.    Neitlier 
have  I  been  able  to  secure  any  better  evidence  of  a  brood  originating  in 
volunteer  wheat  during  July  and  August.    Puparia  are  to  be  found 
every  year  fix)m  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  in  this  volunteer 
wheat,  but  here  in  Indiana  I  have  never  found  these  sufficiently  namer- 
ous  to  imply  a  distinct  brood.    Professor  Forbes  and  his  assistants, 
working  in  Illinois,  appear  to  have  a  greater  confidence  in  this  extra 
brood  than  myself,  although,  as  will  appear  farther  on,  our  experiments 
were  carried  on  the  one  perfectly  independent  of  the  other,  though  only 
a  few  miles  apart 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  this  field  near  Prince- 
ton, by  Honorable  Samuel  Hargrove,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Purdue  University,  and  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrical- 
ture,  who  willingly  agreed  to  further  aid  in  the  investigations  by  sow- 
ing for  me  plats  of  wheat  at  intervals  of  about  2  weeks,  beginning  as 
soon  as  possible  after  harvest.  Being  detained  in  Louisiana  myself 
until  nearly  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  weather  being  exceedingly  dry, 
no  plats  were  sown  until  August  4, 1887,  followed  by  another  on  August 
22,  and  a  third  September  5.  These  were  sown  on  one  of  Mr.  Hargrove's 
farms,  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Princeton. 

The  first  two  sowings,  owing  to  the  drought,  came  up  sparingly  and 
about  the  same  time.  The  third  was  also  affected  by  drought,  and  did 
not  come  up  until  about  the  1st  of  October.  These  plats  were  sown 
along  the  lower  edge  of  a  high,  rolling  stubble  field,  which  had  been 
too  dry  to  plow,  and  in  which  I  had  found  an  abundance  of  flaxseeds 
the  preceding  June. 

These  plats  were  examined  by  me  on  October  8.  The  two  earlier- 
sown  plats  had  thrown  up  a  good  growth  of  plants,  which  had  tillered 
finely,  being  along  a  low  ravine.  On  these  plats  I  found  a  number  of 
larvse,  which  were  nearly  or  quite  grown,  and  a  less  number  of  flaxseeds, 
one  of  which  was  empty.  Besides  these,  the  plants  were  literally  alive 
with  very  young  larvae,  so  young,  in  fact,  that  they  had  not  yet  lost 
their  reddish  tint.  The  third  plat  had  sent  up  the  normal  number  of 
plants,  which  were  now  in  the  second  leaf.  These  plants  had  not  Ajy- 
peared  in  time  for  the  earlier  deposited  eggs,  but  were  even  more  seriously 
infested  by  young  larvae  than  the  plants  of  the  two  earlier  plats.  One 
of  the  plants  from  the  last  plat  is  before  me,  and  contains  twenty-six 
young  larvae,  all  of  which  must  have  hatched  from  the  eggs  only  a  few 
days  prior  to  my  observations.  Now,  from  whence  did  the  progenitors 
of  these  young  larvae  originate  t  Most  assuredly  not  from  volunteer 
wheat,  because  there  was  none.  Not  from  my  earlier-sown  plats,  else 
these  would  have  shown  the  effect.    There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  but  two 
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other  sources  from  which  they  coald  have  come,  viz,  the  stnbble,  which 
I  know  to  have  been  infested,  and  grasses,  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  species  affecting. 

These  plats  were  plowed  np  soon  after  examination,  as  I  was  afraid 
to  allow  them  to  stand  thus,  a  menace  to  the  adjoining  fields  the  follow- 
ing spring,  though  the  plants  would  have  probably  been  destroyed 
before  even  a  small  portion  of  the  larvae  matured. 

From  aU  the  information  that  I  am.  able  to  gather,  the  usual  time  of 
appearance  of  the  fall  brood  of  adult  flies  in  southern  Indiana  is  the 
last  portion  of  September,  or  some  years  the  first  days  of  October. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  most  observing  farmers,  including 
Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  of  Gorydon,  Harrison  County,  who  is  as  familiar 
with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pest  and  its  effect  upon  fall  wheat  as  I 
am  myself.  Mr.  J.  P.  Londen,  of  Sharp's  Mills,  same  county,  stated 
that  wheat  sown  on  October  1, 1886,  was  damaged  50  per  cent.,  while 
that  sown  on  the  6th  was  injured  only  15  per  cent.  Mr.  J.  A.  Burton, 
writing  from  Mitchell,  Lawrence  County,  !N'ovember  24, 1887,  gave  the 
results  of  his  examination  of  wheatfields  as  follows :  Fields  sown  Sep- 
tember 8,  about  one  plant  in  8  infested ;  sown  September  15,  about 
one  plant  in  12 ;  sown  September  22,  about .  one  plant  in  50,  and 
sown  October  1,  seemingly  free  from  injury.  The  observations  of  these 
gentlemen  also  coincide  with  my  own,  made  in  November,  1888,  in  Har- 
rison and  Posey  Counties.  Therefore,  from  all  the  information  which 
I  hare  been  able  to  gain,  the  best  season  for  wheat  sowing,  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  extreme  southern  Indiana,  is  soon  after 
the  1st  of  October.  Exactly  how  far  northward  this. advice  will  apply 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  cover  territory 
laying  between  latitude  38°  and  39^,  and  possibly  39o  30',  although 
near  the  northern  limit  it  would  probably  be  safe  during  ordinary  years 
to  sow  soon  after  September  25. 

During  the  years  1887  and  1888  Mr.  W.  S.  Eatliff  made  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  careful  observations,  and  sowed  a  series  of  plats  of  wheat 
on  different  dates  near  Kichmond,  Ind.  In  1887  plats  were  sown  August 
5  and  29,  September  12  and  20.  All  of  these  plats  were  attacked  and 
more  or  less  injured  except  the  last,  which  as  late  as  December  19 
showed  not  the  least  injury  by  the  Hessian  fly.  TJp  to  May  31, 1888, 
there  was  very  little  injury  to  this  plat,  and  oven  on  the  above  dat^ 
there  were  very  few  larvse  as  compared  with  the  number  on  the  others. 
From  this  date  on  till  July  11  the  plats  were  all  injured  by  black  and 
red  rusts,  Chinch  bugs,  and  the  Wheat  Stem  maggot,  the  greater  injury 
appearing  to  fall  upon  this,  so  that  at  harvest,  July  11^  the  last  was 
the  poorest  of  all  in  yield,  that  sown  August  15  being  the  best.  The 
sowings  of  1888  were  as  follows :  September  6,  20 ;  October  4, 22  5  No- 
vember 1.  On  November  14  the  first  plat  was  found  to  be  infested  by 
larvae  of  the  Hessian  fly^.  During  June,  1889,  Chinch  bugs  again  at- 
tacked the  plants  growing  on  these  plats^  and  the  grain  aphis  seriously 
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injured  the  later  sown  plats,  so  that  at  harvest,  Jaly  5,  these  latter 
were  the  poorest  of  all,  the  other  three  avera^rfng  aboat  alike.    All  of 
these  plats  daring  both  years  had  been  sown  in  narrow  strips  amon^ 
com  along  one  side,  the  remainder  of  the  field  being  corn,  and  later 
also  sown  to  wheat,  thas  bringing  the  latest-sown  plats  between  those 
sown  earliest  and  the  entire  field  itself,  as  appeared  to  me,  the  severest 
test  to  which  I  coald  subject  the  several  plats.    The  results,  while  not 
conclusive  or  even  entirely  satisfactory,  indicate  that  in  that  latitude 
about  September  25  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  time  to  sow  wheat 
to  escape  fall  attacks  of  the  fiy  and  winter  killing.    A  series  of  plats 
sown  for  me  by  Mr.  Miles  Martin,  of  Marshall,  Parke  County,  lud.,  in 
very  near  the  same  latitude  as  Richmond,  but  nearer  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  gave  rather  more  conclusive  results,  the  sowings  of  Sep- 
tember 22  being  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  attack  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  while  earlier  plats  were  infested. 

In  regard  to  my  own  experiments  here  on  the  Experiment  Station 
grounds  at  Lafayette,  1  may  state  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
voke a  disastrous  attack  of  the  pest,  though  there  has  been  nothing  left 
undone  which  could  possibly  induce  the  adult  flies  to  oviposit  at  any 
time  between  March  and  December;  and  there  Is  probably  not  a  month 
between  these  dates  during  which  the  insect  could  not  have  been  found 
in  all  of  its  stages.  The  two  destructive  broods,  however,  invariably 
appear  in  May  and  September ;  in  the  latter  case  usually  before  the 
20th. 

My  own  experimental  showings  were  rather  more  elaborate  and  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  any  of  my  correspondents,  comprising  a  number 
of  varieties  and  extending  over  several  months.  Without  going  into 
details,  the  experiments  and  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
1887,  plats  comprising  the  varieties  Michigan  Amber,  Glawson  and 
Velvet  Ghafi",  each  one  width  of  a  grain  drill  twenty  rods  in  length,  were 
sown  on  the  following  dates:  August  13,  27;  September  10,  24;  Octo- 
ber 8,  27 ;  November  6, 19.  The  autumn  was  very  dry,  and  the  plants 
of  the  first  six  plats  went  into  winter  in  poor  condition,  being  very 
small,  while  the  last  two  sowings  did  not  come  up  until  the  following 
spring.  JDhe  severe  winter  destroyed  the  plants  so  generally,  that  only 
the  first  three  produced  sufficient  grain  to  pay  for  harvesting.  These 
were  also  the  only  ones  to  suffer  from  the  fall  attack  of  the  fly,  the  first 
producing  adults  October  1.  Plat  8  was  attacked  on  the  following  June, 
and  on  the  26th  was  badly  infested  with  young  larvae,  full-grown  larvae 
and  puparia,  the  latter,  the  most  numerous,  were  found  on  the  16th  of 
July.  The  plats  harvested  produced  a  poor  crop,  but  the  Michigan 
Amber  ranked  first,  Velvet  Ohaff  second,  and  Glawson  the  poorest  of  all. 
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The  condition  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  these  three  plats,  at  the  time  of 
barvest,  Jnly  10,  1888,  may  be  iuferred  from  the  result  of  examinatious 
nade  on  this  date. 

Empty  flaxseeds 15 

Contaiiimg  healthy  pnpse  or  parasites 69 

Larvse 16 

Totol 100 

Aagust  3,  the  state  of  the  insect  in  these  same  plats  was  as  follows : 

Empty  flaxseeds 53 

Contain iDg  healthy  pap^  and  parasites 47 

Total 100 

The  condition  of  the  insect  on  September  1,  as  shown  by  examination 
of  the  stubble,  is  indicated  below : 

Empty  flaxseeds 55 

Healthy  flaxseeds 28 

Parasitized  flaxseeds 17 

Total 100 

Notwithstanding  the  percent  of  healtby  puparia  passing  the  summer 
was  small,  there  is  little  probability  that  many  adult  flies  emerged. 
A  plat  of  the  same  dimensions  was  sown  July  16,  along  one  side  of  the 
first  three  sown  the  previous  faU,  the  plants  of  this  last  sowing  coming 
np  ten  days  later.  This  plat  was  closely  watched.  After  July  17  only 
an  occasional  larva  was  found.  By  August  4  plants  had  been  de- 
stat>yed  by  the  combined  influences  of  chinch  bugs  and  dry  weather, 
bat  a  second  plat  has  been  sown  adjoining,  and  the  plants  of  this  ap- 
peared above  ground  on  August  6.  On  September  4,  200  plants  were 
examined  and  but  two  larvse  were  found  thereon.  A  second  examina- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  plants  from  this  plat,  on  September  15,  re- 
vealed a  small  number  of  young  larvae.  A  third  examination  of  this 
plat  on  October  6  showed  about  1  per  cent  of  the  plants  to  be  infested. 
Stnbble  firom  the  three  original  plats,  keptin  breeding  cages,  outof  doors, 
did  not  give  adults  until  the  17th  of  September,  although  it  is  quite 
probable  that  some  few  were  abroad  before  that  date.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  no  great  number  could  have  emerged  from  the  stubble, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  empty,  flaxseeds  between  July  10  and 
September  1  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  parasites.  This  appears  all 
the  more  probable,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  these  parasites 
daring  July  and  August  emerge  in  breeding  cages,  and  at  once  begin 
to  oviposit  in  flaxseed  in  the  stubble  from  which  they  had  themselves 
emerged.  The  percentage  of  healthy  puparia  reaching  September  in 
safety,  however,  was  probably  unusally  small,  as  experiments  on  the 
same  ground  the  following  year  did  not  suffer  near  so  much  from  either 
&11  or  spring  attacks.  Another  feature  of  these  experiments  is,  that 
it  strongly  indicates  that  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  parasites  emerge 
prior  to  the  1st  of  August.    Indeed,  stubble  from  the  entire  length  of 
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the  State;  collected  in  June  and  placed  in  breeding  ont  of  doors  liere 
at  La  Fayette,  has  indicated  the  truth  of  this. 

The  sowings  of  1888  were  made  on  August  30,  September  18,  October 
3,  6.  Of  these,  only  the  first  sown  were  attacked  in  the  fall,  that  sown 
on  September  18  being  in  the  best  condition  the  following  July.  Dur- 
ing May,  1889,  the  plants  of  these  plats  were  found  to  be  mnch  less 
infested  than  some  fields  a  considerable  distance  away,  although  such 
fields  had  been  sown  on  oats  stubble,  while  the  ground  on  which  my 
experiments  were  located  was  the  same  that  had  been  used  for  this 
purpose  the  previous  year. 

The  sowings  of  1889  were  continued  on  the  same  grounds,  the  plats 
being  sown  September  3-20,  October  4-18,  November  4.  The  antumn 
attack  was  the  most  severe  on  the  first  plat,  but  the  extremely  mild  fall 
and  winter  was  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  flies  that  the 
spring  attack  was  unnsnally  severe,  and  appeared  to  fall  upon  the 
three  earlier  sown  plats  with  about  equal  force.  The  later  sown  plats, 
though  the  plants  were  much  the  younger,  did  not  suffer  so  much,  bat 
these  were  very  seriously  affected  by  the  weather  during  early  spring. 

These  experiments  appeared  to  indicate  that,  in  this  latitude,  while 
wheat  sown  as  early  as  the  last  of  August  may  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  during  particular  seasons  produce  as  good  or  even  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  when  sown  at  a  later  date,  yet  such  cases  are  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule ;  but  that  wheat  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  20th  of  September  stands  the  best  chance  of  evading  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fly  and  withstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  the  regular 
operations  of  the  University  farm  during  the  last  seven  years  certainly 
substantiate.  It  is  the  custom  with  the  experiment  farm,  each  year, 
to  sow  the  regular  field  crop  at  this  time,  and  in  no  case  has  severe 
injury  been  sustained  from  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly.  Fields  on  ad- 
joining farms  sown  at  earlier  dates  have  frequently  been  seriously  in- 
jured, although  this  has  not  Invariably  followed. 

Another  series  o^  experimental  sowings  was  carried  on  for  me  by  Hon. 
W.  A.  Banks,  near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  about  latitude  41°  36'.  The  first 
series  of  these  sowings  was  begun  in  August  of  1887.  The  sowings  of 
1888  were  not  carried  on  under  Mr.  Banks's  immediate  supervision,  and 
'were  of  little  value.  No  experiments  were  made  in  1889,  but  a  well 
planned  and  carefully  executed  series  were  sown  in  the  fall  of  1890, 
The  series  of  1887,  each  of  which  comprised  two  widths  of  a  grain  drill, 
extended  along  one  side  of  the  field  about  60  rods  in  length,  the  first 
of  which  was  sown  on  August  13,  the  plants  appearing  above  ground 
within  a  few  days.  The  second  sowing  was  on  August  23,  a  third  on 
September  2,  the  fourth  September  12,  the  fifth  September  22,  the 
sixth  and  last  on  October  7.  These  plats  were  visited  by  me  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  and  their  condition  found  to  be  as  follows:  The  first  was  found 
to  be  infested  by  great  numbers  of  larvae  and  puparia,  some  of  the 
shells  of  the  latter  being  empty,  and  the  plants  were  seriously  dam- 
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aged.  The  second  plat  was  even  worse  injored  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  much  worse  than  either  of  the  others.  The  fonrth  appeared  to  be 
almost  as  badly  infested  as  the  third,  but  it  had  only  partly  tillered, 
and  hence  there  was  a  better  prospect  for  it  to  throw  up  unaffected 
shoots.  The  fifth  had  not  tillered,  and  was  only  very  slightly  infested, 
with  very  young  larvae,  while  the  sixth  was  not  yet  up. 

Ou  Apnl  12, 1888,  the  plats  were  visited  again.  Al>out  25  per  cent 
of  the  plants  on  the  first  three  plats  appeared  to  have  survived.  The 
foarth  was  apparently  50  per  cent  better,  the  fifth  was  in  almost 
as  good  shape  as  the  fourth,  while  the  sixth  was  backward,  the  plants 
belDg  small  and  thin  on  the  ground. 

The  estimate  yield,  made  by  Mr.  Banks  at  time  of  harvest,  on 
the  basis  of  20  bushels  per  acre  as  an  average  yield,  was  as  follows : 
First  plat,  50  per  cent;  second,  50  per  cent ;  third,  65  percent;  fourth, 
90  per  cent;  fifth,  70  per  cent.  The  remainder  of  the  field  was  sown 
on  September  2,  and  shared  in  the  destruction  in  common  with  plat 
3.  Another  field  at  some  distance  from  this  was  sown  about  Septem- 
ber 20  and  sustained  no  material  injury. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  three  plats  were  sown  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  first  three  at  La  Fayette,  yet  stubble  from  the  first 
three  plats  at  La  Porte,  collected  on  September2  and  placed  in  a  breed- 
ing cage  beside  another  containing  stubble  from  the  first  three  at  La 
Fayette,  gave  adult  flies  nearly  a  week  earlier.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  adults  from  Mr.  Banks's  plats  emerged  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 15,  while  those  from  my  own  did  not  reach  their  maximum  num- 
bers until  after  the  15th,  and  from  then  on  till  the  25th.  In  both 
cases,  however,  a  few  stragglers  emerged  occasionally  until  early  in 
October.  As  previously  stated,  the  plats  of  1888  were  not  properly 
sown,  Mr.  Banks  not  being  able  to  attend  to  them  himself;  but  a  visit 
to  the  locality  on  November  8  revealed  but  very  little  injury  to  wheat 
which  had  been  sown  after  the  middle  of  September. 

The  experiment  plats  of  1890  were  sown  September  1,  10,  20,  30. 
These  were  examined  late  in  October  and  fully  substantiated  the  ex- 
periments of  previous  years.  The  sowing  of  September  1  was  consid- 
erably injured,  while  that  of  the  10th  was  very  seriously  affected,  as 
was  also  a  large  field  adjoining  sown  but  a  day  or  two  later.  The  sow- 
ing of  September  20  was  comparatively  free  from  attack,  while  that 
sown  September  30  appeared  to  have  almost  entirely  escaped  injury. 

The  sixth  and  last  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  me  by  Hon. 
J.  N.  Latta,  at  Haw  Patch,  Lagrange  County,  In  about  the  same  lati- 
tude as  La  Porte.  The  sowings  were  made  in  1887,  the  first  being 
drilled  on  July  28,  but  owing  to  drought  the  plants  did  not  appear 
above  ground  until  about  the  28th  of  August.  The  second  plat  was 
sown  on  August  15,  but  came  up  the  same  time  as  the  first ;  the  third, 
sown  September  1,  came  up  September  6;  the  fourth,  sown  September 
12y  eame  up  September  21 ;  the  fifth,  sown  September  24,  came  up  the 
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28;  while  the  sixth  and  last  was  sown  October  12 j  and  did  not  come 
up  until  about  the  20th.  These  plats  were  examined  by  me  on  Octo- 
ber 17 ;  the  first  three  and  the  last  sown  were  very  poor,  the  fourtli 
and  fifth  promising  a  fBor  yield.  A  field  adjoining,  sown  on  the  same 
day  as  plat  5,  did  not  suffer  from  the  fly  and  produced  nearly  an  aver- 
age yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre. 

The  results  of  these  meager  experiments  have,  as  a  rule,  proven 
correct  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers.  I  have  not  only  observed  this 
myself,  but  it  has  become  well  known  in  the  locality  that  wheat  sown 
before  September  15  and  after  the  30th  of  the  same  month  seldom  pro- 
duces a  good  crop,  while  that  sown  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  is 
the  most  likely  to  escape  the  attack  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and,  as  a  general 
thing  winters,  as  well  as  that  sown  earlier. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  entire  system  of  experiments,  it 
seems  that  while  no  exact  date  can  be  laid  down  for  the  appearing  of 
the  fall  brood  of  fly  in  any  precise  locality,  there  is,  notwithstandinjg:, 
a  gradual  delay  in  its  appearance  as  we  go  from  the  north  southward. 
In  other  words,  there  is  here  a  characteristic  element  in  the  life  history 
of  the  species  which  may  be  utilized  by  the  farmer  to  his  advantage. 
Fruit-growers,  I  believe^  estimate  that  in  spring  the  season  advances 
northward  at  the  rate  of  about  12  miles  per  day.  This  would  be  a 
trifle  less  than  6  days  per  degree  of  latitude.  If  farmers  in  extreme 
northern  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan  can  sow  their  wheat  with 
safety  about  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  September  (and  we  have  demon- 
strated that  the  fall  brood  emerges  largely  prior  to  the  15th),  and 
farmers  in  extreme  southern  Indiana  must  delay  sowing  until  after  the 
first  days  of  October,  there  must  be  a  general  system  of  retardation, 
which,  if  understood,  may  be  used  to  advantage  throughout  the  inter- 
vening territory. 

Starting  m  southern  Michigan  on  the  12th  to  15th  and  passing  4 
degrees  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  we  should  expect 
about  the  same  condition  of  the  Hessian  fly  during  the  first  week  of 
October.  That  is,  if  we  pass  the  danger  line  about  the  second  week 
of  September  In  southern  Michigan,  we  should  expect  to  encounter  it 
again  in  southern  Indiana  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  October.  A 
considerable  correspondence  and  my  own  experiments  indicate  that 
this  is  usually  true.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  give  precise  dates  for  given  localities,  as  there  is 
another  element  which  is  likely  to  figure  in  these  calculations,  viz,  ele- 
vation. It  has  been  stated  upon  reliable  authority  that  ^^  an  elevation 
of  350  &et  is  equal  to  1  degree  of  cold  in  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, or  60  miles  on  the  surface  northward."  *  While  we  ^an  hardly 
expect  this  to  influence  comparatively  level  countries  like  the  State  of 
Indiana  at  least  to  any  marked  degree,  extensive  areas  of  high  table- 

*  Diaper's  Intelleotual  Development  of  Europe,  Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  revised 
edition,  vol.  1,  p.  29. 
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iMftds  would  be  apt  to  show  its  effect  more  distiDctly.  There  may  also 
be  some  obsoare  influence  pecaliar  to  the  natures  of  the  different  soils. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  experiments  have  fallen  far  short 
of  settling  the  whole  problem,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  been 
earried  as  far  as  profitable,  and  the  matter  is  now  in  proper  state  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  intelligent  farmer,  whose  experimental  plats  are  his 
fteids.  And  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  done  with  a  feeling  on  my  part 
that  whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  matter  will  stand  as  a  nn- 
deos  about  which  others  may  build,  while  whatever  there  may  be  of 
error  will  as  surely  disappear. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  LARYM   ON  THE  PLANTS. 

The  effect  of  the  larvsD,  especially  on  the  young  plants,  does  not  ap- 
I^ear  to  be  generally  understood,  and  I  have  myself  been  able  to  verify 
either  the  figures  or  descriptions  of  Fitch  and  Packard  only  in  excep- 
tional cases.    The  swollen  bulb  just  above  the  roots  in  Fitch's  figures 
^▼es  but  a  vagne  idea  of  the  true  appearance,  while  Packard's  figure 
represents  plants  which  have  very  evidently  sprang  from  seeds  only 
slightly  covered  by  the  soil.    Besides,  the  former  figure  only  represents 
the  condition  of  the  plants  long  after  the  larvae  have  done  their  work, 
and  the  latter,  aside  from  the  shoot  being  shorter,  gives  no  idea  of  the 
apx>earance  of  an  infested  stem,  as  found  in  nature,  growing  in  the  fields. 
The  yellow  color  of  the  foliage — ^there  is  usually  more  brown  than  yellow 
about  it — appears  later,  after  the  larvae  are  fall-fed,  and  then  it  is  largely, 
at  least,  confined  to  the  younger  leaves,  the  older  ones,  nnder  whose 
sheaths  the  larvae  occur,  are  killed  by  the  fi^eezing  weather  of  winter.    In 
Circular  No.  2  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Pardae  Uni- 
versity I  have  given  a  representation  of  an  infested  plant  fresh  from  the 
field  drawn  from  natare.    The  plant  had  been  attacked  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance above  gronnd  and  had  not  tillered.    The  leaves  under  these 
conditions  at*e  broader,  darker  green,  more  vertical  and  bunchy.    The 
youngest  leaf  on  a  healthy  plant  as  it  unfolds  and  pashes  upward  is  of 
a  tubular  form  and  spindle-shaped,  somewhat  as  represented  in  Pack- 
ard's figure  of  a  healthy  plant    In  the  case  of  an  afifected  plant,  the 
stem  having  been  destroyed  below  ground,  the  spindle-shaped  central 
leaf  is  always  absent.    The  difference  between  a  healthy  and  infested 
plant  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  figares.    If  a  plant  has  already  till- 
ered, each  of  the  identical  laterals,  as  they  are  attacked,  will  begin  to 
take  on  the  form  and  color  above  described.    It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
possible  to  detect  an  infected  plant  withont  removing  it  from  the 
ground,  but  also  to  determine  the  individnal  tiller  infested.    Now,  while 
this  feature  of  infested  plants  is  so  very  clearly  marked,  at  least  after 
tbe  larvae  are  one-third  grown,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint  of  so 
mach  importance  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  over- 
looked, yet  I  can  not  myself  lay  claim  to  the  fact  by  right  of  discovery, 
as  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  farmer  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  and  was 
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the  oatcome  of  circular  No- 1,  issued  in  October,  1884,  from  Purdue 
Univeraity.  It  was  only  after  testing  the  stability  of  this  feature  in 
various  fields,  under  widely  .different  conditions,  that  I  placed  fall 
reliance  upon  its  permanency.  An  illustrated  circular  of  inquiry,  No.  2, 
issued  by  myself  from  Purdue  University  during  the  fall  of  1887, 
brought  also  a  great  number  of  replies,  from  among  which  I  have 
selected  the  two  following,  because  of  their  widely  separated  localities 
and  the  well-known  ability  of  the  writers: 

Clyde,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1887. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  wheat  plants  infested  with  Hessian  fly, 
and  as  iUastrated  and  explained  by  Fig.  3  of  circnlar,  1  believe  that  it  is  correct  in  the 
main,  especially  the  darker  color  possessed  by  infected  plants  over  healthy  plants, 
•  and  this  is,  as  yon  say,  qnite  different  from  the  information  given  by  Fitch  and  Pack- 
ard; and  yon  have  published  this  quite  constant  and  true  form  and  condition  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe.  I  had  noticed  this  somewhat  a  year  ago,  and  in  bringing  up  the 
destruction  done  by  the  Hessian  fly  in  a  Orange  meeting,  I  found  that  a  number  of 
farm§r8  reported  this  very  condition,  viz:  wheu  fields  or  parts  of  fields  looked  extra 
dark  colored  and  healthy,  damage  fVom  the  fly  was  to  be  apprehended  there.  Still, 
the  yellow  color  came  after  a  while,  especially  with  early-sown  winter  wheat  in  a 
long  autumn  or  the  following  spring.  I  think  the  spring  brood  are  apt  to  select 
tillers. 

Truly, 

W.  L.  Dbverbaux. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Webster, 

La  FayetUy  Intl. 


University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Berkeley^  December  15,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  November  28,  with  circular  relating  to  appearance  of 
grain  infested  with  Hessian  fly,  received.  The  appearances  yon  describe  are  quite 
characteristic  of  fly-infested  grain  here,  but  it  is  not  seen  in  the  fall,  for  we  do  not  have 
any  grain  above  ground  at  that  time.  The  districts  in  which  the  fly  is  found  in  this 
State  are  of  narrow  area  comparatively  near  the  coast.  In  these  parts  it  is  not  usual 
to  sow  grain  until  after  the  winter  rains  have  wet  the  ground  enough  for  plowing, 
and  sowing  can  some  years  be  made  as  late  as  the  last  of  February,  and  still  do  well. 
It  is  better,  however,  both  for  the  growth  of  the  grain  and  baffling  of  the  fly,  to  sow 
in  January  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition.  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  find  the 
flaxseeds  until  about  the  first  of  March,  and  then  it  is  that  the  grain  assumes  the  fea- 
ture you  describe.  It  is  a  very  bunchy  growth,  with  very  few  yellow  leaves  and  ex- 
ceedingly few  seed  stems  thrown  out.  On  some  of  our  plats  there  will  not  be  a  single 
stem,  but  the  grain  will  remain  bunchy  and  low  for  weeks,  and  then  will  turn  yellow 
and  die  as  the  dry  season  comes  on.  On  other  plats  there  will  be  a  seed  stem  thrown 
out  here  and  there,  and  a  few  heads  will  ripen. 

Such  is  my  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  past  crops.    We  do  not  intend  to  sow 
wheat  and  barley  this  year  on  our  fly-infested  ground,  but  the  pest  may  follow  our 
sowing  on  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  if  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  will 
watch  the  plants  and  send  you  specimens. 
Tours  very  truly, 

E.  J.  WiCESON. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Webster. 
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If  the  soil  is  rich  aud  the  plants  are  attacked  before  they  have  til- 
lered, these  last  will  be  thrown  oat  from  the  roots  which  are  not 
hijiired.  These,  if  the  fall  be  very  favorable,  and  the  winter  does  not 
oommence  too  early,  will  often  winter  throagh  and  produce  stem  bear- 
ing heads  the  following  harvest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antamn  be 
dry,  or  the  ground  be  frozen  early  in  the  season^  the  crop  will  probably 
prove  a  failure.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  fields  will  present  a  much 
better  appearance  the  following  June,  and  give  a  much  better  yield 
tban  oonld  have  been  anticipated  from  appearances  during  the  fall.  The 
practical  value  of  knowing  how  to  detect  the  infested  plants  readily 
is  in  that  the  destruction  may  be  observed  and  the  damage  estimated 
long  before  the  foliage  turns  brown  or  yellow,  and  the  fields  be  plowed 
up  and  resown  or  allowed  to  remain,  as  the  owner  judges  best.  If  re- . 
sown^  it  would  seem  best  to  replow  also.  Mr.  W.  A.  Olipbant,  of  Pike 
County,  southern  Indiana,  writing  me  in  the  fall  of  1884,  in  reply  to 
circular  Ko.  1,  stated  that  of  300  acres  he  had  resown  200  acres  after  re- 
plowing,  and  100  acres  without  plowing.  The  first  yielded  him  27 J  and 
the  last  11  bushels  per  acre. 

The  popular  notion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  larvse  on  the  straw  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  usually  correct.  This  year,  however,  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptioD,  at  least  so  far  as  southern  and  central  Indiana  is  concerned. 
As  fiar  north  at  least  as  La  Fayette  the  larvae  of  the  spring  brood  were 
located  just  above  the  roots,  and  the  straw  did  not  break  at  the  lower 
joints,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  either  fell  or  was  blown  over  ft*om  the 
roots,  the  culm  usually  being  uninjured  elsewhere.  I  observed  this  to 
a  very  limited  extent  at  Oxford,  Indiana,  in  1881.  In  fields  about  La 
Porte,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  none  of  this  lower  attack  of 
the  plant  was  noticed,  the  larvae  and  later  the  puparia  being  invariably 
found  just  above  some  of  the  lower  joints.  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Do- 
minion entomologist  of  Canada,  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  En- 
tomological Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Indianapolis  that  the  wheat  about  Ottawa,  Canada,  had 
this  year  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  larvae  of  the  spring  brood  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  I  had  observed  at  La  Fayette  and  south- 
ward. Quite  a  percentage  of  the  pupae  in  the  fields  about  La  Porte 
were  located  so  high  up  the  stem  as  to  render  it  probable  that  they 
would  be  carried  away  with  the  straw.  As  yet  I  have  not  found  a  good 
reason  for  this  difference,  but  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  killing  down 
of  the  plants  during  the  preceding  March  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  as  this  was  less  severe  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

THE  EFEBCT  OF  THE  WEATHER  OX  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FALL  BROOD. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  aatumos  are  more  favorable  for  the  developraent  of 
the  insect  than  otbers,  but  jast  what  the  favorable  influences  are  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Mr.  Ratliff,  at  Richmond,  saw  an  adult  emerge  from  the  pupa  on  October  16; 
the  wheat  which  it  infested  appeared  above  ground  on  September  4.    Between  these 
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two  dates,  Mr.  Rati  iff 's  notes  f^ive  the  follow!  Dg  record  of  minimuin  temperatures 

tbrough  wbich  the  insect  must  have  necessarily  passed. 

September  23  (frost) 26^ 

October  6  (light  frost) 26^ 

October  11  (light  frost) 34° 

October  12  (light  frost) 2€P 

October  14  (heavy  frost) 24° 

October  15  (frost) 26°  . 

October  16  (light  frost) 29<^ 

Bains  on  September  11,  26,  October  10.  Totftl  precipitation  daring  September  and 
October,  2.50  inches. 

At  La  Fayette,  the  same  year,  I  found  adults  ovipositing  on  November  3,  bat  of  Che 
origin  of  these  flies  of  coarse  nothing  was  known.  The  temperatare  through  which 
these  must  have  passed,  supposing  the  eggs  from  which  they  evolved  were  deposited 

after  September  1,  was  as  follows : 

Min.temp. 

September  23 39^ 

September24  (first  frost) 29^ 

October  11 39<^ 

October  12  (frost) 29^ 

October  14  (frost) 33° 

October  15  (frost) 31^ 

October  16 38^ 

October  19  (frost) 31^ 

October  20  (light  snow) 37*^ 

October  21 29° 

October  22 2W 

October  25  (frost) 19^ 

October  26  (frost) 21° 

October  27  (frost) 2lo 

October  28  (frost) 28^ 

October  29 33^ 

October  30  (frost) 19^ 

October  31 28° 

November  1  (frost) 28° 

November  2  (frost)* 36^ 

November  3  (frost) 32^ 

Eains  on  September  7, 13, 14,  22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  October  3,  9,  10,  12, 
23.    TotAl  rainfall,  4.G4  inches. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  adult  flies  may  emerge  and 
oviposit  under  what  we  suppose  to  be  very  adverse  circumstances.  To 
what  extent  the  eggs  and  young  larvse  are  able  to  withstand  such 
weather  I  have  no  facilities  at  present  for  demonstrating.  The  major 
portion  of  the  small  brood  of  flies,  however,  emerge  during  a  more 
favorable  period,  and  for  meteorological  aid  against  these  we  can  only 
look  to  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  though  to  the  south 
a  portion  of  September  might  be  included.  But  the  straggling  indi- 
viduals, which,  as  I  have  proved,  may  originate  from  stubble,  volunteer, 
or  even  early  sown  grain,  and  which  I  myself  can  find  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  not  considering  either  the  retarded  or  accelerated  individuals 
of  either  one  or  the  other  or  both  broods,  have  it  in  their  power  to  repro- 
duce a  considerable  progeny,  which,  though  of  themselves  not  a  serious 
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aeoaee  to  the  crop,  yet,  added  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  brood, 
peatly  increase  the  probabilities  of  serioaa  damage.  For  these  a  long, 
mild  aatamn,  extending  into  December,  woald  appear  to  be  exceedingly 
faTorable,  as  it  woald  enable  their  progeny  to  enter  winter  in  a  com- 
paratively hardy  state,  and  probably  prodace  late  appearing  larv» 
the  following  year  simaltaneously  with  or  bat  little  in  advance  of  the 
progeny  of  the  earlier  appearing  adults  of  spring.  In  other  words,  the 
one  winters  as  advanced  pnparia  or  anemerged  adults,  the  other  as  ad- 
Tanced  larvse  or  newly  formed  paparia.  It  thus  appears  that  while  the 
aatamn  nsnally  has  little  effect  on  the  major  portion  of  the  fall  brood, 
a  mild  October  and  November  may  emphasize  the  destructiveness  of 
the  pest.  So  far  as  observed  by  me,  a  damp  spring,  even  though  a 
cold  one,  is  also  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  insect,  while  dry, 
hot  sammers  are  as  unfavorable,  and  cause  serious  mortality  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  fall  brood  of  adults. 

PRBVBNTIVB  MKA8URBS. 

These  may  be  noticed  as  follows :  Sowing  at  the  proper  time ;  bam- 
ing  the  stubble ;  rotation  of  crops ;  sowing  long,  narrow  plats  in  late 
summer  as  baits;  applying  quick-acting  fertilizers  to  seriously  infested 
fields  in  the  fall  in  order  to  encourage  attacked  plants  to  throw  up  fresh 
tillers,  and  to  increase  the  vigor  of  these  that  they  may  make  sufficient 
growth  to  withstand  the  winter. 

None  of  the  measures  are  original  with  me,  and  in  fact  the  most  of 
them  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  species  itself.  There  is  certainly 
much  to  be  gained  by  the  farmer  in  timing  his  sowing  so  as  to  avoid 
the  larger  part  of  the  fall  injury,  and  if  all  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
would  sow  about  the  same  time  even  a  serious  outbreak  would  be  so 
diffused  as  to  lessen  its  injury. 

The  burning  of  the  stubble  after  harvest,  when*  it  is  practical  to  do 
80,  is  usually  recommended  by  the  majority  of  writers.    The  plan  is 
criticised  by  some  authors  on  the  plea  that  the  parasites  are  also  de- 
stroyed, which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  themselves  overcome  the 
fly.    This  idea  has  always  appeai*ed  to  me  to  be  both  theoretically  and 
practically  wrong.    If  only  the  normal  number  of  wheat  plants  allowed 
by  nature  to  spring  up  under  a  perfectly  natural  environment  were  pro- 
duced, then  the  theory  would  be  correct,  because  nature  would  then  be 
working  out  her  plans  from  the  beginning.    As  the  facts  exist  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  plants  are  produced  where  nature  intended  but  one. 
Her  domain  is  invaded  and  her  law  defied  at  the  beginning.    The  Hes- 
sian Fly  is  itself  a  parasite,  the  wheat  plant  being  its  host,  and  what  we 
term  its  parasites  are  practically  only  secondaries.   In  the  Hessian  Fly 
nature  has  an  efficient  servant  in  controlling  the  wheat  plant,  and  the 
parasites  of  the  former  seem  to  be  on  guard  to  see  that  the  duty  is  not 
overdone*    Kow  we  outrage  nature  and  expect  that  she  will  uphold  us 
by  destroying  these  servants  and  permitting  the  indignity  to  go  on. 
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With  this  state  of  afFairs  the  American  farmer  has  found  that  the  Hes- 
sian Fly  will  be  overcome  by  its  parasites  only  temporarily,  and  then  a»t 
the  expense  of  a  larger  per  cent  of  at  least  one  crop.  By  burning  the 
stubble  we  destroy  all  of  the  pest  and  also  numerous  other  enemiea 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  at  the  time.  The  present  season , 
however,  many  of  the  flaxseeds  were  so  situated  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
enough  heat  would  have  reached  them  to  have  destroyed  them. 

In  a  rotation  of  crop  the  adults  are  obliged  to  travel  about  in  search 
of  the  fields,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  their  being  destroyed  while 
thus  engaged.  This,  however,  has  its  exceptions,  as  we  observed  at  New 
Oastle, about  30  miles  northwest  of  Bichmond,  Indiana, on  November  17, 
1888.  The  whole  field  had  been  sown  in  standing  corn,  a  portion  of  it 
about  the  5th  of  September  and  the  remainder  considerably  later.  The 
early  sown  portion  had  been  seriously  attacked  and  at  least  85  per  cent 
destroyed;  the  later  sown  portion  was  only  slightly  injured,  as  was  late 
sown  wheat  generally  in  the  community.  Here  at  the  Indiana  Experi- 
ment Station  the  plan  of  rotation  is  as  follows :  Corn  one  year,  followed 
by  oats  one  year,  wheat  one  year,  clover  and  grass  two  years.  The 
wheat  fields  are  never  seriously  affected  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
Fly. 

Sowing  narrow  strips  about  the  fields,  early  in  the  fall,  as  decoys,  was 
long  ago  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Fitch,  but  the  advice  has  been,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  totally  ignored  by  the  farmer.  While  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  thus  entrap  the  major  part  of  the  fall  brood  of  larvae, 
it  is  certainly  possible  to  entice  to  these  plats  the  stragglers  and  inter- 
lopers, which  we  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  considerable  injury.  In 
this  way  the  farmer  can,  in  a  measure,  continue  the  influences  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  in  sharply  separating  and  defining  the  two  broods.  In 
other  words,  while  he  can  not  eradicate  the  pest  in  this  way,  he  can 
weaken  its  power  to  commit  serious  injury.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
volunteer  wheat,  springing  up  after  the  wheat  has  been  plowed,  can  be 
used  as  decoys,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  until  the  date  of  sowing  the 
fields,  these  volunteer  plants  should,  by  all  means,  be  plowed  under 
as  deeply  as  practicable,  or  grazed  off  by  pasturing.  Simply  killing 
the  plants  will  not  do,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Oliphant,  previously  cited,  and  by  the  observations  of  Professor  Forbes 
in  Illinois.*  If  volunteer  wheat  is  allowed  to  stand  at  all,  it  should  not 
be  for  over  a  fortnight.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  thes6  decoys  will 
probably  vary  with  the  latitude.  For  northern  Indiana  they  should  be 
sown  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  September.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  this  I  have,  as  previously  stated,  no  definite  information  as 
to  the  date  of  appearance  of  the  fall  brood  of  flies,  and  hence  can  not 
undertake  to  settle  the  date  of  sowing.  These  decoys  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  over  four  weeks  at  the  farthest,  and  should  he  plowed 

*  Bnlletin  3,  State  Ent.,  111.,  p.  48,  1887. 
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Tery  soon  after  the  crop  is  sown,  tarniug  the  infested  plants  nnder  and 
thoroaghly  covering  them.  Simple  cultivation,  whereby  the  plants 
are  only  killed,  would  probably  only  destroy  a  portion  of  the  insects, 
the  full-grown  larv»  very  likely  going  through  the  remainder  of  their 
transformations. 

The  application  of  fertilizers  is,  I  believe,  here  in  this  State  confined 
to  tfae  poorer  soils,  and  there  more  for  its  general  effect  on  the  crops 
than  as  against  the  effects  of  insects.  The  idea  in  late  sowing  is  to 
retard  the  plants  so  that  they  do  not  appear  until  after  the  greater  part 
of  the  Ml  brood  of  flies  have  appeared  and  died,  then  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  this  delay  by  aiding  the  plants  to  make  the  greatest  possi- 
ble growth  before  winter  closes  in,  which  will  the  better  enable  them  to 
withstand  its  rigors.  In  this  direction,  it  would  seem  that  the  applica- 
tion of  proper  commercial  fertilizers  would  pay  by  the  effect  upon  the 
growing  plants,  even  though  the  land  itself  was  not  in  actual  want  of 
such  treatment.  The  application  to  a  field  which  has  previously  been 
serionsly  damaged,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  throwing  out  of 
fresh.  tiUers,  is  for  practically  the  same  purpose;  and  if  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  throw  out  the  later  shoots  freely,  if  not  too  late  in  the  season, 
many  may  be  enabled  to  secure  sufficient  vigor  to  sustain  them  until 
spring.  Whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  plow  and  resow  than 
to  try  to  secure  a  crop  from  the  infested  field  by  the  aid  of  fertilizers 
is,  of  course,  a  question  which  each  farmer  must  decide  for  himself  in 
accordance  with  the  time  of  year  and  extent  of  injury  already  done. 

These  measures  are  all  of  them  practical  and  entail  little  if  any 
unnsaal  expense.  In  fact,  good  farming  presupposes  that  the  most  of 
them  will  be  carried  out  as  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  business. 
Where  clover  is  to  follow  wheat  it  of  course  precludes  the  burning  of 
stubble  or  the  destruction  of  volunteer  plants,  but  it  necessitates  the 
rotation  of  crop,  and  decoys  can  be  sown  and  the  seeding  delayed.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  farmer  to  become  so  situated  that  he  can  not 
carry  out  some  of  these  measures,  and  if  this  were  done  generally,  and 
every  year,  the  Hessian  fly  would,  in  all  probability,  become  of  so  little 
importance  that  it  would  cease  to  enter  seriously  into  the  problem  of 
successful  wheat  growing. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Division  of  Entomology, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  February  27 y  1891. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  Bulletin  No.  24  of 
this  Division.    It  consists  of  a  preliminary  report  u]K)n  the  special  in- 
Testigatkm  of  the  Cotton  Boll  worm  {Heliothis  armigera  Hiibn.)  which 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1890-'91. 
Kesiiectfully, 

C.   V.  ElLBY. 

EntomologUL 
Hou.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  bulletin  consists  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mally 
npon  the  progress  of  the  special  investigation  of  the  Cotton  Boll-worm 
which  has  been  carried  on  under  the  Division  since  the  appropriation 
hecame  available,  July  1, 1890.  Mr.  Mally  has  had  charge  of  the  minor 
details  of  the  investigation,  and  has  been  constantly  in  the  field  since 
last  July.  He  also  summarizes  the  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Mc- 
Neill aud  Booth.  The  Boll  Worm  was  treated  at  some  length  in  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  and  the  chief 
object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  conduct  further  experiments 
with  remedies,  as  well  as  to  verify  the  value  of  those  already  employed. 
A  thorough  series  of  experiments  has  been  planned  with  the  diseases 
of  Heliothis  aud  allied  insects,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  practically 
atilize  them.  Incidentally  I  have  desired  to  ascertain  new  facts,  if 
possible,  and  to  verify  or  disprove  what  has  been  previously  written  in 
connection  with  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  species. 

The  observers  have  all  been  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  unexpected 
lack  of  material.  The  funds  were  not  available  until  the  season  was 
three-fourths  spent.  The  observations  so  far  ma<le  will,  therefore,  have 
to  be  supplemented  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  It  transpires  that 
the  ravages  of  the  Boll  Worm  have  been  overestimated,  and  that  while 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  bolls  are  damaged  in  an  average  season  in 
Mississippi,  onlv  about  one  third  of  this  damage  is  done  by  this  insect. 
Several  other  species  which  do  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Boll  Worm  are  treated  in  this  report.  Some  new  food-plants  have  been 
found,  and  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
which  are  here  treated  with  more  care  and  detail  than  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  the  subject.  Two  new  parasites  have  been  discovered,  and 
observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  the  eg^  parasite  {Trick' 
ogramma  pretiosa  Riley)  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  this  insect,  as  it  is,  also,  in  that  of  the  Cotton  Worm  (Aletia  xylina 
Say),  and  the  Grass  Worm  or  Fall  Army  Worm  {Laphygma  frxigiperda 
Smith  &  Abbott).  A  careful  count  shows  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
were  destroyed  by  this  useful  parasite.  All  of  the  old  remedies  have 
been  once  more  tested,  and  the  use  of  corn  as  a  trap  crop  is  again  shown 
to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  protecting  the  cotton  crop. 
The  old  subjects  of  attracting  the  moths  to  lights  and  poisoned  sweets 
have  once  more  been  carefully  considered,  and  my  former  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed,  that  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  either  of 
these  methods.    The  pyrethrum  experiments,  from  which  I  had  much 
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hope,  have  not  proved  very  favorable,  while  experiments  with  a  large 
Series  of  other  vegetable  insecticides  have  given  no  practical  results 
as  yet. 

The  experiments  with  contagious  diseases  can  not  be  reported  upon 
in  any  detail  at  the  present  time;  but  a  large  num.ber  of  cultures  of 
several  dise«ascsof  the  Imported  Cabbage  Worm,  the  Bronzy  Cutworm 
and  of  two  other  Noctuids  have  been  secured  and  carried  through  the 
winter.  What  may  prove  to  be  a  specific  disease  of  the  Boll  Worm 
has  also  been  discovered,  and  cultures  have  been  obtained.  It  results 
from  the  few  experiments  made  that  the  Boll  Worm  is  probably  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Cabbage  Worm  disease,  but  positive  statements  can 
not  be  made  until  these  experiments  are  confirmed  by  those  of  another 
season.  A  bacteriological  laboratory  has  been  established  at  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  and  has  been  well  fitted  out  with  the  necessary 
apparatus,  so  that  work  in  this  direction  the  coming  season  will  not 
be  hampered,  except  in  the  case  of  an  unexpected  paucity  of  Boll 
Worms. 

C.  V.  R. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Shreveport,  Louisiana,  February  19, 1891. 
SiB:  Tu  compliance  with  your  request  1  have  made  out  a  report  of 
progress  of  an  investigation  of  the  History  and  Habits  of  the  Boll  Worm 
{Heliothis  armigera  Httbner),  carried  on  under  your  instructions  since 
Joly,  1890,  and  submit  the  same  herewith.  The  treatment  of  the  various 
snbjects  is  not  at  all  in  detail  and  has  only  been  made  complete  enough 
to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  what  has  been  done,  the  present 
status  of  the  investigation,  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
tbe  future. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

P.  W.  Mally, 
Assistant  Entomologist. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

United  States  Entomologist 
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THE  BOLL  WORM  OP  COTTOX. 

DESTRUCnVENBSS. 

The  daniage  to  corn  by  the  Boll  Worm  is  difficnlt  to  estimate,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  attack.  Its  ravages  in  the  "bud"  of  the  young 
plants  and  later  in  the  ends  of  the  ears  taken  collectively  no  doubt  are 
considerable,  though  no  definite  per  cent  can  be  given.  Tomatoes, 
encumbers,  and  melons  also  suffer  more  or  less  seriously  from  its  rav- 
ages. It  is  the  attack  upon  cotton  which  is  considered  most  serious 
and  supposed  to  be  of  great  proportions.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
damage  to  cotton  in  the  regions  visited  the  past  season  the  following 
Bludies  were  made.  The  first  was  made  August  14,  in  a  large  field  of 
opland  cotton  surrounded  by  woods.  Two  rows  were  taken  at  random 
in  the  field  ;  the  first  was  rank  high  cotton,  the  second  a  smaller  growth. 
About  10  feet  of  each  row  were  marked  off  and  all  the  bolls  on  the 
plants  in  each  counted.    (See  Table  I.) 

Tahlb  I. 


Ro..        GoodboUal^JjJ^Jy,^, 


290 
270 


Loaa 
by  other        Total, 
caused. 


95 
43 


389 
314 


The  next  study  was  made  September  16,  in  a  small  field  of  rank 
bottom-land  cotton.  The  first  five  plants  were  taken  at  random,  the 
next  fifteen  successively  in  one  row.    (See  Table  II). 

Table  II. 


Plant. 

Qo<k1  bolls. 

40 
21 

4 
30 
U 
19 
18 
25 
17 
70 
3J 
42 
49 

8 
10 
83 
25 
72 

Lo 

Boll 

1. ....... 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

J2 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

17 

20 

7          1 

Total  ... 

579 

Loaa  by 


7 
2 
2 
3 
10 
U 
2 


LOHS 

by  other 

Total. 

can  sea. 

5 

52 

13 

30 

0 

G 

20 

53 

34 

78 

I'O 

50 

0 

20 

15 

59 

38 

0 

85 

1 

41 

9 

b:t 

4 

53 

0 

3 

U 

10 

2 

37 

11 

38 

'i 

98        , 

182 


839 
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September  17,  a  similar  study  of  twenty -one  successive  placts  wa« 
made  in  another  portion  of  the  same  field.    (See  Table  III). 

Table  III. 


Plants. 

Worma. 

Good  bolls. 

Loss  by 
Boll  Worm. 

Loss  by 
other 
causes. 

Total. 

1 

1 

3a 

4 

13 

50 

2 

1 

23 

I 

1 

25 

3 

2 

60 

3 

2 

65 

4 

0 

30 

3 

1 

34 

5 

2 

41 

3 

8 

52 

6 

0 

05 

3 

0 

08 

7 

I 

11 

1 

4 

16 

8 

0 

20 

1 

1 

31 

9 

0 

53 

3 

1 

57 

10 

o 

53 

5 

I 

59 

11 

1 

24 

5 

14 

43 

12 

0 

63 

G 

25 

94 

13 

0 

.     24 

0 

5 

29 

14 

0 

19 

8 

3 

30 

15 

0 

23 

9 

12 

44 

16 

3 

88 

13 

30 

131 

17 

0 

22 

4 

5 

31 

18 

0 

36 

0 

2 

38 

19 

0 

14 

0 

6 

14 

20 

0 

20 

0 

11 

31 

21 

ToUl. 

0 

49 

6 

39 

94 

13 

780 

78 

178 

1,036 

Table  I  should  not  be  included  in  the  table  of  percentages,  since  its 
data  were  obtained  early  in  the  season,  before  the  Boll  Worm  had  really 
become  well  established  in  cotton.  Omitting  table  I  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  IV. 

Percentages  from  Tables  Hand  II L 


Table. 

Good  bolls. 

Loss  by 
Boll  Worm. 

Loss 
by  other 
causes. 

Total 
loss. 

II 

Per  cent. 
.690 
.753 

Per  cent.   ,    Percent. 
.002    1             .218 

Per  cent. 
.310 

Ill 

.075 

.172 

.247 

Average . 

.7215 

.0835 

.195 

.2785 

The  four  preceding  studies  were  made  by  a  count  of  what  was  actu- 
ally found  on  the  plants  at  the  time  of  observation.  September  18  only 
bolls  and  forms  wbich  had  fallen  were  collected  and  examined.  The 
result  is  given  below  : 

Nnmber  bored  by  Boll  Worm 167 

Number  shed  from  other  causes 3G2 

Total 529 

Taking  the  average  of  the  total  loss  found  in  the  same  field  on  tlio 
two  preceding  days,  and  tabulated  as  Tables  II  and  III,  and  again  in 
Table  lY,  these  529  bolls  maybe  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  count- 
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ing  of  1,900  bolls  by  the  method  of  Tables  II  and  III.    This  study  may 
therefore  be  given  as  below : 

Table  V. 


Nniubcr.       IVr  cent. 


Good  bolls !  1,371  .722 

IxHW  by  Boll  Worm |  167  .088 

Lo8«  by  other  oaUfoa |  362  .  190 


1.000 


Averaging  this  result  with  that  of  Table  IV  we  have  the  table  given 
below  as  the  result : 

Table  VI. 


Data. 


Table  V 
Stttdy  v. 


^OcKHl  bolls   Bi,f^i:>;„.:   byXr 


Total 

lOftA. 


Per  cent.       Per  cent.       Per  cent.    '  Per  cent. 
.7215       1       .0836       ,        .196        I    .27Hy 
.722         I       .088         I        .190        !    .2780 


. 72175 


.08576 


.1925 


.27826 


The  above  calculations  certainly  give  the  Boll  Worm  as  much  credit 
as  it  deserves,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  The  observations  were 
made  after  the  cotton  had  been  "laid  by  "  late  in  July,  therefore  the 
fallen  bolls  collected  from  the  ground  in  September  covered  what  had 
fallen  during  August  and  September.  This  is  the  period  of  greatest 
damage  to  the  cotton.  No  cornfields  near  by  to  lessen  and  detract  from 
the  egg  deposition  on  cotton.  This  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of 
the  injured  fruit  actually  on  the  plants  but  which  was  likely  to  shed, 
certainly  does  not  make  the  results  arrived  at  much  below  the  entire 
damage  done  during  that  period. 

From  the  results  given  above  and  from  subsequent  observation  it  is 
evident  that  bottom-land  cotton  is  worse  infested  than  the  "hill-coun- 
try  ^  cotton.  Further,  even  in  the  same  field,  as  is  shown  by  the  record 
of  plants  5  and  10  of  Table  II  and  plants  12,  IG,  and  2L  of  Table  III 
large,  rank,  leafy  cotton  plants,  bearing  a  great  number  of  forms  and 
bolls,  are  subject  to  much  more  serious  attack. 

The  number  of  forms  and  bolls  which  one  worm  may  destroy  during 
its  period  of  existence  can  only  be  approximated.  From  the  rate  of 
feeding  during  favorable  conditions  and  when  the  larval  state  is  about 
15  days  the  number  eaten  into  may  range  from  ten  to  twenty.  During 
the  longer  periods  of  larval  existence  caused  by  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  worms  are  inclined  to  move  about  more  and  perhaps  injure  more  in- 
dividual fruits,  though  the  absolute  amount  eaten  is  not  much  greater. 

What  the  extent  of  injury  due  to  Boll  Worm  over  the  entire  State  of 
Mississippi  was  the  past  year  will  be  seen  from  the  closing  weather 
and  crop  report  of  Prof.  It.  B.  Fulton,  observer,  U.  S.  Signal  Service, 
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University,  Mississippi,  from  which  is  qaoted  the  following :  <<Inth6 
southern  part  of  the  State  reports  show  that  on  accoant  of  injury  by 
Boll  Worms  and  shedding,  due  to  wet  weather,  tne  cotton  crop  will 
be  short  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  last  year's  yield.  •  •  •  In  the 
northern  section  the  Boll  Worm  did  no  material  damage."  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added  that  upon  application  to  Mr.  George  E.  Hunt,  chief  sig- 
nal officer  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  for  weather 
crop  bulletins  and  the  names  of  observers  who  had  reported  much 
damage  to  cotton  by  Boll  Worm  last  season,  he  replied  that  no  material 


Tig.  1.  Heliothit  armigera ;    fbll-growD  larva  eating  into  a  to- 
mato—nat.  aizo  (after  Biley). 

damage  was  done  from  that  source  and  none  had  been  reported  by  any 
of  the  volunteer  or  other  observers.  From  this  information  as  also  the 
facts  shown  by  the  preceding  tables  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  depre- 
dations upon  cotton  by  Boll  Worms  have  been  greatly  overestimated. 
If  the  statements  of  planters  living  in  the  regions  where  observations 
were  made  are  accepted,  the  Boll  Worm  was  fully  as  numerous  if  not 
more  so  than  in  previous  years.  Nearly  all  agreed  that  the  damage  was 
fully  up  to  the  average,  others  thought  it  above  the  normal,  but  none 
estimated  it  as  being  lower  than  usual.  These  statements  together 
with  the  almost  daily  reports  obtained  from  interviews  that  ^^  one-fourth 
or  one- third  of  the  crop  was  being  ruined"  (t)  led  to  above  careful  stud- 
ies. The  results  simply  show  that  on  the  whole  the  planters  fail  to  dis-  ^ 
tinguish  the  Boll  Worm  ravages  from  those  of  other  insects,  from  phys- 
iological phenomena  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  lastly,  from  some  of  the 
fungoid  diseases.  In  order  to  assist  the  planters  in  this  matter  a  few 
observations  have  been  added  at  the  close  on  '^  Other  insect  ravages 
easily  confused  with  those  of  the  Boll  Worm." 

FOOD  PLANTS  OTHER  THAN  COTTON. 

Corn. — The  habits  of  the  Boll  Worm  when  feeding  on  corn  have  been 
so  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  Report  U.  S.  Entomological  Commis- 
sion, pp.  359-361,  that  only  such  observations  will  be  given  as  verify 
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important  points  or  add  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  species*  The  manner 
of  attacking  the  ears  of  corn  and  the  semi-solid  excrement  of  the  worm 
vhich  is  left  behind  along  its  path  into  the  ear,  paves  the  way  and  pro- 
vides a  fertile  soil  for  the  germination  and  sabseqnent  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  molds.  The  additional  decay  resulting  in  this  way,  aided  by 
the  ravages  of  Dipterous  and  other  larvsd  which  revel  in  such  matter, 
perhaps  fully  equals  the  actual  damage  done  directly  by  the  worm.  In 
large  fields  of  corn  not  often  more  than  one  large  worm  is  found  in  a  sin- 
gle ear,  bnt  when  the  fields  are  small,  and  especially  when  surrounded 
by  cotton  fields,  there  are  often  three  or  four  nearly  grown  worms  in  a 
single  ear,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  newly  hatched  ones.  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  preference  of  the  moth  for  the  corn  when  the  lat- 
ter is  in  close  proximity  to  cotton  fields  and  of  suitable  age.  When  the 
field  is  small  the  female  often  passes  through  it  several  times  during  a 
single  liight,  depositing  eggs  as  she  does  so.  In  this  way  I  have  often 
observed  the  same  female  deposit  eggs  three  times  on  the  silks  of 
an  ear  of  corn  during  a  single  visit.  This  of  course  is  not  the  normal 
method  of  deposition,  and  occurs  only  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned. If  it  were  so  the  numbers  of  worms  would  be  greatly  reduced 
throagh  the  agency  of  their  cannibalistic  habits,  to  be  discussed  here- 
after in  considering  the  history  of  the  worms.  Other  females  visiting 
the  field  may  also  deposit  on  the  same  ears  of  corn,  and  so  on.  As  a 
resalt  of  this  as  high  as  fifteen  to  twenty-five  eggs  have  been  found  on 
the  silk  of  a  single  ear  of  corn,  and  in  addition  as  many  more  on  the 
bnsks  and  leaves. 

In  regions  where  corn  is  cultivated  extensively  a  second  crop  is 
planted  late  in  July  to  produce  a  fodder  crop  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  fields  are  invariably  badly  infested.  When  these  are  near  cot- 
ton fields  they  afford  a  great  protection  to  that  crop. 

£ixcept  on  cotton,  hereafter  considered,  no  observations  of  special  in- 
terest were  made  on  any  of  the  other  well-known  food  plants,  though  it 
was  noted  that  the  tomato  crop  suffered  severely  from  Boll  Worm  dep- 
redations. 

Other  Plants. — As  additional  food  plants  of  economic  importance 
wbicb  are  attacked  by  Boll  Worm  are  to  be  mentioned  the  muskmelon, 
watermelon,  and  cucumber.  The  cucumber  is  attacked  usually  by  eat- 
ing a  hole  near  the  base  from  below  up  into  the  center  and  then  tunnel- 
ing the  length  of  it  to  the  anterior  end.  The  melons  are  usually  bored 
from  the  under  side  near  the  base,  but  occasionally  at  almost  any  other 
point.  The  female  was  seen  depositing  on  the  following  weeds:  Helen- 
turn  tenuifolium^  Amarantus  retroflexvsj  A.  spinosns,  probably  Erigeron 
eanadensej  and  one  undetermined  species  of  Panicum. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  young  worms  did  not  relish  any  of 
the  above  weeds  as  food  plants  and  left  soon  after  hatching.  This  was 
further  verified  by  taking  some  branches  of  the  plants  just  named  to 
the  laboratory  and  placing  newly  hatched  worms  upon  them.    They 
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fed  sparingly  upou  the  small  flowers  and  tender  stems,  bat  soon  left 
the  branches  and  could  not  be  induced  to  remain  long.  The  female 
shows  no  inclination  whatever  to  deposit  her  eggs  ui)on  the  last-named 
host-plants  except  as  they  may  be  found  in  corn  fields  or  near  by 
From  here  the  young  worms  can  easily  migrate  to  the  corn  plants  near 
at  hand,  and  from  observations  already  cited  it  is  quite  i)robable  that 
they  do  so.  These  last  observations  have,  furthermore,  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  female  may  occasionally  deposit  upon  all  weeds  or  other 
plants  indiscriminately  growing  in  a  corn  field  and  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

CHARACTERS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

THE  EGG. 

The  egg  is  oval,  the  greatest  diameter  being  very  near  the  base.  It 
tapers  but  little  from  the  point  of  greatest  diameter  to  the  base,  but 
slants  much  more  towards  the  ax)ex.  The  vertical  diameter  averages 
0.375  millimetres,  the  horizontal  and  greatest  diameter  0.5  millimetres. 
The  sculpture  of  the  eggs  consists  of  polar  ribs  with  cross  bars,  giving 
them  a  checkered-appearing  surface.  When  first  deposited  the  egg 
appears  nearly  a  pure  white,  but  soon  turns  yellowish  a«  the  growth  of 
the  embryo  begins,  and  deepens  as  the  latter  develops.  After  about 
25  or  39  hours  that  part  of  the  embryo  at  the  apex  of  the  egg  is  notice- 
ably darker,  and  between  it  and  the  center  of  the  egg  a  reddish  or  brown- 
ish band  is  formed.  The  latter  so  far  as  can  be  seen  extends  only  part 
way  round  the  egg. 

This  band  is  later  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  worm  and  the 
darker  spot  at  the  apex  is  found  to  be  the  head  of  the  developing  larva. 
At  this  stage  the  body  of  the  worm  can  be  quite  definitely  seen  through 
the  eggshell. 

Theduratiou  of  theeggstatevariessomewhat,as  will  beseen  hereafter, 
with  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  at  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  time  of  deposition.  One  lot  of  eggs  deposited  in  confine- 
ment at  night  and  folio  wed  by  two  very  hot  days  began  hatching  within 
45  hours.  But  of  a  number  of  lots  of  eggs  deposited  in  confinement 
from  time  to  time,  the  duration  of  the  egg  state  was  usually  from  2J  to 
3  or  3^  days.  This  may  be  considered  about  the  normal  duration  of  the 
egg  stale.  Several  lots,  however,  which  had  been  deposited  during  un- 
favorable weather  did.  not  hatch  until  after  4  days;  in  a  few  instances 
a  few  hours  over  5  days. 

THE  LARVA. 

The  newly  hatched  larvae,  before  they  have  taken  any  food,  average  1.64 
millimetres  in  length,  are  slightly  larger  anteriorly,  tapering  gradually, 
as  is  shown  by  measurements  of  the  diameters  of  a  number  of  worms  at 
the  first,  middle,  and  last  segments,  whose  averages  were  0.23, 0.20,  and 
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0.14  millimetreB,  respectively.  The  general  color  of  the  body  is  white, 
with  a  yellowish  tiuge;  head,  black ;  a  black  or  brownish  shield-shaped 
spot  on  the  dorsal  sarface  of  the  first  segmeut. 

Soon  after  they  begin  feeding  the  larvae  tarn  darker  and  before  the 
first  molt  are  usually  of  a  deep  rose  or  brownish  color.  The  piliferous 
tubercles  are  not  yet  very  prominent    The  true  legs  at  first  are  slightly 
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Fia.  ^.—UeUotkit  armigera :  a,  ejcg  from  Bide ;  6,  do.  from 
top— enlATgecl ;  e,  full-fp^wn  larva ;  d,  earthon  cell  with  con- 
tained papa;  e,  moth  with  wings  spread;  /,  do.  at  rest—nat- 
nral  size  (after  Biley). 

dusky,  but  soon  turn  much  darker,  are  hairy  and  provided  with  a  small 
bifid  claw.  At  first  the  first  pair  of  prolegs  seem  to  be  a  little  less 
robust  thau  the  others,  and  hence  may  be  slightly  weaker.  Obscure 
dark  lateral  patches  are  found  on  the  prolegs,  which  at  this  stage  are 
further  provided  with  fine  small  hooks. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  molt  the  worm  has  attained  a  length  of  6.62 
millimetres  and  is  slightly  larger  in  the  middle. 

After  the  first  molt  the  larva  is  at  first  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  again 
turoB  darker  rapidly  when  it  begins  feeding.  The  true  prolegs  become 
much  darker,  and  at  their  insertion  next  the  body  a  small  dusky  spot, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  is  found.  The  dark  lateral  patches  on 
the  prolegs  are  also  more  distinct,  each  proleg  being  now  provided  with 
nine  small  hooks. 

By  the  time  of  the  second  molt  the  larva  measures  7.75  millimetres 
in  length  and  is  still  a  little  wider  in  the  middle. 

Soon  after  the  second  molt  the  worm  measures  8.75  millimetres  in 
length.  The  most  noticeable  changes  are,  that  the  piliferous  tubercles 
are  now  much  more  prominent;  that  the  very  small  tubercles  found 
thickly  scattei^ed  all  over  the  body  first  become  quite  discernable  to 
the  naked  eye. 
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With  the  three  subseqaent  molt^  there  are  no  marked  changes  except 
in  size  and  the  distinctness  in  definition  of  the  various  colorings  and 
markings  of  the  body  of  the  larva. 

The  niatare  worm  varies  in  length  from  31  to  36  millimetres,  with 
diameters  of  about  4,  5,  and  4  millimetres  at  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior regions,  respectively.  The  head  of  the  mature  Boll  Worm  is  never 
darker  than  a  light  brown,  or,  in  the  darker  colored  worms,  mahogany, 
but  u:ay  be  paler  according  as  the  specimen  is  a  lighter  colored  one. 
The  true  legs  are  dusky  or  blackish,  as  also  the  spots  on  the  prolegs. 
The  latter  are  now  each  provided  with  fifteen  small  hooks. 

The  color  of  the  body  of  the  mature  worms  varies  from  all  gradations 
of  the  darker  or  rose-colored  specimens  to  those  which  are  liglitgreenisli 
with  a  faint  rose  tint  or  entirely  light-greenish.  The  darker  colored 
ones  greatly  predominate  from  about  August  on  through  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  The  markings  of  the  worms  which  are  most  frequently 
met  with  at  this  time  are  as  follows : 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  dorsal  region  is  a  brownish  or  black- 
ish stripe  containing  init«  center  an  interrupted  white  line.  !N^ext,  the 
subdorsal  stripe,  which  is  lighter  colored,  and  along  which  is  found  the 
first  subdorsal  row  of  piliferous  tubercles.  Below  this  is  a  subdorso- 
lateral  stripe,  which  is  usually  about  the  same  color  as  the  dorsal  one. 
The  subdorsolateral  stripe  is  slightly  wider  at  the  center  of  each  seg- 
ment, and  within  its  borders  arefound  two  more  rowsof  piliferous  tuber- 
cles. Next  comes  the  lateral  or  stigmata  stripe,  which  is  usually  pure 
white.  Along  this  stripe  are  found  the  spiracles  and  one  row  of  pilif- 
erous tubercles.  Between  the  lateral  stripe  and  the  prolegs  is  a  stripe, 
which  is  usually  of  the  same  color  as  the  ventral  surface,  which  latter 
is  a  uniform  whitish.  This  sublateral  stripe  contains  two  rows  of 
smaller  tubercles.  In  many  of  the  darker  rose  tinted  specimens  this 
strix)e  is  often  nearly  a  pure  rose  color,  in  which  case  the  stigmatal 
stripe  is  also  more  or  less  tinted.  Throughout  all  the  stripes  except 
the  lateral  and  sublateral  ones,  and  in  these  where  they  are  colored 
other  than  white, are  found  numerous  interrupted,  irregular,  white  lines 
and  spots.  The  stripes  are  all  of  a  uniform  width  throughout,  with  the 
single  exception  mentioned.  In  the  lighter  colored  specimens  uonebut 
the  dorsal  and  subdorsolateral  stripes  can  be  distinguished  at  all,  and 
often  only  the  dorsal  one. 

The  first  segment  is  provided  dorsally  with  ji  denser,  calloused  pare 
irregularly  shield-shaped  and  which  is  pale  brown  or  black,  acconliug 
as  that  is  the  general  color  of  the  worm.  In  the  newly  hatched  worm, 
however,  it  nearly  always  appeara  as  a  very  distinct  black  patch.  This 
calloused  portion  has  a  distinct  median  groove  dividing  it  into  two 
symmetrical  halves,  each  of  which  bear  similar  markings  as  follows : 

Four  small  pits  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  the  posterior  pair  being 
nearest  together;  from  each  of  these  pits  extends  a  fine  short  hair.  In 
the  center  and  extending  each  side  of  the  median  line  are  two  deep 
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transverse  parallel  grooves.  At  the  curved  lateral  regions  of  the  shield 
are  found  slight  depressions,  and  again  one  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
median  line.  The  shield  is  further  traversed  by  irregular  lines  or 
wrinkles,  and  in  addition  contains  short  white  interrupted  lines  and 
spots  much  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  stripes  of  the  body.  Dor- 
ally  the  second  and  third  segments  each  have  a  transverse  row  of  four 
piliferous  tubercles.  The  fourth  to  tenth  segments,  inclusive,  have  each 
four  piliferous  tubercles,  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  second  and 
third,  and  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  the  anterior  pair  be- 
ing nearest  together.  On  the  eleventh  segment  the  four  tubercles  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  on  the  twelfth  the  trapezoid  is  re- 
versed, the  posterior  pair  of  tubercles  being  nearest  together. 

Laterally,  the  first  segment  is  provided  with  a  spiracle  about  which 
are  two  piliferous  tubercles.  Below  there  are  two  smaller  tubercles 
which  are  usually  contiguous  and  appear  much  like  one  tubercle  from 
irhich  two  bristles  project.  The  second  and  third  segments  each  have 
two  large  piliferous  tubercles,  two  slightly  smaller  ones  and  two  still 
smaller.  The  fourth  to  eleventh  segments  inclusive  each  be.ir  three 
tubercles  arranged  in  triangular  form  about  the  spiracles  with  a  fourth 
smaller  one  below  them.  The  twelfth  segment  usually  has  two  placed 
contiguously,  or  nearly  so.  Ventrally  the  tubercles  are  all  small.  The 
fourth  segment  bears  six  small  tubercles  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  The  fifth  segment  has  two  transverse  rows  of  tubercles, 
four  in  each,  the  ones  in  the  anterior  row  being  wider  apart  than  those 
in  the  posterior.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  each  bear 
a  irausverse  row  of  four  tubercles.  All  the  tubercles  throughout  have 
projecting  from  them  a  short,  stout  hair,  or  bristle. 

The  growth  of  the  larvie  is  somewhat  slower  during  their  earlier 
stages  than  when  half  grown  and  approaching  maturity. 

When  nearing  maturity  the  molts  occur  at  shorter  intervals.  The 
intervals  between  molts  become  longer  later  in  the  season  or  with  cold 
and  unfavorable  weather.  Thus  in  August  the  first  mt>lt  occurred  on 
the  fifth  day  after  hatching,  the  second  on  the  tenth,  the  third  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  on  pupation,  seven  days  later.  September 
35  some  eggs  began  hatching;  the  first  molts  occurred  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  days  thereafter,  the  second  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
days ;  at  this  time  the  particular  worms  under  observation  made  their 
escape  and  the  interval  of  subsequent  molts  could  not  be  recorded. 

The  length  of  the  larval  state  is  longer  later  in  the  season.  Thus  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Dr.  A.  R.  Booth  reports  that  during  August  a 
worm  matured  and  was  preparing  to  pupate  after  having  fed  15  days; 
another  after  18  days.  At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  for  the  same 
month  worms  matured  within  18  to  20  days  after  hatching.  For  Sep- 
tember worms  hatched  about  the  first  of  the  month,  matured  in  from 
2 L  to  26  days,  while  larvae  hatched  September  25  escaped  after  18  days 
days  and  had  only  just  molted  the  second  time. 
23024— No.  24 2 
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The  first  food  of  tbe  worm  is  the  eggshell  from  which  it  has  just 
issued.  Ko  sooner  is  the  jouDg  larva  fully  out  of  its  shell  than  it  craw^ls 
away  once  or  twice  its  lengthy  turns  around,  and  eats  the  shell  either 
entirely  or  but  a  portion  of  it.  This  done  it  crawls  about  a  short  time 
until  it  finds  a  spot  suited  to  its  taste,  usually  first  spreading  a  few 
threads  of  a  frail  web.  Under  this  the  worm  feeds  on  the  epidermis  of 
whatever  surface  it  may  have  selected.  Often  they  crawl  but  a  short 
distance,  drop  themselves  down  by  a  slender  thread  until  another  sur- 
face is  struck,  when  they  crawl  away  as  before  and  begin  feeding. 

Before  the  first  molt  the  larvie  feed  principally  outside  of  the  young 
forms  and  S(iuares  on  whatever  surface  they  may  be  when  hatched. 
At  about  the  time  of  the  first  molts,  or  soon  thereafter,  they  begin  seek- 
ing out  the  forms,  blossoms,  and  squares  and  begin  their  destructive 
work  of  boring  into  them.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  from  tbe 
first  a  few  may  be  found  to  go  directly  to  a  small  form  or  square  aud 
either  boring  through  the  involucre  and  thence  into  the  blossom  or 
fruit,  or  else  first  crawling  between  the  involucre  and  fruit  and  tUeu 
boring  into  the  latter.  Often,  too,  they  at  first  simply  hide  behind  the 
involucre,  eating  the  epidermis  from  the  inside  and  boring  into  the  fruit 
later.  Preferring  the  tender  growing  portions  of  the  branches,  tbe 
younger  worms  after  finding  them  secrete  themselves  in  the  oi)ening 
clusters  of  leaf  and  flower  buds  and  begin  boring. 

Their  first  feedings  upon  the  leaves,  whether  on  the  upper  or  lower 
surface,  are  principally  confined  to  the  epidermis.    About  the  time  of 
the  first  molt  they  begin  to  eat  small  holes  through  the  leaves.    This 
is  not  continued  long,  however,  as  at  this  time  the  worms  begin  their 
search  for  the  forms  and  squares.    During  the  younger  period  the  worms 
feed  most  on  the  reprodutive  organs  of  young  forms  or  such  as  are 
nearly  grown  and  opening.    Some  time  later,  after  about  the  second  molt, 
they  begin  boring  more  plentifully  into  the  larger  bolls.     The  older 
worms,  while  feeding  principally  in  larger  bolls,  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  them  and  are  often  found  devouring  a  form  or  opening  blos- 
soms.    Due  to  their  choice  of  food  (speaking  only  of  the  bulk)  the 
younger  worms  are  found  mostly  on  the  younger  tender-growing  por- 
tions of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  more  nearly  grown  ones  on  the  more 
mature  portions.    For  a  change  the  full-grown  worm  sometimes  feeds 
on  a  leaf  or  eats  through  the  green  stem  of  a  newly  formed  branch. 
Stems  which  were  .25-.30  inch  in  diameter  and  having  above  them  a 
nuuiber  of  forms  have  been  observed  to  be  eaten  nearly  through  by 
them.    A  day  or  two  after  the  branch  would  be  found  wilted  or  nearly 
broken  off. 

The  habits  of  the  worm,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  boll  is  entered 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  feeds  upon  the  same  after  it  has  entered,  are 
also  rather  variable.  The  worm  may  pass  in  behind  the  involucre  and 
bore  into  the  boll  from  the  inside,  or  it  may  choose  to  do  so  from  the 
outside,  eating  through  the  involucre  and  then  into  the  boll.  The  bole 
is  usually  bored  from  the  bottom  and  passes  towards  the  apex ;  fr^- 
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qaeatly,  however,  the  hole  is  bored  about  midway  of  the  boll  and  passes 
straight  iu.  As  the  worm  thus  feeds  ou  the  inside  of  the  boll  it  may 
pass  straight  towards  the  apex,  devouring  only  the  section  of  the  fruit 
which  it  has  entered  and  then  retreat,  and  attack  another  boll,  or  it 
may  bore  through  the  partition  into  a  second  section,  devouring  it, 
or  the  passage  of  the  worm  may  be  a  slanting  one  from  the  first,  in 
which  case  two  or  three  sections  may  be  entered  before  retreating.  The 
worm  seldom  continues  until  it  has  destroyed  all  of  the  sections  of  the 
boll,  though  the  remaining  sections  are  usually  made  worthless  by  the 
decay  which  arises  and  spreads  from  the  injured  portions. 

The  notion  which  some  planters  have  that  the  worm  eats  in  at  one 
point  on  the  boll  and  passes  out  at  another  is  wrong,  for  if  it  ever  does 
so  it  is  certainly  the  exception.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are  two 
holes  in  a  boll  similar  to  those  which  the  Boll  Worm  makes  and  in- 
deed the  Boll  Worm  has  been  the  culprit.  Observation,  however,  has 
proven  that  the  Boll  Worm  occasionally  begins  boring  atone  point,  eats 
into  it  but  ashortdistance,retreats,andbeginsasecond  hole  at  another 
point  ou  the  same  boll.  Sometimes,  also,  two  worms  are  found  attack- 
ing the  same  boll,  which,  when  they  have  finished  and  left  it,  appears 
as  if  a  worm  had  entered  at  one  point  and  passed  out  at  another. 

It  is  further  believed  by  some  that  the  Boll  Worm  travels  only  at 
night  and  feeds  only  late  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.    Concerning 
both  it  must  be  said  that  the  worms  avoid  the  extremely  hot  sunshiny 
part  of  the  day,  and  prefer  traveling  and  feeding  during  the  cooler 
parts;  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  range  must  be  allowed  for  the 
whims  of  the  worm,  and  other  conditions  which  may  arise  to  induce 
the  worm  to  go  from  boll  to  boll  during  raid-day  and  often  at  high 
temperatures.    As  bearing  on  this  it  may  be  stated  that  often  while 
making  morning  observations  in  the  cotton  fields  worms  were  found 
iu  bolls.    Without  any  disturbance  these  branches  were  marked  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  found  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  afternoon  it  was  always  found  that  a  number  of  worms  had  gone 
to  other  bolls  or  even  branches  on  the  same  plant.    Occasionally,  too, 
one  would  be  found  to  have  left  the  plant  entirely  and  could  not  be 
found.    The  changing  of  plants  was  not  often  done  during  the  day,  but 
was  oftener  found  to  be  the  case  with  those  specimens  which  had  been 
marked  the  preceding  evening  and  were  looked  for  the  next  day.    The 
changing  from  boll  to  boll  on  the  same  plant  may  be  frequently  ob- 
served during  the  day.    The  time  of  day  when  the  worms  feed  most 
vigorously  is  during  the  cooler  portions  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
and  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  shines  so  hotly. 

After  the  killing  frosts  in  late  October  and  November  the  worms 
which  had  not  yet  matured  were  found  to  feed  as  best  they  could  upon 
the  berries  of  Solanum  carolinense,  and  possibly,  if  forced  to,  would 
feed  upon  any  other  available  green  plant  found  iu  the  cotton  fields. 
Extensive  observations  on  this  point  could  not  be  made,  since  the  worms 
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were  not  at  all  plentifal.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  larger 
Heteropteroas  insects,  mostly  Metapodias,  were  abundant  upon  Sols^t- 
num  at  this  time,  and  that  probably  great  numbers  of  the  remaioing' 
immature  worms  fell  a  prey  to  them. 

The  cannibalistic  habits  of  the  Boll  Worm  are  also  of  importance  and 
must  be  considered  here.  First  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is 
the  fact  that  the  Boll  Worm  devours  its  larval  skin  as  soon  as  molted 
and  does  so  before  it  begins  feeding  on  vegetable  matter  again.  Whon 
collecting  worms  from  the  fields  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  to 
have  a  box  or  basket  large  enough  to  receive  some  foliage,  in  order  that 
the  worms  may  not  injure  and  destroy  each  other  before  reaching  the 
laboratory.  In  the  breeding  cages  the  Boll  Worms  not  only  attack 
each  other,  but  almost  any  other  larva  placed  in  the  arena.  In  a  state 
of  nature  they  have  not  been  observed  to  deliberately  attack  each  other 
except  in  corn,  especially  when  the  field  was  a  small  one,  and  great 
numbers  of  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched  on  the  same  plant,  so  that 
an  unnatural  number  of  worms  expect  to  feed  upon  the  same  ear  of 
corn.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  *'  bud,"  if  the  plant  be 
young  yet. 

In  several  instances  where  such  small  fields  of  corn  were  found  near 
large  cotton  fields,  examination  of  the  ears  resulted  in  finding  from  three 
to  six  worms  of  various  sizes  in  them.  A  day  or  two  later  when  the 
same  ears  were  examined  some  of  the  smaller  ones  were  found  to  be 
badly  bitten  (enough  to  cause  death),  and  some  dead  ones  whose  bodies 
gave  evidence  of  a  violent  death.  None  of  the  worms  had  been  de- 
voured, and  it  seems  that  the  warfare  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
worms  intruding  on  each  other's  territory,  as  feeding  progressed,  and 
that  nothing  more  was  done  than  would  maintain  their  positions. 

THE  PUPA. 

A  number  of  Boll  Worms  which  had  been  fed  on  bolls  in  breeding 
cages  matured  and  were  placed  in  a  fruit  jar  about  two-thirds  full  of 
earth.  The  worms  at  once  entered  the  earth,  formed  their  cells,  and 
pupated  about  2  or  3  days  after.  The  pupa  is  a  beautiful  green  at  first, 
but  soon  turns  to  a  light  brown  or  mahogany.  When  all  the  worms 
had  pupated  the  earth  was  examined  to  determine  something  about 
the  depth  of  the  burrows  and  cells  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made.  The  earth  ha^  been  recently  placed  in  the  jar  and  was  quite 
loose  when  the  worms  were  placed  on  it.  The  depth  of  the  burrows 
varied  from  2^  to  5  inches  and  throughout  their  course  were  partially 
filled  with  loose  earth.  The  cells  were  all  much  larger  than  any  part 
of  the  burrows  and  extended  upward  from  the  end  of  the  same.  One 
worm  had  come  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  making  its  burrow, 
and  was  observed  while  making  its  cell.  The  worm  seemed  to  test 
carefully  every  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cell  to  see  that  all  was  firm.  The 
whole  surface  was  then  thinly  coated  with  a  sticky  fluid,  at  the  same 
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time  adding  a  small  amount  of  webbiog.    The  latter  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  on  the  glass  of  the  jar. 

Some  of  the  mature  Boll  Worms  which  had  been  left  in  the  breed- 
ing cage  without  earth  pupated  unprotected  on  the  floor  of  the  same 
aod  later  issued  as  moths.  In  another  instance,  however^  the  mature 
womi  had  been  left  iu  a  newly-made  breeding  cage.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  worm  was  found  to  have  nicely  webbed  together  the  sawdust 
accidentally  left  iu  the  corner,  and  had  formed  a  neat  little  cell,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  cocoon.  This  shows  plainly  that  the  Boll 
Worm  is  capable  at  least  of  spinning  a  certain  amount  of  web  for  its 
cell,  whether  it  always  does  so  to  so  great  an  extent  or  not. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  worms  pupated  about  2  or  3  days 
after  having  entered  the  earth.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Later  the  time  is  longer, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  observations :  On  November  1  a  mature 
Boll  Worm  from  a  breeding  cage  was  taken  to  a  cotton  field  and  placed 
on  solid  earth,  a  large  open  tin  can  being  placed  about  the  worm  so 
as  to  compel  it  to  make  its  burrow  under  observation.  The  work  of 
digging  its  burrow  was  begun  at  once,  and  by  the  next  day  it  had  dis- 
appeared below  the  surface.  A  small  conical-shaped  mound  of  loose 
earth  was  formed  about  and  over  the  opening  of  the  burrow.  On  No- 
veml>er  4  two  other  mature  Boll  Worms  were  similarly  placed  in  open 
cans,  the  one  on  solid  earth,  the  other  on  earth  which  had  been  dug  up 
and  made  very  loose.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  without  digging  the  bur- 
rows were  made  exactly  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

On  November  14  all  the  burrows  were  carefully  followed  up  with  a 
small  trowel,  to  determine  depth,  condition  of  the  burrows  and  cells. 
The  worm  placed  on  solid  earth,  November  1,  had  proceeded  as  follows : 
Down  for  an  inch,  then  slanting  at  about  an  angle  of  120  degrees  for 
2  inches  more  when  the  cell  had  been  made  upward.  The  cell  was 
ahoat  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  was  therefore  within  an  inch  or  less 
of  the  surface.  Very  little  webbing  was  noticeable  along  the  burrow, 
and  hut  little  in  the  cell.  The  burrow  was  about  0.25  inch  in  diameter, 
larger  at  the  distal  end,  and  contained  a  small  amount  of  loose  earth 
along  its  entire  length  ;  also  a  plug  of  loose  earth  about  0.25  inch  long 
at  the  distal  end  next  the  cell.  Having  been  in  the  earth  2  weeks,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  worm  had  not  yet  pupated.  The  burrows 
and  cells  of  the  other  two  worms  were  examined,  but  no  special  dififer- 
ence  worthy  of  note  was  found.  The  peculiar  facts  in  all  were :  (1) 
That  the  cells  were  all  inclined  and  higher  than  the  lowest  part  of  the 
burrow,  thus  bringing  the  pupa  above  the  latter ;  (2)  that  the  cells 
were  so  near  the  surface;  (3)  that  the  larvae  were  all  found  with  their 
heads  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cell,  wherefore  the  pupae  would  have 
been  found  with  the  anterior  portion  highest  and  resting  on  posterior 
end ;  (4)  that  they  had  not  pupated  after  having  been  in  the  earth  so 
long  a  time. 
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The  duration  of  the  pupal  state  as  uoted  by  Dr.  Booth  for  August  to 
September  2,  was  10  to  11  days.  At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  a 
number  of  worms  pupated  between  August  28  and  31.  Some  of  the 
pupsB  issued  after  15  days  and  others  not  until  after  27  days.  Two 
others  which  had  pupated  September  4  and  7  issued  September  20  and 
30,  making  16  and  22  days  for  the  pupal  state,  respectively.  Another 
worm  pupated  August  3L.  This  pupa  was  alive,  but  had  not  issued  at 
last  observation,  October  20,  when  it  was  injured  and  died  later. 

For  description  of  pupa  see  Fourth  Report,  U.  S.  Entomological  Com- 
mission, p.  371. 

THE  IMAGO. 

For  description  of  the  moth  see  Fourth  Report,  TJ.  S.  Entomological 
Commission,  p.  371. 

The  sexes  of  the  Boll  Worm  moth  can  usually  be  readily  recognized, 
especially  if  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  their  issuance.  After 
the  females  have  deposited  most  of  their  eggs  and  their  wings  have 
become  worn  and  battered  the  sex  is  less  easily  distinguished.  The 
body  of  the  female  is  noticeably  more  robust  than  the  male ;  especially 
the  abdomen,  wdiich  is  distended  somewhat  by  the  eggs  which  are  being 
matured.  The  end  of  the  abdomen  is  ovoid,  acute,  the  tip  not  provided 
with  so  large  a  tuft  of  thick  hairs  as  is  that  of  the  male.  The  abdomen 
of  the  male  tapering  more  gradually  is  slightly  longer,  of  less  diameter^ 
and  more  cylindrical. 

When  feeding  or  ovipositing,  the  flight  of  the  moth  is  much  slower 
than  when  flying  long  distances.  The  moth  approaches  a  flower  or 
gland,  often  steadying  itself  with  the  fore  legs,  in  any  case  fluttering 
its  wings  rapidly,  with  antennae  in  constant  motion.  Sometimes  they 
alight  to  sip  sweets,  or  perhaps  to  rest ;  in  either  case  the  wings  are  not 
closed  down  upon  the  body,  but  are  partially  spread  and  elevated,  leav- 
ing bare  the  abdomen.  If,  however,  the  moth  alights  to  hide,  the  wings 
are  folded  down  closely  upon  the  body.  Much  the  same  flight  is  ob- 
served in  the  female  when  ovipositing,  sometimes  alighting  to  do  so, 
but  usually  only  steadying  herself  with  the  fore  legs.  In  the  act  of 
ovipositiou,  the  abdomen  is  bent  forward  sickle-shaped,  bringing  the 
apex  squarely  upon  the  surface  to  be  deposited  on.  The  time  occupied 
in  depositing  an  egg  in  this  manner  is  equivalent  to  the  time  it  requires 
to  count  three  or  four  slowly.  At  this  rate,  and  in  the  interval  of  flying 
about  from  plant  to  plant,  some  half  dozen  eggs  are  deposited,  when 
the  moth  is  seen  to  fly  away.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  these  inter- 
vening flights  are  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  rest  from  labor. 

Though  the  habits  of  the  Boll  Worm  moth  have  been  classed  as  noc- 
turnal, and  they  are  principally  so,  yet  its  diurnal  habits  are  perhaps  of 
geater  importance  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  During  continued 
daily  observations  on  the  Boll  Worm  in  the  fleld  the  moth  was  frequently 
seen  flying  about,  and  at  times  observed  to  feed.    Upon  closer  obser- 
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ration  it  was  foand  that  ou  pleasant  Bunshinj  afternoons  the  moths 
flew  aboat  quite  plentifully,  feeding  freely  during  their  flight.  Often 
while  standing  in  a  patch  of  cowpeas,  from  about  3  p.  m.,  have  I  ob- 
served the  moths,  without  any  previous  disturbance,  rise  here  and 
there,  fly  about  the  pea  blossoms  or  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the  young 
pods,  sip  their  exudations  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  fly  away 
a  short  distance,  alight  to  rest  and  hide.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  the  length  of  their  visits  to  the  pea  blossoms  are  short  and 
the  time  of  their  hiding  longer  than  later.  About  5  to  6  p.  m.,  when 
the  snu  is  yet  quite  high,  the  moths  begin  to  fly  for  a  longer  time  and 
their  hidings  are  of  shorter  duration. 

My  own  experience  with  the  moth  has  been  that  it  feeds  freely  from 
aboat  4  p.m.  until  sundown,  when  the  females  begin  depositing  their 
eggs,  feeding  being  apparently  a  minor  matter  at  this  time.  The  moths 
thus  seen  flying  about  in  the  afternoon  are  not  confined  to  one  sex, 
tbongh  the  males  predominate  during  the  earlier  period  until  an  hour 
or  so  before  sundown,  when  both  sexes  appear  presumably  in  about 
equal  numbers.  The  favorite  food  of  the  moths  at  daytime  are  the 
blossoms  and  other  secreting  glands  of  the  cowpeas ;  they  also  feed  freely 
on  clover  and  Helenium  tenui/olium.  During  the  day  the  moth  is  seldom 
met  with  iu  the  cotton  fields  either  a3  feeding  or  by  being  flushed.  It 
therefore  appears  that  during  the  day  the  moth  prefers  to  hide  and 
feed  upon  plants  some  distance  away  from  the  cotton  fields.  During 
twilight  and  night  the  moths  arc  found  abundantly  in  corn  and  cotton 
fields,  and  feed  almost  entirely  upon  the  exudations  of  the  various 
glands  found  on  the  cotton  plant. 

But  not  only  are  the  feeding  habits  of  the  moth  partly  diurnal  but 
also  those  of  the  deposition  of  eggs.  Though  on  several  occasions  a 
moth  was  seen  depositing  eggs  on  corn,  and  once  on  cowpeas  in  mid- 
afternoon,  the  habit  is  not  one  of  frequent  occurrence. 

These  diurnal  habits  of  feeding  and  occasional  deposition  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  utility  of  lights  as  traps  for 
catching  the  moths  at  night,  and  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  that 
connection. 

The  number  of  eggs  which  a  female  may  be  capable  of  depositing 
is  difficult  of  absolute  determination,  but  has  been  shown  to  be  much 
greater  than  was  supposed.  A  female  which  had  issued  in  confinement 
was  placed  in  a  breeding  cage  with  a  male  which  had  issued  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  Five  days  after  deposition  of  eggs  began,  and  continued 
for  7  days.  During  this  time  687  eggs  were  laid.  Unfortunately, 
the  female  which  was  thus  under  observation  after  having  died  became 
mixed  with  other  dead  specimens  on  the  table  and  hence  no  dissections 
were  made  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  any  well  developed 
eggs  remained  in  the  abdomen  or  whether  the  number  of  potential  ova 
was  great  A  female  captured  August  5,  and  confined  in  a  box  de- 
posited 627  eggs  in  one  night.     Another,  captured  August  8,  and 
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kept  in  the  same  manner,  deposited  468  in  one  night.  Another,  cap- 
tured August  14,  deposited  605  eggs  the  first  night,  was  kept  in  a 
tin  box  without  food  during  the  next  day  and  deposited  125  eggs  more 
on  the  second  night,  making  630  in  all.  The  first  female  spoken  of 
above  as  having  deposited  her  687  eggs  on  seven  successive  nights  did 
so  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  first  night  and  continuing  in  order: 
49,  6, 10,  436, 147,  22, 18  j  averaging  98  per  night. 

The  life  of  the  moth  was  probably  shortened  by  confinement,  and 
therefore  the  average  number  of  eggs  deposited  each  nigh  t  is  entirely  too 
high  for  oviposition  under  normal  conditions.  The  record,  however, 
shows  that  a  climax  in  egg  deposition  is  reached  after  a  certain  period. 
(The  possible  importance  of  this  fact  is  considered  under  the  head  of 
lights  as  traps  for  the  moth.)  The  total  number  of  eggs  deposited  by 
the  four  females  above  noted  was  2,413,  averaging  603  per  moth.  But 
the  number  of  eggs  deposited  in  one  night  by  the  moths  captured  and 
confined  show  that  their  period  of  greatest  egg  deposition  had  already 
been  reached  by  them.  Judging  from  the  record  of  the  moth  whose 
deposition  of  eggs  was  observed  from  the  first,  it  seems  safe  to  suppose 
that  probably  each  of  the  other  moths  had  deposited  about  60  eggs 
previous  to  being  captured.  This  would  raise  the  average  to  663  eg^s 
per  female.  But  again,  from  dissections  of  the  females  thus  observed  in 
confinement  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  well  developed  eggs  re- 
mained, and  usually  also  a  great  number  of  potential  ova.  The  aver- 
age of  653  eggs  per  female  is  therefore  certainly  not  too  great  and  proba- 
bly much  too  small. 

What  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  in  one  night  in  a  free  state  of 
nature  are  can  only  be  approximated.  As  has  been  stated  the  female 
deposits  four,  five,  or  more  eggs  in  succession,  then  fiies  away,  feeds 
or  rests  a  time,  afterwards  repeating  the  process.  The  interval  of 
nondeposition  is  necessarily  variable,  though  as  near  as  caii  be  deter- 
mined about  5  to  15  minutes.  How  long  deposition  is  continued  dur- 
ing an  evening  is  also  not  to  be  definitely  stated,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  moths  begin  to  decrease  greatly  in  numbers  soon  after  8  o'clock, 
thus  approximately  the  time  is  about  2  hours.  From  these  data  it  may 
be  approximated  that  from  about  30  to  60  eggs  are  normally  deposited 
in  a  single  night.  For  the  nights  during  the  period  of  greatest  deposi- 
tion, the  number  deposited  is  probably  much  larger. 

Upon  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  eggs  upon  the  various  parts 
of  the  host  plants  the  following  data  are  collated  :  By  actual  count  the 
number  of  eggs  found  on  five  corn  plants  is  as  follows,  in  averages:  per 
plant,  74  distributed  as  follows:  tassel,  10;  leaf  sheaths,  10;  leaves, 
14;  husks  of  ears,  15 ;  silks,  25.  The  above  count  was  made  in  a  small 
patch  of  corn  surrounded  by  cotton  fields  with  no  other  corn  near, 
wherefore  the  number  of  eggs  per  plant  was  perhaps  greater  than  on 
plants  in  larger  fields  of  corn.  (This  point  will  be  considered  more  fully 
under  corn  as  a  protection  to  cotton,  which  see.)    Of  five  cotton  plants 
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the  iiamber and  distribution  of  eggs  in  averages  was  as  follows:  per 
plant,  7  ;  leaves,  4 ;  involucre,  1  j  stem  and  petiole,  each,  1.  These  are 
the  data  for  plants  examined  at  random  at  different  times  while  mak- 
ing observations.  Bearing  upon  the  choice  of  the  place  of  deposition 
the  record  of  the  female  already  spoken  of  as  depositing  in  confinement 
is  ijiteresting,  and  for  the  whole  period  of  deposition  was  as  follows: 
on  leaves,  upper  side,  37  ;  under  side,  110  ;  stem,  23 ;  petiole,  51 ;  in- 
volucre, 4 ; 

The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  quite  a  number  of  host  plants.  Corn  is 
anqnestionably  preferable  if  not  too  near  maturity.  Cotton  perhaps 
ranks  next,  though  they  deposit  freely  upon  cowpeas.  In  addition  to 
these  the  moth  was  observed  to  deposit  on  the  flower  heads  of  Helenium 
tenuifolium^  Amarantus  spinosus,  and  A.  retroflexug  with  Datura  stra- 
monium^  upon  which  the  moth  feeds  occasionally,  Erigeron  canadenae^ 
and  a  species  of  Panicum,  on  the  doubtful  list.  Deposition  was  not 
actually  observed  on  any  other  host  plants,  though  presumably  the  moth 
will  deposit  on  those  plants  upon  which  the  worm  is  known  to  feed. 

The  food  of  the  moth  is  quite  diversified.  During  the  night,  so  far 
as  observed,  the  secretions  of  the  various  glands  of  cotton  seem  to  be 
their  main  food,  while  during  the  day  the  same  may  be  said  of  cow- 
peas,  Helenium  tenui/oUum^  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  newly  protruding 
corn  tassels^  occasionally,  Amarantus  retroflexus^  A  spinosnsj  Datura 
stramonium^  and  perhaps  some  of  the  grasses.  There  may  be  many 
other  flowers,  glands,  possibly  also  fruits,  which  are  visited,  but  which 
did  not  come  under  observation. 

The  regular  flight  of  the  moth  is  very  swift  and  never  very  high.  In 
flying  some  distance  in  a  cotton  field  it  seldom  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  the  cotton  plants,  but  flies  lower,  darting  this  way  and  that  be- 
tween the  plants  and  foliage  in  the  rows,  and  in  this  way  from  row  to 
row  across  the  field.  This  manner  of  flight  is  also  of  importance  in  ad- 
justing lights  as  traps  for  them,  and  is  referred  to  its  appropriate 
heading. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  the  moths  remain  hid.  If  in 
corn  field  they  are  found  down  behind  the  sheath  of  the  blades  of  the 
stalks,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  But  most  of  the  moths 
hide  outside  of  both  corn  and  cotton  fields,  around  the  edges  in  the 
weeds,  under  dried  grass  and  rubbish,  or  in  adjoining  fields  of  clover 
or  cowpeas.  When  found  hiding  in  these  places  they  are  usually  upon 
or  near  the  ground,  wings  folded  upon  the  body,  and  so  located  that  a 
dried  blade  of  grass  or  other  object  quite  completely  hides  them  from 
view. 

NUMBER  OF  BROODS  AND  HIBERNATION. 

Observations  having  only  begun  in  August,  the  notes  taken  begin 
with  the  fourth  brood,  which  is  the  one  which  first  begins  to  deposit 
freely  on  cotton. 
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The  broods  overlap  each  other  mostly  as  a  result  of  a  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  growth  of  many  of  the  worms.  One  lot  of  Boll  Worms 
obtained  from  eggs  deposited  in  a  breeding  cage  by  a  single  female  in 
a  single  night,  and  later  hatched  on  the  same  date,  were  reared  under 
the  same  conditions.  Some  of  these  worms  matured  and  entered  the 
earth  for  pupation,  while  others  were  yet  but  half  or  two-thirds  grown. 
Due  to  such  great  irregularity  in  the  length  of  the  larval  state  fresh 
females  of  the  fourth  brood  may  be  found  along  with  the  first  to  issue 
of  the  fifth  brood  in  September.  Not  much  work  of  the  Boll  Worm  in 
cotton  is  noticed  until  August  or  early  in  September.  From  about  the 
middle  of  September  the  moths  of  the  fifth  brood  begin  appearing, 
and  continue  to  the  last  of  the  mouth,  or  even  the  first  of  October, 
after  which  time  they  are  not  often  met  with.  At  least  a  partial  sixth 
brood  begins  appearing  late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  and 
consist  principally  no  doubt  of  those  individuals  that  have  undergone 
their  transformations  rapidly.  That  all  of  the  sixth  brood  does  not 
appear  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  fewer  in  number  than  any 
of  the  earlier  broods.  Hence  many  of  the  i)up{e  of  the  fifth  brood  of 
moths  pass  through  the  winter  as  such  and  form  a  part  of  the  first 
brood  in  spring.  The  moths  of  the  last  brood  appearing  so  irregularly, 
worms  hatched  from  eggs  of  this  brood  are  found  in  all  stages  as  late 
as  November  20  to  December  1.  At  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  during 
this  period  Boll  Worms  were  found  on  cotton  which  had  only  molted 
the  second  time  and  were  therefore  only  about  one-third  grown. 

But  this  irregularity  in  duration  of  certain  stages  of  the  insect  is  not 
confined  to  the  larvje,  but  to  the  pnpie  as  well.  Of  a  number  of  pupae 
which  had  been  kept  over  from  September  and  October  one  issued  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  December  12.  Whether  the  mothB,  if  there  be 
many  which  issue  at  this  time,  hibernate  as  such  or  deposit  their  eggs 
at  once  and  die  soon  after,  has  not  been  determined  positively.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  the  progeny  will  certainly  be  entirely  lost,  since  no 
living  food  plants  are  found  at  this  period.  The  Boll  Worms  which  were 
yet  immature  at  the  time  of  the  killing  frost  early  in  December  were 
quite  certainly  destroyed,  as  nothing  remained  for  them  to  feed  upon. 
As  to  whether  the  moths  hibernate,  I  can  only  say  that  close  and  con- 
tinued search  during  December  has  failed  to  discover  the  moth.  This 
may  not  be  surprising,  however,  since  certainly  the  moths  which  issue 
at  so  late  a  date,  and  which  would  therefore  be  likely  to  hibernate,  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  hence  would  be  met  with  perhaps  only  acci- 
dentally during  the  winter  season.  Though  a  few  moths  issue  at  so 
late  a  time  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  other  extreme  is  also  met  with 
in  the  pupal  state.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  several  pupse 
which  were  obtained  from  breeding  cages  late  in  August  had  not  issued 
up  to  November,  when  they  were  still  alive,  but  were  accidentally  in- 
jured and  died. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  in  speaking  of  certain  stages  of 
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the  species  tbat  a  majority  only  of  tliat  stage  is  referred  to.  It  sboald 
farther  be  remembered  tbat  tbese  observations  apply  only  to  tbe  north- 
ern re^on  of  "tbe  cotton  belt''  and  doubtless  can  be  much  enlarged 
apon  by  observations  in  more  southern  portions. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

The  fact  that  the  Boll  Worm  was  so  scarce  during  the  past  season 
precluded  making  extensive  observations  along  this  line. 

Among  the  vertebrates  only  circumstantial  evidence  was  obtained. 
In  one  instance  where  the  dissevered  wings  and  torn  bodies  of  Helio- 
this  were  found  under  and  near  a  large  tree  in  a  cotton  field  it  was 
also  found  that  a  "  butcher  bird ''  had  its  nest  on  one  of  the  upper 
branches.  Another  was  the  case  of  a  negro  tenant,  who  complained 
aboat  the  crows  lighting  on  his  corn  plants  in  the  field  and  eating  into 
the  end  of  the  ears.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  corn  was 
badly  infested  with  Boll  Worm.  This  alone  could  not  serve  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  crows  picked  into  the  ears  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  worms.  Feeding  on  the  tender  grains  of  corn  beneath 
the  husk  quite  probably  an  occasional  small  Boll  Worm  was  eating.  It 
is  also  probable  that  still  others  will  be  injured  by  the  pecking  into  the 
ends  of  the  ears.  The  crops  and  stomachs  of  a  number  of  quails  were 
examined  and  though  they  had  them  shot  about  cotton  fields  no  Boll 
Worms  were  found  in  these  parts'of  their  digestive  organs.  Upon  vis- 
iting the  fields  about  which  they  had  been  shot  no  Boll  Worms  could 
be  found  and  the  negative  result  has  therefore  no  great  significance. 

A  common  species  of  Soldier  bug  [Podisus  spinosuB)  was  found  de- 
vouring a  large  full-grown  Boll  Worm.  An  immature  capsid  (near 
Leptotei-na)  was  overlooked  and  loft  on  a  branch  of  cotton  placed  in  a 
breeding  cage  for  a  female  to  deposit  upon.  Soon  after  deposition 
some  of  the  eggs  showed  signs  of  shriveling  and  were  supposed  to  be 
sterile.  Close  examination,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
stroyer, which  was  as  yet  but  a  pupa.  The  eggs  being  nearly  empty 
it  was  evident  that  the  pupa  had  punctured  the  eggs  and  sucked  their 
contents.  The  same  pupa  was  then  placed  on  a  branch  of  cotton  with 
some  newly-hatched  Boll  Worms,  all  of  which  fell  victims  to  its  beak. 
A  common  species  of  the  robber  flies  (Erax  lateralis)  was  also  seen  to 
catch  the  moth  while  on  the  wing. 

No  observations  could  be  made  upon  ants  in  relation  to  the  Boll 
Worm,  since  the  latter  were  not  abundant  enough  for  that  purpose. 
The  ants  have  been  watched  on  corn  for  an  hour  without  noticing  an 
attack  upon  the  eggs  found  deposited  there.  They  are  occasionally 
seen  to  enter  the  holes  through  the  husks  into  the  ears,  but  I  did  not 
observe  that  they  went  in  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Boll  Worms. 
They  only  sipped  freely  of  the  juices  and  ferments  of  the  injured  kernels 
of  com  and  the  excrement  of  the  worms.    Sometimes  dead  worms  are 
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found  in  the  ends  of  ears  into  which  ants  have  entered,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worms  plainly  indicates  that  they  had  not  been  bitten  or 
tormented  to  death.  In  fact,  worms  under  similar  conditions,  except 
the  absence  of  the  ants,  are  often  found,  but  from  which  parasites  are 
usually  bred.  A  nearly  grown  Boll  Worm  was  placed  in  the  path  of  a 
great  array  of  ants,  but  was  not  caused  any  great  inconvenience  by 
them.  Sometimes  an  ant  would  run  up  on  the  back  of  the  worm,  but 
the  twisting,  jerking,  and  rolling  of  the  worm  soon  displaced  the  in- 
truder and  the  worm  escaped  uninjured. 

Of  the  three  parasites,  the  one  attacking  the  eggs  {Trichogramma 
pretiosa)  is  most  important,  though  there  are  at  least  three  others  at- 
tacking the  worms.  A  small  Ghalcid*  was  bi*ed  in  great  numbers  from 
a  Boll  Worm  captured  in  the  field  and  transferred  to  a  breeding  cage 
to  rear.  Tbe  worm  had  been  dead  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  para- 
sitic larvaB  issued  from  its  body.  These  did  not  form  silken  cocoons 
but  pupated  nakedly  on  the  side  of  the  glass  bottle.  At  least  two 
species  of  Tachina  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  backs  of  the  worms.  The 
one  deposits  a  pure  white  eggy  the  other  a  deep  brown  or  black  one.f 

Both  kinds  are  of  the  usual  form  and  size  of  Tachina  eggs.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  rearing  the  dipterous  larvae  after 
issuing  from  the  dead  body  and  I  have  thus  far  .obtained  no  adults. 

As  already  stated,  the  most  important  parasite  is  the  small  Tricho- 
gramma of  the  egg.  The  number  of  eggs  which  were  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  parasite  was  simply  amazing.  In  small  patches  of  com 
near  cotton  fields  it  was  noticed  that  of  the  many  eggs  found  on  the 
husks  and  blades  but  a  few  retained  their  normal  color,  but  soon  turned 
dark  or  entirely  black.  Of  tbe  57  eggs  taken  from  some  8  or  10  corn 
silks  from  this  field  October  18  only  7  hatched.  The  remainder  were 
kept  in  a  vial  for  a  time,  when  later  the  parasites  issued  in  abundance. 
In  this  instance  8i  per  cent  of  the  eggs  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
parasites.  This  per  cent  may  be  a  little  too  high  for  the  average,  but 
judging  from  the  large  majority  of  eggs  seen  on  the  plants,  which  were 
black  and  eviiiently  parasitized,  it  is  certainly  conservative  to  say  that 
during  the  Fall  season  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed  through  its 
agency. 

INSECT  RAVAGES  EASILT  MISTAKEN  FOR  THOSE  OF  THE  BOLL 

WORM. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  planters  attribute  all  of  the  shed  forms 
or  bolls  which  show  any  signs  of  insect  attack  to  tbe  work  of  the  Boll 
Worm,  it  seems  advisable  to  treat  briefly  of  a  few  other  insect  depreda- 
tions which  are  not  well  understood  by  them,  and  whose  marks  upon  the 
fallen  squares  may  readily  be  mistaken  by  an  inexperienced  eye. 


*  This  was  Hexaplasta  zigzag^  and  is  a  parasite  of  Phora  and  not  of  Aletia^  Phora 
being  a  soavenf^er  on  dead  larvte  of  all  kinds  in  the  South.— C.  Y.  R. 

tNo  black  Tachiuid  eggs  are  known,  and  these  were  doubtless  the  eggs  of  Ew' 
plectnis  comatookii. — C.  V.  R. 
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EUPHORIA.  MBLANCHOLTOA. 

These  beetles,  toother  with  the  fonr  species  of  larvsB  immediately 
following^  are  perhaps  of  greatest  rmportance  in  this  couiiectiou.  The 
first  observation  upon  this  species  was  made  at  Lamar,  Mississippi. 
It  led  me  to  believe  that  the  beetles  did  original  boring  into  the  bolls  in 
order  to  resich  the  soft  parts  and  their  juices  inside.  Subsequent  ob- 
servations have  not  verified  this  opiniou.  The  beetles  observed  at 
Lamar  were  found  on  a  boll  with  their  heads  inserted  into  a  small  per- 
fectly round  hole  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  or  just  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  soft  parts  beneath  the  pericarp.  Few  Boll  Worms  had  been 
found  in  the  field,  and  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  the  beetle  had  eaten 
out  the  cavities  themselves.  At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  where  the 
beetles  were  found  quite  plentifully  in  some  fields,  none  were  ever  again 
seen  under  similar  circumstances. 

Flying  about  among  the  cotton  plants  during  an  afternoon  they  would 
be  seen  to  alight  on  some  boll  which  had  been  recently  bored  by  the 
Boll  Worm,  but  which  had  already  been  deserted  by  it.  Here  the 
beetle  would  sip  of  whatever  juices  there  might  be  coming  out  of  the 
injured  boll.  This  is  quite  profuse  at  times,  especially  from  those  bolls 
of  which  the  Boll  Worm  has  but  partially  destroyed  a  certain  section. 
From  these  proceeds  a  profuse  frothing  ferment,  highly  relished  by  the 
beetles,  for  occasionally  two  or  three  may  be  found  at  such  bolls. 
When  no  boll  with  this  tasteful  exudate  is  found,  they  often  alight  on 
the  tender-growing  portions  of  a  branch  where  leaf  and  flower  buds 
may  as  yet  be  found  but  partially  developed.  They  crowd  down  be- 
tween these  and  puncture  the  tender  and  juicy  peduncles,  nearly 
always  attacking  those  bearing  flower  buds.  The  small  form  supported 
by  this  peduncle  dries  up  just  as  those  bored  by  the  newly  hatched 
Boll  Worm,  and  when  dried  enough  to  fall  readily  can  not  easily  be 
distinguished  from  young  Boll  Worm  work.  With  a  view  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  beetle  ever  did  original  boring  upon  cotton  bolls  if  left 
to  its  choice,  a  number  were  placed  on  branches  of  cotton  in  a  breeding 
cage,  so  as  to  be  kept  under  observation.  The  results  of  these  studies 
during  confinement  showed  plainly  that  the  beetle  did  its  most  injurious 
work  by  puncturing  peduncles  bearing  forms  or  puncturing  the  very 
small  bolls }  in  either  case  they  were  always  shed.  It  therefore  appears 
that  if  the  beetle  bores  or  cats  into  bolls  at  all,  it  certainly  is  an  excep- 
tional method  of  attack. 

PLA.TYNOTA  SENTANA. 

The  larva  of  this  Tortricid  moth  is  a  small,  green,  slender,  hairy 
worm,  having  a  brown  heiul,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  attacks 
forms  and  squares  much  the  same  as  the  young  Boll  Worm  does.  After 
the  work  is  done  and  the  worm  has  gone,  its  work  can  not  be  distin- 
guished from  young  Boll- Worm  ravages.    These  larv»  continue  their 
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habit  of  feeding  on  forms  or  young  bolls  until  about  half  grown,  when 
they  often  migrate  to  die  leaves,  fold  a  portion  of  them  together,  and 
feed  under  cover.  Many,  however,  remain  with  the  young  bolls,  and 
reach  maturity  by  feeding  on  them.  They  have  been  observed  to  bore 
half-grown  bolls  and  destroy  their  contents. 

OACCt]OlA  ROSACEANA. 

This  Tortricid  attacks  the  cotton  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  for  that  reason  its  depredations  may  be  mistaken 
for  traces  of  the  Boll  Worm.  The  worm  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
that  the  head,  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  segment,  and  tbe  legs  are  black. 

PRODENIA  LINEATELLA. 

This  fleshy  worm  was  observed  entering  into  nearly  grown  bolls  and 
feeding  on  their  contents.  Its  ravages  are  exactly  like  those  of  a  nearly 
grown  Boll  Worm,  and  the  two  can  not  be  distinguished. 

NOCTUID  (undetermined). 

A  cutworm,  looking  much  like  Agrotis  o-nigrum^  was  found  in  a  large 
breeding  cage  which  had  been  placed  over  some  cotton  plants  in  the 
field.  When  placed  over  the  plants,  none  of  the  forms  or  bolls  had  been 
injured,  and  no  Boll  Worms  were  found  on  the  plants.  Some  time  later 
several  large  bolls  had  been  bored,  and  this  worm  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  found  in  the  cage.  The  evidence  is  therefore  only  cir- 
cumstantial. 

PLANT  LICE. 

{Aphis  gossypii  and  Aphis  sp.) 

These  small,  greenish,  mostly  wingless,  insects  were  especially  abun- 
dant during  the  past  season.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  are  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  leaves  and  younger  growing  portions  of  the  branches, 
but  frequently  also  on  the  young  bolls  between  them  and  the  involucre. 
Later  in  the  season  they  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  last-named 
localities,  and  in  such  great  numbers  on  a  single  form  or  young  boll 
that  the  latter  soon  fall  off  as  a  result  of  their  puncturings. 

In  many  cases  the  fruit  thus  injured  simply  dries  and  adheres  to  the 
branch.  This  fact  often  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  Boll  Worm  work. 
Even  when  this  is  not  the  case  their  work  is  readily  distinguished  iu 
that  the  form  or  square  contains  numerous  small  punctures. 

THRIPID^. 

These  small  brownish  insects  during  August  were  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  forming  blossoms  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  feeding  of 
these  insects  causes  the  form  to  drop  soon  after  the  blossom  falls,  if 
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not  before.  Such  forms  ofteu  preseut  small  black  spots  looking  like 
small  boriugs,  but  which  are  so  numerous  that  they  need  not  be  con- 
fused with  young  Boll- Worm  ravages.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
sigus  of  mechanical  injury  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Thrips.  The 
shedding  of  these  bolls  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  \A'ork  of  the 
TliTii>8  on  the  essential  organs  prevents  fertilization.  This  insures  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit. 

Many  other  species  of  the  suborder  Heteroptera  probably  puncture  the 
pericarp  of  the  very  young  bolls  or  their  peduncles,  in  either  case  caus- 
ing the  shedding  of  the  fruit.  Careful  examination  will  show  that  the 
injury  is  a  puncture  and  should  not  be  mistaken. 

Neither  of  the  first  four  species  mentioned  are  numerous  enough  to 
oause  alarm  or  extended  damage,  and  are  only  mentioned  to  show  that 
Vhereis  a  certain  small  per  cent  of  injury  easily  attributed  to  the  Boll 
Worm  which  does  not  justly  belong  to  that  species. 

REMEDIES. 
TOPPINa  OF  COTTON  AND  ROTATION   OF  CROPS. 

These  have  both  been  justly  pronounced  inefficient  as  a  means  of 
fighting  the  Boll  Worm  (see  Fourth  lieport  U.  S.  Entomological  Com- 
mission). It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  numerous  interviews  with 
farmers  verified  the  opinion  that  topping  did  no  harm,  and  that  if  '<  you 
could  strike  it  right"  it  was  an  advantage.  Experimentation  is  first 
necessary  to  show  that  it  is  practical  and  profitable  to  practice  topping 
of  cotton  as  an  additional  means  of  cultivation  and  the  proper  time  to 
do  so  determined.  When  this  is  done  it  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  that  time  falls  within  the  period  of  greatest  deposition  by  the 
moths.  If  so,  no  doubt  some  additional  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  parts  cut  away  in  topping. 
But  since  the  moth  has  been  found  to  have  such  a  wide  range  of  de- 
position and  the  portion  cut  off  in  topping  is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  exposed  and  suitable  for  deposition,  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  incur  the  expense  of  topping  when  nothing 
more  is  to  be  accomplished  than  the  destruction  of  the  few  eggs  which 
are  likely  to  be  found  on  the  parts  cut  away.  The  rotation  of  crops 
can  be  of  no  avail  against  the  insect,  since  it  feeds  equally  well  upon  the 
corn  or  cowpeas,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  rotated  with  the  cotton. 

FALL  PLOWING. 

This  is  to  be  urged  for  several  reasons.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
that  where  the  cells  of  the  Boll  Worm  pupic  are  broken  up  and  placed 
in  loose,  moist  earth,  which  is  allowed  to  be  moist  continuously  and 
possibly  to  excess,  that  the  pupje  die  in  a  majority  of  cases  even  with- 
out freezing.     It  therefore  appears  that  actual  contact  of  the  pupa 
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with  the  cold  moist  earth  sooner  or  later  may  cause  its  death.  From 
this  fa<5t  and  the  long  continuous  rainy  season  of  the  winter  here  it 
seems  probable  that  great  numbers  of  the  pupje  will  be  destroyed  if 
the  soil  be  plowed  late  in  December,  so  a«  to  allow  the  loose  earth  to 
become  well  drenched  by  the  almost  continuous  January  rains.  Sub- 
sequent rains  will  keep  it  quite  wet,  often  perhaps,  to  excess.  The 
pupal  cells  having  been  broken  up,  the  wet  earth  directly  affects  the 
wellbeing  of  the  pupaj.  Even  though  the  exposure  to  moisture  alone 
should  not  prove  entirely  efficient,  a  light  frost  or  the  sudden  cold 
wave  changes  of  the  atmosphere  would  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  heavy  frost  occurring  when  the  pupae 
are  in  such  condition  would  destroy  all  thus  exposed.  For  this  reason 
if  the  soil  could  be  plowed  in  November  so  that  the  first  black  frost 
of  the  winter  season  could  be  utilized  in  killing  exposed  pupse,  great 
benefit  would  certainly  be  derived. 

CORN  AS  PROTECTION  TO  COTTON. 

Cornfields  planted  in  July  or  August  were  always  found  to  be  badly 
infested  with  worms.  Especially  was  this  the  case  where  the  fields 
were  small  and  near  cotton  fields.  At  the  same  time  corn  fields  no 
larger  but  greater  distances  away  from  cotton  fields  were  less  infested 
and  the  cotton  more  so.  As  has  previously  been  noted,  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  moths  feed  mostly  on  cotton  at  night,  but  leave  it 
to  deposit  on  corn  if  found  suitable  and  near  by.  Even  late  spring 
planting  was  found  suitable  for  deposition  in  August,  though  maturing 
rapidly  and  having  nearly  grown  worms  in  the  ears.  Esi>ecially  sug- 
gestive were  the  observations  made  in  cotton  fields  where  a  poor  stand 
had  been  obtained  and  where  corn  had  been  planted  in  the  *^  skips.'' 
In  all  cases  the  moths  deposited  freely  upon  the  corn,  though  it  was 
fast  reaching  maturity.  Several  of  these  cotton  fields  were  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  most  extended  search  for  worms  revealed  very  few  in- 
deed, and  the  only  possible  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  was  on  the 
whole  that  the  damage  to  the  cotton  was  not  so  great  as  in  those  fields 
without  the  corn  distributed  through  them.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
by  the  proper  management  of  the  planting  of  com  the  latter  could  be 
made  to  answer  as  a  great  protection  to  the  cotton  against  Boll  Worm 
ravages.  This  management  must  consist  in  arranging  the  crops  on  the 
plantation  so  that  green  corn  suitable  for  egg  deposition  shall  be  kept 
near  or  in  the  cotton  fields  in  range  of  the  moths. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  corn,  which  is  intended  to  act  as 
a  trap  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  hence  of  the  worms  as  soou 
as  hatched,  must  be  planted  with  a  view  of  being  cut  as  fodder  as  soou 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  worms  are  found  in  the  plants  and  before  the 
worms  begin  maturing.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  corn,  which  is  to 
be  allowed  to  mature  and  produce  corn  must  be  planted  further  away 
from  the  cotton  fields  in  order  that  it  may  become  infested  as  little  as 
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possible.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  all  the  worms  which  matare  on  this  corn  and  produce  moths 
will  farnisb  an  additional  sapply  to  infest  cotton  and  at  the  same  time 
redace  the  namber  trapped  by  the  corn  planted  for  that  purpose.  The 
com  cat  for  fodder  should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
destruction  of  the  worms  found  in  the  plants  when  cut.  Each  planting 
of  corn  which  is  to  act  as  a  trap  should  be  planted  soon  enough  to  be 
in  good  condition  for  deposition  as  each  brood  of  moths  makes  its  appear- 
ance. This  would  require  about  three  plantings  for  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  cotton  belt,  and  probably  four  in  the  southern. 

The  three  plantings  should  occur  about  the  first  days  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  respectively,  and  be  cut  whenever  the  worms  are  nearing 
maturity,  to  be  sure  to  prevent  their  escape.  By  this  method  the 
least  possible  number  of  worms  reach  maturity.  This  consequently 
reduces  their  ravages  on  cotton  later  in  the  season  to  a  minimum.  This 
minimum  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
remedial  or  preventive  measures  resorted  to.  This  method  would 
furnish  a  great  source  of  fodder,  and  would  tend  to  diversify  Southern 
agriculture,  a  result  greatly  to  be  desired. 

LIGHTS  FOR  ATTRACTING  THE  MOTHS. 

Most  of  the  experiments  with  lights  for  trapping  the  moths  have 
proven  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  economic  results  are  concerned,  but 
have  been  suggestive  in  that  they  have  clearly  marked  out  what  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  use  of  lights  more  efficient. 

While  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  company  with  Dr.  A.  K.  Booth, 
two  kinds  of  patented  lamps  were  taken  into  a  large  field  of  cotton  to 
test  their  relative  values  and  also  to  determine  if  possible  the  ease 
with  which  the  moth  could  be  attracted  to  lights.  The  lamps  were 
lighted  at  6:30  p.  m.  Quite  a  number  of  moths  were  seen  fiying  about 
in  the  field  as  we  passed  through  it,  but  up  to  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
down but  few  insects  of  any  kind  were  attracted.  From  that  time 
until  8  to  9  p.  m.  insects  of  nearly  every  description  were  captured,  but 
no  Boll  Worm  moths.  Sometimes  a  moth  would  be  seen  to  approach 
the  lamps  but  was  more  interested  in  feeding  and  depositing,  always 
passing  by  or  around  without  apparently  noticing  the  lamps. 

The  lamps  had  been  placed  on  pedestals  high  enough  to  bring  them 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cotton  plants,  hoping  thereby  to 
attract  moths  from  greater  distances.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  noted 
that  the  moth  seldom  attained  to  such  a  height  during  her  flights  about 
the  cotton  plants.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  August  8,  the  same 
lamps  were  taken  into  the  field,  but  placed  so  as  to  meet  the  habits  of 
flight  of  the  moth.  This  placed  them  at  least  on  a  level  or  a  little 
below  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  cotton  plants.  It  was  found  that 
more  moths  approached  and  came  nearer  the  lamp,  and  one  was  caught. 
In  most  cases,  judging  from  the  flight  and  actions  of  the  moths,  the  lamps 
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were  simply  met  with  ia  tbeir  regular  flight  through  the  field  for  the 
evening,  aud  that  their  course  had  not  been  materially  iDflueneed  by 
the  lights.  Despite  this  fact,  it  was  evident  that  the  probabilities  of 
trapping  the  moths  at  this  height  were  increased.  To  vary  the  experi- 
ment, the  lamp  was  carried  through  the  field  at  about  the  height  just 
mentioned,  and  one  person  walked  along  on  each  side  some  distance 
from  the  lamps  so  as  to  disturb  the  moths  in  that  vicinity.  In  this  way 
still  more  of  the  moths  came  near  the  lamps,  and  another  one  was 
caught.  This  is  impractical,  however,  since  the  expense  of  labor  is 
too  great,  at  least  until  some  means  of  making  the  lights  more  efilcient 
is  effected. 

One  of  the  lamps  was  provided  with  a  shield  constructed  so  that  it 
would  revolve  with  the  wind,  and  thus  prevent  the  lights  from  being 
blown  out.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  since  the  moth  usually  flies  with 
the  wind,  in  which  case  the  light  is  of  course  shut  off  from  view  en- 
tirely. This  defect  renders  the  lamp  entirely  worthless  for  the  end  de- 
sired. In  our  experiments  this  shield  was  held  or  made  stationary,  and 
hence  the  defect  did  not  enter  or  vary  the  significance  of  the  results. 

At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  lamps  were  placed  in  cotton  fields  at 
various  times  during  August.  Some  consisted  merely  of  beer  bottles 
tilled  with  kerosene  and  a  piece  of  unraveled  cotton  rope  for  a  wick,  and 
others  of  more  powerful  lamps.  In  all  cases  the  lamps  were  placed  in 
pans  containing  an  inch  or  so  of  water,  with  a  little  oil  on  the  surface, 
the  whole  being  placed  on  a  supporting  pole  or  pedestal.  The  beer- 
bottle  lamps  burned  satisfactorily,  produced  a  good  light,  and  attracted 
insects  of  nearly  every  order  and  kind  except  the  Boll  Worm  moth, 
though  these  had  been  seen  flying  about  in  the  field  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

On  the  night  of  September  9  these  lamps  were  again  taken  into  a 
cotton  field  having  a  small  patch  of  corn  near  by ;  also  a  large  patch 
of  weeds,  principally  sneeze  weed  {Helenium  tenuifolium).    A  lamp  was 
placed  in  each  at  about  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  plants,  except  the 
one  in  corn  which  was  placed  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  ears  on 
the  plants.    By  5  o'clock  the  moths  were  seen  flying  plentifully  and 
ovipositing  freely.    The  lamps  were  lighted  at  6:15  o'clock.    Ko  insects 
of  any  kind  were  attracted  until  7  o'clock,  when  moths  of  all  kinds  be- 
gan flying  near  the  lamps.    By  7:15  a  Boll  Worm  moth  had  been 
caught  at  the  lamp  in  corn.    At  7:25  at  the  lamp  in  cotton  a  Boll 
Worm  moth  flew  near  the  lamp,  alighted  on  the  pedestal  and  rested. 
From  here  it  flew  up  to  a  small  boll  in  the  direct  light  of  the  lamp,  de- 
posited an  egg  and  flew  off".    From  this  time  on  many  Ichneumonids  and 
other  Hymenoptera,  as  also  great  numbers  of  Microlepidoptera  were 
caught.    At  7:40  a  Boll  Worm  moth  was  seen  to  fly  through  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  but  was  not  captured.    In  corn  at  7:50  a  moth  flew  about  the 
lamp  and  alighted  on  a  blade  of  corn  less  than  2  feet  away.   For  this 
act  of  defiance  it  was  introduced  to  the  cyanide  bottle.    Not  many 
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motbs  were  seen  between  8  and  9  o'clock  but  the  lamps  were  left  burn- 
ing all  night  to  determine  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  catch  by 
the  next  morning.  At  this  time  the  catch  was  examioed  and  the  results 
are  tabulated  below.  For  convenience  the  lamps  in  Heleniuniy  corn,  and 
cotton  will  be  numbered  1, 2,  and  3,  respectively. 

Table  VII. 
Hymenoptera. 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 

Icbneamo-  i 
nidsc.      I 

Miscella- 
neoas. 

Total 

Total  for  all. 

1, 

9 

"I 

4 

8 
2 

14  1 

12 

1*1 

40  > 

1 

i 

Lepidoptera. 


Miscel- 


!  i.»p.  Ag„,ti,.  H«ji»-    ts^  1 1™ ;  G-- 


?!. 


ToUl  for  all  . 


Moctuids. 


17 
1  , 


PyraUda..'»'S^-  .^^^t  ,  Total 


20  I 


27 
26  , 


300 
300 
250 


332 
361 
323 

l.OliT 


Diptera, 


Lamp.   ,  TipulidK.  !    ^^l'"'   I  Total. 


8 

40 ; 


Total  for  all  . 


25  I 
75  i 


158 


/ 


Coleopiera. 


«.mp.  '  BpicnU.  I     ^S^,     'EUtvld».l     fj^fi^y-    |  Carabld*.  !    ^^'}^-     ToUl. 
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Table  VII— Continued. 
Neuropiera. 


Lamp. 

Chrysopa. 

TotaL 

I 

2 

3 

I 

1 

1 
1 

Total  for  all..,. 

2 

Orthoplera. 


Lamp. 

Mantis.    1  CEcanthns. 

Locus  till ». 

Total. 

1 

2 

1 
1 

9 

2 
2 

2 

5 
2 

3 

Toti 

fclfopall 

10 

The  above  results  show  that  the  direct  benefit  to  cotton  plants,  so  tar 
as  known,  is  very  small.  At  the  same  time  such  beneficial  insects  as 
the  Ichneumonids,  predaceous  beetles,  and  the  Praying  Mantis  arede- 
stroyed,  and  if  trapping  be  systematically  followed  up  the  loss  may  in- 
deed be  considered  greater  than  the  gain. 

These  experiments  led  to  the  belief  that  the  lights  used  were  not  bril- 
liant enough  for  the  intended  purpose.  Accordingly,  an  electric  lamp 
was  renttd.  The  lamp  is  provided  with  a  round  burner  and  the  flame 
produced  is  about  5  inches  in  circumference.  When  the  chimney  is 
placed  over  the  flame  the  lamp  is  said  to  give  a  light  equal  to  100  can- 
dles. Experiments  with  this  lamp  in  connection  with  the  others  were 
continued  in  the  cotton  fields  during  September.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  both  kinds  were  placed  out.  The  night  proved  to  be  a  damp  cold 
one,  and  the  dew  fell  early  in  the  evening.  As  a  result  no  Boll  Worm 
moths  and  but  few  insects  of  any  kind  were  trapped.  Of  this  small 
number  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera  and  predaceous  beetles  were  greatly 
in  the  majority.  The  insects  caught  were  such  as  are  easily  attracted 
to  lights,  and  were  quite  equally  distrifeuted  between  the  three  lamps 
(two  beer-bottle  ones  and  the  other  the  electric  lamp).  A  rainy  season 
began  at  this  time  and  continued  so  that  no  further  experiments  with 
lamps  could  be  made  until  October  4.  At  this  time  the  electric  lamp  . 
was  placed  in  a  cotton  field  to  determine  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  catch.  Heliothids  had  been  seen  flying  about  in  the  evening  while 
making  some  other  observations,  but  none  were  captured  by  the  lamp 
at  night.  The  other  insects  trapped  were  about  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  already  tabulated  for  September  9,  only  that  the  quantity  cap- 
tured by  the  electric  lamp  was  about  equal  to  that  of  all  three  of  the 
others,  and  it  had  only  been  left  burning  until  10  o'clock. 

October  20  the  lamps  were  again  placed  out,  this  time  one  in  a  patch 
of  cowpeas  and  the  other  some  distance  away  in  a  small  patch  of  corn 
which  had  been  planted  in  July.    During  the  day  Boll  Worm  moths 
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^were  seen  hiding  behind  the  sheaths  of  the  com  blades,  while  a  number 
were  also  seen  flying  about  the  cowpeas.  The  one  in  the  cowpeas  was  a 
beer-bottle  lamp  and  placed  about  the  height  of  the  plants.  The  one  in 
the  corn  was  the  electric  lamp,  and  was  placed  about  the  height  of  the 
ears  of  corn.  They  were  lighted  at  6  p.  m.  At*this  time  a  few  of  the  fe- 
males were  depositing  on  corn.  At  7  o'clock  some  were  seen  to  fly  by 
the  lamp  but  were  not  trapped.  The  parasitic  Hymeuoptera  and  smaller 
liepidoptera  had  been  caught  in  great  abundance  at  both  lamps.  Ke- 
turning  at  10  o'clock  to  further  examine  the  catch  of  the  lamps,  they 
were  found  to  have  been  stolen  and  no  further  notes  could  be  taken. 
The  moths  at  this  time  were  not  very  abundant  and  doubtless  were  but 
a  portion  of  the  last  brood  of  the  season.  The  moths  seen  flying  by  the 
electric  lamp  were  near  enough  to  have  been  stopped  had  the  lamp  been 
provided  with  long  projecting  wings  and  a  larger  pan  to  receive  the 
moths  as  they  fell.  Ko  Heliotliids  were  observed  at  the  beer-bottle 
lamp. 

These  light  experiments,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  record,  were  begun 
at  the  time  that  the  midsummer  brood  was  issuing  abundantly,  and 
hence  also  during  the  period  of  greatest  egg  deposition  a  little  later. 
During  this  period,  as  has  been  stated,  the  provoking  observation  was 
made  of  seeing  the  female  near  the  lights,  deposit  an  egg  in  plain  view, 
fly  away  and  continue  her  work.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
female  is  not  easily  diverted  from  the  work  of  depositing  eggs  by  the 
ordinary  lights  used.  Later,  when  the  experiments  show  that  a  few 
moths  were  trapped,  it  is  also  true  that  the  period  of  greatest  deposi- 
tion had  passed,  and  that,  though  dissections  showed  that  a  few  eggs 
still  remained  together  with  a  number  of  potential  ova,  the  females  had 
passed  their  prime.  As  bearing  on  this  the  following  may  be  drawn 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Booth  :  The  insect  contents  of  a  globe  of  a 
2,000candle  power  arc  light  were  examined  continuously  from  Septem- 
ber 3  to  13,  ihclusive.  An  average  of  40  lleliothids  were  found  for  each 
night.  Of  these  1  in  6  or  8  were  females,  containing  on  an  average 
from  30  to  40  eggs  in  the  oviducts.  The  lamp  tender  reported  that  after 
September  26  no  more  moths  were  caught. 

The  fact  that  the  moth  was  frequently  seen  to  fly  near  the  light, 
often  as  near  as  2  or  3  feet,  suggests  that  the  lamps  to  be  efficient  not 
only  must  be  brilliant,  but  must  also  have  some  wide  and  extensive 
wings  extending  from  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  throw  a  shadow  and 
to  arrest,  temporarily  at  least,  the  flight  of  the  moth  passing  near  by. 
If  now  the  large  pan  and  the  lamp  be  provided  with  an  additional  in- 
ducement in  the  way  of  some  strong  smelling  sweets,  the  moth  thus 
arrested  in  its  flight  and  its  attention  diverted  from  its  evening  work, 
if  not  falling  into  the  pan,  may  be  attracted  a  second  time  and  be  cap- 
tured. 

Unless  it  is  found  that  the  earlier  broods  are  more  easily  attracted  to 
Ughts  it  is  questionable  whether  the  inefficient  lights  so  commonly  used 
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by  planters  are  to  be  at  all  recommended  if  nothing  more  is  to  be  accom- 
plished than  the  trapping  of  the  Boll  Worm  moth,  and  for  the  following 
reasons :  (1)  But  a  small  per  cent  are  caught ;  (2)  of  these  the  great  ma- 
jority are  males;  (3)  while  some  females  are  caught  before  having 
deposited  many  eggs,  the  greater  per  cent  have  passed  their  prime  ; 
(4)  beneficial  insects  being  more  easily  trapped  are  destroyed  in  too 
great  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  destructioa 
of  obnoxious  insects  to  warrant  such  ineflficient  warfare.  These  may 
all  be  included  in  the  one  general  reason  that  the  lights  are  only  strong 
enough  to  readily  attract  beneficial  insects  but  are  powerless  to  attract 
the  obnoxious  insects  desired  until  its  most  important  work  (deposition 
of  eggs)  has  almost  been  completed. 

POISONED  SWEETS. 

No  field  experiments  were  made  with  poisoned  sweets,  but  a  number 
were  made  with  moths  in  the  laboratory.  The  mixture  was  composed 
of  1  part  of  white  arsenic  dissolved  in  20  parts  boiling  water;  4  parts 
of  this  solution  were  added  to  3  parts  of  ordinary  table  sirup.  The 
mixture  was  placed  in  a  watch  glass  under  a  bell  jar  or  sprayed  upon 
cotton  branches  in  a  breeding  cage.  When  the  moths  were  placed  in 
they  always  soon  found  the  sweets  and  sipped  of  them.  The  result  of  all 
the  experiments  showed  that  the  moths  readily  partook  of  the  sweetened 
liquids.  Those  having  sipped  of  the  poisoned  solutions  died,  on  an 
average,  within  30  minutes ;  the  shortest  time  being  15,  the  longest  45 
minutes.  Experiments  were  also  made  upon  a  few  other  insects,  mostly 
such  as  were  considered  beneficial.  They  were  placed  in  the  cages  just 
as  the  moths  had  been  and  were  found  to  partake  of  the  sweets  quite  as 
readily  and  died  as  certainly.  Thus  in  field  experiments  doubtless 
many  beneficial  insects  will  also  be  destroyed  by  the  extensive  use  of  the 
poisoned  sweets. 

The  moths  kept  in  cages  for  experimental  purposes  were  fed  by  spray- 
ing unpoisoned  solutions  of  the  sweets  upon  the  cotton  branches.  The 
moths  fed  readily  and  lived  usually  from  5  to  8  days. 

The  poisoned  sweets  used  in  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  con- 
tained no  liquids  which  could  liberate  a  strong  odor  such  as  is  neces- 
sary in  field  experiments.  These  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  beer  or 
vinegar  or  perhaps  any  other  liquid  having  similar  properties. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  that  newly 
issued  and  old  moths  were  alike  easily  induced  to  feed  on  the  poisoned 
drops  of  sweets  sprayed  on  the  branches  in  the  cages.  It  may  there- 
fore follow  that  if  these  poisoned  liquids  can  be  properly  applied  to  the 
plants  upon  which  the  moths  feed  freely  both  at  night  and  during  the 
day,  that  females  may  be  readily  attracted  to  feed,  and  hence  killed, 
during  their  entire  period  of  deposition.  It  therefore  appears  probable 
that  if  some  practical  means  is  employed  to  apply  these  poisoned  sweets 
properly  and  abundantly  as  food  for  attracting  the  moths  that  such 
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method  of  waifare  against  the  adalts  will  prove  more  efficient  than  any 
other  alternative  yet  resorted  to  against  them.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  to  be  most  efficient,  the  poisoned  sweets  mnst  be  applied  from  the 
time  when  the  moths  begin  feeding  freely,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  meet  with  them  readily  in  their  flights  about  their  food  plants. 
The  first  will  be  accomplished  if  applied  as  early  as  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which  case  the  poisoned  liquids  would  also  be  exposed  to 
their  visits  during  the  evening  and  night.  The  second  can  be  attained 
by  spraying  the  poisoned  liquid  upon  the  food  plants.  For  those  moths 
feeding  during  the  day  this  must  be  applied  principally  to  cow  peas,  for 
those  feeding  at  night  upon  cotton. 

The  practicability  of  this  method  is  yet  somewhat  questionable  since 
probably  one  application  of  the  poisoned  liquids  would  be  efficient  only 
for  a  few  days.  It  may  further  be  questioned  in  that,  as  has  been  noted , 
the  moths  of  any  given  brood  issue  quite  scatteringly.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  that  applications  of  the  poisoned  sweets  at  intervals  of  3 
or  4  days  will  prove  to  be  as  practical  as  arranging  for,  and  attending  to, 
light  trapping  properly.  My  own  efforts  (o  experiment  fully  along  this 
line  were  rather  frustrated  by  rainy  weather  during  September.  This 
made  experiments  difficult  and  more  or  less  indecisive. 

The  possible  utility  of  combining  poisoned  sweets  with  lights  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  The  fact  that  females  are  readily  attracted  by  sweets 
before  many  eggs  have  been  deposited  by  her  may  become  a  sufficient 
additional  inducement  to  entice  those  flying  so  near  the  lamps  to  linger 
a  few  moments  longer  and  probably  result  in  her  capture.  With  these 
probabilities  in  mind  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  approaching  season  may 
be  more  propitious  for  experimental  work  and  the  Boll  Worm  more 
abundant. 

PYBETHRUM. 

ExperimenU  with  the  dry  powder. — ^The  first  of  the  following  series  of 
experiments  with  pyrethrura  were  giade  upon  infested  corn.  The  patch 
of  corn  was  about  two  rods  square  and  located  near  the  center  of  the  town 
(Holly  Springs,  Mississippi).  It  was  a  second  planting  and  was  only 
knee  high  at  this  time,  August  19.  The  middle  rows  of  the  patch  were 
selected  and  one  row  for  each  experiment  taken.  The  powder  was 
dusted  from  above  down  into  the  bud  of  the  corn  by  means  of  a  small 
cheese-cloth  sack,  double  thickness. 

Experiment  1. 

Aagnst  19y  2:30  p.  m.  Mixtare,  eqaal  parts  lime  dust  and  pyretbram.  The  plants 
in  the  tow  by  actual  count  contained  43  worms  of  various  sizes. 

BtsulL—Soon  after  dusting  a  few  acted  uneasily,  began  to  crawl,  and  finally  drop- 
ping to  the  ground,  hid  in  the  loose  earth.  This  note  applies  more  or  less  to  all  the 
experiments  made  with  the  powders.  August  20,  10  a.  m.,  17  worms  alive  and  feed- 
ing, 10  dead,  16  not  present.  In  percentages  this  is  39.5,  2:^.3,  37.2,  respectively.  The 
living  worms  were  mostly  nearly  mature  ones  which  had  penetrated  far  into  the 
center  of  the  bud  and  may  not  all  have  come  in  contact  with  the  powder.    The  dead 
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ones  were  mostly  composed  of  half  or  two- thirds  grown  worms.  These  notes  again 
apply  equally  well  to  nearly  all  the  other  experiments  with  the  powder.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  will  therefore  be  given  more  concisely. 

Experiment  2. 

Angost  VJ,  3  p.  m.    Mixture,  2  parts  lime  dost,  1  part  pyrethrum.    Namber  of 
worms  in  plants,  43. 

Besult.—AuguBt  20, 11:30  a.  m.,  20  living,  10  dead,  13  not  present,  or  46.5,  23.3,  30.2 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Experiment  3. 

Aagast  19,  3:30  p.  m.    Mixture  pyrethrum  full  strength.    Number  of  worms  54. 
i?««iZ/.— August  20,  12  m.,  25  living,  8  dead,  21  not  present,  or  46.3,  14.8,  38.9  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Experiment  4. 

August  19, 4  p.  m.    Mixture  equal  parts  lime  and  pyrethrum.    Worms  not  counted. 
Begult—AngVLst  20,  2  p.  m.,  19  living,  12  dead,  or  61.3  and  38.7  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

Experiment  5. 

August  19,  4:30  p.  m.  Mixture  2  parts  lime,  1  part  pyrethrum.  Worms  not 
counted. 

Result.— August  20,  2:30  p.  m.,  26  living,  S  dead,  or  76.  5  and  23.5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

Experiment  6. 

August  19,  5  pm.  Full  strength  pyrethrum.  Worms  not  counted  and  only  a  part 
of  the  row  dusted. 

EesulU — August  20,  3  p.  m.,  5  living,  6  dead,  or  45.5  and  54.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  dead  worms  of  experiments  1  to  6  were  kept,  for  raising  any  possible  parasites, 
until  September  3,  when  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  dry  and  were  thrown  away. 
No  parasites  had  issued  from  them. 

As  checks  on  experiments  1  to  6  it  may  be  stated  that  in  examining 
the  rows  carefully  to  count  the  actual  number  of  worms  in  the  plants 
no  dead  worms  were  found.  Numerous  other  observations  upon  corn 
of  a  similar  age,  and  which  had  noC*been  dusted,  verified  the  one  made 
while  counting  the  worms. 

The  first  6  experiments  and  their  results  may  be  tabulated  for  con- 
venience as  follows : 

Table  VIII. 


Experi- 
ment. 

Substance  used. 

Living.       Dead. 

Absent. 

Probable 
benefit. 

I 

Lime  and  pyrethrum,  equal  parts 

Lime  2  parts,  pvi-ethrum  1  part 

Pyrethrum,  full  streugth 

39.5            23.3            37.2 
46.5            23.3            30.2 
46.3            14.8            3fi-Q 

1 

60.5 
63.6 
63.7 
38.7 
23.5 
54.5 

8 

4 

Same  as  exDeriment  1 - 

6L3            38.7 
76.  5            23. 5 
46. 5            54. 5 

6 

Same  as  exi>eriment  2 

6 

Same  as  exp6riment  3 

Averages 

52.6  1          29.7             17.7  .            47.4 

1 
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EXPERIBfENT  7. 

Angnst  20, 10:45  a.  m.  Dusted  the  17  living  nearly-grown  worms  of  experiment  1 
^rith  fall  strength  pyrethrum,  and  placed  them  in  a  closed  mailing  box  without  food. 

Record— 11  a.  m.,  some  are  beginning  to  be  restless;  12:30  p.  m.,  all  are  quiet; 
1:45  p.  m.,  one  almost  dead,  others  jump  when  touched ;  4:20,  p.  m.,  one  dead,  others 
418  before. 

August  21,  11:30  a.  m.  Somehave  beoonre  quite  active  again,  and  as  a  result  4  were 
"bitten,  3  are  dead^  6  others  alive  and  active,  while  the  rest  were  probably  eaten. 
The  active  ones  were  placed  in  a  breeding  cage,  and  provided  with  branches  of  cot- 
:ton  having  leaves  and  bolls.    Some  died  later  and  a  few  matured. 

Experiment  8. 

August  30, 4:30  p.  m.  Eighteen  of  the  living  worms  from  experiments  4, 5,  and  6  were 
%rell  dusted  with  lime.  Nine  were  placed  in  each  of  two  closed  mailing  boxes.  This 
experiment  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  check  on  any  possible  effect  of  the  air- 
slacked  lime  on  the  worms. 

August  21, 11:45  a.  m.  In  one  box  two  were  injured  and  died.  The  rest  alive  and 
active.  In  the  other  box  all  are  well  and  active.  Both  lots  were  then  placed  on 
branches  of  cotton  in  breeding  cages.  All  began  feeding ;  a  few  died  later,  but  most 
of  them  matured. 

Experiment  9. 

September  11.  Boll  Worm  in  a  boll  with  posterior  segments  protruding.  Dusted 
this  with  full  strength  pyrethrum  at  9:15  a.  m. ;  no  immediate  effect  was  noticeable; 
11:30  a.  m. ;  worm  has  turned  round  ;  head  almost  protruding ;  not  feeding;  3  a.  m., 
has  turned  round  now  to  position  same  as  when  dusted,  and  is  feeding.  With  a 
pair  of  forceps  placed  some  pyrethrum  powder  on  the  body  of  the  worm  in  the  hole. 
Pid  not  effect  the  worm  noticeably  for  five  to  ten  minutes. 

September  12,  8:30  a.  m.  fias  left  the  boll  and  is  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  cage 
still  alive  and  active. 

September  13,  8  a.  m.  Has  returned  to  the  boll  it  had  left,  and  is  feeding.  Dusted 
the  protruding  portion  with  pyrethrum.  In  the  afternoon  the  worm  was  found 
•crawling  about  in  the  cage,  but  appeared  to  be  full  grown  and  searching  for  a  place 
to  pupate.    Placed  back  on  the  branch  again. 

September  14.  Worm  still  on  the  boll  aud  is  active,  but  not  feeding.  Particles  of 
pyrethrum  are  found  adhering  to  the  body.  The  anus  is  swollen  and  inflamed,  pro- 
ducing a  watery  exudate.  This  may  be  cfue  to  the  effect  of  the  pyrethrum,  for  this  is 
the  portion  of  the  body  which  was  usually  protruding  from  the  hole  in  the  boll  and 
received  most  of  the  dusting.    The  worm  was  placed  in  a  partially  opened  form. 

September  15.  Has  eat'en  the  form  almost  entirely. 

September  16.  Crawling  about  in  cage.    Placed  on  a  branch. 

September  17.  Crawling  about  in  cage.  Has  shortened  some  and  is  preparing  to 
pupate.  Placed  in  a  tin  can  with  earth  to  allow  it  to  do  so.  Pupated  September  21. 
Pupa  still  alive  October  3,  when  it  was  placed  in  alcohol  as  a  specimen. 

In  one  instance,  when  a  worm  had  been  experimented  with  in  a  similar  way  to  £x> 
periment  9,  the  worm  went  down  to  corner  of  the  cage  (which  was  a  newly  made  one), 
webbed  together  the  loose  sawdust  found  there,  and  pupated  in  the  cell  thus  formed. 

Experiment  10. 

September  20,  5:30  p.  m.  Marked  five  bolls  in  which  Boll  Worms  were  feeding  and 
a  portion  of  the  body  protruding.  At  5:40  dusted  profusely  with  pyrethrum,  full 
fltrength. 
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6  p.  m.  The  first  worm  ceased  feeding  and  left ;  can  not  be  foand.  The  second  wa» 
entirely  in  boll,  but  came  out  and  is  twisting  about  uneasily ;  finally  it  fell  to  the 
ground  in  convulsions,  tumbling  over  on  its  back  as  if  to  scrub  off  the  powder.  Tbe^ 
third  ceased  feeding.  The  fourth  was  a  young  worm  and  is  not  to  be  found.  The  fifth 
still  leeding. 

6:15.  The  second  is  still  in  convulsions  and  can  not  crawl  well ;  it  is  one  about 
two-thirds  grown.  The  third  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  is  crawling  Into  loose 
earth.  The  fifth  continues  feeding.  The  last  two  are  nearly  grown  worms,  and 
doubtless  will  take  some  time  to  become  badly  paralyzed.  At  6:30,  while  making^ 
other  observations,  it  became  dark,  and  could  not  find  the  worms  again. 

A  number  of  individaal  experiments  with  grown  worms,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  open  air,  were  made.  The  worms  were  well  dusted  with 
full-strength  pyrethrum  and  were  allowed  their  pleasure  as  to  their 
abode  afterwards.  They  always  crawled  into  the  loose  earth  as  soou 
as  possible,  and  as  long  as  they  were  observed  showed  signs  of  recovery^ 
Other  experiments  similar  to  Experiment  9  are  omitted  because  their 
results  were  practically  the  same  in  all  cases. 

DECOCTIONS  OF  PYRETHRUM. 

Seven  pints  of  rain  water  were  brought  to  boiling  in  an  open  pan  ^ 
12  grains  of  pyrethrum  were  then  stirred  in  and  boiled  for  15  minutes* 
The  whole  was  then  strained  so  as  to  get  out  most  of  the  powder.  Thia 
decoction  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  September  19,  but  owing  to  a 
threatening  rain  was  kept  in  sealed  Mason  jars  until  the  next  day,  when 
the  decoction  was  sprayed  on  bolls  containing  Boll  Worms.  The  fol» 
lowing  strengths  were  used :  Full,  two-thirds,  and  half. 

Experiment  15. 

September  20.  The  bolls  with  worms  in  had  all  been  found  and  marked  daring 
the  forenoon.  The  day  was  warm  and  sunshiny.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  worms  had  changed  bolls  since  morning  observation.  At  2:40  p.  m.  full 
strength  of  the  decoction  was  sprayed  on  each  of  six  bolls  containing  Boll  Worms. 
Four  of  the  six  were  not  in  bollSi  but  between  them  and  their  involucres.  Tho 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  surrounding  the  boll  was  also  sprayed. 

2:50.  No  uneasiness  manifested  by  any. 

3:15.  Five  as  before ;  one  half-grown  worm  has  moved  and  can  not  be  found. 

3:45.  No  change ;  has  not  affected  the  worms  yet. 

4:10.  None  feeding ;  no  change. 

5:00.  One  feeding ;  others  as  before. 

5:50.  None  feeding. 

September  21.  Two  worms  still  in  place ;  one  feeding,  the  other  just  molted ;  two 
others  finished  the  bolls  in  which  they  were  found  and  have  disappeared;  the  other 
one  is  in  boll  in  laboratory. 

September  2^3.  All  have  gone  but  one;  this  one  went  to  another  boll,  fed,  and  has 
just  molted ;  an  hour  later  it  was  found  devouring  molted  skin. 

Experiment  16. 

September  20.  Equal  parts  decoction  and  rain  water.  At  3  o'clock  sprayed  five 
bolls,  each  containing  a  Boll  Worm.  Four  were  not  feeding,  but  resting  between  boll 
and  involucre;  the  other  was  in  boll  feeding.  None  had  changed  position  sincft 
morning  observation. 
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3:%.  One  seems  to  be  a  little  nneasy ;  others  manifest  no  anxiety. 

3:42.  The  one  in  boll  has  tamed  aronnd  and  is  poking  its  head  ont  of  the  bolls  ; 
another  has  moved  and  gone  into  a  blossom;  the  others  same  as  before. 

4:10.  One  is  feeding ;  all  the  others  quiet  and  not  feeding. 

5:00.  One  feeding  ;  others  no  change. 

5:50.  None  feeding. 

September  21.  Four  still  in  place^  all  feeding;  the  other  has  left  the  plant. 

September  23.  One  still  in  place^  bnt  has  abont  destroyed  its  boll.  The  others 
have  done  so  and  are  gone. 

The  record  of  the  experiment  with  two  parts  decoction  and  one  part  rain  water  is 
omitted  because  of  the  similarity  of  results  to  those  of  Experiment  16. 

Checks  on  Experiments  15  and  16. 

September  20.  At  first  three,  but  later  five  more  worms  were  marked  as  checks. 

2:30.  One  entirely  in  boll,  feeding ;  another,  nearly  mature,  resting  and  not  feeding  f 
a  third,  very  young  one,  is  feeding. 

5:00.  Checks  all  in  place  feeding. 

5:50.  All  but  very  young  one  feeding.  Made  a  search  for  more  worms ;  fonnd  five, 
all  of  which  are  in  bolls  feeding. 

September  21.  One  still  in  boll,  but  not  feeding. 

The  small  worm  has  bored  through  a  form  and  is  feeding.  The  nearly  matured 
worm  has  destroyed  its  boll  and  has  gone  away. 

The  result  of  all  the  experiments  with  pyrethrum  is,  on  the  whole, 
negative.  Before  treating  more  fully  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  corn  plants,  cotton  bolls,  and  Boll  Worms  were 
more  thickly  and  thoroughly  dusted  or  sprayed  than  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  do  by  dry  method  of  application  which  would  be  inex- 
pensive enough  to  be  practical.  There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  cotton.  At  the  time  when  the  powder  would  be  most  efficient,  that 
is,  when  the  worms  are  yet  less  than  half  grown,  they  are  found  princi- 
pally at  work  in  forming  blossoms  and  very  young  bolls.  In  these  the 
involucre  so  completely  and  eflfectually  inclose  the  portions  in  which 
the  worms  are  at  work  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reach  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  young  form  or  boll  is  sensitive  to  excessive 
rains,  and  their  involucres,  it  seems,  are  to  a  great  extent  a  provision  of 
nature  to  protect  the  tender  young  bolls  from  such  injury.  To  what- 
ever extent  this  may  b  e  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  their  involucres  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  the  forms  and  bolls  beneath  them  by 
any  of  the  methods  of  spraying,  and  therefore  also  to  all  decoctions  or 
solutions  of  whatever  kind. 

Upon  corn  before  it  has  tasseled  the  powder  may  be  used  with  greater 
success,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Experiments  1  to  6.  From  these 
we  find  that  a  certain  benefit  of  about  30  per  cent,  is  obtained,  with  a 
possible  benefit  of  about  47  per  cent.  This  last  is  too  high,  however,  as 
some  of  the  worms  which  leave  do  so  only  temporarily  and  to  recover, 
after  which  they  return.  We  also  find  that  the  young  worms  are  much 
more  susceptible,  or  at  any  rate  less  able  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  pyre- 
thrum. Consequently  of  the  worms  killed,  the  great  majority  were  half 
or  less  than  half  grown.    From  the  behavior  of  the  grown  or  nearly 
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matare  worms  in  all  the  experimeDts,  it  is  evident  that  they  strongly 
resist  the  effects  of  the  powder,  and  if  ample  opportunity  is  giveu  to 
escape  to  the  ground  or  loose  earth,  may  often  entirely  overcome  its 
influence  and  recover.  Whether  on  corn  or  cotton,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  protection  is  only  temporary.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  of  the  experiments  undisturbed  individuals  entered  bolls  with 
impunity  soon  after  dusting  and  after  the  first  worm  had  retreated,  or 
even  the  same  worm  going  back  and  feeding  upon  the  boll  from  which 
it  had  been  driven,  presumably,  by  the  pyrethrum. 

As  has  been  noted,  there  is  a  certain  benefit  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powder  to  young  corn  before  tasseling.  It  is  just  to  con- 
sider that  the  pyrethrum  was  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  it  was  not  ap- 
plied early  enough  to  catch  the  worms  before  they  had  become  so 
nearly  grown  or  had  entered  far  into  the  bud.  If  it  had  been  applied 
earlier  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  the  worms  then  present  would 
doubtless  have  been  destroyed.  Such  being  the  case,  the  use  of  pyre- 
thrum may  prove  to  be  a  decided  advantage  in  cooperation  with  the  plan 
of  planting  corn  as  traps  for  egg  deposition,  and  hence  the  worms 
when  these  are  hatched.  This  can  be  done  by  thoroughly  applying 
pyrethrum  of  about  one-half  or  third  dilution  with  lime  to  the  com 
plants  at  a  time  when  the  worms  are  found  to  be  about  half  grown. 
By  doing  this  the  time  of  cutting  out  corn  to  destroy  the  worms  it  con- 
tains  will  be  delayed  for  a  time  longer,  and  hence  also  be  exposed  to  the 
depositions  of  the  moth  for  a  greater  period.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  will  be  taken  up  extensively  this  season. 

The  powder  being  thus  limited  in  its  efficacy,  especially  on  cotton,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  decoctions  of  the  powder  prove  to  be  even  less 
effective.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  experiments  with  the  decoctions 
when  compared  with  the  record  of  the  checks  upon  the  same,  little 
more  was  accomplished  than  to  temporarily  arrest  the  feeding  of  the 
worms.  It  is  true  some  of  the  worms  changed  bolls  during  the  after- 
noon, and  others  which  were  in  bolls  came  out,  but  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  same  action  was  taken  by  other  worms  which  were  un- 
der observation  and  which  had  not  been  sprayed.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  decoction  was  directly  accountable  for  the 
action  of  the  worms  upon  which  it  was  sprayed. 

This  doubt  is  further  increased  from  the  fact  that  it  was  often  noted 
in  worms  which  had  been  marked  for  observation  that  they  very  fre- 
quently changed  bolls  or  even  plants  during  midday  or  afternoon. 

OTHER  VEGETABLE  INSECTICIDES. 

The  work  upon  vegetable  insecticides  was  assigned  almost  entirely  to 
Prof.  Jerome  McNeill,  Fayette ville,  Arkansas.  He  has  been  as  unfor- 
tunate as  myself  in  being  unable  to  obtain  plenty  of  Boll  Worms  to  ex- 
periment with.  Progress  was  further  impeded  by  unpropitious  weather. 
For  this  reason  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  collecting 
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sach  roots,  plantSi  flowers,  and  fruits  as  might,  upon  experimentation, 
pr^ire  to  have  insecticidal  properties.    This  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  discovering  if  possible  some  product  easily  grown  in  the  infested 
regions  through  the  cultivation  of  which  it  might  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  an  insecticide  which  would  be  cheap  and  accessible  to  alK 
From  these  various  collections  Professor  McNeill  has  made  numerous 
extxacts,  emulsions,  and  decoctions,  some  of  which  he  informs  me  are 
quite  promising,  and  which  are  on  hand  to  experiment  with  when  oppor- 
tQnity  offers.    As  this  part  of  the  work  has,  therefore,  not  been  com- 
pleted for  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  at  present  give  only  a  summary  of 
Professor  McNeill's  letters  and  report  of  progress  during  the  past  sea- 
son. 

(1)  Alcoholic  extracts  and  decoctions  have  thus  far  been,  on  the 
whole,  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  Extracts  and  extract  emulsions  of  the  various  vegetables  or  parts 
thereof  seem  to  be  promising.  Of  these  kerosene,  kerosene  ether,  gas- 
oline and  benzine  extracts,  and  emulsions  of  pyrethrum  are  perhaps 
most  important. 

(3)  Of  the  plants  experimented  with,  Lobelia  syphilitica;  L.  cardi- . 
nalis^  probably  L.  inflata^  and  Ariswma  triphyllum  are  among  the  more 
important  as  giving  promise  of  good  results.    They  have  been  shown 
to  possess  insecticide  properties,  but  to  what  extent  and  how  best 
atilized  remains  an  open  question. 

(4)  An  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  an  effi- 
cient insecticide,  but  its  effects  on  the  cotton  plants  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

METEOEOLOOICAL  CONSIDEBATIONS. 

Of  these  rain,  humidity,  and  temperature  are  the  principal  phenom- 
ena to  consider.  What  relation  these  may  have  to  the  various  stages 
of  the  transformations  of  Reliothis,  the  following  tabulated  data  may 
serve  to  indicate.  The  averages  of  humidity  and  temperature  are  given 
for  the  entire  period  covered  by  each  example : 

Table  IX. 
EGO. 


When  deposited. 


When  hatched. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Rain,      Temperature.!    Humidity. 

number  i 

of  days.     Max.     Min.  i   Max.     Min, 


Night, 
XiRht, 
Night, 
Night, 
Night, 
Night, 
Night, 


Aug.  5-6... 
Aug.  8-9... 
Aug.  14-16., 
Aug.  1.5-16. 
Sept.  19-20. 
Sept.  20-21. 
Sept  21-22. 


Aug.  10, 10  a.  m 

Aug.  10,  evening 

Aug.  18,  Oa.m 

Aug.  18,  9a.m 

Sept.  24,  evening 

Sept.  25,  morning 

Sept.  25,  morning 


Min.  1 

Max. 

c 

o 

74  ' 

88 

73 

87 

72  1 

72  , 

(*)     ' 

67 

(*)     ' 

64  ' 

(*)     • 

67  i 

56 
63 


*  Data  for  humidity  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  coold  not  be  obtaioed.    The  first  two  are  from  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  where  eggs  were  under  observAtlon. 
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Table  IX— Continued. 

LARVA. 


When  hatched. 


Aagnat  9.... 
Aagust  10  .... 
Au;iU8t  18  .... 
August  18  .... 
September  25 


When  matured. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Aaga8t23 

August  25  (died) 

September?  •• 

September  12 

October  12  (two  molts) . . 


Rain, 
number 
of  days. 


Temperature. 


Max.      Min. 


Humidity. 


Max.    Min. 


88. 
88 


65 
67 


PUPA. 


When  papated. 


When  issned. 


Augusts  ... 
August  23  . . 
August  28  .. 
August  28  . . 
August  28  . . 
August  28  . . 
August  31  .. 
"September  4 
September  7 


August  20  ... 
September  2. 
September  12, 
September  13 
September  16. 
September  17. 
September  27. 
September  20. 
September  30 


Dura- 
tion. 


Rain, 
number 
of  days. 


Temperature. 


Max.     Min. 


2  I 

5  i 

81 

14 


Humidity. 


Max.     Min 


65 
60 


These  data  may  be  studied  in  the  order  given. 

Eaa. — For  the  first  two  lots  the  temperature  is  the  same  with  only  a 
slight  diflference  in  humidity,  but  during  the  period  of  the  first  lot  rain 
fell  for  a  part  of  the  time  on  3  successive  days;  during  the  second 
none  fell  at  all.  Under  these  conditions  the  duration  of  the  first  lot 
was  1 J  days  Ibnger.  The  period  covered  by  the  next  two  lots  of  Au- 
gust 15  and  August  16,  furnish  about  the  same  conditions  with  the  same 
results.  The  next  three  lots  were  deposited  much  later  in  the  season, 
had  lower  temperature  and  excessive  rains,  6.37  inches  having  fallen 
from  September  22  to  25  inclusive.  The  duration  of  the  egg  state  as  a 
result  was  much  prolonged.  There  is  no  check  on  this  lot,  however, 
since  no  eggs  under  direct  observation  were  hatched  during  that  sea- 
son with  the  same  low  temperature  but  without  the  excessive  rains. 
From  general  observations,  however,  there  is  no  question  but  that  low 
temperatures  also  prolong  the  duration  of  the  egg  state,  the  same  as 
the  rains  seem  to  have  done  in  each  of  the  two  first  lots  mentioned. 

Larva, — The  first  two  larvae  were  reared  under  almost  exactly  similar 
conditions  and,  as  will  be  seen,  matured  almost  at  the  same  time.  As 
compared  with  those  that  follow  the  duration  is  of  interest,  as  there 
was  but  little  rain  and  a  high  temperature.  The  next  two  were  worms 
hatched  from  the  same  lot  of  eggs,  and,  as  is  seen  from  the  table,  were 
reared  under  exactly  similar  conditions.  Despite  this,  the  difference  in 
time  of  maturiug  is  5  days.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  species,  such  as  have  been  previously  discussed.  The 
diflference,  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding,  was  principally  due  to 
the  much  lower  temperature.    If,  with  the  abundant  rain  during  that 
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period,  the  temperature  had  been  maintained  as  high  as  in  the  first,  the 
-worms  would  hare  matured  more  rapidly.    This  is  verified  by  noticing 
tlie  retardation  of  growth  of  the  last  worm  recorded  in  the  table.    This 
worna  had  only  molted  twice  after  18  days.    The  temperature  during  this 
period  was  18^  lower  than  that  of  the  first  two  and  9°  lower  than  that 
of  the  second  two.    General  observations  established  this  fact  concern- 
ing the  feeding  of  the  worms,  viz :  that  a  moderate  amount  of  rain 
with  high  temperature  was  least  suited  to  their  most  vigorous  feeding 
and   growth,  and  consequently  their  earliest    maturity.    The  same 
amount  of  rain,  however,  with  a  much  lower  temperature,  is  as  much 
a  disadvantage,  and  increases  the  retarding  effect,  which  the  lowertem- 
peratnre  itself  would  have  had.    But  again,  high,  dry  temperatures  are 
avoided  by  the  worms,  which  during  that  time  feed  less  vigorously, 
and  thereby  prolong  their  larval  existence  some. 

Light  frosts  began  (both  iu  Mississippi  and  Louisiana)  as  early  as 
October  27,  and  were  more  or  less  coutinuous  from  that  time  on.  At 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  a  killing  frost  occurred  October  31,  which 
froze  and  entirely  blackened  the  cotton  plants.  At  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana, however,  the  cotton  was  not  entirely  frozen  an4  blackened  until 
about  December  4.  As  has  been  previously  noted,  worms  of  nearly  all 
stages  were  found  at  both  localities  a  short  time  previous  to  the  killing 
frtists,  by  which  latter  the  younger  ones  were  quite  certainly  killed. 

Papa. — For  the  first  of  the  pupae  recorded  it  is  found  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  rain  with  high  temperature  bhortens  the  duration  of 
the  pupal  state.  From  the  remaining  ones  it  is  found  that  with  but 
little  variation  in  the  low  temperature,  which  alone  would  have  pro- 
longed the  duration,  the  excessive  rains  greatly  added  to  the  delay. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  duration  of  the  various 
stages  of  Heliothis  are  shortest  under  high  temperatures  with  moder- 
ate rainfall }  longer,  except  in  egg  and  pupa,  when  ahigh,  dry  tempera- 
ture is  maintained;  longer  still  with  much  lower  temperature;  and  yet 
again  longer  with  lower  temperature  and  excessive  rains. 

Some  atmospheric  conditions  also  noticeably  influence  the  behavior 
of  the  moths.  The  hot  weather,  dry,  or  somewhat  rainy,  seems  to  have 
but  little  diverting  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  moths.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  much  lower,  and  is  accompanied  with  much  rain,  the  moth 
adapts  itself  to  the  condition  of  things.  The  excessive  rains  last  sea- 
son continued  late  in  the  evening  and  into  the  night.  This  of  course 
covers  the  period  of  feeding  and  deposition.  This  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  moths  to  fly  and  feed  more  freely  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  clear  and  warmer.  When  the  rainy 
spell  began  to  be  a  protracted  one,  the  females  were  frequently  seen  at 
3  o'clock  duriug  the  warm  sunshiny  afteruoous  busily  engaged  in  de- 
positing their  eggs.  The  instances  in  which  deposition  was  observed 
in  daytime  were  confined  mostly  to  this  period,  though  some  were  ob- 
served under  normal  conditions.    From  this  it  follows  that  to  a  certain 
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extent,  at  least,  the  imagos  adapt  themselves  to  UDfavorable  conditions^ 
and  that  their  period  of  egg  deposition,  on  the  whole,  is  not  much  in- 
flnenced  by  snch  conditions.  Their  progeny,  however,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  suffers  materially. 

As  bearing  on  the  abundance  (or  rather  scarcity)  of  the  Boll  Worm 
the  past  year,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Professor  Fulton  for  1890  as 
follows:  "The  most  important  irregularities  of  the  year  were  the  un- 
usually high  temperature  in  January  and  February,  with  a  marked 
deficiency  of  temperature  in  March."  During  the  period  of  high  tem- 
perature in  January,  and  especially  February,  it  may  be  that  many 
of  the  moths  issued.  If  so,  the  cold  period  in  March  quite  likely 
killed  many  of  those  which  had  issued.  In  the  Bed  Biver  section  of 
Louisiana  the  Bed  Biver  overflowed  badly  in  spring,  and  planting  of 
both  corn  and  cotton  was  delayed  until  late  in  May  and  some  in  June. 
This  necessarily  delayed  finding  suitatble  host  plants  for  the  moths 
which  had  issued  during  April  and  May  to  deposit  on,  and  doubtless  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  progeny  failed  to  survive.  In  some  localities 
also  corn  and  cotton  had  been  planted  and  was  large  enough  for  the 
moths  which  had  issued  to  deposit  upon  when  the  river  overflowed.  As 
a  result  the  com  and  cotton  both  were  drowned,  or  at  any  rate  stunted 
so  that  it  was  all  plowed  under  and  planted  a  second  time.  By  this 
process  doubtless  many  of  the  first  brood  of  worms  were  destroyed. 
From  these  reasons  the  second  brood  and  consequently  all  subsequent 
broods  were  in  all  probability  greatly  reduced. 

From  all  the  information  gathered  through  observers  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Service  it  is  certain  that  the  boll- worm  depredations  are  much 
more  extensive  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  cotton  belt.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  question  but  that  the  future  work  on  the  Boll  Worm 
should  be  carried  on  principally  in  that  region. 

nrSECT  DISEASES. 

The  work  upon  insect  diseases  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
investigation.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  would  be  unwarranted 
and  hazardous  to  enter  largely  into  a  report  upon  the  work  done  and  in 
contemplation,  or  to  draw  conclusions.  I  shall  therefore  give  but  little 
more  than  a  synopsis  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  and  will  re- 
serve acknowledgments  to  those  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  for  a 
more  detailed  report  in  the  future. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  preparing  for  such  work  was  to  equip 
and  arrange  for  a  bacteriological  laboratory.  Some  time  was  spent  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Booth  (who  assumed 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  season)  towards  accomplishing  this  end. 
Hot-air  and  steam  sterilizers  were  designed  and  a  good  workman  soon 
had  them  in  condition  for  use.  The  other  supplies  immediately  neces- 
sary were  ordered.    These  have  been  added  to  as  the  progress  of  the 
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work  demanded,  until  now  quite  a  complete  laboratory  has  been  fitted 
up,  sufficient  to  carry  on  to  a  finish  all  the  work  and  experimentation 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  execute. 

The  diseased  insects  and  worms  from  which  the  cultures  on  hand 
have  been  made  were  obtained  from  various  sources  from  entomological 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

Extensive  and  conclusive  experiments  with  the  insect  diseases  on  hand 
were  not  made  for  the  same  reasons  stated  by  Professor  McNeill.  The 
status  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  much  the  same  as  the 
latter,  viz,  ready  for  extensive  and  thorough  work  during  the  approach- 
ing season.  The  few  observations  made  are  encouraging,  but  do  not 
warrant  any  definite  and  positive  statements  at  this  time. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Boll  Worm  is  readily  susceptible  to 
the  cabbage- worm  disease.  Dr.  Booth  in  one  instance  fed  Boll  Worms 
npon  diseased  cabbage  worms,  which  Boll  Worms  later  died.  Cul- 
tures were  obtained  from  these  dead  Boll  Worms.  Mounts  from  the 
cultures  were  made  later  and  studied  with  a  microscope.  Micrococci 
were  present  in  great  abundance.  At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  some 
Boll  Worms  were  accidentally  placed  in  a  breeding  cage  in  which  dead 
cabbage  worms  had  been  temporarily  placed.  A  number  of  these  Boli 
Worms  died  at  various  intervals.  The  dead  worms  were  sent  to  Dr^ 
Booth,  who  made  cultures  from  their  dead  and  decaying  bodies.  Ex- 
amination of  mounts  made  from  these  cultures  again  showed  micro 
cocci  in  abundance.  The  above  evidence  is  not  direct  and  positive ;  is 
merely  indicative,  and  at  best  unscientific.  It  consists  simply  of  obser- 
vations noted  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  simply  indicates  that 
scientific  experiments  may  prove  successful. 

Though  no  experiments  could  be  made  upon  the  Boll  Worms  with 
other  insect  ^seases,  the  interesting  and  important  discovery  was  made 
at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  that  the  Boll  Worm  itself  is  subject  to  a 
disease.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  larval  stage,  but  has  been 
obtained  from  all  the  stages  of  the  species.  Two  females  issued  on  the 
night  of  September  14.  On  the  second  day,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
moths  were  rather  sluggish  and  that  the  abdomen  was  greatly  dis- 
tended. By  the  next  day  the  females  were  absolutely  helpless,  and  the 
abdomen  so  decomposed  that  it  barely  held  together  while  pinning  the 
moth.  The  last  signs  of  life  of  the  moth  consist  of  peculiar  alternate 
openings  and  closings,  contracting  and  expanding  of  the  anus  and  gen- 
ital organs.  At  the  time  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was  a  disease  of 
the  species,  and  it  was  only  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  dying  of  the 
moth  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  Hence  it  was  that  the  moths 
were  simply  pinned  and  placed  in  insect  boxes.  This  was  done  Septem- 
ber 17.  November  28,  the  abdomen  of  the  moth  was  accidentally 
broken  off  and  the  internal  parts  were  found  to  be  partially  liquid. 
Prom  this  partially  liquid  portion  tubes  of  beef  broth  were  inoculated, 
as  also  from  a  whitish,  waxy,  gelatinous  substance  in  the  extreme  poste- 
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rior  end  of  the  abdomen.  A  culture  was  obtained  from  the  waxy  portion, 
and  the  microbe  is  different  from  any  of  the  others  studied.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  cultures  obtained  from  the  moths  after  so  long  a  time  are 
non-pathogenic  microbes,  instead  of  the  one  which  produced  the  disease 
of  the  imago.  No  positive  statements  will  therefore  be  given  until  ex- 
periments have  been  made.  Cultures  from  the  egg,  larvie  and  pupae  are 
in  stock,  and,  so  far  as  examined,  are  all  exactly  alike.  This  disease 
can  not  have  been  mistaken  for  any  other,  since  it  was  noted  before  any 
of  the  others  were  on  hand.  Thus,  having  probably  found  the  Boll 
Worm  subject  to  a  disease  perhaps  peculiar  to  itself,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  contagious  and  easily  disseminated  for  infection. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  disease  of  each  of  the  two  larvae  whose  ravages 
are  easily  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Boll  Worm  was  also  discovered  at 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  The  two  species  are  Prodenia  lineatella  and 
the  undetermined  Koctuid  spoken  of.  In  fact  the  disease  Of  each  was 
so  prevalent,  that  but  few  of  the  worms  were  found,  and  of  those  found 
all  but  one,  which  had  been  placed  in  alcohol,  died  of  the  disease.  No 
great  apprehensions  need  therefore  be  had  concerning  these  two  species. 

Diseases  of  Agrotis  messoriaj  Nephelodes  miniansy  as  also  of  the  large 
tomato  worm,  are  at  hand  in  the  form  of  cultures. 

Cultures  from  all  these  sources  were  begun  in  August,  1890.  By  the 
regular  methods  for  such  work  pure  cultures  have  now  been  obtained 
anid  are  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  fresh  media,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue  the  healthy  growing  germs  through  the  winter  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  approaching  season's  experimental  work.  In  this  way  a 
vast  number  of  cultures  in  fine  condition  ure  on  hand,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  abundant  opportunity  may  be  offered  this  season  to  execute 
extensive  and  thorough  experiments. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 


INTBODUOTION. 

Sinoe  the  great  <<  grasshopper  years "  of  1873-^76  there  have  been 
freqaent  outbreaks  of  comparatively  local  species,  as  well  asafew  oases 
in  which  small  swarms  of  the  Bocky  Monntain  Locnst  have  flown  oat 
into  the  snbpermanent  region  and  have  occasioned  some  damage  for  a 
year  or  so.  The  most  notable  cases  have  been  the  oatbreaks  of  the 
Lesser  Migratory  Locust  in  Kew  Hampshire  in  1883  and  1889,  the  ex- 
traordinary multiplication  of  the  Devastating  Locust  in  California  in 
1885,  the  increase  of  local  species  in  Texas  in  1887,  the  multiplication 
of  a  chance  swarm  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  species  in  a  restricted  locality 
in  Minnesota  in  1888,  and  last  year's  damage  in  Idaho  by  several  non- 
migratory  species  combined. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  First  and  Second  Beports  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission,  which  contained  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  commission  upon  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust,  have  been 
out  of  iMrint,  and  yet  with  every  renewed  alarm  caused  by  locusts  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  upon  this  Division  for  information,  which 
could  only  be  supplied  by  correspondence  or  by  publishing  the  infor- 
mation in  local  newspapers.  For  a  time  the  demand  was  filled  by  sup- 
plying the  Annual  Beport  of  this  Department  for  1877,  which  con- 
tained bodily  the  chapters  upon  remedies  firom  the  first  commission 
report    The  supply  of  this  document  was  also  soon  exhausted. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bruner  in  his  last  summer's  trip  to  Idaho  investi- 
gated the  latest  rumors  and  found  that  considerable  damage  was  being 
done  and  that  the  farmers  were  not  acquainted  with  even  the  most 
rudimentary  measures  for  protection  and  remedy,  shows  the  necessity 
of  publishing  a  condensed  and  practical  account  of  the  species  which 
become  seriously  iigurious  from  time  to  time,  and  of  republishing  in  as 
brief  form  as  possible  the  matter  on  remedies  and  preventives  from  the 
reports  mentioned.  This  bulletin  is  the  result.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  repro- 
duction of  matter  already  published  but  now  inaccessible  for  dissemina- 
tion, and  which,  firom  its  nature,  has  a  permanent  value,  together  with 
such  additional  facts  as  subsequent  experience  has  revealed.  It  con- 
tains no  technical  matter  whatsoever,  and  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  different  species  from  the  figures  which  accompany  the 
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consideration  of  each.  The  portion  which  relates  to  remedies,  while 
drawn  ap  for  use  against  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust,  will  apply  iu 
large  part  to  other  migratory  locusts,  as  well  as  to  the  non-migratory 
species.  Long,  detailed  desciiptions  of  the  various  machines  which  were 
given  in  the  original  reports  are,  for  the  moat  part,  omitted,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  figures  themselves  will  be  sufficiently  suggestive  for  the 
present  purpose.  In  point  of  fact,  many  of  these  machines,  especially 
the  more  complicated,  while  serviceable,  cannot  be  recommended  to 
the  average  farmer  dealing  with  the  locust  plague,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  those  simple  forms  providing  for  the  use  of  coal  oil  and  coal 
tar  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficacious  against  the  unfledged  insects. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  this  portion  of  the  bulletin  that  I  would  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  those  needing  the  information  contained  in  it.  But 
little  experience  of  practical  value  has  been  had  since  the  last  great  in- 
vasion ;  hence  little  has  been  added  to  this  section  of  the  bulletin  beyond 
a  brief  description  of  the  trapping  system  used  in  Cyprus  against  the 
migratory  locusts  of  the  Old  World,  and  an  account  of  the  bran-arsenic 
mash  remedy  used  in  California  in  1885  against  the  Devastating  Locust. 

C.  V.  R. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

(Calaptentis  spretus  Thomas.) 

Bangs  of  Species.— Iu  the  first  report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological 
Commission  this  species  has  been  fully  treated,  and  the  region  over  which 
it  is  foand  divided. into  the  Permanent^  Subpennanent,  and  Temporary 


Fio.  l.'-Oaloptentu  tpretus:  Process  of  aoquiriiiK  wings:  a,  pupa  with  skin  just  split  on  the  back; 
b,  the  imitfco  extending ;  e,  the  imago  nearly  oat ;  d.  the  imago  n  ith  wings  expanded ;  e,  the  in  ago  with 
all  parte  perfect,  natural  size  (after  Riley). 

regions.  These  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows :  Permanent,  that 
in  which  the  locnst  breeds  each  year  and  is  always  to  be  found  in 
greater  or  less  numbers;  Subpermanent,  that  in  which  it  is  liable  to 
breed  for  some  years^  when  it  multiplies  in  excessive  numbers  in  its 
truly  permanent  breeding  grounds,  but  from  which  it  in  time  disap- 
pears ;  Temporary  J  that  over  which  the  locusts  migrate  in  years  of  ex- 
cessive abundance,  but  in  which  they  seldom  breed  and  generally  dis- 
appear within  a  year.  The  Permanent  region  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  Montana,  a  narrow  strip  of  western  Dakota,  all  but  the  northwestern 
quarter  of  Wyoming,  the  central  and  northwestern  portion  of  Colorado, 
a  small  tract  in  north  central  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho,  another 
similar  tract  in  eastern  Oregon  and  southern  Idaho,  and  a  very  large 
area  in  the  British  possessions  north  of  Montana  which  equals  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  region.  The  Subpermanent  region  lies  im- 
mediately east  of  this,  taking  in  a  part  of  Manitoba,  nearly  all  of  Da- 
kota, the  western  half  of  Nebraska,  and  the  northeastern  quarter  of 
Colorado.  The  Temporary  region  extends  to  within  from  250  to  300 
miles  of  the  Pacific  coast,  then  taking  in  northern  Arizona  and  New 
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Mexico,  all  of  Texaa,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebratika,  western  Mis- 
souri, the  greater  half  of  Iowa,  nearly  all  of  Minnesota,  besides  an  ad- 
ditional strip  in  the  British  possessions  which  includes  Manitoba  and 
the  country  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Dbstbuotiye  Appearanobs. — In  Chapter  II  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Entomological  Oommission  the  chronological  history  of  this  locust  is 
treated  at  length.  We  introduce  here  a  short  resum6  of  these  appear- 
ances : 

1818  aod  1819.  Minnesota  and  Rod  River  region  in  Manitoba. 

1820.  Western  Missouri,  probably  also  Kansas  and  country  to  corih. 

1842.  Minnesota  and  Wyoming. 

1845.  Texas. 

1846  and  1847.  Wyoming. 

1849.  Texas  and  possibly  Minnesota. 

1851-1872  and  1875-1877.  Every  one  of  these  years  in  Utah. 

1852.  Idaho. 

1853.  Dakota. 

1854.  Texas,  Kansas. 

1855.  Texas. 

1856.  Texas,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  possibly  Wyoming. 

1857.  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  Manitoba. 

1860.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

1861.  Nebraska,  Montana. 

1862.  Montana. 

1863.  Montana,  Dakota,  Minnesota. 

1864.  Montana,  Dakota,  Colorado,  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

Manitoba. 
1866.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  northeastern  Texas,  western  Missonri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

Colorado. 
1868-1869.  Montana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  Colorado. 
1870.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  slight  in  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming. 

1872.  Slight  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado. 

1873.  Northern  Colorado,  southern  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  southwest  Minne- 

sota, northwest  Iowa. 

1874.  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  overrun,  while  parts  of  Wyoming,  Dakota, 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missonri,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas  were 
ravaged  by  swarms  from  Montana  and  British  America  where  they  were 
abundant.    This  was  the  year  of  the  most  disastrous  invasions. 

1875.  Portions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missonri ;  also  more  or  less  abundant  and  de- 

structive from  Manitoba  to  Texas. 

1876.  Montana,  British  America,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Kansas, 

Nebraska,  west  half  of  Iowa,  west  strip  of  Missonri,  Indian  Territory, 
Texas. 

1877.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Montana. 
1885.  Eastern  Montana,  northwest  Dakota. 
1888.  Minnesota,  principally  Otter  Tail  County. 

LiFE-HiSTORT  AND  HABITS— TF^cre  the  Eggs  are  laid.— -The  eggs  may 
be  laid  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  by  preference  they  are  laid  in  bare, 
sandy  places,  especially  on  high,  dry  ground,  which  is  tolerably  com- 
pact and  not  loose.  It  is  often  stated  that  they  are  not  laid  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  that  hard  road-tracks  are  preferred ;  in  truth,  how- 
ever, meadows  and  pastures,  where  the  grass  is  closely  grazed,  are  much 
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used  for  ovipositing  by  the  female,  while  on  well-traveled  roads  she  sel- 
dom gets  time  to  falflll  the  act  without  being  distarbed.  Thas  a  well- 
traveled  road  may  present  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  honey- 
combed with  holes,  when  an  examination  will  show  that  most  of  them 
are  anftnished  and  contain  no  eggs ;  whereas  a  field  covered  with  grass 
stubble  may  show  no  signs  of  such  holes  and  yet  abound  with  eggs. 
In  fact,  wherever  holes  are  noticed,  it  may  generally  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  contain  no  eggs,  for  the  mother  covers  well  the  hole 
when  she  has  time  to  properly  complete  her  task* 

Furthermore,  the  insects  are  more  readily  noticed  at  their  work  along 
roads  and  roadsides  than  in  fields ;  a  fact  which  has  also  had  something 
to  do  in  forming  the  popular  impression.  Newly  plowed  land  is  not 
liked ;  it  presents  too  loose  a  surface ;  but  newly  broken  sward  is  often 
filled  with  eggs.  Moist  or  wet  ground  is  generally  avoided  for  the  pur- 
pose under  consideration. 

We  have  noticed  that  in  the  permanent  breeding  region,  wherever 
the  vegetation  is  scant,  the  females  show  a  decided  preference  for  the 
shaded  base  of  shrubby  plants,  among  the  roots  of  which  they  like  to 
place  their  eggs;  whereas  in  the  temporary  region,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  generally  so  much  ranker,  exposed  situations,  or  those  compara- 
tively bare  of  vegetation,  are  preferred.  The  experience  of  1876  proved 
very  conclusively,  also,  that  they  are  instinctively  guided  toward  culti- 
vated fields,  where  the  young  will  find  good  pasturage ;  for  the  eggs 
were  noticeably  thickest  and  hatched  most  numerously  in  1877  in  culti- 
vated areas.  In  the  Gypress  Hills  region  of  British  America,  as  Mr. 
J.  O.  Kittson  informs  us,  the  high  lands  and  protected  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  preferred.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  region,  where  the  insects 
permanently  breed,  is  mostly  of  a  compact,  scantily  covered,  gravelly 
nature,  and  the  notion  that  they  lay  most  in  pure  sand  is  an  erroneous 
one. 

Sandy  soil  that  is  compact,  especially  when  having  a  south  or  east 
exposure,  is  much  chosen,  but  in  loose  and  shifting  sand  the  eggs  would 
perish.  In  1876,  it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  insects  were  more 
indifierent  than  usual  in  ovipositing,  and  that  eggs  were  much  more  fre- 
quently laid  in  low,  and  even  wet,  land  than  in  former  years. 

The  mass  seldom  reaches  more  than  an  inch  below  the  surface,  except 
where  some  vegetable  root  has  been  followed  down  and  devoured,  and 
the  insect  leaves  her  eggs  before  emerging;  in  this  way  the  mass  is 
sometimes  placed  a  foot  below  the  surface.  In  abnormal  or  unhealthy 
conditions,  the  eggs  may  be  laid  in  exposed  places  without  any  hole,  in 
which  case  they  doubtless  never  give  birth  to  young.  In  other  cases, 
the  female  will  fill  her  hole  almost  entirely  with  the  sebific  matter.  Nor 
are  the  eggs  invariably  laid  in  the  ground,  for  while  we  know  of  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  normal  position  in  spretus^  yet  Mr.  Boll  informs  us  that 
around  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1876,  the  eggs  of  differentialis  were  very  numer- 
ously placed  under  the  bark  of  elm  and  hackberry  logs  that  had  been 
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felled  on  low  land.  We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Hoffmeister,  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  the  eggs  of  a  species  of  StenobothruSj  and  the  yonng 
that  hatched  from  them,  the  eggs  having  been  thmst  into  holes  made  by 
some  carpenter-bee  in  a  fence-post;  while  Ohldealtia  campersa  habitually 
bores  in  dead  wood. 

Manner  in  which  the  Hggs  are  laid. — The  female,  when  aboat  to  lay  her 
eggs,  forces  a  hole  in  the  ground  by  means  of  the  two^  pairs  of  horny 
valves  which  open  and  shat  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  and  which,  from 
their  pecnliar  structure,  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  (See  PL 
I,  Fig.  2,  where  ft,  0,  show  the  structure  of  one  of  each  of  the  upper  and 
lower  valves.)  With  the  valves  closed  she  pushes  the  tips  into  the 
ground,  and  by  a  series  of  muscular  efforts  and  the  continued  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  valves  she  drills  a  hole,  until  in  a  few  minutes  (the 
time  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil)  nearly  the  whole  abdomen  is 
buried.  The  abdomen  stretches  to  its  utmost  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially at  the  middle,  and  the  hole  is  generally  a  little  curved,  and  always 
more  or  less  oblique  (PL  I,  Fig.  1,  d).  Now,  with  hind  legs  hoisted 
straight  above  the  back,  and  the  shanks  hugging  more  or  less  closely 
the  thighs,  she  commences  ovipositing. 

When  the  hole  is  once  drilled  there  exudes  from  the  tip  of  the  body 
a  frothy,  mucous  matter,  which  fills  up  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
bathes  the  homy  valves.  This  is  the  sebific  fluid  which  is  secreted  by 
the  sebific  or  cement  gland.  By  repeatedly  extricating  and  studying 
specimens  in  every  possible  stage  of  oviposition  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  method  by  which  the  egg-mass  is  formed.  The  proc- 
ess has  never  been  accurately  described  by  other  writers,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression — upon  which  figures  like  those  of  G^rst&cker's  *  are 
founded — ^is  that  the  eggs  are  extruded  from  between  the  distended 
hooks  or  valves.  If  we  could  manage  to  watch  a  female  from  the  time 
the  bottom  of  her  hole  is  moistened  by  the  sebific  fiuid,  we  should  see 
the  valves  all  brought  together,  when  an  egg  would  pass  down  the  ovi- 
duct (PL  I,  Fig.  3,  J)  along  the  ventral  side,  and,  guided  by  a  little 
finger-like  style  (the  gubemaoulum  oviy  g)y  ^^  pass  in  between  the  horny 
valves  (which  are  admirably  constructed,  not  only  for  drilling  but  for 
holding  and  conducting  the  egg  to  its  appropriate  place),  and  issue  at 
their  tips  amid  the  mucous  fiuid  already  spoken  of.  Then  follows  a 
period  of  convulsions,  during  which  more  mucous  material  is  elabo- 
rated, until  the  whole  end  of  the  body  is  bathed  in  it,  when  another 
egg  passes  down  and  is  placed  in  position.  These  alternate  processes 
continue  until  the  full  complement  of  eggs  are  in  place,  the  number 
ranging  from  20  to  35,  but  averaging  about  28.  The  mucous  matter 
binds  all  the  eggs  in  a  mass,  and  when  the  last  is  laid  the  mother  de- 
votes some  time  to  filling  up  the  somewhat  narrower  neck  of  the  bur- 
row with  a  compact  and  cellulose  mass  of  the  same  material,  which, 
though  light  and  easily  penetrated,  is  more  or  less  impervious  to  water, 

*  Die  WanderheuBchreoke,  Berlin,  1876,  Taf.  11,  Fig.  4. 
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and  forms  a  very  excelleat  protection  (PL  I,  Fig.  5,  d)."  When  fresh 
the  mass  is  soft  and  moist,  bnt  it  soon  acqaires  a  firm  consistency. 

Daring  the  operation  the  female  is  very  intent  on  her  work,  and  may 
be  gently  approached  without  becoming  alarmed,  thongh  when  sud- 
denly disturbed  she  makes  great  efforts  to  get  away,  and  extricates 
her  abdomen  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  time  depending  on  the 
depth  reached. 

The  legs  are  almost  always  hoisted  straight  above  the  back  daring 
the  process,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  1),  with  the  shanks  hugging 
more  or  less  closely  the  thighs.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  when 
the  abdomen  is  fuUy  buried,  the  ends  of  the  hind  feet  may  rest  firmly 
on  the  ground,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  case  of 
femur-rubrum. 

The  time  required  for  drilliug  the  hole  and  completing  the  pod  will 
vary  according  to  the  season'and  the  temperature.  Daring  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  early  in  November,  1870,  when  there  was  frost  at 
night  and  the  insects  did  not  rouse  from  their  chilled  inactivity  until  9 
o^dock  a.  m.,  the  females  scarce  had  time  to  complete  the  process  dur- 
ing the  4  or  5  warmer  hours  of  the  day ;  but  with  higher  temperature 
not  more  than  from  2  to  3  hours  would  be  required. 

We  have  been  for  weeks  with  the  insects  where  they  were  so  thickly 
ovipositing  that  the  light,  clay-yellow  ground  would  be  darkened  by 
them,  and  have  laid  on  a  closely-grazed  sward  for  hours  with  speci- 
mens in  the  act  all  around,  and  have  repeatedly  verified  all  that  we 
have  here  described. 

Philosophy  of  the  Egg-mMB.-^To  the  casual  observer  the  eggs  of  this 
locust  appear  to  be  thrust  indiscriminately  into  the  hole  made  for  their 
reception.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  egg-mass,  or  egg-pod,  will 
show,  however,  that  the  female  took  great  pains  to  arrange  them,  not 
only  so  as  to  economize  as  much  space  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
form  of  each  egg^  bnt  so  as  to  best  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  young 
locust ;  for  if,  from  whatever  cause,  the  upper  eggs  should  fail  to  hatch, 
or  should  hatch  later  than  the  lower  ones,  the  former  would  offer  an 
impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  young  in  their  endeavors  to  escape  from 
these  last,  were  there  no  provision  against  such  a  possibility.  The  eggs 
are,  indeed,  most  carefully  placed  side  by  side  in  four  rows,  each  row 
generally  containing  seven.  They  oblique  a  little  crosswise  of  the  cyl- 
inder (Pi.  I,  Fig  4,  a).  The  posterior  or  narrow  end,  which  issues  first 
Arom  the  oviduct,  is  thickened,  and  geuerally  shows  two  pale  rings 
around  the  darker  tip  (PI.  I,  Fig  5,  h).  This  is  pushed  close  against  the 
bottom  of  the  burrow,  which,  t>eing  cylindrical,  does  not  permit  the  outer 
or  two  side  rows  to  be  pushed  quite  so  far  down  as  the  two  inner  rows, 
and  for  the  very  same  reason  the  upper  or  head  ends  of  the  outer  rows 
are  necessarily  bent  to  the  same  extent  over  the  inner  rows,  the  eggs 
when  laid  being  somewhat  soft  and  plastic  There  is,  consequently,  an 
irregular  channel  along  the  top  of  the  mass  (PI.  I,  Fig.  5,  o)«  which  is 
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filled  only  with  the  same  frothy  matter  that  sarroands  each  egg,  which 
matter  occapiea  all  the  other  space  in  the  bnrrow  not  occupied  by  the 
eggs.  The  whole  plan  is  seen  at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  fignre  re- 
ferred to,  which  represents,  enlarged,  a  side  view  of  the  mass  within 
the  bnrrow  (a),  and  a  bottom  (b)  and  top  (o)  view  of  the  same,  with  the 
earth  which  adheres  to  it  removed. 

Number  of  Egg  masses  laid  by  a  single  Female. — ^Tersin  concludes,  refer- 
ring to  the  European  migratoria^  that  eggs  are  laid  thrice,  at  intervals 
of  abont  a  month,  while  Kdinitz,  Keferstein,  and  Stoikowitscht  also 
declare  that  they  are  laid  in  three  diflferent  masses.  Professor  Whit- 
man, in  his  1876  experiments,  had  a  female  which  laid  abont  the  middle 
of  Jnly,  and  died  September  9,  without  laying  again,  though  eggs  were 
found  in  the  ovaries  at  death.  The  time  between  the  first  and  second 
laying,  observed  by  Eorte,  was  6  days.  Mr.  Anghey,  fh>m  experiments 
made  in  1876,  found  the  interval  still  shorter,  ranging  from  2  toddays; 
but  he  requests  us  to  add  that  other  experiments,  not  recorded,  showed 
a  much  longer  interval  between  the  periods,  extending  in  some  cases  to 
20  days.  It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in 
the  time  intervening  between  the  periods  of  egg-laying  and  that  the 
number  of  egg-masses  formed  by  one  individual  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  great  difference  in 
individual  prolificacy,  and  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  great 
difference  in  this  respect  in  different  generations — those  that  hatch  in 
the  permanent  region  being  more  prolific  than  those  which  hatch  in  the 
temporary  region.  This  opinion  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  general 
experience  of  farmers,  but  also  by  experiment.  As  compared  with 
those  of  1876,  the  autumn  flights  of  1877  were  for  the  most  part  intes- 
tate, and  it  was  very  generally  noticed  that  they  laid  no  eggs.  There 
is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  that  these  flights  were  not  from  the  permanent  region,  but 
consisted  mainly  of  insects  that  had  bred  in  the  temporary  region. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  easily  affected  by 
any  sudden  change  of  climatic  conditions  which  animals  maybe  subjected 
to,  and  that  sterility  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  of  such 
change.  It  was  upon  this  general  rule  that  the  late  B.  D.  Walsh,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  return  mig  ration,  based  the  theory  that  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain locust  could  never  thrive  in  the  temporary  region,  but  would  become 
intestate  and  perish  there.  In  1876  we  had  measurable  success  in  get- 
ting spretiLS  to  lay  eggs  in  confinement.  In  1877,  though  we  made  far 
more  strenuous  efforts  with  the  insects  that  hatched  in  Texas  and  Kan- 
sas, yet  we  signally  failed.  Of  many  thousands  which  we  hatched  in 
St.  Louis  and  endeavored  to  rear  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances in  vivaria  containing  growing  grain,  most  of  them  died  in  fcom 
3  to  8  days  from  hatching.  We  succeeded  in  bringing  a  few  through 
t.he  third  and  two  through  the  fourth  molt     At  Garbondale,  III.,  from 

f  See  Koppen,  p.  36. 
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Minneaota  eggs,  Mr.  Thomas  had  better  lack,  and  reared  several  to  the 
winged  condition.  We  repeatedly  dispatched  living  specimens  both  of 
the  pap»  and  the  matare  insects  from  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  to  oar 
office  clerk,  Mr.  Th.  Pergande,  St.  Lonis,  bat  with  no  more  favoi  able 
results,  as  he  entirely  failed  to  obtain  eggs,  and  the  females,  when  dead, 
were  found,  upon  examination,  to  contain  none.  This  want  of  fecund- 
ity, though  not  universal,  was  quite  general  with  the  insects  of  1877, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  experience  as  to  the  sickly  and  de- 
generate nature  of  the  brood. 

It  is  quite  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  answering  the  question  we  have 
just  asked  we  can  do  so  only  in  a  general  and  qualified  manner.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  well-developed  locust  will  range  from  100 
to  150,  if  we  consider  species  generally.  We  have  counted  171  in  one 
mass  of  Caloptenui  differ entialis;  from  120  to  130  in  those  of  (Edipoda 
phancBOopteraj  and  about  120  in  that  of  Acridium  americanum.  The  great 
probability  is  that  the  eggs  of  such  species  are  all  laid  at  once.  In  spe- 
cies like  spretusj  which  rarely  lay  more  than  30  eggs  in  one  mass,  it  were 
natural  to  infer  that  different  layings  take  place,  even  did  the  facts  at 
hand  not  prove  such  to  be  the  case.  In  1876  the  insects  were  pushing 
continuously  south  ward  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  end  of  October,, 
and  during  most  of  this  time  they  were  laying  eggs.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  country  invaded,  from  Minnesota  to  south  Texas,  they  continued 
laying  till  frost,  and  we  know  from  examinations  that  many  of  them 
perished  before  all  the  ova  had  been  disposed  of.  Stragglers  were  even 
noticed  in  Texas  as  late  as  December. 

To  sum  up  the  inquiry,  we  would  give  it  as  our  belief  that  the  laying 
season  normally  extends  from  6  to  8  weeks;  that  it  may  be  shortened 
or  lengthened  by  conditions  of  weather  and  climate;  that  fecundity  is 
materially  affected  by  the  same  conditions ;  that  the  average  number 
of  egg  masses  formed  is  three ;  and  that  the  average  interval  between 
the  periods  of  laying  by  the  same  female  is  2  weeks. 

The  Hatching  Process. — Carefully  examined,  the  eggshell  is  found  to 
consist  of  two  layers.  The  outer  layer,  which  is  thin,  semiopaque,  and 
gives  the  pale,  cream-yellow  color,  is  seen  by  aid  of  a  high  magnifying 
power  to  be  densely,  minutely,  and  shallowly  pitted ;  or,  to  use  still 
more  exact  language,  the  whole  surface  is  netted  with  minute  and  more 
or  less  irregular,  hexagonal  ridges  (PI.  i.  Fig.  4,  a,  &).  It  is  a  mere  cov- 
ering of  excreted  matter,  similar  in  nature  to  the  mucous  or  sebific  fluid 
already  described,  which  binds  the  eggs  together.  The  inner  layer  (or 
chorion)  is  thicker,  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  also 
translucent,  so  that,  as  the  hatching  period  approaches,  the  form  and 
members  of  the  embryon  may  be  distinctly  discerned  through  it.  The 
outer  covering  is  easily  ruptured,  and  is  rendered  all  the  more  fragile 
by  freezing ;  but  the  inner  covering  is  so  tough  that  a  very  strong  pres- 
sure between  one's  thumb  and  finger  is  required  to  burst  it.  How,^ 
then,  will  the  embryon,  which  fills  it  so  compactly  that  there  is  scarcely 
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room  for  motion,  succeed  in  escaping  from  such  a  prison  ?  The  rigid 
shell  of  the  bird's  egg  is  easily  cracked  by  the  beak  of  its  tenant ;  the 
hatching  caterpillar,  cnrled  within  its  eggshell,  has  room  enough  to 
move  its  jaws  and  eat  its  way  ont;  the  egg-coverings  of  many  insects 
are  so  delicate  and  frail  that  the  mere  swelling  of  the  embryon  affords 
means  of  escape ;  those  of  others  are  so  constrncted  that  a  door  flies 
open,  or  a  lid  lifts  by  a  spring,  whenever  pressnre  is  brought  to  bear; 
in  some,  two  halves  open,  as  in  the  shell  of  a  mussel ;  whilst  in  a  host 
of  others  the  embryon  is  furnished  with  a  special  structure  called  the 
egg-burster,  the  office  of  which  is  to  cut  or  rupture  the  shell,  and  thus 
afiford  means  of  escape.    But.our  young  locust  is  deprived  of  all  such  * 

contrivances,  and  must  have  another  mode  of  exit  from  its  tough  and 
sub  elastic  prison.  Nature  accomplishes  the  same  end  in  many  different 
ways.  She  is  rich  in  contrivances.  The  same  warmth  and  moisture 
which  promote  the  development  of  the  living  embryon  also  weaken  the 
inanimate  shell,  by  a  process  analogous  to  decomposition,  and  by  a 
general  expansion  consequent  upon  the  swelling  of  the  embryon  within. 
Thus,  the  eggs  when  al^ut  to  hatch  are  much  more  plump  and  some- 
what larger  and  more  transparent  than  they  were  when  laid.  At  last, 
by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  nascent  locust,  and  the  swelling  of  its 
several  parts,  especially  about  the  head  and  mouth,  the  shell  gives  way, 
generally  splitting  along  the  anterior  ventral  part.  The  whole  process 
may, in  fact,  be  likened  to  the  germination  of  a  hard-covered  seed,  when  • 

planted  in  moist  ground,  and,  precisely  as  in  this  latter  case,  there  is  » 

in  some  loose  soils  a  certain  heaving  of  the  ground  from  the  united 
swelling  of  the  locust  eggs.  All  the  eggs  in  a  given  mass  burst  very 
nearly  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  event  the  lowermost  indi-  '' 

viduals  await  the  escape  of  those  in  front  of  them,  which  first  push  ^ 

their  way  out  through  the  neck  of  the  burrow  (PI- 1,  Fig.  4,  d)  provided 
by  the  parent.  ^ 

They  all  escape,  one  after  the  other,  through  one  small  hole,  which 
in  the  field  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  hatching ; 
but  when  the  young  from  the  lower  eggs  hatch  first,  or  when  the  upper  '  ^ 

eggs  perish  and  leave  the  lower  ones  sound — as  is  not  unfrequeutly  the 
case — the  exit  is  nevertheless  easily  made  along  the  channel  already 
described  (PI.  i,  Fig.  5,  c). 

When  once  the  shell  is  ruptured  the  nascent  larva  soon  succeeds,  by 
a  series  of  undulating  movements,  in  working  free  therefrom  and  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  light  in  the  manner  just  described.  Once  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  rests  for  a  few  minutes,  generally  lying  on  the 
side.  Its  members  are  still  limp  and  directed  backward,  and  it  is  yet 
enveloped  in  a  very  delicate  film  or  pellicle,  which  must  be  cast  off  be- 
fore the  little  creature  can  move  with  alacrity. 

By  continuance  of  similar  contracting  and  expanding  movements 
which  freed  the  animal  from  the  earth,  this  film  in  a  very  short  time 
splits  along  the  middle  of  the  back  near  the  head  (strictly  the  protho- 
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rax,)  and  is  then  worked  off  behind,  and  finally  kicked  from  the  hind 
feet  in  a  little  white  crumpled  pellet,  that  has  justly  been  likened  by 
some  of  our  correspondents  to  a  diminutive  mushroom.  These  little 
pellets  invariably  lie  close  around  the  hole  in  the  ground  from  which 
the  young  locusts  issued.  The  pellicle  begins  to  split,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  warmth,  within  a  minute  from  the  time  the  locust  is  fairly 
out  of  the  ground,  and  is  shed  in  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to 
circumstances.  Pale  and  colorless  when  first  freed  frpm  this  pellicle, 
the  full-bom  locust  is  nevertheless  at  once  capable  of  considerable  ac- 
tivity, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  assumes  its  natural  dark  gray  col- 
oring. Dr.  Packard  observed  (Report  to  Dr.  Hayden,  1877,  p.  634)  that 
specimens  which  hatched  at  11  a.  m.  began  to  turn  dark  at  3  p.  m.,  thus 
showing  that  the  time  may  vary ;  but  numerous  close  observations 
which  we  have  made  on  single  individuals  show  that  an  hour  seldom 
passes  afber  the  amnion  is  thrown  off  before  the  gray  color  is  acquired. 

From  this  account  of  the  hatching  process,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  the  female  in  ovipositing  prefers  compact  or  hard  soil  to  that  which 
is  loose.  The  harder  and  less  yielding  the  walls  of  the  burrow,  the 
easier  will  the  young  locust  crowd  its  way  out. 

Though  the  covering  which  envelops  the  little  animal  when  first  it 
issues  from  the  egg  is  quite  delicate,  it  nevertheless,  in  the  struggles  of 
birth,  undoubtedly  affords  much  protection,  and  itisau  interesting  fact 
that  while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  shed  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  when  the  animal  reaches  the  free  air,  it  is  seldom  shed  if,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  there  is  failure  to  escape  from  the  soil,  even  though  the 
young  locust  may  be  struggling  for  days  to  effect  an  escape. 

While  yet  enveloped  in  this  pellicle,  the  animal  possesses  great  forc- 
ing and  pushing  power,  and,  if  the  soil  be  not  too  compact,  will  fre- 
quently force  a  direct  passage  through  the  same  to  the  surface,  as 
indicated  at  the  dotted  lines  (PI.  I,  Fig.  5,  e).  But  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
compressed  it  can  make  little  or  no  headway,  except  through  the  appro- 
priate channel  {d).  While  crowding  its  way  out  the  antenn»  and  four 
front  legs  are  held  in  much  the  same  position  as  within  the  eggj  the 
hind  legs  being  generally  stretched.  But  the  members  bend  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and  where  several  are  endeavoring  to  work  through 
any  particular  passage,  the  amount  of  squeezing  and  crowding  they 
will  endure  is  something  remarkable.  Yet  if  by  chance  the  protecting 
pellicle  is  worked  off  before  issuing  fh>m  the  ground,  the  animal  loses 
all  power  of  further  forcing  its  way  out.  The  instinctive  tendency  to 
push  upward  is  also  remarkable.  In  glass  tubes,  in  which  I  have  had  the 
eggs  hatching  in  order  to  watch  the  young,  these  last  would  always 
turn  their  heads  and  push  toward  the  bottom  whenever  the  tubes  were 
turned  mouth  downward ;  while  in  tin  boxes,  where  the  eggs  were  placed 
at  different  depths  in  the  ground,  the  young  never  descended,  even 
when  they  were  unable  to  ascend  on  account  of  the  compactness  of  the 
soil  above. 
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Where  and  under  what  Conditions  of  Soil  the  Young  hatch  most  freely. — 
The  eggs  will  hatch  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  As  a  rale,  the 
soils  and  locations  preferred  by  the  female  in  ovipositing  will  be 
those  in  which  the  yonng  will  most  freely  hatch,  viz,  compact  and  sandy 
or  gravelly  knolls  and  hillsides  with  a  soath  or  sontheast  exposure. 

The  experience  of  1877  shows  also  that  hatching  takes  place  very 
freely  in  late-mown  meadows  or  prairies  pr  grazed  pastures,  where  the 
exposure  of  the  ground  admits  of  ready  ovlposition  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  In  dry,  well-drained,  and  compact  soils  of  a  light  nature  the 
eggs  are  much  better  preserved  than  in  heavy  clays  and  loams,  where 
they  are  more  subject  to  mold  and  rot.  The  experience  of  1877  is  rather 
misleading  on  this  point,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  generaliziug, 
not  from  the  experience  of  one,  but  of  many  years.  The  insects  were 
most  numerous,  and  seemed  to  hatch  most  numerously  in  the  lowlands 
and  in  sheltered  situations  along  river  courses.  The  facts  are,  that  in 
such  situations  those  which  did  hatch  survived  in  larger  proportions 
than  did  those  which  hatched  in  more  exposed  places,  because  the 
former  were  better  protected  from  the  cold  rains  and  storms  of  spring. 

Time  of  Hatching. — Here,  again,  we  can  not  take  the  experience  of  any 
one  year  as  a  guide,  but  find  the  necessity  of  generalizing  irom  all  past 
experience.  In  much  of  the  locust  area  there  prevailed  such  late  warm 
weather  in  the  autumn  of  1876  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  young 
hatched  prematurely ;  and  such  is  very  g<'nerally  the  case.  We  had 
also  some  unseasonably  warm  weather  in  January  and  February,  1877, 
during  which  large  numbers  hatched.  '  These  all  subsequently  perished. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in  April  the  hatching  was 
general,  but  there  followed  a  period  of  cojd,  rainy  weather,  which 
checked  the  hatching  and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  insects  that 
had  hatched.  May  and  June  were  characterized  by  abundant  rains 
and  storms,  alternating  with  warm,  sunny  weather,  causing  the  hatching 
to  be  irregular  and  in  some  cases  quite  retarded.  It  would  not  be  in- 
correct, therefore,  to  say  that  in  one  and  the  same  neighborhood  the 
hatching  commenced  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  did  not  cease  till  the 
end  of  June,  thus  covering  a  period  of  5  months.  Yet  this  is  excep- 
tional, and  it  has  been  much  more  regular  and  the  period  more  restricted 
in  previous  years. 

Those  eggs  which  are  laid  earliest  the  previous  year  will  also  hatch 
earliest ;  and  since  the  egg-laying  covers  an  average  period  of  6  or  8 
weeks  in  the  same  locality  and  lasts  generally  till  frost,  it  follows  that 
the  eggs  pass  the  winter  in  every  stage  of  development — some  with  the 
fluids  clear  and  limpid,  others  with  the  embryo  fully  formed  and  ready 
at  the  first  approach  of  spring  to  hatch.  This  we  found  also  to  be  act- 
ually the  case,  for  many  hundreds  of  egg-masses  examined  during  the 
winter  of  1876-'77,  from  divers  parts  of  the  infested  region,  showed  every 
state  of  development. 

In  the  same  locality  hatching  will  take  place — ca^teris  paribus — first 
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on  light  dry  soils  and  on  soath  and  southeast  exposures;  latest  on  low, 
moist,  and  shaded  or  tenacious  ground. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  hatching  will  not  alone  vary  according  to 
temperature  and  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  spring,  but  that  it  is 
quit«  variable  under  the  same  conditions.  In  every  instance  there  will 
be  a  few  hatching  when  the  first  hatched  in  the  same  locality  are  getting 
wings ;  and  we  give  it  ns  a  general  rule  that  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  hatch 
out  in  the  different  latitudes  about  as  follows: 

In  Texas,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  a\)out  the  second 
week  in  April. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kaus^us  and  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  latter  part  of  April  and  first  of  May. 

In  Minneso:}a  and  Dakota  the  usual  time  for  hatching  ranges  from 
early  in  May  in  the  southern  portions  to  the  third  week  in  the  northern 
extremity. 

In  Montana  and  Manitoba,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of 
June. 

In  short,  the  bulk  of  the  insects  hatch  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  latitude  35^,  and  continue  to  hatch  most  numerously 
about  four  days  later  with  each  degree  of  latitude  north,  until  along  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  the  same  scenes  are  repeated  that  occurred  in  south- 
ern Texas  seven  or  eight  weeks  before. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  which  we  have  made  on  the  eggs,  we 
conclude  that,  with  a  constant  temperature  of  85^  F.,  with  favorable 
conditions  of  soil,  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  after 
they  are  laid,  and  in  a  temperature  of  75^  F.  in  about  six  weeks.  Dr. 
Biley  has  had  the  eggs  of  Caloptenus  atlanis  (laid  in  July)  hatched  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks ^  those  of  Tragocephala  viridifasoiata  (laid  in 
June)  in  three  weeks;  and  those  of  Acridium  americanum  (laid  in  July) 
in  rather  more  than  a  month. 

Habits  of  the  young  or  unfledged  Locusts  in  tlie  temporary  Region. — The 
habits  of  the  young  insects  as  the^'  occur  in  the  temporary  region,  and 
particularly  in  the  country  south  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel  and  east 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  are  as  follows:  Although  possessed  of 
remarkably  active  powers  from  the  moment  they  leave  the  e^ggy  yet  so 
long  as  provision  suffices  for  them  on  their  hatching-grounds  the  young 
remain  almost  stationary  and  create  but  little  apprehension.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  supply  of  food  in  these  situations  is  exhausted,  they 
commence  to  migrate,  frequently  in  a  body  a  mile  wide,  devouring,  as 
they  advance,  all  the  grass,  grain,  and  garden-truck  in  their  path.  The 
migrating  propensity  is  not  developed  until  after  the  first  molt,  and  often 
not  till  after  the  second  or  third.  \J\}  to  that  time  they  are  content  to 
huddle  in  warm  places,  and  live  for  the  most  part  on  weeds,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  common  Dog-fennel  or  May-weed  {Maruta)^  where  it  is 
present. 
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The  young  locusts  display  gregarious  instincts  from  the  start,  and 
congregate  in  immense  numbers  in  warm  and  sunny  places.    They  thus 

often  blacken  the  sides  of  houses  or  the 
sidesof  hills.  They  remain  thushuddled 
together  during  cold,  damp  weather. 
When  not  traveling,  and  when  food  is 
abundant,  or  during  bad,  rainy  weather, 
they  are  fond  of  congregating  on  fences, 
buildings,  trees,  or  anything  removed 
::;j^""'     from  the  moist  ground.    They  also  pre- 

Fio    2  -Caiop/e«v*  Mpretvs:    a  a,  newly      f^j.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^ij  pOSitiOUS  tO  UndcrgO 
hatchod  larvse;   b,  fnll-gtowu  larva;   c,  .       j.^«  i  x        ^    i  j         i. 

pupa,  natural  size  (after  Riley).  their  diiierent   molts.     lu    ficlds  they 

collect  at  night  or  during  cold,  damp 
weather,  under  any  rubbish  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  may  be  enticed 
under  straw,  hay,  etc.,  scattered  on  the  ground.  Old  prairie-grass  affords 
good  shelter,  and  where  a  wheat  field  is  surrounded  with  unburned  prai- 
rie they  will  gather  for  shelter  along  the  borders  of  this  last. 

It  is  more  particularly  while  they  are  yet  small,  or  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stages,  that  the  young  locusts  hide  at  night,  and,  during  un- 
favorable weather,  at  day  also.  In  windy  weather  they  are  fond  of 
gathering  and  secreting  under  any  shelter,  or  in  crevices  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  soil.  At  such  times  farmers  too  often  conclude  that  the 
pests  have  perished  and  vanished ;  but  a  few  hours  of  pleasant,  sunny 
weather  will  bring  the  insects  to  sight  again  and  dispel  the  delusion. 
When  very  vigorous  and  numerous  they  gradually  move  across  a  field 
of  small  grain  and  cut  it  off  clean  to  the  ground  as  they  go,  appearing 
to  constantly  feed.  But  when  diseased  or  sickly,  as  in  1877,  they 
gather  in  bare  and  sunny  spots  and  huddle  and  bask  without  feeding. 
The  very  cold,  wet  weather  that  is  prejudicial  to  them  is  beneficial  to 
the  grain,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  generally  grows  so  rank  and 
rapidly  that  they  make  little  impression  upon  it. 

It  is  when  they  are  abundant  and  vigorous  enough  to  bare  the  ground 
of  vegetation,  and  this  principally  after  they  are  half-grown,  that  the 
habit  of  migrating  in  large  bodies  is  developed.  In  1877  scarcely  any 
disposition  to  migrate  was  shown,  and  this  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
what  occurred  in  1875.  In  a  year  like  this  last,  when  they  are  vigorous 
and  abundant,  their  power  for  injury  increases  with  their  growth. 

At  first  devouring  the  vegetation  in  particular  fields  and  patches  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  birthplaces,  they  gradually  widen  the  area  of  their 
devastation,  until  at  last,  if  very  numerous,  they  devour  every  green 
thing  over  extensive  districts.  Whenever  they  have  thus  devastated  a 
country  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  one  another,  and  perish  in  im- 
mense numbers  from  debility  and  starvation.  Whenever  timber  is  ac- 
cessible they  collect  in  it,  and  after  cleaning  out  the  underbrush,  feed 
upon  the  dead  leaves  and  bark.    A  few  succeed  in  climbing  up  into  the 
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rougher  barked  trees,  where  they  feed  upon  the  foliage,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  with  what  avidity  the  famished  individuals  below  scramble 
for  any  fallen  leaf  that  the  more  fortunate  mounted  ones  may  chance 
to  sever.  This  increase  in  destructiveness  continues  until  the  bulk  of 
the  locusts  have  undergone  their  larval  molts  and  attained  the  pupa 
state.  The  pupa,  being  brighter  colored,  with  more  orange  than  the 
larva,  the  insects  now  look,  as  they  congregate,  like  swarms  of  bees. 
From  this  time  on  they  begin  to  decrease  in  numbers,  though  retaining 
their  ravenous  propensities.  They  die  rapidly  from  disease  and  from 
the  attacks  of  natural  enemies,  while  a  large  number  fall  a  prey,  while 
in  the  helpless  condition  of  molting,  to  the  cannibalistic  proclivities  of 
their  own  kind.  Those  that  acquire  wings  rise  in  the  air  dnring  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  day  and  wend  their  way  as  far  as  the  wind  will 
permit  toward  their  native  home  in  the  Northwest.  They  mostly  carry 
with  them  the  germs  of  disease  or  are  parasitized,  and  wherever  they 
settle  do  comparatively  little  damage. 

Directions  in  which  the  young  Locusts  travel — The  young  insects  when 
migrating  move,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warmer  hours  of  the  day  only, 
feeding,  if  hungry,  by  the  way«  but  generally  marching  in  a  given  direc- 
tion until  toward  evening.  They  travel  in  schools  or  armies,  to  no  par- 
ticular or  constant  point  of  the  compass,  but  purely  in  search  of  food — 
the  same  school  one  day  often  pursuing  a  different  course  from  that 
pursued  the  day  previous.  On  this  point  the  experience  of  1875  as 
well  as  of  1877  is  conclusive,  though  the  bnlk  of  the  testimony  as  to 
their  actions,  when  hatching  out  in  the  more  northern  States,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  prevailing  direction  taken  is  sonth  or  southeast,  while 
in  Southern  Texas  it  is  just  opposite,  or  north.  A  person  traveling 
along  a  road  may  often  see  one  army  marching  in  one  direction  to  the 
left  and  another  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  right,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  had  such  an  experience. 

If,  fh>m  any  reason  whatsoever,  the  vanguard  of  a  column  changes  its 
course,  the  changed  direction  is  in  some  way  communicated  in  wave-like 
form  to  those  in  the  rear.  Usually,  the  front  of  a  column  is  not  easily 
diverted,  however,  but  will  pass  through  such  obstacles  as  open  fences 
rather  than  change  course.  Sometimes  two  schools  going  in  different 
directions  will  cross  each  other,  the  individuals  of  either  keeping  to  their 
particular  course  and  presenting  a  singular  spectacle  as  they  hop  past 
one  another. 

It  is  recorded  in  Europe  that  few  things,  not  even  water,  stop  the 
armies  of  the  young  locasts  when  on  the  march,  and  Dongingk  relates 
having  seen  them  swim  over  the  Dniester  for  a  stretch  of  1^  German 
miles,  and  in  layers  7  or  8  inches  thick.*  We  have  had  similar  experi- 
ence with  our  own  species.  In  1875,  near  Lane,  Kans.,  they  crossed  the 
Pottawatomie  Creek,  which  is  about  4  rods  wide,  by  millions ;  while 

*  KoppeDy  loo,  oiLj  p.  43. 
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theBig  and  Little  Blaes,  tribataries  of  the  Missouri,  near  iDdependence, 
the  one  aboat  100  feet  wide  at  its  mouth  and  the  other  not  so  wide, 
were  crossed  at  numerous  places  by  the  moving  armies,  which  would 
march  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  commence  jumping  in,  one  upon 
another,  till  they  would  pontoon  the  stream,  so  as  to  effect  a  crossing. 
Two  of  these  mighty  armies  also  met,  one  moving  east  and  the  other 
west,  on  the  river  bluff,  in  the  same  locality,  and  each  turning  their 
course  north  and  down  the  bluff,  and  coming  to  a  perpendicular  ledge 
of  rock  25  or  30  feet  high,  passed  over  in  a  sheet  apparently  6  or  7 
inches  thick,  and  causing  a  roaring  noise  similar  to  a  cataract  of  water. 
(Riley's  Eighth  Report,  p.  118.) 

The  experience  of  correspondents  as  to  the  movements  of  the  young 
is  very  conflicting,  as  it  naturally  would  be  from  what  we  have  already 
said.  One  man  will  notice  the  insects  moving  with  the  wind,  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  rule  for  them  to  do  so ;  another,  against  the  wind, 
and  draw  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Bate  at  which  the  Young  travels — When  about  half-grown  they  seldom 
move  at  a  greater  rate  than  three  yards  a  minute,  even  when  at  their 
greatest  speed  over  a  tolerably  smooth  and  level  road,  and  not  halting 
to  feed.  They  walk  three-fourths  this  distance  and  hop  the  rest.  Two 
consecutive  hops  are  seldom  taken,  and  any  individual  one  may  be  run 
down  and  fatigued  by  obliging  it  to  hop  ten  or  twelve  times  without  a 
rest. 

According  to  Sydow,  the  young  of  the  European  P.  migratorius  travel, 
when  at  their  most  rapid  gait,  a  German  mile  in  four  hours.  Even 
taking  the  shortest  German  mile,  or  nearly  four  English  miles,  we  very 
much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  for  though  the  migratoria 
is  a  larger  species  than  apretusy  we  can  not  believe  that  it  travels  nearly 
ten  times  as  fast,  and  we  have  again  and  again  timed  our  own  species. 

They  rea^hj  in  the  temporary  Region,  but  a  few  Miles  east  of  where  they 
hatch. — At  the  rate  at  which  they  travel,  as  just  described,  they  could 
not  extend  many  miles,  even  if  they  continued  to  travel  in  one  direction 
from  the  time  of  hatching  until  maturity.  They  travel,  on  an  average, 
not  more  than  6  hours  per  day;  and  their  unfledged  existence  termi- 
nates in  from  6  to  8,  say  7,  weeks.  It  is  very  easy  to  calculate  from 
these  fact«  that  if  they  continued  in  one  direction  from  the  time  they 
hatch  until  they  acquire  wings,  they  could  not  extend  30  miles.  In 
reality,  however,  they  do  not  travel  every  day ;  and  where  food  is  abun- 
dant they  scarcely  travel  at  all. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  just  shown,  the  migratory  propensity  is  seldom 
manifested  during  the  first  or  second  larval  stages,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
largely  dependent  on  conditions  of  health  and  vigor  of  the  insects  and 
on  the  amount  of  food  supply.  We  have  learned  of  no  cases  where 
the  young  have  extended,  during  growth,  10  miles  east  of  the  hatching 
limit. 

As  experience  abundantly  proves,  the  insects,  when  they  get  wings 
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in  the  temporary  region,  especially  in  early  samroer,  instinctively  fly 
to  the  north  or  northwest,  and  do  not  extend  to  do  damage  farther  east. 
Those,  also,  which  acquire  wings  later  in  the  summer  in  more  northerly 
regions,  and  which  fly  more  to  the  sonth,  never  extend  any  great  dis- 
tance east  of  where  they  hatch  ;  those  developing  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  the  species'  range  (see  map)  passing  southwestwardly,  and  those 


rr.-^'' 


Fig.  Z.—ColopUnuM  spretus,  anal  characters  of  male ;  a,  from  above ;  b,  from  the  side:  c,  from  below; 
enlarged  six  times  (Emerton  del). 

born  toward  the  mountains  southeastwardly.  In  1875,  a  few  stragglers 
were  carried  as  far  as  the  center  of  Missouri,  by  being  swept  into  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  and  drifting  on  logs  and  chips  during  the  annual  rise 
in  July.  But  whenever  scattering  individuals  are  carried  in  this  or 
any  other  way  beyond  the  eastern  limits  we  have  laid  down,  they  soon 
perish.  Most  of  them  are  diseased  or  disabled,  and  if  they  lay  eggs, 
these  hatch  in  the  autumn  and  perish  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Eate  at  which  Locust  Swarms  move. — The  rate  of  migration  of  the 
winged  insects  will  depend  entirely  on  circumstances.  The  history  of 
the  past  years  of  invasion  shows  conclusively  that  the  rate  of  progress 
of  invading  swarms  from  the  permanent  breeding-places  will  average 
about  20  miles  a  day.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  irregular  and  greatly 
dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Bad  weather  may  impede  or 
adverse  winds  divert  flight. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  invasions  is  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  the  insects  spread  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  while  in  full- 
est vigor,  and  the  reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  progress  the  farther 
east  and  south  they  extend.  The  length  of  their  stay  depends  much 
upon  circumstances.  Early  in  the  summer,  when  they  first  begin  to 
pour  down  on  the  more  fertile  country,  they  seldom  remain  more  than 
two  or  three  days;  whereas,  later  in  the  season,  they  stay  much  longer. 
In  speaking  of  the  advent  and  departure  of  these  insects,  I  use  relative 
language  only.  The  first  comers,  when — after  having  devoured  every- 
thing palatable — they  take  wing  away,  almost  always  leave  a  scattering 
rear  guard  behind,  and  are  generally  followed  by  new  swarms ;  and  a 
country  once  visited  presents  for  weeks  the  spectacle  of  the  insects 
gradually  rising  in  the  air  between  the  hours  of  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  3 
p.  m.,  and  being  carried  away  by  the  wind,  while  others  are  constantly 
dropping. 
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In  short,  the  rate  of  spread  is  greatest  daring  the  first  ]  0  or  15  days  of 
their  winged  existence,  or  before  the  females  become  occupied  with  egg- 
laying.  The  invading  insects  are  then  passing  the  extensive  plains  and 
thinly  settled  regions  of  the  Northwest,  where  there  is  little  inducement 
for  them  to  halt,  and  the  rate  at  such  times,  with  strong  and  favorable 
wind,  may  reach  a  maximum  of  fh>m  200  to  300  miles  a  day. 

The  rate  of  spread  of  departing  swarms  fh>m  the  temporary  region  is 
very  much  the  same.  It  is  most  rapid  and  direct  early  in  the  season 
when  the  insects  first  begin  to  leave  more  southern  latitudes,  and  be- 
comes more  slack  and  inconstant  as  summer  advances. 

Extended  fiight  does  not  take  place  till  4  or  5  days  after  the  first  in- 
sects become  winged.  For  the  first  2  or  3  days  the  newly-winged  indi- 
viduals mingle  with  the  larv^aB  and  pupse,  eating  ravenously  aud  making 
short  flights  of  a  few  yards  or  more,  as  if  to  try  their  wings,  recalling  fully 
the  habit  of  native  nonmigratory  species.  Then  for  a  while  they  rise 
one  by  one  higher  in  the  air  and  float  along  with  the  wind,  and  finally, 
when  weather  and  wind  are  favorable,  all  that  are  strong  and  mature 
enough  rise  as  with  a  common  impulse  during  the  warmer  morning  hours 
and  move  off  vigorously  in  one  direction  until  they  are  soon  out  of  sight. 
They  begin  to  rise  when  the  dew  has  evaporated,  and  generally  descend 
again  toward  evening.  A  swarm  passing  over  a  country  yet  infested 
with  the  mature  insects  constantly  receives  accretions  from  these,  and  is,^ 
consequently,  always  more  dense  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon. 
In  rising  the  insects  generally  face  the  wind,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  ascend  to  any  great  height  without  doing  so. 

The  velocity  of  flight,  which,  for  many  reasons,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  general  movement  understood  by  '*  rate  of  spread  "  or  *'  migration,'^ 
is  naturally  greater  and  will  aveiage  about  10  miles  an  hour.  It  is  also 
greatly  dependent  on  the  wind.  Mr.  S.  8.  Oievenger,  of  New  Auburn, 
Minn.,  gives  the  average  rate  at  15  miles  for  that  locality  5  while  the 
reports  of  other  correspondents  give  the  range  from  4  to  40  miles,  the 
more  common  rates  mentioned  being  12,  15,  and  20  miles  per  hour. 
Mr.  Brown  Lusted,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  tells  us  that  in  1867,  when 
he  was  traveling  from  Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota,  to  Manitoba,  the  locusts 
were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  at  from  30  to  35  miles  a  day.  Pro- 
fessor Aughey's  observations  for  1877  give  the  rate  per  hour  at  4  miles 
and  upward ;  but  he  has  himself  expressed  to  us  the  belief  that  his 
estimates  are  somewhat  low.  We  have  ourselves  never  witnessed 
them  flying  so  slowly  as  4  miles  per  hour,  which  must  be  considered 
the  minimum  rate  where  there  is  no  impediment.  When  tacking 
against  the  wind,  they  may  move  not  more  than  1  mile,  while  the  maxi- 
mum  rate,  in  a  strong  wind,  may  reach  as  high  as  50  miles  or  more  per 
hour. 

Direction  of  invading  Swarms, — While  there  may  be,  during  an  inva- 
sion, local  flights  in  all  possible  directions  (except,  ]>erhaps,  due  west), 
the  general  movement  east  of  the  mountains  is  conspicuously  toward 
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the  soQth  and  southeast.  The  more  local  and  irregular  flights  are  gener- 
ally made  for  food,  bat  the  more  extended  soathward  movements  are 
in  obedience  to  other  laws,  discussed  in  Chapter  XII  of  the  Report  and 
also  on  page  250.  West  of  the  main  Hocky  Mountain  range  the  rule  of 
flight  appears  to  be  from  the  higher  plains  and  plateaus,  where  the  in- 
sect normally  breeds,  to  the  lower  and  more  fertile  valleys ;  and  the 
greater  irregularity  of  the  prevailing  winds  an  I  more  broken  nature  of 
the  country  preclude  the  same  regularity  in  directions  of  flight  that,  on 
the  whole,  prevails  east  of  the  range. 

Time  of  Appearance  of  invading  Swarms. — In  endeavoring  to  deduce 
general  conclusions  respecting  the  time  of  year  that  the  1874  swarms 
reached  different  parts  of  the  country,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  sifting  those  accounts  which  referred  to  the  progeny  of  the  1873  in- 
vasion, and  those  which  hatched  within  the  insect's  native  range,  and 
came  from  the  extreme  Northwest.  The  same  was  true  of  the  fresh 
1876  swarms,  and  those  which  hatched  in  Minnesota. 

As  a  rule,  the  insects  which  hatch  in  the  temporary  region  acquire 
wings  and  leave  before  the  fresh  swarms  from  the  mountain  region 
appear.  In  the  more  northern  regions,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
westward,  the  insects  hatched  on  the  ground  acquire  wings  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  in  July.  The  period  is  earlier  as  we  go  south,  until 
in  southern  Texas  they  are  able  to  fly  in  April.  The  time  of  appear- 
ance of  invading  swarms  from  the  permanent  region  is  in  inverse  ratio^ 
t.  e.j  earlier  to  the  north  and  later  to  the  south.  Thus  while  on  the  con- 
flnes  of  the  ])ermanent  region  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  insects  which  hatch  there  and  the  fresh  swarms  from  the 
Northwest,  the  difference  becomes  more  and  more  marked  toward  the 
south  and  east 

In  1874,  swarms  appeared  during  June  in  southern  Dakota;  during 
July  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota;  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  in  Iowa  and  western  Kansas.  During  August  they  came 
into  southeast  Kansas  and  Missouri;  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
they  reached  Dallas,  in  Texas.    In  1876  they  came  later. 

Number  of  Broods. — Peculiarities  of  Habit. — The  Kocky  Mountain 
Locust,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  second  lot  of  eggs  is  sometimes  de- 
posited in  one  season,  is  essentially  single- brooded.  This  second  depo- 
sition of  eggs  generally  fails  to  hatch  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  time 
to  reproduce  the  species.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  this  locust 
is  a  sub-boreal  insect  and  attains  its  greatest  perfection  only  where 
the  winters  are  long  and  cold  and  the  summers  short.  The  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  the  object  of  the  migrations  of  this  species  is  to  And 
a  suitable  region  for  producing  a  second  brood;  for  instance,  that  a 
brood  hatched  early  in  the  south  moves  to  the  northern  limits  of  its 
range  and  brings  forth  a  second  brood.  But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in 
years  of  disastrous  invasion  from  the  northwest  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  the  locusts  have  not  prevailed  in  the  south  during  the  spring. 
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Also  in  years  when  they  hatch  and  prevail  in  the  temporary  region 
their  migration  therefrom  in  early  summer  is  virtually  complete  and  no 
disastrous  incoming  swarms  visit  the  same  region  later  in  the  season. 
Single-broodedness  is  then  the  rule.  Where  the  species  has  been  ob- 
served to  breed  for  2  or  3  consecutive  years,  as  in  Minnesota  and  north- 
erly regions,  only  one  annual  generation  is  produced.  Those  swarms 
which  reach  Manitoba  from  the  south  in  early  summer  lay  eggs  the 
bulk  of  which  remain  unhatched  till  the  following  spring.  The  same 
was  observed  in  Minnesota  in  1873,  the  eggs  laid  that  year  remaining 
mostly  unhatched  until  1874.  This  rule  may  have  exceptions.  Many 
insects  are  single-brooded  at  the  northerly  limit  of  their  range,  but 
double-brooded  farther  south,  and  the  premature  hatching  of  the  eggs 
of  this  locust  in  autumn  in  southerly  regions  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 
But  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  it  can  not  establish  itself  under 
more  southern  climatic  influences  which  suit  some  of  its  related  species, 
but  can  breed  permanently  only  under  those  conditions  which  induce 
single-broodedness. 

Hibernation. — From  the  facts  just  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nor- 
mal hibernation  is  passed  in  the  egg  stat«.  Though  many  Acridiidae 
hibernate  in  the  imago  or  even  the  pupa  state,  under  bark,  logs,  or 
stones,  the  species  under  consideration  after  laying  its  eggs  in  the 
summer  lasts  nntil  autumn,  but  dies  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

THE  LESSER  MIGRATORY  LOCUST. 

(Caloptenus  atlanis  Riley.) 

Range  of  Species. — 0.  atlnnis^  in  common  with  the  next  species,  C. 
femurruhrumy  has  a  very  extended  natural  range,  breeding  annually  in 
abundance  from  middle  Florida  nearly  to  the  Arctic  circle,  in  many 
places  entirely  replacing  the  latter  species.    It  becomes  less  common 


a 

Fio.   4.—Caloptenu8  a<Zam«.  anal  characters  of  male:  a,  from  above;  b,  from  Bido;  c,  from  above, 
enlarged  six  times  (after  Kilej). 

towards  the  Mississippi,  C.  femur-ruhrum  generally  predominating, 
while  it  gives  way  to  spretus  on  the  great  plains.  It,  however,  rather 
strangely,  considering  that  it  is  essentially  an  eastern  species,  again  ap- 
pears toward  the  Pacific  in  the  more  northern  regions  extending  from 
about  the  fortieth  parallel  in  Utah  and  California  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon  River. 
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Destructive  Appearances. — In  our  annual  report  for  1883  we  gave 
a  full  historical  account  of  the  destructive  appearance  of  this  sf  ecies, 
and  to  this  account  those  who  are  interested  are  referred.  They  have 
-been  reported  as  injurious  in  1743,  1746,  1749,  1754, 1797,  1798,  1816, 
1821,1826, 1871,  1872,  1874, 1875, 1877, 1882, 1885,  and  1889,  in  one  and 
another  locality  in  New  England.  The  1885  appearance  was  described 
in  the  report  mentioned,  and  that  of  1889  is  treated  in  Insect  lAfe^  Vol. 
u,  pp.  66-70.  Mr.  Bruner,  in  1885,  found  the  species  numerous  about 
Glendive,  Montana,  and  in  many  places  in  the  region  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  Eivers  it  was  twice  as  numerous  as  spretus. 

Life-history  and  Habits.— The  following  is  from  the  report  for  1885. 

In  general  life  history  it  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  C.  spretus.  It 
will  be  unnecessary^,  therefore,  to  give  here  anything  beyond  the  most 
salient  facts. 

The  eggs  and  the  egg  mass  are  so  similar  to  those  of  G.  spretus  that 
there  is  no  other  difference  than  in  the  somewhat  smaller  size  of  either. 
They  are  laid  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  Ea<;h  female  in  the  course  of  her  life  usually  deposits 
two  of  these  masses,  though  at  St.  Louis  I  have  observed  instances  in 
which  three  and  even  four  were  placed  by  the  same  female.  It  is  in  the 
egg  state  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  and  the  young  locusts  hatch 
in  the  spring.  The  average  period  between  hatching  and  maturity  we 
found  at  St.  Louis  to  be  80  days,  or  some  10  days  longer  than  in  the 
case  of  (7.  spretus  and  C.  femur-rubrumj  but  in  New  Hampshire  it  is 
probably  somewhat  longer. 

In  about  one  week  after  reaching  full  growth  the  insects  pair,  and 
soon  thereafter  commence  ovipositing.  There  is  undoubtedly  but  one 
annual  generation  in  New  England,  whereas  in  Missouri  we  found  uni- 
formly two.  In  the  Merrimac  Valley  the  hatching  period  extends 
throughout  May,  and  most  of  the  individuals  have  become  winged  by 
the  early  part  of  July.  Oviposition  continues  from  the  latter  part  of 
July  till  frost.  Some  of  the  earlier  laid  eggs  hatch  in  autumn,  so  that 
there  is  the  same  tendency  toward  a  second  brood  as  we  find  in  spretus,  a 
tendency  which  is  more  marked  during  a  warm,  protracted  autumn,  and 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  all  these  autumn-hatched 
individuals  invariably  perish  during  the  winter. 

THE  NON-MIGEATOEY  RED-LEGGED  LOCUST. 

(Caloptenus  femur-ruhrum  Harr.) 

Bange  of  the  Species. — This  locust  has  a  common  range  with  the 
preceding  species.  It  breeds  from  Florida  to  British  America,  but  is  more 
scarce  in  the  eastern  portion  of  its  range  while  it  becomes  abundant  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  0.  femur-ruhrum  is  also  found  with  atlanis  on 
the  Pacific  Slope. 
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Destructive  Appbabanoes.— Under  this  head  it  can  only  be  said 
that  this  locust,  being  non-migratory,  causes  only  local  damage,  and  few 


Fio.  6.— Cotoptenuff  /emur-rtt6rum— natural  sise  (after  Riley). 

cases  of  destructive  appearances  are  to  be  found  recorded.  It  often 
increases  so  as  to  cause  local  damage  and  is  yearly  more  or  less  abundant 
throughout  its  range.  In  company  with  the  Dififerential  and  Two-striped 
Locusts  it  frequently  gives  cause  for  alarm  by  devastating  grass  lands  or 
growing  crops.  In  1885  it  was  abundant,  with  atlanis^  spretusj  and  local 
species,  about  Glendive  and  in  other  portions  of  eastern  Montana.  In 
August,  1888,  it  had,  with  bivittatus,  destroyed  the  oat  crop  about  St. 
James,  in  Manitou  County,  Michigan.  Such  isolated  reports  as  these 
come  in  nearly  every  year  and  only  show  that  the  species  is  not  capable 
of  concerted  damage  over  any  large  area. 

LiFE-HiSTOBYAND  HABITS. — Thcsc  diflfcr  little  from  those  of  the  fore- 
going species.  The  female  has  occasionally  been  noticed  to  lay  four 
different  egg  masses.  The  period  between  hatching  and  maturity  was 
observed  at  St.  Louis  to  be  about  70  days.  The  species  was  observed  to 
become  winged  there  about  the  last  of  August,  and  eggs  were  deposited 
about  the  first  of  October.    It  is  single-brooded. 

THE  CALIFOENIA  DEVASTATING  LOCUST. 

(Caloptenus  devastator  Scudd.) 

Eange  of  THE  Species. — Scudder  records  this  species  as  found  in 
California,  Nevada,  and  even  sparingly  in  Colorado.  It  is,  however, 
essentially  a  Pacific  coast  species  and  is  probably  to  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  much  of  the  damage  attributed  In  this  region  to  other  species. 
Bmner  also  records  it  from  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley. 


Fio.  Q.—Caloptenu4  devattator :  a,  large  female  from  California,  1885;  b,  small  female,  Keno,  Ne 
yada,  1880 ;  c,  male,  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  1880 ;  d,  same  as  e,  all  natural  size  (after  Riley). 
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Destructive  Appeabanges. — Galifornia  has  in  former  years  had  its 
locast  plague.  M  any  devastating  swarms  visited  the  Pacific  coast  region 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent, while  for  30  years  after  this  period  no  general  destruction  was  com- 
mitted. But  there  is  no  means  of  positively  identifying  these  devasta- 
tions with  the  species  that  committed  them.  The  accounts  are  old,  and 
no  descriptions  or  specimens  have  been  preserved.  We  can  only  judge 
firom  such  later  appearances  as  have  furnished  ns  with  exact  data.    It 


.  F?G.  7,—Caloptenu$  dwattator:  aoal  characters  of  male;  a,  ttom  above;  6,  fh>m8ide;  e,  from  below- 
enlarged  (after  Biley). 

is  most  probable  that  0.  devastator^  as  intimated  by  Scudder,  commit- 
ted a  large,  if  not  the  larger,  share  of  these  depredations.  Accord- 
ingly we  will,  under  this  species,  notice  the  destructive  Galifornia  ap- 
pearances, which  we  give  in  brief  from  the  first  commission  report. 
Gamnula  pelluciday  another  destructive  California  species,  which  is 
noticed  further  on,  doubtless  also  assisted  in  many  of  these  invasions. 
In  1722, 1746, 1749,  1763,  1754,  1766,  1767  it  appeared  in  California. 
(Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  Smithsonian  Report,  1858.)  The  following,  up  to  1885, 
are  from  the  same  authority  (L  c.)  . 

1823.  Franciscan  Missions  of  Upper  California. 

1627  or  1828.  **Ate  up  nearly  all  tbe  growing  crops." 

1"$34  or  1835.  "  Destroyed  the  crops  of  the  rancherosand  missions,  with  the  exception 

of  the  wheat." 
1838-1840.  For  these  three  years  destroyed  the  crops  and  gardens  abont  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael. 
1846.  Com  and  frijoles  completely  consumed  on  the  Salivas  Plains.    This  was  a  dry 

year  in  California. 
Near  Centreyille,  Alameda  County,  California,  also  in  Oregon.    They  were  no- 
ticed in  the  same  locality  every  year  since  up  to  1877,  but  in  very  moderate 

numbers.    (Lorenzo  G.  Tates.) 
The  most  noted  year  for  10  years  on  the  Pacific  coast. — California,  Oregon,  and 

Washington  Territory.    Great  damage  and  many  immense  flights  witnessed 

in  this  region. 
Lower  California  small  numbers. 
Pitt  River  Valley,  California. 
1862  or  1863.  Horintos,  California. 

1866  or  1867.  Swarm  15  miles  wide  seen  near  Stockton,  California. 
1869.  Tulare  County,  California. 
1873.  Lower  and  south  California. 
1877.  Fresno  County,  California. 
1885.  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  northern  California ;  southern  Oregon. 


1852. 


1855. 


1856. 
1859. 
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This  invasion  is  known  to  be  due  to  C.  devtutator,  which  outnumbered  all  other  spe- 
cies combined  in  proportion  of  7  to  1.  The  next  in  abundance  was  the  ash- 
colored  locust,  which  was  only  one-twentieth  as  numerous  as  the  former. 
Mr.  Coqnillett's  account  of  this  year's  invasion  is  to  bo  found  in  Annual 
Department  Report  for  1885.  Mr.  Koebele  also  gives  an  account  in  the  same 
report  on  the  locusts  about  Folsom,  California,  in  1885,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belonged  to  this  species. 

LiFE-HiSTOBY  AND  HABITS.— The  habits  of  this  locust  are  much  the 
Bame  as  those  of  the  preceding  species.  We  have  few  exact  data  on  this 
X>oint.  The  locasts  have  been  foand  mature  and  in  force  early  in  June. 
They  are  generally  much  more  abundant  in  the  foothills  along  the  sides 
of  valleys,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  are  their  usual  lH>eeding  places. 
It  seemed  evident  from  the  1885  investigations  that  the  locusts  did  not 
migrate  from  a  distance,  but  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations; 
for  while  the  edges  of  these  during  the  first  part  of  the  invasion  were 
well  stocked  with  locusts,  there  were  only  a  few  in  the  center.  Young 
locusts  which  were  referred  to  this  species  were  found  in  some  num- 
bers upon  uncultivated  lands  bordering  plantations.  These  waste 
places  are  covered  with  water  during  the  winter,  and  sometimes  until 
late  in  summer.  When  seeding  time  arrives,  they  are  too  wet  to  be 
plowed  and  seeded  and  thus  remain  undisturbed.  The  green  vegeta- 
tion of  these  waste  places  furnishes  food  to  the  locusts  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when  other  fields  are  bare,  until  the  egg-laying  season  arrives. 
The  subsequent  submersion  through  winter  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
vitality  of  the  eggs. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  LOCUST. 

( Caloptenus  differentialis  Thos.) 

Eange  of  the  Species. — This  locust  ranges  through  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  It  is  also  found  in  Indiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California. 

Destructive  Appeaeances.— This  and  the  following  species  are 
much  larger  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  though  like  C./emur-rubrum 
they  do  not  possess  the  migratory  habit,  they  can  and  occasionally  do 


Fig.  S.—OaloptentJit  differentxalU,  natural  size  (after  Riley.) 

make  considerable  flights.  We  h&ve  devoted  some  space  in  the  first 
report  of  the  commission  to  accounts  of  damage  by  this  species.  It  was 
abundant  in  1875  in  central  Illinois  and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion.   It  was  accompanied  by  the  Red-legged  and  Lesser  Migratory 
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Locusts.  In  1877  it  became  abandant  in  a  restricted  locality  near 
Socorra,  New  Mexico,  and  in  1885  this  species  was  noticed  rather 
abundantly  in  company  with  the  Devastating  Locust  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  California,  occuring  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  Differ- 
ential Locust  to  twenty-five  Devastating  Locusts. 

Life  HISTORY  and  Habits.— In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
the  first  specimens  of  this  locust  were  observed  to  become  winged  July 
19.  Eggs  were  laid  September  9.  As  a  deviation  from  the  usual  egg- 
laying  habits  of  the  genus,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  eggs  are 
sometimes  very  numerously  placed  under  bark  of  logs  that  have  been 
felled  on  low  land.  The  eggs  of  this  species,  unlike  those  of  spretttSy 
atlanis^  and  femurruhrum^  are  not  quadrilinearly  but  irregularly  ar- 
ranged. This  irregular  arrangement  also  occurs  in  the  egg-masses  of 
Schistocera  americana  and  Oedipoda  phancecoptera.  Tbe  head  ends  of 
the  eggs  in  the  pods  point  mostly  outward.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  eggs  have  been  counted  in  a  single  mass. 

Mr.  Ooquillett  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  this  species,  which  will  be  found  in  the  1885 
report.  They  acquired  wings  from  the  last  week  in  June  to  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  began  laying  eggs  July  23.  A  single  female  occupied 
75  minutes  in  depositing  an  egg  mass.  Tbe  situation  chosen  ior  egg- 
laying  was  invariably  the  edge  of  one  of  the  basin-like  hollows  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  This  locust  is  not  easily  startled,  and  its  ordinary  flight 
is  rather  heavy,  and  sustained  only  for  a  distance  of  12  to  20  feet.  Mr. 
Goquillett  found  it  principally  in  trees,  and  it  seemed  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  poplar.  He  did  not  find  it  in  grain  fields,  but 
it  was  numerous  in  fields  of  alfalfa.  Mr.  Webster  has  noticed  this  in- 
sect gnawing  the  limb  of  an  apple  tree  at  Princeton,  Ind. 


THE  TWOSTRIPED  LOCUST. 

{Caloptenus  bivittatus  Scudd) 

Eange  of  Species. — This  species  has  a  very  extended  range,  being 
found  from  Maine  to  Utah  and  California  and  extending  as  far  South 
as  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 


Fig.  9.—OalopUnui  bivittat^it,  natural  size  (after  Kiley.) 

Destructive  Appearances. — This  locust  is  distinguished  from  the 
last-named  species  in  having  two  lateral  yellowish  stripes  from  the  head 
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to  the  extremities  of  the  wing  covers.  (Fig.  9.)  Like  the  last,  it  some- 
times assists  in  migratory  flights  with  0.  atlanis  and  0.  femur-rubrum. 
It  often  becomes  locally  abundant  enough  to  do  much  damage  to  crops. 
In  1877  Mr.  Theo  M.Finley,  writing  from  Niles,  Michigan,  sent  us  speci- 
mens with  the  statement  that  they  did  considerable  damage  near  Ber- 
rien Springs,  Michigan,  though  confined  to  a  territory  of  only  a  mile 
square.  Grass  and  oats  suffered  most,  the  last  crop  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed. At  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  in  July  1877,  this  locust  was  com- 
mon while  0.  spretus  was  rar^.  Other  occasional  cases  of  damage  have 
been  reported,  but  these  are  only  local  occurrences.  It  does  not  in- 
crease in  sufficient  force  to  spread  over  any  large  tract  of  country. 

Life  history  and  Habits. — We  have  observed  this  locust  pairing 
in  Missouri  from  the  8th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  August.  The  first  winged 
insects  were  noticed  July  7.  Females  were  confined  in  cages  through 
July  and  August,  but  no  eggs  were  deposited  until  August  31.  Eggs 
kept  indoors  hatched  the  lasc  of  December. 

Those  kept  outdoors  began  to  hatch  the  middle  of  March.  A  gravid 
female  opened  in  September  was  found  to  contain  79  eggs. 

THE  PELLUCID  LOCUST. 

{Camnula  pellucida  Scudd.) 

Kange  of  Species. — Synonym :  (Edipoda  atrox.  It  occurs  in  Califor- 
nia, Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Dakota,  and  in  the 
East  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut.    These  Eastern 

and  Western  forms  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  two  distinct  species, 
the  name  atrox  being  applied  to 
the  Western  specimens  and  pellu- 
cida  to  the  Eastern;  but  they  have 
been  found  to  show  no  appreciable 
differences,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered the  same  species. 

Desteuctive  Appearances. — 
Some  of  the  destructive  locust  years 
tabulated  under  Caloptenus  devas- 
tator may  have  been  due  to  Camnula 

Fio.lO.-Camnutopettucirfa-iiatural8ize(Kiner.     pclludda^  aS  the  tWO  SpecicS  have 

ton  del).       ,  doubtless  becu  confused  in  these  in- 

vasions. This  species,  however,  is  known  definitely  to  have  occurred  in 
devastating  migratory  swarms  in  California  in  1878,  particularly  in  the 
Sierra  Valley,  and  deposited  its  eggs  by  millions  on  ranches  hitherto 
unvisited  by  them,  thus  menacing  an  immense  area  of  country. 

In  the  previous  year,  1877,  they  ravaged  the  California  coast  from 
Point  Conception  to  Santa  Barbara.    In  1879  they  were  again  abun- 
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dant,  the  numeroase^irs deposited  in  1878  having  developed  still  greater 
swarms. 

Id  1885,  according  to  Bruuer,  it  had  become  very  uumerons  in  the 
Yellowstone  and  upper  Missouri  Valleys,  having  developed  in  numbers 
very  rapidly  in  the  preceding  5  years.  In  this  year,  in  company  with 
C  spretus  and  C.  atlanis^  it  did  the  principal  injury  in  this  region  to 
vegetables  and  grain,  while  the  other  native  species  attacked  the  grasses. 

LiFE-HiSTORT  AND  HABITS. — This  is  the  only  North  American  locust 
of  the  subfamily  to  which  it  belongs  ( (Edipodinw)  that  is  migratory.  All 
the  other  locusts  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  belong  to  another  sub- 
family {Acndiince).  This  locust  is  not  a  truly  migratory  species,  as  its 
swarms  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height  or  remain  long  in  the  air,  but  has 
rather  assumed  the  migratory  habit  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Eggs  received  from  California  hatched  in  large  numbers  the  last  of 
April  and  again  in  May. 

THE  AMEllICAN  ACRIDIUM. 

(Schistocerca  americana  Scudd.) 

Range  of  Species. — This  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  in  fact  our  largest  locust,  often  measuring  more  than  2h 
inches  in  length.  It  occurs  throughout  the  Southern  States  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Texas,  and  extends  south  through  Mexico  into 
Yucatan  and  Central  America.  It  is  also  found  as  far  north  as  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  and  is  doubtfully  reported  from  New  York. 


Fl<;.  II.— fiehigtocerca  americana — natural  size  (after  Kiley). 

Destructive  Appearances. — This  species  was  very  abundant  in 
1876  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana, Ohio,  North  Carolina, Georgia,  and 
swarm  seven  reach  Virginia.  They  caused  much  devastation,  devouring 
in  many  places  every  green  thing,  even  alighting  on  trees,  and  caused 
much  alarm.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  Western  species  (npretus) 
advancing  east.  They  present  a  more  imposing  appearance,  from  their 
great  size,  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  species,  but  can  not  cause  such 
great  destruction,  as  they  are  generally  sedentary  within  the  bounds  of 
the  United  States,  while  to  the  south,  in  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of 
Central  America,  they  are  said  to  possess  the  true  migratory  habit. 
26787-N0.25— -3 
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Life-history  and  Habits. — I  have  found  the  eg^s  deposited  June 
24,  and  obtained  the  newly  hatched  larvse  July  27.  The  arrangement  of 
the  eggs  is  somewhat  different  from  those  of  other  Acridiiuae  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
head  of  all  the  eggs  is  directed  towards  the  inner  or  concave  side  of 
the  pod.  They  have  nearly  the  sante  shape  as  those  of  spretus^  are  of 
about  the  same  color,  though  larger  in  size  and  sparsely  covered  with 
a  crimson  cement  which  binds  them  together.  The  pod  is  about  IJ 
inches  in  length  by  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  nearly 
straight.  The  spongy  top  of  the  pod  is  yellowish  white.  In  one  of 
these  pods  120  eggs  have  been  counted.  They  are  usually  deposited 
in  grassy  plots  and  the  average  time  between  hatching  and  maturity  is 
about  70  days. 

REMEDIES    AND    DEVICES    FOR    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF 

LOCUSTS. 

The  matter  which  follows,  although  originally  prepared  with  ref- 
erence only  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  (Caloptenus  spretus)  will 
apply  almost  equally  well  to  the  other  species  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  As  applying  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  the  means  rec- 
ommended for  its  destruction  will  apply  more  especially  to  the  Tem- 
porary region,  while  the  suggestions  as  to  prevention  apply  to  the  Per- 
manent region,  and  the  reader  will  readily  determine  which  of  the  means 
mentioned  are  applicable  to  the  local  or  non-migratory  species. 

The  means  to  be  employed  fall  very  naturally  into  five  divisions : 
(1)  Encouragement  of  nStural  agencies.  (2)  Destruction  of  the  eggs. 
(3)  Destruction  of  the  young  or  unfledged  insects.  (4)  Destruction  of 
the  mature  or  winged  insects.     (5)  Preventive  measures. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  NATURAL  AGENCIES. 

While  little  practically  can  be  done  by  man  to  further  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  more  minute  enemies  of  the  locust,  much  may  be  done  to 
protect  and  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  larger  animals,  espe- 
cially the  birds.  These  should  be  protected  by  most  stringent  laws, 
firmly  carried  out,  restraining  the  wanton  destruction  too  often  indulged 
in  by  sportsmen  and  others.  Some  of  the  states  interested  in  this 
question  have  of  late  years  passed  good  laws  for  the  protection  of  these 
feathered  friends,  but  the  laws  are,  unfortunately,  too  often  a  dead  let- 
ter for  want  of  enforcement.  One  of  the  most  eflfectual  and  successful 
ways  of  protecting  and  encouraging  many  of  the  smaller  birds  is  to  offer 
a  reward  for  hawks.  This  has  been  done  with  very  beneficial  results  in 
Colorado,  and  other  states  would  do  well  to  follow  her  example. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EGOS. 

The  destruction  of  the  eggs  has  been  followed,  in  the  older  countries 
of  the  East,  since  Pliny's  time,  aud  has  long  been  rf  cognized  in  Europe 
and  Asia  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  averting  locust  injury. 
These  eggs  are  laid  in  masses,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
seldom  to  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch;  and  we  have  already  consid- 
ered the  character  of  soil  and  the  sites  preferred  by  the  females  in  lay- 
ing them.  In  years  like  1874  and  1876  we  have  known  favorable  loca- 
tions, for  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  so  thickly  supplied  with  these 
eggs,  that  scarcely  an  inch  of  the  soil  could  be  stirred  without  exposing 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  locusts  strewn  about  the  ground 
in  autumn  are  a  good  indication  of  the  presence  of  eggs  in  such  ground, 
though  the  eggs  may  often  be  abundant  without  this  indication.  The 
means  to  be  employed  in  destroying  locust  eggs  may  be  considered  un- 
der the  following  divisions:  (1)  Harrowing;  (2)  Plowing  or  spading; 
(3)  Irrigation;  (4)  Tramping;  (5)  Collecting. 

(1)  Habbowino  in  the  Autumn. — Harrowing  in  the  autumn,  or  dur- 
ing dry,  mild  weather  in  early  winter,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  of  destroying  the  eggs  aud  preventing  future  injury,  wherever  itis 
available.  It  should  be  enforced  by  law  whenever  the  soil  in  any  region 
is  known  to  be  abundantly  stocked  with  eggs.  A  revolving  harrow  or 
a  cultivator  will  do  excellent  service  in  this  way,  not  only  in  the  field, 
but  along  roadways  and  other  bare  and  uncultivated  places.  The  ob- 
ject should  be,  not  to  stir  deeply,  but  to  scarify  and  pulverize  as  much 
as  possible  the  soil  to  about  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Where  the  cultiva- 
tor is  used,  it  would  be  well  to  pass  over  the  ground  again  with  a  drag 
or  a  brush  harrow  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have 
urged,  and  with  some  reason,  that  wherever  land  can  conveniently  be 
prepared  to  induce  the  females  to  oviposit  in  it,  as  by  plowing  and  then 
rolling  when  the  insects  are  beginning  to  breed,  such  preparations 
should  be  made.  A  subsequent  harrowing  will  be  tlie  more  easy.  In 
practice,  this  method  will  not  often  be  adopted,  because  it  will  pay  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

(2)  Plowing. — Next  to  harrowing  this  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
available  means  possessed  by  the  farmer  of  dealing  with  locust  eggs. 

The  actual  experience  is  somewhat  conflicting,  and  in  some  light,  dry 
soils  a  good  number  of  them  will  hatch  late  if  turned  under  a  foot;  yet, 
from  our  own  observations,  and  a  vast  amount  of  experience  gathered 
together,  we  recommend  it  as  profitable.  If  delayed  till  spring,  it  should 
be  done  just  as  the  young  begin  to  hatch,  as  it  is  then  most  effectual. 
The  plowing  will  be  effectual  according  as  the  soil  is  porous  or  tena- 
cious, and  according  as  the  surface  is  afterward  compressed  by  harrowing 
and  rolling.  From  tbe  experiments  recorded  in  the  first  report  of  the 
commission,  it  is  obvious  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  plowing 
of  4  to  6  inches  will  prove  more  effectual  in  spring,  if  the  ground  be 
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BubseqneDtly  harrowed  and  rolled,  than  deeper  plowing  with  no  snbse- 
quent  commiuation  and  compression. 

(3)  Irrigation. — This  is  feasible  in  mach  of  the  coantry  subject  to 
locast  ravages,  especially  in  the  moantain  regions,  where,  except  in  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  locations,  agricaltare  can  be  successfolly  carried 
on  only  by  its  aid,  and  where  means  are  already  extensively  provided 
for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  large  areas.  Where  the  ^onnd  is  light 
and  porous,  prolonged  and  excessive  moisture  will  cause  most  of  the 
eggs  to  perish,  and  irrigation  in  autumn  or  in  spring  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. Yet  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  commission  reports  prove 
that  it  is  by  no  means  as  effectual  as  had  been  generally  believed,  and 
as  most  writers  had  previously  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

In  fact  these  experiments  gave  us  very  little  encouragement  as  to 
the  use  of  water  as  a  destructive  agent,  and  we  can  readily  understand 
how  eggs  may  hatch  out,  as  they  have  been  known  to  do,  in  marshy 
soil,  or  soil  too  wet  for  the  plow ;  or  even  from  the  bottom  of  ponds  that 
were  overflowed  during  the  winter  and  spring.  While  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  the  eggs  may  be  destroyed  by  alternately  soaking  and  dry- 
ing the  soil  at  short-repeated  intervals,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do 
this  in  practice  during  the  winter  season  as  effectually  as  it  was  done 
in  the  experiments;  and  the  only  case  in  which  water  can  be  profita- 
bly used  is  where  the  land  can  be  flooded  for  a  few  days  just  at  the 
period  when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are  hatching. 

^4)  Tramping. — In  pastures  or  in  fields  where  hogs,  cattle,  or  horses 
can  be  confined  when  tlie  ground  is  not  frozen,  many  it  not  most  of  the 
locust  eggs  will  be  destroyed  by  the  rooting  and  tramping. 

(5)  Collecting. — The  eggs  are  frequently  placed  where  none  of  the 
above  means  of  destroying  them  can  be  employed.  In  such  cases  they 
should  be  collected  and  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  State 
should  offer  some  inducement  in  the  way  of  bounty  for  such  collectiou 
and  destruction.  Every  bushel  of  eggs  destroyed  is  equivalent  to  a 
hundred  acres  of  corn  saved,  and  when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
destruction  caused  by  the  young,  and  that  the  ground  is  often  knowu 
to  be  filled  with  eggs;  that,  in  other  words,  the  earth  is  sown  with  the 
seeds  of  future  destruction,  it  is  surprising  that  more  legislation  has  not 
been  had  looking  to  their  extermination. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  ways  of  collecting  the  eggs,  especially  where 
they  are  numerous  and  in  light  soils,  is  to  slice  off  about  an  inch  of  the 
soil  by  trowel  or  spade,  and  then  cart  the  egg-laden  earth  to  some  shel- 
tered place  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  may  be  sieved  so 
as  to  separate  the  eggs  and  egg-masses  from  the  dirt.  The  eggs  thus 
collected  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  burying  them  in  deep  pits,  provid- 
ing the  ground  be  packed  hard  on  the  surface.  In  the  thickly  settled 
portions  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  this  method 
may  be  adopted  with  some  advantage,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  employed 
in  this  country,  except  as  a  means  of  earning  a  bounty,  when,  iu  the 
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more  thickly  settled  sections,  it  will  prove  beneficial  and  give  employ- 
ment to  young  people  and  others  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUNG  OB  UNFLEDGED  LOCUSTS. 

In  the  destraction  of  the  yonng,  no  methods  that  will  not  sweep  them 
away  in  wh6le8ale  fashion  have  any  value  for  our  western  farmers,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  to  the  owner  of  a  small  flower  or  truck  gar- 
den. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  profit  so  little  by 
European  methods,  and  have  had  to  invent  means  suitable  to  our  broad 
western  fields  and  the  extensive  nature  of  our  farming  operations.  The 
best  that  most  European  authors  can  advise  is  the  killing  of  the  insects 
with  flattened  implements  or  brush ;  while  Gerstacker  and  other  writers 
devot<e  page  after  page  to  prove  tlfe  superiority  over  other  methods  of 
catching  the  insects  with  hand-nets — a  method  which,  while  doubtless 
of  some  utility  in  dense  German  settlements,  would  prove  absolutely 
futile  on  our  large  and  scattered  prairie-farms  and  against  the  excessive 
numbers  of  the  pests  which  our  farmers  have  to  deal  with.  While, 
therefore,  we  shall  mention  all  available  means  that  have  been  or  may 
be  employed,  we  shall  devote  more  especial  attention  to  those  which 
are  useful  in  a  broad  and  general  way  in  the  field. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  results  of  any  particular  measure  will 
vary  in  different  regions,  dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
indigenous  vegetation.  Circumstances  may  also  render  some  particu- 
lar measure  available  and  profitable  to  one  farmer  where  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  another.  For  convenience,  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  result  may  be  classified  into:  (1)  Burning,  (2)  crushing,  (3) 
trapping,  (4)  catching,  (5)  use  of  destructive  agents. 

(1)  Burning. — ^This  method  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  prairie  and  wheat- 
growing  regions,  which  compose  the  larger  part  of  the  area  subject  to 
devastation  by  this  locust.  In  such  regions  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  old  straw  or  hay  which  may  be  scattered  over  or  around  the  field 
in  heaps  and  windrows,  and  into  which  the  locusts,  for  some  time  after 
they  hatch,  may  be  driven  and  burned.  During  cold  or  damp  weather 
they  congregate  of  their  own  accord  under  such  shelter,  when  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  burning  without  the  necessity  of  previous  driving. 
Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  beneficial  results  of  burning 
the  prairies  in  the  spring*  This  is  chiefly  beneficial  around  cultivated 
fields  or  along  the  roadsides,  from  which  the  locusts  may  be  driven,  or 
from  which  they  will  of  themselves  pass  for  the  shelter  the  prairie  af- 
fords. Scarcely  any  eggs  are  laid  in  rank  prairie,  and  the  general  im- 
pression that  locusts  are  slaughtered  by  myriads  in  burning  extensive 
areas  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  in  the  temporary  region. 

In  burning  extensive  prairies  after  the  bulk  of  the  locusts  hatch,  the 
nests  and  eggs  of  many  game  birds  are  destroyed ;  but  as  the  birds 
themselves  ericape  destruction  on  the  wing,  they  may  and  do  return  and 
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Dest  again,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  injurious  insects,  like  the 
chinch-bug,  for  instance,  are  killed ;  so  that,  even  leaving  the  locust 
question  out  of  consideration,  the  burning  proves  beneficial  by  extermi- 
nating other  noxious  insects,  and  has  some  advantages  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

As  locusts  disperse  more  and  more  from  their  hatching  grounds  into 
the  prairie  as  they  develop,  burning  the  grass  in  spring  is  beneficial  in 
proporiion  as  it  is  delayed. 

Machines  for  burning  have  been  used  in  several  localities  with  con- 
siderable success.  Mr.  J.  Hetzel,  of  Longmont,  Golo.,  has  employed  a 
machine  drawn  by  horses.  It  is  12  feet  long,  from  2  to  2^  feet  wide, 
made  of  iron,  and  set  on  runners  4  inches  high.  An  open  grate  on  the 
top  of  the  runners  is  filled  with  pitch-pine  wood,  a  metal  sheet  covering 
the  grate  to  keep  the  heat  directed  downward.  The  grate  is  generally 
made  with  a  net- work  of  heavy  wire,  such  as  telegraph  wire.  Two  men 
and  a  team  can  readily  burn  from  10  to  12  acres  a  day  and  kill  two- 
thirds  of  the  insects,  but  for  this  it  requires  a  hot  fire. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Horner  gives  a  more  detailed  description  in  th^  Colorado 
Farmer  of  a  machine  of  somewhat  similar  construction : 

It  coDsists  of  three  ruuDcrs,  made  of  2  by  4  soautlinfc,  3  feet  in  length,  to  be  placed 
6  feet  apart,  making  tbe  machine  12  feet  wide ;  runners  to  be  bound  together  by 
three  flat  straps  or  bars  of  iron  (the  base  being  Vi  feet  long).  Across  the  top,  bars  of 
iron  hold  thernnners  firmly  together,  and  form  a  frame  across  which  wire  can  be 
worked  to  make  a  grate  to  hold  lire.  The  upper  part  of  the  runners  should  be  hollowed 
out  so  that  the  grate  may  slide  along  within  2  inches  of  the  ground.  A  sheet-iron 
arch  should  be  set  over  this  grate  to  drive  the  heat  downward.  This  machine  is  very 
light,  and  can  be  worked  with  one  horse.  Pitch  wood  is  best  adapted  to  burning, 
and  can  be  chopped  the  right  length  and  size  and  left  in  piles  where  most  convenient 
when  needed.  This  machine  is  intended  to  be  used  when  the  little  'hoppers  Just 
make  their  appearance  along  the  edge  of  the  grain,  going  oyer  the  ground  once  or 
twice  each  day,  or  as  often  as  Docessary  to  keep  them  killed  off.  The  scorching  does 
not  kill  the  grain,  but  makes  it  a  few  days  later.  This  is  cerainly  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  most  effectual  maunerof  getting  rid  of  this  pest. 

Hand  burners,  consisting  of  any  form  of  pan  or  grate,  or  wire  sieves, 
with  handle  attached,  to  hold  combustible  material,  will  do  excellent 
service  in  gardens  and  small  inclosures. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  large  numbers  of  locusts  can  be 
burned,  consisting  merely  of  a  bundle  of  rags  or  tow,  which,  after  being 
attached  to  long  wire  or  iron  rods  and  saturated  with  kerosene,  can  be 
ignited  and  carried  over  the  field.  This  method  has  been  quite  satis- 
factorily used  in  Colorado.  A  stout  wire,  say  40  feet  long,  is  thoroughly 
enveloped  in  rags  soaked  in  coal  oil.  A  small  wire  is  wound  around  the 
rags  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  the  simple  device  is  complete.  Two 
men  carry  this  rope,  after  setting  fire  to  the  rags,  across  the  field  to 
and  fro  until  the  fuel  is  exhausted,  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass 
over  the  same  ground  more  than  once  or  twice,  a  large  field  of  grain 
can  be  thus  protected  during  the  half  hour  or  so  that  the  rags  burn. 
The  effect  is  that  of  i\  miniature  prairie  fire. 
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Under  this  head  may  be  meutioned  a  machine  constructed  by  Mr.  Kim- 
ball 0.  Attwood,  of  Syracase,  New  York  (patent  No.  193,105,  dated  July 
.  17,  1877),  for  destroying  the  insects  by  sulphur  fumes.  The  machine  is 
too  expeusive  and  complicated  to  come  into  general  use,  especially  as 
it  is  less  eifectual  than  some  of  the  simpler  ones.  The  principle  of  the 
invention  consists  in  attachiug  to  the  axle  of  the  machine  a  light  stove 
and  connecting  the  same  with  a  blower  or  bellows  by  means  of  a  tube. 
Surmounting  this  tube,  and  close  to  the  stove,  is  situated  the  hopper 
for  the  reception  of  the  destroying  compound  (sulphur),  while  the  lower 
section  of  the  stove  is  connected  with  an  escape-pipe  having  attached 
thereto  a  series  of  flexible  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  fumes  of  the 
compound  are  carried  to  the  ground.  Attached  by  suitable  means  to 
the  rear  of  the  axle  is  a  horizontal  bar,  to  which  is  secured  the  apron  or 
cover  designed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  (he  fumes  after  being  delivered 
by  the  flexible  tubes. 

Other  machines  have  been  constructed,  having  troughs  or  wire  re- 
ceptacles attached,  in  which  the  locusts  are  deposited  and  ultimately 
destroyed  by  means  of  sulphur  fumes  or  hot  water.  But  as  these  rem- 
edies are  applied  by  hand,  they  will  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Catch- 
ing, etc. 

(2)  CRUSHma. — The  satisfactory  destruction  of  locusts  by  this  means 
can  only  be  advantageously  accomplished  where  the  ground  is  smooth 
and  hard.  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  presents  this  character, 
heavy  rolling  can  be  successfully  employed,  especially  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  of  the  first  8  or  10  days  after  the  newly  hatched  young 
have  made  their  appearance,  as  they  are  generally  sluggish  during  those 
times,  and  huddle  together  until  after  sunrise.  It  is  also  advantage- 
ously employed  during  cold  weather  at  any  time  of  day,  since  the  young 
when  the  temperature  is  low  seek  shelter  under  clods,  etc.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  flat,  wooden,  spade  like  implements  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  crushing  young  locusts.  Large  brushes,  weighted 
down  with  stone  and  drawn  by  horses,  were  in  some  instances  used  last 
summer,  but  with  less  success  than  was  anticipated. 

Several  machines,  most  of  them  patented,  were  for  the  first  time  used 
during  the  past  year  to  further  the  crushing  of  the  young,  and  while 
none  of  them  are  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  simple  methods 
of  catching,  to  be  presently  described,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  it  de- 
volves ux>on  us  to  describe  some  of  them.  That  represented  on  PI.  i  was 
invented  by  Mr.  George  B.  Drum,  of  Syracuse,  Nebraska  (patent  No. 
187,258,  dated  February  13,  1877).  Fig.  7  is  a  vertical  section  on  line 
X.  Fig.  6  is  a  plan  view  with  a  part  of  the  top  removed,  showing  the 
mechanism. 

Another  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Michael  H.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts (patent  No.  198,420,  dated  December  18, 1877).  PI.  n,  Fig.  1, 
represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  machine;  PI.  ii,  Fig.  2,  a  sectional 
view  of  the  same  as  shown  in  the  preceding;  and  PI.  ii,  Fig.  3,  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  same  arranged  for  the  removal  of  the  insects. 
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Another  machine  that  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Hoos,  of  Arago,  Nebraska  (patent  No.  187,155, 
dated  February  27,  1877).  In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  PL  n,. 
Fig.  4,  represents  a  top  view  of  the  machine;  PI.  ii,  Fig.  5,  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  same  taken  through  the  line  x  x;  and  PI.  lu,  Fig.  1,  is  a 
side  view. 

I  witnessed  the  working  of  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Hans- 
berry,  of  Padonia,  Kansas  (patent  No.  188,359,  dated  March  13,  1877), 
intended  to  crush  the  insects  by  means  of  movable  wooden  bars.  It 
does  not  prove  very  successful,  however,  except  on  the  very  smoothest 
ground.  PI.  ni.  Fig.  2,  is  a  top  view,  when  mounted  on  wheels  or  run- 
ners ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  4,  represents  the  front.  PI.  ui.  Fig.  3,  is  a  sectional 
view  of  the  machine  when  on  runners,  with  knives  or  bars  attached ; 
and  PL  ni.  Fig.  5,  shows  the  slide  attached,  close  to  the  axle,  to  close 
the  angle  formed  at  the  side  by  the  ground  and  the  knives  or  bars  when 
the  machine  is  mounted  on  wheels. 

Mr.  Slisha  Kenworthy,  of  Walnut,  Iowa,  has  invented  a  machine 
(patent  No.  186,970,  dated  December  5, 1876)  which  can  be  placed  un- 
der this  class  of  machines.  PL  iii,  Fig.  7,  presents  a  vertical  section 
of  the  invention,  and  PL  ni.  Fig.  6,  a  plan  view  of  the  same. 

Numerous  communications  upon  this  subject  have  been  received, 
some  of  which,  if  not  all,  are  or  may  have  been  successful  on  a  small 
scale.  Others,  if  carried  out,  and  the  contri^vances  bmlt  and  given  a 
fair  trial,  miirht  be  of  especial  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Melcher,  of  O'Quinu,  Tex.,  constructed  one  which  he  de- 
scribes as  follows: 

It  is  coDStrnoted  on  the  haud  lawn-mower  style,  monnted  on  light  wheels,  a  disturb- 
ing rim,  8  or  10  feet  long,  passing  low  oyer  the  ground  to  stir  the  'hoppers  np.  Just 
behind  the  disturber  are  two  sheet-metal  rollers,  one  of  which  drives  an  endless  band. 
As  soon  as  the  'hoppers  jnmp  over  the  disturber,  the  band  catches  them  and  crushes 
tbem  between  the  rollers.  The  rollers,  being  of  sheet-iron,  are  elastic  enough  to  press 
uniformly  at  any  given  point.  A  rack  of  wire  web  or  cloth  ascends  over  the  top  of 
the  machine  to  prevent  the  'hoppers  from  escaping.  It  is  operated  by  two  men  push- 
ing  the  machine  before  tbem. 

Mr.  John  Wise,  of  Nebo,  Platte  County,  Nebraska,  says  (in  a  letter 
dated  May  26, 1877)  "a  good  machine  can  readily  be  made  by  having  two 
revolving  rollers  mounted  on  wheels,  the  rollers  to  be  4  or  6  inches  above 
ground,  so  arranged,  if  need  be,  to  be  adjusted  either  higher  or  lower, 
the  upper  to  revolve  on  the  top  of  the  lower,'^  etc.  To  a  contrivance 
of  this  sort  handles  could  be  attached  for  pushing,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  frame  covered  with  cloth  or  muslin,  projecting  forward  and 
outward. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  contrivances  for  crushing  locusts  is  one 
invented  by  Mr.  F.  Peteler,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

PI.  IV  represents  a  front  view,  and  PI.  v,  Fig.  1,  a  side  view,  of  the 
game  machine. 

In  a  communication  from  the  inventor,  dated  June  8. 1877,  the  follow- 
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ing  description  is  given:  The  machine  is  intended  to  be  drawn  by 
borseSy  the  drawing  representing  one  to  be  drawn  by  a  team.  ^^  The 
frame  is  moanted  upon  two  wheels.  The  front  is  a  sheet-iron  platform, 
over  which  revolves  an  elevator  made  of  slats,  which  carry  the  locasts 
into  boxes,  where  they  pass  between  rollers,  are  crushed,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  sides  and  top  or  back  are  wire  screws,  the  whole  forming 
a  scoop  16  feet  long  (on  the  bottom  19  feet),  8  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the  height  of  the  grain  or 
grass.^ 
A  more  detailed  description  follows : 

AA,  driviDg-wbeels;  B,  gniding- wheel ;  D,  setting-lever;  d,  retaining-post ;  G, 
endless  carrier ;  H^,  gearing  for  elevator  and  crasbiog-Bhaft ;  I,  crushing-rollers;  L, 
set  screw  to  spiral  spring ;  2,  spiral  spring  to  press  rollers  together  when  necessary ; 
N,  slats  on  endless  chain  with  sheet-iron  projections  to  hold  the  locusts;  M,  drag- 
chain  (or  strips  of  light  wood)  to  stir  the  locnsts. 

Mr.  Peteler  believes  that,  with  a  single-horse  machine,  40  or  50  acres 
can  be  gone  over  in  a  single  day,  and  by  changing  horses  more  can  be 
done;  but  we,  unfortunately,  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  practical 
working  of  the  machine,  as,  by  the  time  it  was  perfected,  simpler  and 
satisfactory  methods  were  extensively  being  employed  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  inventor  did  not  feel  encouraged  to  manufacture  his  machine. 
Indeed,  its  expense  is  too  great  to  warrant  its  manufacture,  except  to 
order  by  clubs  of  farmers..  To  use  Mr.  Peteler^s  own  words:  "This 
machine  is  intended  for  local  or  StajLe  authorities  to  use  on  uncultivated 
lands  adjoining  farms  and  unsettled  prairies,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
insects  during  the  entire  season;  for  that  purpose  there  should  be 
proper  organization,  with  camp  outfit,  etc.,  to  follow  up  the  swarms, 
loading  the  machines  on  wagons,  and  battle  with  the  'hoppers  morning 
and  evening,  when  they  are  comparatively  sluggish.  These  machines 
are  not  designed  as  temporary  contrivances,  believing  that  we  shall 
have  the  scourge  several  seasons  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
should  be  made  strong  and  durable.''  Instead  of  paying  bounties  from 
the  State  treasury  for  the  locusts,  Mr.  Peteler  would  have  the  State  aid 
the  fanners  by  investing  in  these  machines.  "  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
advanced  to  farmers  will  place,  at  $40  each,  1,250  one-horse  machines 
in  their  hands  to  keep  their  grain-fields  clear.  If  they  use  them  only 
GO  days  during  the  season,  and  go  over  only  40  acres  per  day,  destroy- 
ing but  one-half  bushel  per  acre  (frequently  they  would  destroy  8  to  10 
bushels  per  acre),  they  would  send  25,000  bushels  daily,  or  1,500,000  in 
60  days,  where  bad  'hoppers  go.  That  money  would  be  returned  to  the 
State  in  4  to  6  months  by  the  farmers,  provided  the  State  and  local 
authorities  will  do  their  duty  by  destroying  the  pests  on  uncultivated 
lands." 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  curious  suction-fanning  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  King,  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  one  of 
which,  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Henry,  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  we  had  the 
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opportanity  to  fully  test  It  consists  of  two  large  tin  tabes  (PL  v,  Fig. 
2,  AA),  aboat  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  flattened,  expanded,  and  lipped 
moatbpieces,  B,  running  near  the  ground.  This  horizontal  opeoing^  or 
mouth  is  about  7  feet  long.  The  tubes  connect  at  the  upper  extremity 
with  a  chamber,  0,  in  which  is  a  revolving  fan  which  makes  about  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  tubes  and  fan,  with  the  gearing,  are  placed 
in  a  frame,  D,5  by  10  feet,  mounted  upon  two  large  driving  wheels.  £E 
PL  Yi  represents  this  machine  in  operation. 

The  air  current  made  by  the  revolving  fan  creates  a  suction  at  the 
mouth,  which  draws  the  insects  up  the  tubes  and  into  the  chamber. 
They  are  then  thrown  by  the  fan  upon  a  wire  screen,  and  ftx>m  thence 
drop  into  a  kind  of  hopper  which  conducts  them  to  a  bag.  The  wire 
screen  rapidly  chokes  up  and  must  be  frequently  cleaned.  Most  of  the 
locusts  are  crushed  and  mangled  by  the  rapidly  revolving  fan,  so  that 
the  screen  may  be  removed  entirely  and  the  locusts  thrown  out  behind. 
This  allows  a  freer  draft  and  causes  a  greater  suction.  This  machine 
can  be  made  for  about  $50,  and  it  works  well  on  smooth  ground  or  in  a 
wheat  field  while  the  wheat  is  yet  short  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep 
the  lips  close  enough  to  the  ground.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  a 
goo<l  one,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  some  cheaper  modification  of  it 
should  not  be  quite  generally  used  early  in  the  season,  especially  in  Colo- 
ra^lo,  where  there  is  so  much  hard,  smooth  ground  around  the  cultivated 
fields.  The  lips  might  be  protected  and  rendered  less  liable  to  bend  and 
get  out  of  order  by  moving  ou  runners  made  to  extend  some  distance  in 
frr»nt. 

Finally,  a  machine  which  we  saw  in  Colorado,  and  which  was  put 
up  by  J.  8.  Flory,  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
connection;  for,  while  it  may  be  used  with  coal-tar,  it  is  essentially  a 
catching  and  crushing  machine.    The  Colorado  Sun  thus  speaks  of  it: 

The  main  feature  of  this  invention  is  a  revolving  platform  of  heavy  oanTas  or  wire 
olotb,  which  rnns  between  two  horizontal  rollers.  Long  arms  reach  forward,  which 
sapport  a  revolving  reel ;  from  these  arms  downward  extend  sheet-iron  sides,  over  the 
top  a  canvas  covering ;  all  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  large  wide  month,  into  which 
the  'bo|)pRrH  are  driven  by  the  arms  of  the  revolving  reel  and  carried  between  the 
two  rollers  and  crushed.  Horizontal  strips  running  along  the  rollers  serve  to  keep 
the  rolierH  and  platform  clear  of  the  crushed  grasshoppers.  The  whole  machine  is 
supported  on  two  main  wheels  abont  the  middle  and  two  smaller  ones  in  front.  El- 
tending  back  is  a  frame  or  cross-bar,  to  which  one  or  two  horses  may  be  hitched  to 
push  the  machine  forward,  or  it  may  be  operated  by  hand.  The  front  of  the  plat- 
form runs  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  bearing  down  at  the  rear  by  the  driver  it  can 
easily  be  lifted  over  any  obstruction  that  may  be  in  the  way.  The  machine  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  fVont  to  salt  the  crop  over  which  it  is  run. 

This  invention  will  destroy  the  grasshoppers  without  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
nsing  oil  or  tar.  The  patent,  we  understand,  also  covers  the  combinations  of  a 
receptacle  immediately  under  the  rollers,  into  which  the  grasshoppers  are  carried,  and 
in  which,  if  need  be,  water  and  oil  may  be  kept,  and  also  a  long  narrow  hopper 
(just  over  the  rollers),  into  which  ooal-tar  may  be  put  and  allowed  to  run  through 
onto  the  platform,  thus  making  it  a  aelf-tarring  machine.  Either  of  these  combined 
methods  of  destroying  the  'hoppers  may  be  used  as  the  farmer  may  choose.    The 
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machine  is  so  simple  in  constrnotion  that  any  ordinary  workman  can  pat  them  np  at 
a  comparatively  small  price.  The  machine  may  be  made  of  any  size  desired,  from  a 
small  hand-machine  to  one  a  rod  or  more  in  width. 

PI.  II,  Fig.  2,  represents  a  front  view  of  this  machine  when  in  oper- 
ation, and  Fig.  3  a  side  view  of  the  frame. 

(3)  TBAPPiNa. — ^This  can  be  easily  accomplished,  especially  when  the 
locusts  are  making  their  way  from  roads  and  hedges.  The  ase  of  nets 
or  seines,  or  long  strips  of  muslin,  calico,  or  similar  materials,  converg- 
ing after  the  manner  of  quail  nets,  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  By 
digging  pits  or  holes  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  then  staking  the  two  wings  so 
that  they  converge  toward  them,  large  numbers  may  be  secured  in 
this  way  after  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  headed  off 
when  marching  in  a  given  direction.  Much  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  trap  while  the  locusts  are  yet  small  and 
congregate  in  isolated  or  particular  patches. 

Bitching  and  trenching  properly  come  under  this  head ;  and  both  plans 
are  very  effectual  in  protecting  crops  against  the  inroads  of  traveling 
schools  of  the  insects.  They  were  found  especially  advantageous  in 
much  of  the  ravaged  country  in  1875,  where  there  was  little  or  no  hay 
or  straw  to  bum.  They  are  the  best  available  means  when  the  crops 
are  advanced,  and  when  most  of  the  other  destructive  methods  so  ad- 
visable early  in  the  season  can  no  longer  be  effectually  used.  Simple 
ditches,  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  offer 
effectual  barriers  to  the  young  insects.  They  must,  however,  be  kept  in 
order,  so  that  the  sides  next  the  fields  to  be  protected  are  not  allowed 
to  wash  out  or  become  too  hard.  They  may  be  kept  friable  by  a  brush 
or  rake. 

The  young  locusts  tumble  into  such  a  ditch  and  accumulate  and  die 
at  the  bottom  in  large  quantities.  In  a  few  days  the  stench  becomes 
great,  and  necessitates  the  covering  up  of  the  mass.  In  order  to  keep 
the  main  ditch  open,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  dig  pits  or  deeper  side  ditches 
at  short  intervals,  in  which  the  locusts  will  accumulate  and  may  be 
buried.  If  a  trench  is  made  around  a  field  about  hatching-time,  but 
few  locusts  will  get  into  that  field  until  they  acquire  wings,  and  by  that 
time  the  principal  danger  is  over,  and  the  insects  are  fast  disappearing. 
If  any  should  hatch  within  the  inclosure,  they  are  easily  driven  into  the 
ditches  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  direction  of  the  appre- 
hended approach  of  the  insects  being  known  from  their  hatching  local- 
ity, dit<5hing  one  or  two  sides  next  to  such  locality  is  generally  suffi- 
cient, and  when  farmers  join  they  can^construct  a  long  ditch  which  will 
protect  many  farms. 

Where  the  soil  is  tenacious  and  water  can  be  let  into  the  ditches  so 
as  to  cover  the  bottom,  they  may  be  made  shallower  and  still  be  effec- 
tual. The  width  and  depth  of  the  ditch  is  important,  and  as  experience 
differed  somewhat,  I  have  been  at  pains  to  get  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  correspondents  addressed  by  circular.    Many  have  success- 
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fnlly  nsed  ditches  2  feet  deep  and  18  inches  wide ;  a  few  have  made 
them  ouly  18  inches  by  18  inches.  Those  who  have  ased  water  foand 
12  inches  by  15  inches  sufficient,  while  the  larger  number  used  a  ditch 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  viz,  2  feet  deep  by  2  feet  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular sides.  Having  been  the  first  to  recommend  proper  ditching 
in  this  country,  I  have  felt  particular  interest  in  its  results,  and  have 
been  in  no  small  degree  amused  at  the  fault  found  with  my  recommenda- 
tion by  those  who,  through  slovenly  made  ditches  or  other  causes,  have 
not  been  successful  in  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  is  less  effectual  against 
the  newly-hatched  young,  which  more  easily  crawl  up  a  i>erpendicular 
bank  than  the  larger  ones,  and  its  efficacy  will  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is 
loose,  and  the  ditches  hence  apt  to  fill  up  by  the  action  of  strong  winds, 
or  in  proportion  as  strong  winds  carry  the  insects  over,  ditching  will 
necessarily  fail. 

Those  who,  from  theory  rather  than  from  experience,  are  skeptical 
about  the  efficacy  of  ditching,  urge  that  the  locust,  especially  in  the 
pupa  state,  can  hop  more  than  2  feet.  In  truth,  however,  whether 
when  traveling  in  a  given  direction  of  their  own  accord,  or  when  being 
driven  or  disturbed,  they  very  seldom  leap  that  distance,  as  all  who 
have  had  experience  well  know.  That,  on  a  pinch,  the  pupa  can  leap 
even  farther,  is  true;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  practice  Caloptenus 
spretus  seldom  does.  So  the  Chinch  Bug,  though  capable  of  flight,  will 
yet  tumble  into  a  ditch  by  myriads  rather  than  use  its  wings.  Even 
the  larger  winged  Acridia  andCBdipodsB  tumble  into  such  a  ditch,  and 
seldom  get  out  again.  I  would  remark  in  this  connection,  also,  that  a 
ditch  3  feet  wide,  unless  correspondingly  deep,  will  be  more  apt  to  per- 
mit the  insects  to  escape,  when  once  in,  than  a  narrower  one.  In  hop- 
ping, the  more  perpendicular  the  direction  the  insects  must  take,  the 
shorter  will  be  the  distance  reached. 

The  efficacy  of  the  ditch  depends  not  so  much  on  the  inability  of  the 
young  locusts  to  jump  or  scale  it,  as  on  their  tendency  not  to  do  so.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  they  soon  become  demoralized,  crippled,  and 
enfeebled  by  constant  effort  and  the  trampling  and  crowding  upon  one 
another. 

Protection  by  Barriers. — Where  ditches  are  not  easily  made,  and  where 
lumber  is  plentiful,  a  board  fence  2  feet  high  and  with  d-inch  batten 
nailed  to  top  on  side  from  which  the  locusts  are  coming,  the  edge  of  it 
smeared  with  coal  tar,  will  answer  as  an  efiectual  barrier  and  prove 
useful  to  protect  fields  or  gardens. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  used  with  great  success  in  1883 
and  subsequent  years  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  The  "Cypriote  system,'' 
as  it  has  been  called,  consists  of  a  series  of  traps  and  screens.  The 
screens  are  made  of  light  bemp  canvas,  50  yards  long  and  2  feet  6 
inches  wide.  Near  the  upper  edge  of  the  canvas  is  sewn  a  strip  of  oil- 
cloth 4  inches  wide.    The  screens  are  fixed  to  stakes  of  hard  wood  firmly 
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driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals  of  13  feet  6  inches,  slightly  inclined 
towards  the  direction  from  which  the  attack  of  locnsts  is  expected.  A 
cord  is  stretched  from  stake  to  stake.  The  screens  are  tied  to  the  in- 
side (locust  side)  of  the  stakes  and  to  the  cords  by  tapes.  About  6  inches 
in  width  of  the  lower  edge  of , the  canvas  is  folded  on  the  ground  inside 
the  stakes  and  weighted  with  earth.  Pits  are  dug  at  intervals  of  gen- 
erally from  40  to  5tl  yards,  and  the  usual  size  of  the  pits  is  6  feet  long, 
2  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  Bound  the  edges  of  the  pit  is 
fixed  the  trap,  consisting  of  four  strips  of  zinc  9  inches  wide.  The 
screens  having  been  so  fixed  as  to  head  the  advancing  army  of  locusts, 
they  march  until  their  progress  is  stopped  by  the  screen.  They  climb 
up  the  canvas  until  they  reach  the  oilcloth,  which  they  can  not  pass. 
They  then  descend  and  crawl  to  one  side  or  the  other  until  they  fall  into 
the  pits,  from  which  they  attempt  to  escape  by  climbing  up  the  sides 
until  they  encounter  the  zinc  sheets  which  project  4  inches  from  the 
edge.  They  then  fall  back  into  the  pit  and  when  this  is  full  to  within 
about  9  inches  of  the  brim  earth  is  shoveled  in  to  bury  the  locuscs,  a 
new  pit  haying  been  excavated  in  the  meanwhile  to  one  side.  The  trap 
is  removed  to  the  new  pit,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  swarm  has  been  destroyed.  The  use  of  this  system  has  practi- 
cally rid  Cyprus  of  the  locust  plague,  and  has  also  been  of  great  avail 
in  Algeria  after  other  methods  had  failed. 

Coal  Oil — ^The  use  of  coal  oil  and  coal  tar  may  best  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  as  both  substances  are  employed  in  various  ways  for 
trapping  and  destroying  the  insects.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  in  con- 
sidering the  different  available  destructive  agents,  coal  oil  is  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  used  against  the  locusts.  It  may  be  used 
in  any  of  its  cruder  forms,  and  various  contrivances  have  been  employed 
to  facilitate  its  practical  application.  The  main  idea  embodied  in  these 
contrivances  is  that  of  a  shallow  receptacle  of  any  convenient  size  (vary- 
ing from  about  3  feet  square  to  about  8  or  10  by  2  or  3  feet),  provided 
with  high  back  and  sides,  either  mounted  upon  wheels  or  runners,  or 
carried  (by  means  of  suitable  handles  or  supporting  rods)  by  hand.  If 
the  ''pan''  is  larger  than,  say,  3  feet  square,  it  is  provided  with  trans- 
verse partitions  which  serve  to  prevent  any  slopping  of  the  contents  (in 
case  water  and  oil  are  used),  when  the  device  is  subjected  to  any  sudden 
irregular  motion,  such  as  tipping,  or  in  case  of  a  wheeled  pan,  when  it 
passes  over  uneven  ground.  The  wheeled  pan  is  pushed  like  a  wheel- 
barrow 5  the  hand- worked  pan  is  carried  by  long  handles  at  its  ends.  On 
pushing  or  carrying,  as  the  case  may  be,  these  pans,  supplied  with  oil, 
over  the  infested  fields,  and  manipulating  the  shafts  or  handles  so  as  to 
elevate  or  depress  the  front  edge  of  the  pan  as  may  be  desired,  the  locusts 
are  startled  from  their  places  and  spring  into  the  tar  or  oil,  when  they 
are  either  entangled  by  the  tar  and  die  slowly,  or,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  more  active  portion  of  the  oil,  expire  almost  immediately.  In 
Colorado  they  use  it  to  good  advantage  on  the  water  in  their  irrigating 
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ditches*  and  it  may  be  ased  anywhere  in  pans  or  in  saturated  cloths, 
stretched  on  frames,  drawn  over  the  field.  The  method  of  using  it  on  the 
irrigating  ditches  in  Colorado  is  thus  reported  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Packard : 

It  consists  essentially  in  ponriog,  or,  better,  dropping  ooal  tar  or  ooal  oil  on  the 
mnning  water  with  which  the  irrigating  ditches  are  supplied.  The  method  of  sup- 
plying these  ditches  with  oil  is  very  simple.  It  is  only  oecensary  to  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  coal  tar  on  the  stream,  wlien  the  oils  contained  in  tlie  tar  are  dififused  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  insects  (no  matter  how 
many),  cause  their  speedy  death.  The  toxic  power  of  coal  oil  npon  the  insects  is 
yery  remarkable ;  a  single  drop  of  it  floating  on  the  water  is  capable  of  oansiug  the 
death  of  a  large  number  of  insects.  A  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  keeping  up  a 
constant  snpply  of  the  tar  to  a  ditch  I  saw  exemplified  npon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Arnett. 
A  three-quart  can  is  perforated  on  the  side  close  to  the  bottom,  a  chip  loosely  fitting 
the  aperture  is  inserted  therein,  and  the  can  is  then  immersed  (by  a  weight  if  neces- 
sary) in  the  ditch.  Three  quarts  or  less  of  tar,  trickling  out  drop  by  drop  from  this 
slight  vent,  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  great  length  of  ditch  supplied  with  coal  oil  for 
36  hours.  The  precise  extent  of  ditch  which  may  thus  be  rendered  toxic  to  the 
locnsts  can  not,  of  course,  be  exactly  stated.  It  is  in  fact  quite  iudefinite,  for  the 
reason  that  the  quantity  of  oil  necessary  to  kill  one  of  the  insects  is  almost  infin- 
itesimal, and  for  the  further  reason  that  a  single  drop  of  oil  will  cover  quite  a  large 
surface  when  dropped  on  water,  so  that  taking  these  two  facts  tof^ether,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  tar  or  oil  will  serve  to  guard  by  means  of  ditches 
a  large  tract  of  territory  from  the  raYages  of  the  young  (un winged)  locusts. 

The  pans  that  were  nsed  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  but  principally  in  the 
former  State,  were  of  very  simple  construction  and  very  effectual. 

A  good  and  cheap  pan  is  made  of  ordinary  sheet-iron,  8  feet  long,  II 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  turned  up  a  foot  high  at  the  back  and 
an  inch  high  at  the  front.  A  runner  at  each  end,  extending  some  dis- 
tance behind,  and  a  cord  attached  to  each  front  corner,  complete  the 
pan,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50.    (PI.  viii.  Fig.  2.) 

We  have  known  from  7  to  10  bushels  of  young  locusts  caught  with 
one  such  pan  in  an  afternoon.  It  is  easily  pulled  by  two  boys,  and  by 
running  several  together  in  a  row,  one  boy  to  each  outer  rope,  and  one 
to  each  contiguous  pair,  the  best  work  is  performed  with  the  least  labor. 
Longer  iians,  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  should  have  transverse  partitions 
(PI.  Ill,  Fig.  8)  to  avoid  spilling  the  liquid ;  also  more  runners.  The 
oil  may  be  used  alone  so  as  just  to  cover  the  bottom,  or  on  the  surface 
of  water,  and  the  insects  strained  through  a  wire  ladle.  When  the  in- 
sects are  very  small,  one  may  economize  in  kerosene  by  lining  the  pan 
with  saturated  cloth,  but  this  becomes  less  efficient  afterward,  and  frames 
of  cloth  saturated  with  oil  do  not  equal  the  pans.  Where  oil  has  been 
scarce,  some  persons  have  substituted  concentrated  lye,  but  when  nsed 
strong  enough  to  kill  it  costs  about  as  much  as  the  oil.  The  oil  pans  can 
be  used  only  when  the  crops  to  be  protected  are  small. 

Small  pans  for  oil,  attached  to  an  obliquing  pole  or  handle,  do  excel- 
lent service  in  gardens. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Price,  of  Eutland,  Humboldt  County,  Iowa,  sends  the  com- 
mission the  following  description  of  a  coal-oil  pan  to  be  drawn  on  run- 
ners, and  which  was  nsed  with  much  success  in  northwestern  Iowa  (PL 
Vin,  Fig.  1) : 
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Takes  oommoD  board  from  12  to  16  feet  in  length  for  the  foandation  or  bed  piece. 
JUfvke  a  tin  trough  4  inches  deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  required.  Divide  the 
trough  into  partitions  by  means  of  strips  of  tin,  so  that  each  partition  is  a  foot  long, 
thus  avoiding  the  spilling  of  oil.  Back  of  this  place  a  strip  of  tin  16  inches  wide  and 
as  long  as  the  trongh.  The  back  must  be  firmly  secured  by  braces  running  down  to 
the  front  edge  of  the  board.  Under  all  this  place  3  wooden  runners  3  feet  long  and 
shod  with  iron  for  the  trongh  to  ride  on.  Fill  the  pan  half  full  of  water,  and  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene— sufficient  to  cover  the  water.  A  horse  may  be 
hitched  to  the  machine  by  fastening  a  rope  to  the  ontside  runners.  •  •  •  xhe 
lightness  of  the  machine  will  allow  of  its  being  used  on  any  crops.    •    •    * 

• 

A  machine  of  this  sort  was  patented  by  Mr.  Lorenzo  B.  Canfield,  of 

Syracuse,  Nebr.  (Patent  No.  187,609,  dated  February  20,  1877).  The 
following  description  and  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  bis  pan  more 
fully.  Pi.  VII,  Pig.  1,  represents  a  perspective  view  j  PI.  vn.  Fig.  2,  a 
longitudinal  sectional  view  on  the  line  ^  d?  in  the  preceding. 

This  pan  was  sold  in  the  West  at  an  exorbitant  price,  $4  being 
charged  for  royalty.  Wherever  we  had  an  opportunity  we  advised 
farmers  not  to  use  it,  but  to  construct  others  such  as  we  have  already 
described,  and  every  bit  as  good,  at  far  less  expense.  The  principle 
can  not  be  patented,  for  since  1875  similar  coal-oil  pans,  virtual  out- 
growths of  the  canvas  frames  originally  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
have  been  ^<  known  and  used  "  in  Colorado.  This  fact  is  sufficient  in  law 
to  defeat  any  patent  right  based  upon  any  application  for  a  patent  sub- 
sequent to  such  knowledge  and  use. 

The  essential  features  in  all  the  contrivances  are,  in  fact  (1)  A  plat- 
form that  runs  on  the  ground,  on  runners  or  wheels;  (2)  A  canopy  at 
right  angles  with  it;  (3)  A  reservoir  at  the  junction  to  contain  the 
liquid. 

Another  pan,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch  (PI.  vii.  Fig.  3),  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  Adams,  of  Abilene,  Kansas.  It  is  10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide ; 
back  (a)  1  foot  high  ;  front  (b)  about  2  inches  high  at  the  inner  edge; 
ends  (c)  2  feet  high.  The  front  is  made  of  a  board  6  inches  wide,  leaning 
inward  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  A  cloth  screen  is  placed  on  the  back 
part,  which  prevents  the  reel  from  knocking  the  locusts  back  over  the 
pan. 

The  whole  is  made  of  pine,  and  it  costs  $8  or  $10.  The  pan  is  painted 
within  with  asphaltum  paint,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  water  or 
oil.  The  pan  rests  in  front  upon  runners,  to  which  ropes  are  attached 
for  drawing,  and  on  wheels  behind  which  carry  belts  to  turn  the  reel. 

The  reel  revolves  just  in  front  of  the  pan,  causing  the  locusts  to  hop, 
and  then  knocking  them  into  the  pan.  A  brush  of  cloth  is  sometimes 
fastened  to  one  arm  of  the  reel  to  brush  into  the  pan  any  locusts  that 
may  be  on  the  front  piece.  Several  of  these  pans  were  used  about  Abi- 
lene, and  did  good  work. 

A  contrivance  shown  in  PI.  viii,  Fig.  3,  was  constructed  by  Presi- 
dent John  A.  Anderson  for  use  on  the  Agricultural  Oollege  farm  at  Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
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It  was  found  to  do  very  good  service,  killing  the  yoang  locasts  in 
considerable  numbers.  Tlie  oil  did  not  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  was 
anticipated.  One  thorough  saturation  was  sufficient  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  a  little  more  could  be  added.  If  the  machine 
be  hauled  against  the  wind,  nearly  all  the  locusts  which  hop  will  touch 
the  oiled  canvas.  They  generally  take  several  hops  upon  the  canvas 
before  leaving  it,  thus  insuring  a  thorough  saturation  with  the  oil.  After 
hopping  from  the  apron  they  can  take  two  or  three  hops  upon  the 
ground,  then  lose  all  power  in  their  bind  legs,  stretching  them  straight 
out  behind,  and  finally,  in  one  or  two  minutes  after  being  "oiled,'*  they 
are  dead. 

Coal  Tar. — ^This  may  be  used  with  most  of  the  contrivances  just  de- 
scribed for  the  use  of  kerosene,  and  while  not  equal  to  the  simple  kero- 
sene  pan  for  speed  in  trapping  and  destroying.  Is  yet  very  useful,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  gasworks  where  the  coal  tar  can  beobtained 
at  nominal  cost  It  also  permits  the  use  of  the  simplest  kind  of  pan. 
Enough  tar  is  spread  over  whatever  receptacle  may  be  used  to  cover 
well  the  bottom,  and  when  this  becomes  sufficiently  matted  with  the 
young  locusts  so  as  no  longer  to  destroy  the  new  comers,  another  coat- 
ing is  added,  and  so  on  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
mass,  when  it  is  shoveled  from  the  pan  and  burned;  or,  what  is  far 
preferable,  wherever  there  are  wet  ditches  it  may  be  thrown  into  these* 
when  the  oil  contained  in  it,  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
destroys  such  locusts  as  may  jump  into  or  be  driven  into  such  ditches. 
Where  the  tar  is  scarce,  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  will  pay  to  melt  the 
accumulated  mass  in  iron  vessels.  By  skimming  off  the  dead  locusts 
that  rise  to  the  surface,  and  thinning  the  residuum  with  a  little  coal  oil, 
it  may  be  used  again. 

A  simple  pan  extensively  employed,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
Bobbins  "hopperdozer,"*  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (PI. 
IX,  Fig.  1),  the  general  plan  being  that  of  the  ordinary  road  scraper.  Its 
simplicity  and  durability  account  for  its  general  use.  It  was  usually 
drawn  by  hand,  though  several  pans  were  frequently  bound  together 
and  drawn  by  horses;  while,  in  some  instances,  certain  improvements 
in  the  way  of  mounting  on  wheels,  so  as  to  permit  its  being  pushed  from 
behind,  were  also  adopted.  We  saw  some  with  a  wire  screen  or  cover 
hinged  to  the  back,  so  that  the  insects  might  be  secured  when  the  pan 
was  not  in  motion ;  but  the  cover  seemed  superfluous.  We  also  saw 
lime  and  kerosene  mixed  so  as  to  form  a  mortar  substituted  for  the 
coal  tar. 

Another  device  was  used  in  Colorado  last  summer,  but  is  more  com- 
plicated. It  consisted  of  a  skeleton  cylinder  of  wood  framework  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  the  interior  of  which  was  to  be  coated  with  coal  tar. 
The  ends  were  opened  and  fans  were  arranged  there,  so  constructed  as 

*  A  word  that  came  into  very  general  nse  last  year  among  farmers  for  ooal-oll  and 
coal-tar  machines,  and  which  doiibtleiis  takett  its  origin  from  doze,  in  reference  to  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  coal- tar  on  the  locusts. 
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to  throw  the  locust  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  where  they  would 
become  entangled  in  the  tar  and  be  poisoned  by  it.  The  machine  ruud 
on  wheels  whose  axle  is  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Kansas  Farmer^  in  the  issue  of  June  6,  1877, 
describes  the  following  contrivance: 

I  yesterday  pat  together  a  machine  which  I  do  not  propose  to  patent.  It  is  con- 
structed as  follows:  I  had  riveted  together  two  sheets  of  stove-pipe  iron,  each  2  by  7 
feet,  making  a  surface  of  4  by  7  feet.  I  rolled  up  the  back  side  about  18  inches 
high,  and  held  it  to  its  place  by  nailing  to  it  rounded  inch  boards.  I  turned  up  the 
front  a  tride,  and  nailed  to  it  a  narrow  strip  of  sidjng  to  stiffen  the  machine  under  the 
bottom,  weU  back,  so  that  it  would  balance.  I  fixed  a  three-eighths  round  iron  for  an 
axle,  and  fastened  it  by  driving  a  staple  over  it  near  the  ends  and  into  the  board  end 
pieces.  The  wheels  should  be  16  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  inohboards,  three  thick- 
nesses nailed  together,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  cross.  I  push  my  machine 
with  a  handle  made  of  half-inch  iron,  a  piece  12  feet  long,  the  ends  flattened,  and 
fastened  to  the  end  board  with  screws,  the  rod  bent  up  and  made  the  proper  shape^ 
so  as  to  come  about  to  the  bottom  of  a  man's  vest  when  operating  the  '*  dozer/'  I 
cover  the  surface  with  tar  (common),  which  will  burn  and  is  poison  to  the  'hopper. 
The  machine  tilts  over  the  axle  and  can  be  made  to  scrape  the  ground  or  raised  to 
pass  over  grain  or  obstructions.  The  '*  dozer"  is  a  perfect  success,  gathers  the  'hop- 
pers almost  as  clean  as  a  reaper  will  out  grain ;  none  get  away.  One  week's  work 
and  4  gallons  of  pitch  tar  will  dean  the  worst  'hoppered  160- acre  farm  in  Minnesota. 
At  one  priming  with  tar  yesterday  my  man  caught  in  about  an  hour  a  half  bushel, 
estimated  to  make  10  bushels  when  grown. 

(4)  Catching  ob  Bagging. — "  There  are  innumerable  mechanical 
contrivances  for  this  purpose.  The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  are 
those  intended  to  bag  the  insects.  A  frame  2  feet  high  and  of  varying 
length,  according  as  it  is  to  be  drawn  by  men  or  horses,  with  a  bag  of 
sheeting  tapering  behind  and  ending  in  a  small  bag  or  tube,  say  1  foot 
in  diameter  and  2  or  3  feet  long,  with  a  fine  wire  door  at  the  end  to  ad- 
mit the  light  and  permit  the  dumping  of  the  insects,  will  do  admirable 
work.  The  insects  gravitate  toward  the  wire  screen,  and  when  the 
secondary  bag  is  full  they  may  be  emptied  into  a  pit  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose. Those  bagging-machines  will  prove  most  serviceable  when  grain 
is  too  high  for  the  kerosene  pans,  just  described,  and  they  will  be  ren- 
dered more  efi'ectual  by  having  runners  at  distances  of  about  every  2 
feet,  extending  a  foot  or  so  in  front  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  more  thor- 
oughly disturb  the  insects  and  prevent  them  from  getting  underneath; 
also  by  having  wings  of  vertical  teeth,  so  as  to  Increase  the  scope  with 
as  little  resistance  to  the  wind  as  possible." 

Two  important  facts  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  these 
bagging-machines :  First,  that  they  should  always  be  drawn,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  wind,  if  this  be  stirring ;  second,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  insects  and  the  grain  are  advanced  in  growth,  and  the  former  be- 
come predisposed  to  roost,  in  that  proportion  the  machines  will  prove 
more  serviceable  at  night. 

We  constructed  a  machine  embodying  the  features  already  mentioned, 
and  it  answered  the  purpose  very  well  indeed.    The  following  account 
18 from  the  Soientifio  American: 
26787— No.  25 4 
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Professor  Riley,  of  the  Entoraological  Commission,  perfected  last  summer  a  grass- 
hopper machine,  which  seems  to  be  just  the  thing.  It  is  intended  to  do  away  with 
all  extra  material,  like  coal-oil,  which  in  the  long  rnu  is  expensive,  and  to  work  at 
all  seasons,  whether  the  insects  are  jnst  hatching  or  fall  grown.  It  is  not  patented, 
nor  does  the  professor  intend  to  patent  it,  nnless  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  pre- 
vent others  from  doing  BO.  It  was  worked  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  was  described  in  the  Industrialist^  the  organ  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  as  follows  :    (See  PI.  X,  Fig.  1.) 

"The  mechanical  department  has  constructed  a  new  locust  ext-erminator  for  Pro- 
fessor Riley.  The  machine  operates  upon  the  bagging  principle.  It  is,  briefly,  a 
large  canvas  bag  stretched  upon  a  light  but  strong  frame,  and  placed  upon  runners, 
which  extend  with  curved  tips  a  little  in  front  of  the  mouth.  Tbe  canvas  is  stretched 
upon  the  inside  of  the  frame,  thus  making  the  bag  smooth  and  even  within.  This 
bag  has  a  mouth  (A)  10  feet  long  and  2  feet  high,  and  converges  backward  to  a  small 
box  or  frame,  1  foot  square,  with  a  slide  cut-ofif  (D).  This  box  forms  the  mouth  to  a 
secondary  bag  (B),  2|  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  which  ends  in  a  second  frame 
having  two  short  runners  below  it.  There  is  a  sliding  door  (£)  of  wire  gauze  in  the 
end  frame,  and  the  secondary  bag  is  strengthened  by  a  couple  of  strips  of  leather  con- 
necting the  two  small  frames.  The  machine  is  made  to  ''  take  more  land  '*  by  means 
of  two  right-angled  triangular  wings  (C)  about  6  feet  long,  that  hinge  to  the  upright 
ends  of  the  large  frame  in  such  manner  that  tbe  rectangle  joins  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  frame.  From  the  lower  side  of  this  wing  are  suspended  a  number  of 
teeth,  or  beaters,  which,  swinging  loosely,  drive  the  locusts  inward.  The  machine 
is  handled  by  meais  of  two  ropes  hitched  to  the  outer  runners  or  to  the  outer  and 
lower  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  frame. 

**0n  smooth  ground  tbe  machine  can  be  easily  hauled  by  two  men,  but  where  the 
grass  is  tall  and  thick  it  pulls  harder.  The  locusts,  on  hopping  into  the  machine, 
soon  reach  the  small  back  portion,  enter  the  small  bag,  and  are  attracted  to  the  rear 
end  by  the  light  which  enters  by  the  gauze  door.  When  a  sufficient  number  are  thus 
captured  the  machine  is  stopped,  the  cnt-ofif  is  slid  down  in  front  of  the  secondary  bag, 
a  hole  is  dug  behind  the  machine,  the  bag  tipped  into  it,  andttie  insects  buried.  A 
strip  of  leather  closes  the  slit  through  which  the  cut-off  slips,  and  the  main  bag  is 
maile  of  dark  ciuth,  while  tbe  secondary  bag  is  white,  so  as  by  contrast  to  attract 
more  thoroughly  the  locusts. 

**  The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  that  it  requires  no  additional  expense  to  run 
it,  as  for  oil,  tar,  etc.  It  will  catch  the  winged  locust  as  well  as  the  young,  if  oper- 
at-ed  on  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  and  is  adapted  to  almost  all  conditions  of  grow- 
ing grain.    The  machine  can  be  made  for  about  $10,  and  perhaps  less." 

Ill  practice  we  found  it  best  to  draw  the  machine  by  hitching  to  the 
ranners,  and  to  brace  the  wings  at  desired  angles,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  two  iron  rods,  as  in  the  illustration- 

A  net  which  has  done  good  service,  made  by  Mjij.  J.  G.  Thompsoi^ 
of  Garden  City,  Minnesota,  is  as  follows : 

Two  pieces  of  common  batten  about  16  feet  long  were  used  as  framework  for  the 
mouth  of  the  net,  one  for  the  bottom  and  one  for  the  top.  From  the  end  of  the  bottom 
piece  a  wooden  shoe  of  the  same  material  ran  back  about  6  feet  to  steady  the  trap, 
and  serve  as  a  runner.  To  the  rear  end  of  this  shoe  a  similar  piece  was  fastened  by 
a  hinge,  and  ran  forward  and  was  fastened  to  the  top  piece  of  the  frame,  so  that 
the  mouth  of  the  trap  would  open  and  shut  like  a  jaw.  To  hold  the  mouth  open, 
two  short,  upright  posts  were  fastened  to  the  top  piece  by  a  hinge,  and  rested  upright 
upon  the  bed-piece.  The  net  itself  was  made  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  bottom,  and  the 
top  was  made  of  mosquito-netting.  The  month  of  the  net  extended  16  feet  from  one 
side  of  the  trap  to  the  other,  and  the  net  ran  back  about  6  feet  to  a  point  with  a  hole 
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at  the  end  to  let  ont  the  insects  collected.    A  boj  10  years  old  can  draw  one  end  of 
this  net|  and  by  the  use  of  it,  Major  Thompson  saved  one  piece  of  wheat. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Elliot,  of  Sheldon,  Iowa,  thus  describes  a  machine  of  his  own 
devising  that  was  much  liked  in  his  section: 

Take  a  strip  of  pine  lumber  1  inch  thick,  2  inches  wide,  and  10  or  12  feet  long; 
abont  18  inches  from  each  end  mortise  in  a  strip  about  2  feet  long  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  your  main  piece;  ran  a  strong  wire  from  one  end  of  the  main  piece  over  the 
ends  of  the  two  npright  pieces  and  fasten  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  main  strip,  form- 
ing the  framework  to  the  month  of  yonr  dozer.  The  wire  should  be  permanently 
fastened  to  the  top  ends  of  the  upright  pieces  to  form  a  brace  to  keep  them  always  in 
place.  Place  the  long  strip  of  lumber  on  the  ground  so  that  the  standards  stand  per- 
pendicular; take  two  widths  of  strong  cotton  cloth  the  length  of  yonr  main  strip 
sew  them  together  so  yon  will  have  double  width,  tack  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the 
long  wood  strip ;  this  forms  the  bottom.  Take  of  mosquito-bar  enough  to  form  a  top 
to  the  net,  fastening  one  side  to  the  wire  running  over  the  top  of  the  standards ;  put 
in  such  gores  of  cotton  cloth  at  the  ends  as  you  may  need  to  form  a  complete  sack  of 
the  cotton  cloth  and  mosquito-bar.  A  good  plan  to  facilitate  taking  out  the  'hoppers 
when  caught  is  to  let  the  back  part  of  the  net  rnn  to  a  point  in  the  center,  and  leave 
a  small  opening,  which  can  be  fastened  with  a  string  while  at  work,  and  unloosened 
to  empty  out  the  'hoppers.  The  object  of  the  mosquito-bar  is  to  allow  the  wind  to 
pass  through  and  keep  the  'hoppers  in  the  net. 

A  very  successful  method  of  catching  pupae  was  used  by  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Hall,  farmers,  in  McLeod  County,  Minnesota.  It  is  simply 
equivalent  to  a  wagon-body  with  one  side  removed,  to  be  drawn  over 
the  grain  after  dark.  The  locusts  roosting  on  the  grain  fall  into  it, 
simply  lie  there  and  bex^ome  entangled  in  a  mass,  and  may  be  easily 
shoveled  into  a  hole.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  he  caught  800  bushels  in  the 
latter  part  of  June ;  Mr.  Lowe,  400. 

While  in  Iowa  we  inspected  one  of  the  following  machines,  which 
was  not  in  working  order,  however,  at  the  time,  nor  was  it  much  used, 
even  in  the  locality  where  invented.  It  is  patented  by  Mr.  George  8. 
Wilson,  of  Malvern,  and  Mr.  John  Rhode,  of  Tabor,  Iowa  (patent  No. 
192,653,  dated  June  26, 1877),  and  is  described  below.    (PI.  XI,  Fig.  1.) 

a  a  represents  two  driving-wheels,  upou  which  the  machine  is  propelled  about  by  a 
person  or  persons  pushing  from  behind  on  the  handle  e.  The  frame  consists,  prefera- 
bly, at  each  end  of  the  two  curved  timbers  d,  as  shown,  between  which  is  clamped  a 
curved  sheet-metal  plate,  e,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  machine.  Secured  to  the 
inside  edge  of  the  top  timber,  at  each  end,  is  a  curved  plate,  <gr,  which  forms  a  flange 
along  each  end  of  the  machine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  insects  from  being  swept  or 
jumping  from  the  floor. 

To  the  rear  edge  of  the  floor  is  secured  a  box  or  receptacle,  i,  as  long  as  the  floor  is 
wide,  into  which  the  insects  are  swept  whole  by  the  reel  h.  The  cover  of  this  box 
does  notqnite  reach  to  the  forward  edge,  thus  leaving  the  space  1,  throngh  which 
the  insects  fall  into  the  box.  The  upper  end  of  the  lid  is  turned  backward  a  consid- 
erable distance,  so  as  to  form  the  flange  2,  thereby  preventing  the  insects  from  being 
swept  back  past  tlie  floor  and  opening  1  upon  the  ground  behind. 

Extending  across  the  front  edge  of  the  machine  is  a  board  or  bar,  n,  sharp  at  its 
front  edge,  and  the  ends  of  which  project  beyond  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  serve  as 
a  support  for  one  of  the  three  braces  or  standards  3,  upon  the  tops  of  which  the  reel 
is  Journaled,  and  operated  by  the  belt  or  chain  8  over  the  pulleys  9.  The  axles  5, 
upon  which  the  wheels  a  are  placed,  have  their  inner  ends  made  (J -shaped,  so  as  to 
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straddle  over  the  edges  of  the  timbers  d,  to  which  they  are  secared  by  set-sorews. 
By  thus  forming  these  spindles  a  heavy  axle  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  wheels  can 
be  adjnsted  back  and  forth,  so  as  to  regnlate  the  distance  the  edge  of  the  floor  shall 
travel  from  the  groniid. 

The  sweeps  of  the  reel  may  consist  either  of  plain  strips  of  wood,  or  the  strips  may 
have  sheets  of  rubber  or  any  other  suitable  material  clamped  in  between  or  seonoM 
to  them,  as  shown. 

Mr.  Samuel  Godard,  of  Marysville,  Missoari,  invented  a  machine  for 
catching  locusts  (patent  l^o,  191421,  dated  May  29, 1877),  of  which  we 
give  the  .nccompanying  illustrations. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  3,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  invention  ;  PI.  xi,  Fig.  4,  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  same,  and  PI.  XI,  Fig.  5,  represents  an  end  view  of 
the  revolving  frame. 

A  machine  somewhat  like  the  above  was  invented  by  Mr.  Finley  £. 
Benson,  of  Walnut,  Iowa  (patent  No.  184223,  dated  November  14, 
1876).  PL  XI,  Fig.  6,  represents  a  plan  view  of  the  machine,  and  PI. 
XI,  Fig.  7,  a  vertical  section  of  the  same. 

The  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Dexter  H.  Hutchins,  of  Algona,  Iowa 
(patent  No.  187012,  dated  February  6, 1877),  differs  from  all  the  others  in 
having  attached  a  contrivance  for  killing  the  insects  by  means  of  sul- 
phur fumes..  PI.  xu,  Fig.  1,  is  a  top  view,  and  PI.  xn,Fig.  2,  shows 
a  sectional  view. 

Another  contrivance  was  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Sylvester,  of  St 
Peter,  Minnesota  (patent  No.  188760,  dated  March  27, 1877),  of  which 
drawings  are  herewith  given. 

The  "  Hero  'Hopper-catcher,"  constructed  by  John  Garlen,  Berna- 
dotte,  Nicollet  County,  Minnesota,  is  a  simple  bag  with  fan  attachment, 
working  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above. 

Most  of  these  patent  contrivances  are  open  to  the  objection  of  extra 
cost  and  complication  without  extra  efficiency,  and  the  simpler  devices 
will  always  retain  their  deservedly  greater  popularity. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Belt,  of  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Belt,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  con- 
structed a  simple  sheet-iron  pan,  intended  to  hold  the  locusts  without 
the  aid  of  coal-tar.  The  machine  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  platform  with 
a  front  sweep  of  8  feet,  the  back  of  which  is  elevated  7  inches  and  the 
front  If  inches,  in  the  shape  of  a  runner.  Over  the  platform  is  a  con- 
trivance that  holds  the  locusts  that  hop  upon  the  machine,  and  an 
effective  cover  prevents  any  from  hopping  over  the  grate.  The  imple- 
ment is  easily  pulled  by  ropes,  and,  with  a  3-foot  wing  on  each  side,  it 
sweeps  over  14  feet  of  field.  Its  capacity  is  3  bushels,  and  it  can  be 
emptied  in  10  seconds. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pennock  Pusey,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Pillsbury,  expresses  the  opinion  of  those  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  its  value: 

This  will  he  handed  you  hy  Mr.  J.  E.  Bolt,  who  will  exhibit  a  locust-machiue,  which 
strikes  the  governor  and  myself  as  the  best  thing  yet  invented.  It  is  on  the  same 
simple  principle  as  that  of  the  sheet- iron  and  tar  dozer,  bat  dispenses  wholly  with 
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the  tar,  and  thus  saves  cost  and  delay.  It  wad  tested  yesterday  by  Mr.  Raney,  of 
Le  Soeur  Coanty,  who  is  probably  the  most  practical  authority  in  the  State,  and  be 
heartily  indorses  it,  as  you  will  see  by  his  letter.  The  inventor  proposes  to  rush 
the  manufacture  of  them  extensively,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  worthy  of 
notice. 

We  requested  Mr.  Whitman,  our  special  assistant  in  Minnesota,  to  see 
the  pan  tried ;  he  did  so,  and  found  it  to  work  well,  thongh  it  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  than  the  tar  pan,  and,  on  account  of  being  more 
expensive  at  first  cost,  was  not  so  generally  used.  The  pan  has,  we 
believe,  been  patented,  and  can  be  built  for  $6. 

Under  the  present  bead  may  be  mentioned  the  Aiethod  that  has  been 
and  may  be  in  future  adopted,  under  ))eculiar  and  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  driving  the  insects  into  streams  and  catching  them,  as  they 
float  down,  in  sacks;  and,  finally,  the  use  of  hand-nets,  such  as  ento- 
mologists ordinarily  use  in  collecting  and  catching  winged  insects.  This 
method  is  strongly  advocated  by  Gerstacker,  Korce,  and  other  European 
writers,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  small  way  with  us 
where  special  crops  are  to  be  cleared  that  would  be  injured  by  other 
methods.  A  simple  net,  such  as  that  herewith  illustrated  (PI.  XII, 
Pig.  4),  may  be  cheaply  constructed  by  any  tinsmith ;  the  only  material 
required  being  a  piece  of  stout  wire,  a  holiow  tin  tube  in  which  to 
solder  the  two  ends,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  a  wooden 
handle  of  any  desired  length  being  inserted  in  the  non-soldered  end  of 
the  tube. 

(6)  Use  op  Destructive  Aoents— We  had  a  number  of  experiments 
made  with  different  insecticide  mixtures  in  1876  and  1877,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  first  report  of  the  Commission.  The  only 
substance  which  indicated  possible  results  of  value  was  Paris  green. 
Mixed  with  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  flour  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground, 
and  many  locusts  were  attracted  to  and  destroyed  by  it.  This  mode, 
however,  can  not  be  compared  with  many  of  those  already  described. 
Its  use  against  the  young  locusts  is  practically  of  little  value,  because 
of  the  excessive  numbers  in  which  they  usually  occur.  Broadcast 
spraying  of  any  crop,  using,  to  be  effective,  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  150  or  200  gallons  of  water,  will 
be  useful  where  spraying  apparatus  is  at  hand,  but  it  will  hardly  pay 
to  construct  such  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose  alone,  in  view  of  the 
cheaper  remedies  just  described. 

THE  protection  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  best  means  of  protecting  fruit  and  shade  trees  deserves  separate 
consideration.  Where  the  trunks  are  smooth  and  perpendicular  they 
may  be  protected  by  whitewashing.  The  lime  crumbles  under  the  feet 
of  the  insects  as  they  attempt  to  dimb,  and  prevents  their  getting  up. 
By  their  persistent  efforts,  however,  they  gradually  wear  off  the  lime  and 
teach  a  higher  point  each  day,  so  that  the  whitewashing  must  be  often 
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repeated.  Trees  with  short,  roagh  trankA.  or  which  lean,  are  not  very 
well  protected  in  this  way.  A  strip  of  smooth,  bright  tin  answers  even 
better  for  the  same  purpose.  A  strip  3  or  4  inches  wide  brought  aroand 
and  tacked  to  a  smooth  tree  will  protect  it<.  while  on  rongher  trees  a 
piece  of  old  rope  may  first  be  tacked  aroand  the  tree  and  the  tin  tacked 
to  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  both  above  and  below.  Passages  between 
the  tin  and  rope,  or  the  rope  and  tree  can  then  be  blocked  by  filling  the 
upper  area  between  tin  and  tree  with  earth.  The  tin  must  be  high  enough 
from  the  ground  to  prevent  the  'hoppers  from  jumping  from  the  latter 
beyond  it,  and  the  trunk  below  the  tin,  where  the  insects  collect,  should 
be  covered  with  some  coal  tar  or  poisonous  substances  to  prevent  gird- 
ling. This  is  more  especially  necessary  with  small  trees,  and  coal  tar 
will  answer  as  such  preventives* 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  modes  is  to  encircle  the  tree  with 
cotton  batting,  in  which  the  insects  will  entangle  their  feet  and  thus  be 
more  or  less  obstructed.  Strips  of  paper  covered  with  tar ;  stiff*  paper 
tied  on  so  as  to  slope  roof-fashion ;  strips  of  glazed  wall  paper,  and  thick 
coatings  of  soft  soap,  have  been  used  with  varying  success;  but  no  es- 
toppel equals  the  bright  tin.  The  others  require  constant  watching  and 
removal,  and  in  all  cases  coming  under  our  observation  some  insects 
would  get  into  the  trees,  so  as  to  require  the  daily  shaking  of  these  morn- 
ing and  evening.  This  will  sometimes  have  to  be  done,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  insects  have  become  Hedged,  even  where  tin  is  used,  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  insects  will  then  fly  into  the  trees.  They  do  most 
damage  during  the  night,  and  care  should  be  had  that  the  trees  be  un- 
loaded of  their  voracious  freight  just  before  dark. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Holden,  Missouri,  found  that  the  whitewash 
was  rendered  still  more  effectual  by  adding  one-half  pint  of  turpentine 
to  the  pailful. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WINGED  INSECTS. 

The  complete  destruction  of  the  winged  insects,  when  they  swoop 
down  upon  a  country  in  prodigious  swarms,  is  impossible.  Man  is  pow- 
erless before  the  mighty  host.  Special  plants,  or  small  tracts  of  vege- 
tation may  be  saved  by  perseveringly  driving  the  insects  off^  or  keeping 
them  off"  by  means  of  smudges,  as  the  locusts  avoid  smoke;  or  by  rat- 
tling or  tinkling  noises  constantly  kept  up.  Long  ropes  perseveringly 
dragged  over  a  grain  field  have  been  used  to  good  advantage. 

Of  the  different  contrivances  already  described  for  the  destruction  of 
the  untkMlged  locusts,  those  intended  for  bagging  and  catching  are  the 
most  effiHitual  against  the  winged  individuals,  great  numbers  of  which 
may  be  caught,  especially  at  morn  and  eve,  and  late  in  the  autumn.  At 
such  times  many  may  also  be  crushed.  These  winged  insects  are  more 
to  bo  dreaded  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  locust 
area,  for  in  this  last  the  small  grains  are  always  harvested  before  the 
advent  of  the  pests,  and  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  that  suffers.    The  ex- 
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perience  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  farmers  teaches  that  the  injury  from 
the  winged  locasts  is  best  avoided  by  growing  snch  crops  as  will  mature 
early.  Reports  were  current  in  1876  in  Texas  that  farmers  near  Calvert 
had  destroyed  great  quantities  of  the  winged  insects  by  fires  lighted  at 
night.  We  had  on  several  occasions  witnessed  swarms  of  locusts  driven 
before  a  prairie  fire,  and  our  general  experience  of  locust  habits  at  night 
forbade  belief  in  the  reports,  and  we  requested  one  of  our  correspond- 
ents to  inquire  into  the  matter,  with  the  following  result: 

I  took  pains  to  trace  up,  while  in  Texas,  the  report  that  the  spretus  was  attracted 
by  a  blaze.  I  foand  it,  of  couree,  baseless,  though  it  had  attained  very  respectable 
proportions,— (J.  T.  Moulton,  jr.) 

Moderate  success  has  been  had  with  smudging  as  a  means  of  warding 
off  the  winged  swarms.  The  best  method  is  to  start  a  fire  which  bums 
with  insufficient  access  of  air,  and  which  is  made,  if  possible,  of  materials 
which,  while  burning,  will  give  off,  besides  the  dense  smoke  due  to  in- 
complete combustion,  unoxidized  products  of  distillation  which  in  them- 
selves are  noxious  {e,  g.y  buffalo  chips,  straw,  and  coal  tar,  etc.).  The 
smoke  and  fumes  from  such  a  fire  will  prevent  the  locusts  from  alighting 
and  swerve  them  from  their  course.  Mr.  S.  T.  Kelsey  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing many  of  his  young  forest  trees  in  Kansas,  in  1874,  by  perseveringly 
smudging  and  smoking  them.  He  gives  his  experience  in  the  following 
words,  in  the  Kansas  Farmer j  August  26,  1874: 

At  first  we  tried  building  fires  on  the  gronnd,  bat  it  was  not  snocessfal.  The  smoke 
would  not  go  where  we  wanted  it  to.  We  then  tried  taking  a  bnnoh  of  hay  and  hold- 
ing it  between  sticks,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then,  passing  throagh  the  field  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  held  it  so  that  the  smoke  would  strike  the  grasshoppers.  We  would  soon 
have  a  cloud  of 'hoppers  on  the  wing,  and,  by  following  it  np,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
clear  the  field.  We  have  thus  far  saved  everything  that  was  not  destroyed  when  we 
commenced  fighting  them;  and  while  I  do  not  give  this  as  an  infallible  remedy,  not 
having  tried  it  sufficiently,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  that 
one  good,  active  man,  who  would  attend  right  to  it,  could  protect  a  20-acre  field  or  a 
large  orchard.    But  to  be  successful  one  must  attend  strictly  to  business. 

The  great  difiQculty  experienced  in  making  the  smudging  successful 
is  in  the  inconstancy  of  the  winds,  as  a  sudden  change  in  wind  direction 
may  render  much  previous  labor  unavailing.  Mr.  W.  D.  Arnett,  of  Bear 
Creek,  Colorado,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  practical 
means  to  be  employed  against  locusts,  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  difii- 
culty  by  using  a  portable  iron  bucket  as  a  fire  receptacle.  A  large  sheet- 
iron  bucket  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  tube,  arranged  across  its  bottom, 
open  at  one  end  to  admit  air,  and  there  provided  with  a  valve  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  air.  A  perforated  cover,  hinged  to  the  bucket,  and  a 
handle  to  carry  it  by,  complete  the  arrangement.  Filled  with  some  sub- 
stance which  burns  imperfectly,  such  as  buffalo  chips  and  a  little  coal 
tar,  and  with  the  cover  shut,  an  amount  of  air  insuflQcient  for  complete 
combustion  is  admitted  through  the  valved  tube  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
dense  smoke  comes  out  through  the  holes  in  the  cover. 

The  burning  of  okl  bones  has  been  tried,  but  found  to  be  no  more  effect- 
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ive  than  other  slow  combiistibleB.  The  use  of  smoke  will  be  effectual 
in  proportion  as  farmers  combine  together  and  produce  it  simultane- 
ously over  extended  areas. 

DIVERSIFIED   AGRICULTUEE. 

There  is  nothing  surer  than  that  the  destitution  in  western  Missouri 
and  eastern  Kansas,  in  1874-'75,  was  fully  as  much  owing  to  the  previ- 
ous ravages  of  the  Chinch  Bug  as  to  those  of  this  locust.  The  Chinch 
Bug  is  an  annual  and  increasing  trouble;  the  locust  only  a  periodical 
one.  Now,  the  regions  indicated  are,  agriculturally,  the  richest  in  those 
two  states,  and,  for  that  matter,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  entire 
country.  Consisting  of  high,  rolling  prairie,  interspersed,  as  a  rule, 
with  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  this  area  produces  a  very  large 
amount  of  corn  and  stock.  Of  cultivated  crops,  corn  is  the  staple,  and, 
with  a  most  generous  soil,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate little  else,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  ground.  The  cornfields 
alternate  more  or  less  with  pastures,  and  there  is  just  enough  small 
grain  to  breed  and  nourish  the  first  brood  of  chinch-bugs  which  pass  into 
the  corn  at  harvest  time  and  which  scatter  over  the  country  by  breed- 
ing and  harboring  in  the  corn-fields.  Not  to  mention  the  different  means 
to  be  employed  in  counteracting  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  a  diversified 
agriculture  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  effectuaU  It  must  necessa- 
rily follow  that  the  more  extensively  any  given  crop  is  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crops  the  more  will  the  peculiar  insects  which  depre- 
date upon  it  become  unduly  and  injuriously  abundant^  The  chinch- 
bug  is  confined  in  its  depredations  to  the  grasses  and  cereals.  Alternate 
your  timothy,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  etc.,  upon  which  it  flourishes,  with 
any  of  the  numerous  crops  on  which  it  can  not  flourish,  and  yon  very 
materially  affect  its  power  for  harm.  A  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  grown 
on  a  piece  of  land  entirely  free  from  chinch-bugs  will  not  suffer  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  crop  grown  on  land  where  the  insects  have  been  breed- 
ing and  harboring.  This  fact  is  becoming  partially  recognized,  and 
already  hemp,  flax,  and  castor-beans  are  to  some  extent  cultivated  in 
the  States  mentioned.  But  there  are  many  other  valuable  roots  and 
forage  plants  that  may  yet  be  introduced  and  grown  as  field  crops. 

Governor  Pillsbu^y,  of  Minnesota,  has  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  one  of  his  annual  messages.    He  says : 

In  my  former  messages  I  took  occasion  to  urge  apon  farmers  a  greater  diversification 
of  their  crops.  The  present  tendencj,  I  fear,  is  toward  an  aggravation  rather  than  a 
correction  of  the  evil  referred  to.  Stimulated  by  recent  heavy  crops,  land  hnnters 
have  a  passion  for  immense  tracts  and  great  wheat-farms.  While  the  cnltivation  of 
onr  idle  lands  is  always  desirable,  this  pnrsnit  of  a  single  branch  of  farming  is  to  be 
lamented.  And  I  fear  that  the  expectations  of  great  profits  of  many  inexperienced 
persons  who  are  drawn  into  the  movement  by  excitement  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. A  wiser  course  is  to  look  to  many  sources  of  profit  rather  than  to  one.  There 
is  no  better  country  than  ours  for  the  raising  of  stock.  Our  wool,  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  unsurpassed.     With  the  production  of  these,  wheat-growing  alternates 
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admirably  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  products.  The  continnons  cultivation  of  a  sin- 
gle crop  most  eventually  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  constituents  for  its  profitable  growth, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  finest  wheat  crops  were  raised  the  past  year  on  worn- 
out  and  abandoned  grain-fields  which  had  been  resuscitated  by  a  couple  of  years' rest 
in  grass.  It  seems  almost  culpable  to  import  corn,  hogs,  beans,  and  other  prodncts 
which  can  be  grown  here  to  perfection. 

What  Governor  Pillsbury  says  of  Minnesota  is  equally  true  of  a  very 
larg:o  portion  of  the  country  subject  to  locust  injury.  The  advantage 
of  growing  more  stock  is  especially  obvious  in  some  sections,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  best  utilizing  the  surplus  corn,  but  to  avoid  sweeping 
disaster ;  for  when  the  locusts  are  so  thick  as  to  entirely  sweep  off  cul- 
tivated crops,  the  wild  prairie-grass  is  seldom  so  badly  affected  that  it 
will  not  support  stock. 

LEGISLATION. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  advantage  of  cooperation 
and  concert  of  action,  and  legislation  both  to  induce  and  oblige  action 
is  important.  In  every  community  there  are  those  who  persist  in  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  locust  injury.  These  indifferents  frequently  bring 
ruin  not  only  upon  themselves  but  upon  more  persevering  neighbors, 
and  any  law  will  prove  beneficial  that  will  oblige  every  able-bodied  man 
to  work  one  or  more  days,  either  in  the  fall  in  destroying  the  eggs,  or  in 
the  spring  in  killing  the  young  insects,  whenever  the  township  trustees, 
at  the  request  of  a  given  number  of  citizens  of  the  township,  may  call 
them  to  such  work  under  special  provisions  similar  to  those  of  existing 
road  laws. 

In  reference  to  bounty  laws,  the  experience  of  Minnesota,  where  they 
were  in  force  in  some  counties  in  1875,  is  valuable,  and  the  State  com- 
missioners did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  system  after  the  county 
trials,  imperfect  as  they  were  and  commenced  as  they  were,  in  most 
cases,  too  late  in  the  season.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  in  one  township 
$30,000  worth  of  crops  was  saved  by  an  expenditure  of  $6,000.  Nicollet 
County  paid  $25,053  for  25,053  bushels  of  locusts,  but  the  price  paid  by 
other  counties  was  higher;  in  fact,  much  too  high.  In  1877  the  bounty 
system  was  less  effective,  and  indeed  proved  more  or  less  a  failure. 
"As  a  means  of  defense,'^  writes  Mr.  Whitman,  "  it  would  have  proved 
useless  in  some  cases  and  needless  in  others ;  as  a  matter  of  relief  or 
reimbursement  for  injury  it  would  have  gone  in  a  large  measure  to  help 
those  who  are  already  repaid  by  an  abundant  harvest." 

Governor  Pillsbury,  in  his  annual  message  for  1877,  speaks  of  the 
Minnesota  bounty  law,  published  further  on,  in  the  following  rather 
severe  terms : 

Theee  acts  were  approved  by  me  with  much  reluctance,  and  not  until  I  had  stren- 
nonsly  but  unavailingly  endeavored  to  influence  a  correction  in  the  act  first  named 
of  what  I  deemed  ill-advised  proyisions  of  a  serious  character.  Prior  to  any  move- 
ment for  the  practical  operation  of  these  laws,  I  i^eived  numerous  statements  from 
authoritative  sources  in  all  quarters  of  the  infested  regions,  remonstrating  against 
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the  appointment  of  raeaaurers,  as  contemplated,  on  the  ji^nnd  that  owing  to  the 
incalculable  numbers  of  the  insects  the  provision  requiring  the  counties  to  pay  all 
bounties  in  excess  of  the  proposed  State  appropriation  of  |100,000  would  virtnally 
bankrupt  the  afflicted  counties.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  defer  action  for  fur- 
ther knowledge  and  consideration.  Finding  upon  calculation  that  an  eqnal  distri- 
bution of  the  available  fund  would  aflford  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  infested  localities 
an  average  of  but  forty  cents,  a  snm  too  trifling  in  itself  to  induce  additional  efforts 
for  the  extermination  of  the  pests,  I  became  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
bounty  law  would  entail  npon  counties  already  impoverished  by  insect  ravages  a 
burden  of  debt  which  would  prove  more  disastrous  than  the  scourge  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  I  therefore,  against  the  wishes  of  a  few  localities,  but  in  compliance  with 
a  vast  preponderance  of  petitions  from  the  people  directly  interested,  declined  to 
make  the  appointments  requisite  for  the  practical  operation  of  the  law.  The  decis- 
ion was  Justified  by  the  result,  for,  in  the  absence  of  that  concerted  defsnse  against 
the  insects  by  ditches  and  other  protective  means  dictated  by  experience,  all  efforts 
induced  by  the  proposed  State  and  connty  expenditures  combined  would  certainly 
have  been  nnavailing,  especially  where  the  destmctive  swarms  were  most  dense 
and  where  protection  was  most  needed  from  their  ravages.  The  sum  thus  saved  to 
the  State  remains  intact,  or  rather  the  contemplated  loan  was  not  effected,  the  law 
in  express  terms  specifying  the  exclusive  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

A  good  law,  ODce  enacted  and  on  the  statute  book,  may  not  be  called 
into  operation  for  many  years,  but  wonld  beyond  all  doubt  serve  an 
admirable  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  locust  invasion.  The  following  are 
what  we  conceive  should  be  the  essential  features  of  an  efficient  bounty 
law :  (1)  The  bounty  Bhould  he  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  ;  or  it  should 
be  graded  and  borne  equally^  one-third  by  the  local  toumshipsj  one  third  by 
the  county,  and  one-third  by  the  State.  (2)  The  bounty  should  be  immedi- 
ately available  to  those  earning  it  (3)  The  act  should^  so  far  as  possible^ 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs.  (4)  After  the  eggs^  the  destruction  of 
the  newly-hatched  locusts  should  be  encouraged  by  the  act.  A  bushel  of 
the  newly  hatched  insects  will  contain  thirty* or  more  times  as  many  in- 
dividuals as  will  a  bushel  of  the  pupae,  and,  moreover,  their  destruction 
prevents  the  subsequent  injury.  It  would  be  folly  to  pay  60  cents  a 
bushel  for  them  later  in  the  season  when  they  are  nearly  full-grown  and 
have  done  most  of  the  harm  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  price,  there- 
fore, should  vary  with  the  season ;  and  while,  in  latitude  39o,  75  cents  or 
$1  should  be  offered  in  March,  the  price  should  diminish  to  50  cents  in 
April,  25  cents  in  May,  and  10  cents  in  June.  As  the  dates  of  hatch- 
ing vary  with  the  latitude,  so  the  law  should  vary  in  the  matter  of 
dates,  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  State.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  requirements  of  such  an  act,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  obtaining  the 
money. 

The  laws  obliging  proper  labor  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity than  the  bounty  laws,  and  the  labor  is  best  performed,  first  in 
destroying  the  eggs  in  the  fall,  and  next  in  destroying  theyoang  insects 
after  the  bulk  of  them  have  hatched  out  in  the  spring. 

In  the  more  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country  laws  may  be  more  or 
less  ineffectual|  so  far  as  the  general  destruction  of  the  insects  is  con- 
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cernecl,  though  they  will  even  there  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving 
destitution ;  but  in  more  thickly  settled  portions  they  will  accomplish 
both  results. 

BBAN-ABSENIO  MASH. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Coqnillett  experimented  with  a  mash  composed  of  bran 
and  arsenic  on  the  devastating  locust  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  so  successful  that  we  quote  his  account  in  full. 

A  reiuedy  that  has  been  yery  saooessful  in  destroying  locnsts  consists  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  bran,  arsenic,  sngar,  and  water.  These  haye  been  nsed  in  different  pro- 
portions, bnt  the  one  that  appears  to  give  the  best  results  consists  of  one  part  by 
weight  of  arsenic,  one  of  sugar,  and  six  of  bran,  to  which  is  added  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  make  a  wet  mash. 

This  preparation  is  nsnally  prepared  in  washtubs  or  half-barrels.  One  of  these  is 
filled  abouc  three-fourths  full  of  dry  bran,  and  to  this  is  added  about  5  pounds  of 
arsenic,  which  is  thoroughly  stirred  through  the  bran  with  a  spade  or  shoyel.  Five 
pounds  of  sugar  is  next  thrown  into  a  pail,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  and  the 
sugar  stirred  until  it  is  dissolved,  when  this  sugar  water  is  added  to  the  bran  and 
aTS«^nio  and  the  three  well  stirred,  more  water  is  added  and  the  stirring  continued 
until  every  portion  of  the  mash  becomes  thoroughly  saturated. 

About  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mash  is  placed  at  the  root  of  each  tree,  shrub,  or  plant 
infested  with  locusts,  dropping  it  in  the  shade  when  this  can  be  done.  In  the  case 
of  low  shrubs  or  plants  nothing  more  need  be  done,  as  the  locusts  will  find  their  way 
to  the  poison,  but  when  large  trees  are  treated  the  locusts  should  be  Jarred  out  of 
them,  or  be  driven  out  with  long  poles. 

I  have  known  locusts  to  be  killed  by  eating  some  of  this  mash  that  had  been  put 
out  over  a  week  previously.  The  poison  works  very  slowly,  and  when  put  out  early 
in  the  morning  will  show  but  little  effect  upon  the  locusts  until  quite  late  in  the  day. 
A  Devastating  Locust  that  I  saw  eating  the  mash  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  was 
still  alive  at  6  in  the  evening,  but  was  dead  when  next  examined  earJy  the  next 
morning. 

Allowing  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mash  to  each  grape  vine  in  the  vineyard—the  vines 
being  7  or  8  feet  apart — this  will  require  about  10  pounds  of  the  dry  bran  (and  arsenic 
and  sugar  in  proportion)  to  each  acre.  The  cost  of  the  material  will  vary,  bnt  should 
not  exceed  50  cents  for  each  acre  of  grapevines,  including  cost  of  labor  for  mixing 
and  applying  it.    For  orchards  the  cost  will  be  much  less  than  this. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  this  mash  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  arsenic 
to  adhere  to  the  particles  of  bran,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  attractive- 
ness, since  bran  is  more  attractive  to  the  locnsts  than  sugar.  This  I  have  demon- 
strated to  my  own  satisfaction.  A  quantity  of  sugar  was  placed  upon  the  ground 
contiguous  to  an  equal  quantity  of  bran  mash ;  when  a  locust  came  to  the  sugar  he 
would  eat  a  little  of  it,  move  on  a  short  distance  and  again  take  a  few  bites  of  the 
sugar,  and  continue  in  this  manner  until  he  reached  the  mash,  when  he  would  settle 
down,  eat  his  fiU,  and  then  move  off.  The  locusts  which  came  to  the  mash  before 
reaching  the  sugar  would,  almost  without  exception,  eat  their  fill  of  the  mash  aud 
then  walk  away,  but  occasionally  one  would  leave  the  mash  and  take  a  few  bites  of 
the  sugar,  only  to  return  to  the  mash  again.  None  of  them  eat  their  fiU  of  the  sugar, 
but  always  manifested  an  evident  preference  for  the  mash. 

This  mash  was  used  upon  about  300  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard  on  the  Buhach 
plantation,  and  about  2  weeks  later  scarcely  a  living  locust  was  to  be  seen  where 
they  could  have  been  counted  by  the  hundred  or  even  thousands  before  the  poison 
had  been  applied,  the  ground  in  many  places  being  literally  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain. 
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SeTDral  other  parties  also  used  ibis  potsonons  mash,  and  bo  far  as  I  was  able  to 
learn,  it  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  eyery  instance. 

By  exercising  only  ordinary  precautions  tbere  need  be  no  fear  of  endangering  the 
lives  of  either  man  or  any  of  the  domestic  animals  in  using  this  poisonous  prepara- 
tion. It  should  be  mixed  in  a  close  room  to  prevent  the  arsenic  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  There  is  no  need  of  touching  the  arsenic  or  the  mixture  with  the 
hands,  as  the  mixing  and  distributing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  spades,  shovels, 
wooden  paddles,  etc. 

Of  course  this  mixture  should  not  be  put  out  in  places  where  poultry  or  any  of  the 
domestic  animals  can  gain  access  to  it.  Upon  the  Bnhach  plantation  were  four  grey- 
hounds and  several  cats  that  were  allowed  to  roam  about  the  plantation  where  this 
mixture  had  been  put  out  for  the  locusts ;  still,  at  the  time  that  I  left  the  plantation— 
about  4  weeks  after  the  poisonous  mixture  had  been  put  out — not  one  of  them  had 
been  killed  either  by  eating  of  the  mixture  itself  or  of  the  locusts  that  had  been  poi- 
soned by  it. 

There  were  also  several  barnyard  fowls  upon  this  plantation,  but  not  one  of  them 
was  poisoned  from  having  eaten  locusts  that  may  have  found  their  way  to  the  poul- 
try range  after  having  eaten  of  the  poisonous  mixture.  Mr.  Boynton,  whose  farm 
adjoins  the  Buhach  plantation  on  the  west,  stated  to  me  that  many  of  the  locusts 
which  bad  eaten  of  the  poisonous  mixture  would  fall  into  an  irrigating  ditch  that 
flowed  through  his  poultry  yard,  and  many  of  the  locusts  were  thus  carried  within 
the  reach  of  bis  fowls ;  still  he  was  not  aware  that  any  of  the  latter  had  died  from  the 
efifects  of  having  eaten  of  the  poisoned  locusts. 

In  fact,  I  did  not  learn  of  a  single  instance  where  this  mixture  had  caused  the  death 
of  any  person,  nor  of  any  domestic  animal,  although  it  was  used  very  extensively  in 
many  parte  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Neither  were  the  birds  killed  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  from  having  eaten  either  of  the  mixture  itself  or  of  the  locusts  that 
had  been  poisoned  by  it.  During  the  4  weeks  following  the  putting  out  of  this  mix- 
ture upon  about  300  acres  of  the  Buhach  plantation,  I  found  only  about  half  a  dozen 
dead  birds  that  had  evidently  met  their  death  through  the  agency  of  this  mixture; 
these  consisted  of  three  or  four  meadow  larks,  a  bee- bird,  and  a  field  sparrow. 

Rabbits  and  hares,  or  *' Jack  rabbits,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  were  destroyed 
in  large  numbers  by  this  mixture.  After  the  greater  number  of  locusts  upon  the 
Buhach  plantation  had  been  destroyed  the  work  of  extermination  was  carried  into  a 
lar^e  patch  of  wild  sunflowers  adjoining  the  plantation  on  the  north,  and  as  one  of 
the  results,  at  least  two  dozen  hares  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives. 

The  four  greyhounds  belonging  to  the  plantation  were  among  these  poisoned  hares 
almost  every  day ;  still  I  never  saw  one  of  them  attempt  to  feed  upon  the  poisoned 
hares;  certain  it  is  that  not  one  of  them  met  his  death  from  this  cause. 

As  the  mixture  is  saturated  with  water  before  it  is  put  among  the  plants  infested 
with  locusts,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  blown  about  by  the  wind ;  and  there  is 
also  very  little  danger  of  its  being  deposited  upon  tbe  fruit  by  the  feet  of  birds  and 
Insects  that  may  have  alighted  upon  the  mixture  and  afterwards  flown  to  and 
alighted  upon  the  fruit.  As  the  mixture  becomes  dry  its  particles  adhere  together, 
forming  a  solid  mass  which  could  not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

I  have  never  seen  this  poisonous  mixture  used  in  grain  fields,  but  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  prove  very  effectual  in  such  fields.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  using  it  in  alfalfa  fields,  but  if  it  were  placed  upon  small  pieces  of  boards  it  could 
doubtless  be  used  witti  entire  safety  in  such  fields ;  but  of  course  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  pasture  any  animal  in  such  fields,  even  after  the  poison  had  been  removed. 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  L 

Fio.  1.— RocKT  Mountain  Locust  :  o,  a,  a,  female  io  different  positions,  oviposit- 
ing; b,  egg- pod  extracted  from  ground,  with  the  end  broken  open;  c,  a  few  eggs 
lying  loose  on  the  ground ;  d,  e,  show  the  earth  partially  removed,  to  illustrate  an 
.egg-masR  already  in  place  and  one  being  placed ;  /,  shows  where  such  a  mass  has 
been  covered  np.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  2.--R0CKY  Mountain  Locust  :  Anal  characters  of  female,  showing  horny  valves. 
(After  Riley.) 

Fig.  3.— Rocky  Mountain  Locust  :  Enlarged  end  of  body  of  female,  showing  the 
method  of  oviposition ;  J,  the  oviduct ;  ^,  the  egg-guide,  and  egg  issuing  from  homy 
valves.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  4.— Egg  of  Rocky  Mountain  Locust:  a,  showing  sculpture  of  outer  shell; 
b,  the  same,  very  highly  magnitied ;  c,  the  inner  shell  just  before  hatching,  (After 
RUey). 

Fig.  5.— Egg-mass  of  Rocky  Mountain  Locust:  a,  from  the  side,  within  burrow; 
b,  from  beneath ;  0,  from  above,  enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  6.— The  Drum  Locust-crusher  :  Plan  view. 

Fig.  7.— Thb  Drum  Locust-crusher  :  Vertical  section. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1.— The  Simpson  Locust-ckusiier  :  Perspective  view. 

Fig.  2.— The  Simpson  Locust-crusher  :  Sectional  view. 

Fig.  3.— The  Simpson  Locust- crusher;  Sectional  view,  when  ready  to 

remove  the  insects. 
Fig.  4.— The  Hoos  Locust-crusher  :  Top  view. 
Fig.  5.— The  Hoos  Locust  crusher:  Vertical  section. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  III. 

Fig.  1.— The  Hoos  Locust-crusher:  Side  view. 
Fig.  2.— The  Hansberry  Locust-crusher  :  Top  view. 
Fig.  3.— The  Hansberhy  Locust- crusher:  Front  view. 
Fig.  4.— The  Hansberry  Locust-crusher  :  Sectional  view. 
Fig.  5.— The  Hansberry  Locust- crusher:  Slide  attachment. 
Fig.  6.— The  Kenworthy  Locust-machine  :  Plan  view. 
Fig.  7.— The  Kenworthy  Locust- machine:  Side  view. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  1.  The  Peteler  Locust- crushing  Machine:  Front  view. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  V. 

Fig.  1.— The  Petklrr  Locust-crushing  Machine  :  Side  view. 
Fig.  2.— The  King  Suction  Machine  :  Front  view. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VI. 
Fig.  1.— The  King  Suction  Machine  :  Side  view,  in  operation. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  1.— The  Canfield  Coal-oil  Pan  :  Perspective  view. 
Fig.  2.— The  Canfield  Coal- oil  Pan  :  Longitudinal  view. 
Fig.  3.— The  Adams  Locust-pan. 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VIIL 

Fig.  1.— Thb  Price  Oil-pan. 

Fig.  2.— Simple  Coal-oil  Pan. 

Fig.  3.— The  Anderson  Coal-oil  Contrivance. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  1.— The  Korbins  Coal-tar  Pan. 

Fig.  2.— The  Flory  Locust-machine:  Front  view,  in  operation. 

Fig.  3.— The  Flory  Locust-machine  :  Side  view  of  frame. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  X 
Fig.  1.— The  Riley  Locust-c  .tcher. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  1.— Thb  Wilson-Rhode  Locust-catcher:  Side  view. 
Fig.  2.--THE  Wilson-Rhode  Locust-catcher  :  Top  view. 
Fig.  3.— The  Godard  Locust-catcher  :  Plan  view. 
Fig.  4. — ^The  Godard  Locust-catcher  :  Vertical  section. 
Fig.  5.— The  Godard  Locust-catcher:  End  view  of  frame. 
Fig.  6.— The  Benson  Locust-catcher  :  Plan  view. 
Fig.  7.— The  Benson  Locust-catcher:  Vertical  section. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  XIL 

Fig.  I. —The  Hutchins  Locust-catcher:  Top  view. 
Fig.  2.— The  Hutchins  Locust-catcher  :  Sectional  view. 
Fig.  3.— The  Sylvester  Locust-catcher. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Ageicultuee, 

Division  op  Entomology, 
Washington^  2>.  0.,  January  5,  1892. 
Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  Bulletin  No.  26  of 
this  Division,   'it  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  past  year  (1891)^  a  summary  of  which  has  been  included  in 
your  annual  report. 
Respectfully, 

C.  V.  Riley, 

Entomologist 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture* 
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REPORTS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  PRACTICAL 
WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  the  agent  of  the  Division  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  was 
sent  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  early  in  August,  and  much  of  his 
time  for  a  month  or  so  previous  to  his  departure  was  taken  up  with 
preparations  for  the  journey.  The  course  of  experiments  assigned  to 
him  was  therefore  interrupted,  and  there  is  no  formal  report  from  him 
the  present  season.  The  reports  of  the  other  agents  are  included  in 
this  Bulletin,  including  a  report  of  the  season's  observations  upon  the 
Boll  Worm  by  Mr.  Mally.  These  reports  are  little  more  than  summaries 
of  the  work  performed  by  each  of  these  agents.  Special  investigations 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  assigned  to  them  and  upon  matters  of 
immediate  importance  reports  have  been  received  at  different  times 
through  the  year  and  summarized  in  short  articles  in  Insect  Life. 

Mr.  Bruner's  report  includes  only  a  brief  account  of  the  injurious  in- 
sects which  have  been  most  prominent  during  the  year  in  Nebraska. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
destructive  locusts,  a  frill  account  of  which  will  be  published  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  27. 

Mr.  Coquillett  gives  a  fall  account  of  his  work  upon  California  scale- 
insects,  and  includes  many  new  facts  and  the  results  of  a  number  of 
imjmrtant  exi>eriments.  His  report  upon  the  work  of  the  destnictive 
locusts  of  Calilbmia  during  1891  will  also  be  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  27. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  gives  in  her  report  her  usual  summary  of  the 
injurious  insects  of  the  season  in  Missouri  and  of  experiments  with  in- 
secticides. 

Prof.  Osl)om,  in  addition  to  a  report  upon  the  destructive  locusts  of 
Kansas,  has  submitted  a  repoit  upon  the  insects  of  the  season  in  Iowa, 
and  includes  with  this  an  account  of  some  successful  trials  with  a  sin- 
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gle  coal-oil  pan  against  leaf-hoppers  and  yonng  locustSi  and  otber  in- 
sects injurious  to  pastures. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  reported  last  year  upon  the  deydopment  of  the 
Hessian  Fly^  indicating  the  desirability  of  late  sowing  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  fall  attack.  He  has  found  the  present  season  that  "vv^here 
this  late  sowing  is  practiced  a  procrastination  in  preparing  the  gx-onnd 
for  seeding  leads  to  the  development  of  other  injurious  insects^  yizy  the 
larv»  of  certain  Crane-flies  upon  which  he  reports  this  year  in  full 
He  recommends  plowing  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  early  part 
of  September,  and  refraining  from  seeding  until  later. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  experiments 
in  Apiculture,  reports  ui>on  a  series  of  investigations  which  he  car- 
ried out  during  the  season  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Larrabee. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  work  on  the  bibli- 
ography of  economic  entomology,  but  was  requested  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Gypsy  Moth,  and  the  report  on  that  insect  ajid  on 
the  work  being  done  against  it  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  also 
included. 

O-  V.  B. 
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BEPOET  UPOK  IKSECT  DEPREDATIONS  IK  NEBRASKA 

FOR  1891. 


By  Lawrence  Bruner,  Special  Agent, 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Lincoln,  Nkrr.,  October  11,  ISOl. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  past  custom  I  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  results 
of  my  labors  as  special  field  agent  for  Nebraska,  engaged  in  the  studies  of  life-his- 
tories and  habits  of  insects  related  to  agriculture  during  the  past  summer.  In  pre- 
senting this  report  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  record  a  season  of  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  raya;;es  of  most  of  our  common  insect  pests,  but  wish  that  it  might 
have  been  even  better  in  this  respect  than  it  has,  for  during  years  when  insect  depre- 
dations are  comparatively  light  and  scarcely  noticeable  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  as 
mnch  as  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  entire  production  of  a  country  is  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

While  we  have  had  comparative  immunity  from  insect  ravages  here  in  Nebraska, 
it  has  not  been  so  in  some  other  States.    Even  here  we  have  been  obliged  to  recog- 
nize a  few  species  as  beiug  more  than  ordinarily  abundant  and  destructive.    These 
will  be  mentioned  briefly  in  the  following  pages. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lawrence  Bruner. 
C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S.  Entomologist, 


The  present  summer  has  been  an  extraordinary  one  for  Nebraska  as 
fiEur  as  its  agricultural  interests  are  concerned.  We  have  had  abundant 
crops  of  nearly  every  one  of  our  staple  products,  and  our  climatic  condi- 
tions have  been  such  as  to  indicate  even  better  results  for  next  year. 
But  few  insect  enemies  appeared  in  destructive  numbers,  and  these  few 
only  in  limited  areas.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  below,  along  with 
a  few  notes  on  their  occurrence  and  habits. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSECTS. 

The  Corn-root  Worm,  Biabrotica  longicomis^  appears  to  be  alarmingly 
on  the  increase  over  many  of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State.  During 
the  past  summer  it  has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  new  localities, 
and  has  been  noted  as  especially  numerous  in  some  of  the  counties 
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along  the  Elkbom  Eiver.  Everywhere  that  it  has  been  reports  as 
uncommonly  destructive  investigations  reveal  the  fact  that  rotation  in 
crops  is  not  practiced,  but  that  corn  is  ]ilanted  year  after  year  upon 
the  same  grounds.  This  fact  alone  would  account  for  its  increase  and 
spread,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments  by  different 
entomologists  as  well  as  by  farmers  themselves.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion during  the  past  summer  to  make  sjiecial  efforts  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  this  insect  had  other  food  plants  in  this  region,  but  my  absence 
flx)m  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  this  would  have  been 
under  way  made  this  investigation  impossible,  and  it  must  be  under- 
taken next  year. 

The  Green-striped  Maple  Worm. — ^This  insect  continues  to  strip  our 
silver  maples  of  their  leaves  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  Usu- 
ally the  spring  brood  does  not  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  entirely 
defoliate  the  trees;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  next  brood  is  numerous  enough 
to  do  this.  Thus  far  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  induce  the  owners  of  property  to  do  anything  toward  protect- 
ing their  shade  trees  from  the  injuries  of  this  and  other  insect  enemies. 
They  will  do  everything  but  the  right  thing,  even  to  bandaging  them 
with  cotton  (medicated)  as  a  protection  againt  this  and  similar  moths. 
As  matters  appear  at  present  we  will  have  an  abundant  crop  of  Maide 
Worms  in  this  part  of  the  country  next  year  again ;  also  a  number  of 
bared  trees  along  the  streets  to  advertise  the  ignorance  of  our  people 
as  to  the  life-history  of  this  insect. 

Lyda  sp. — During  the  month  of  June  specimens  of  the  larvse  of  some 
species  of  sawfly,  belonging  to  the  genus  Lyda,  were  received  from  a 
number  of  correspondents  residing  in  various  portions  of  central  Ne- 
braska. These  "  slugs ''  were  said  to  comj^letely  defoliate  the  wild  plum 
trees  of  the  respective  localities  from  which  the  reports  and  specimens 
came.  None  of  the  mature  insects  were  reared  or  re^jeived,  hence  1 
can  not  say  to  which  species  they  belonged. 

The  Gooseberry  Span-worm. — ^Tliis  insect  attracted  especial  attention 
during  the  year.  The  larvae  of  this  moth  appeared  in  great  numlM^rs 
in  portions  of  some  of  the  newer  settled  regions  to  the  north  and  west 
of  here,  where  in  many  cases  they  completi^ly  defoliated  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes.  Over  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  reported  at  all.  This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  insectivorous  birds  and  parasitic  insects  in  greater  num- 
bers where  the  country  has  been  settled  for  a  longer  time.  Such  is 
evidently  the  reason  for  having  most  of  my  inquiries  come  from  the 
newer  settled  districts. 

SUGAK   BEET  INSECTS, 

A  study  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Sugar  Beet  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  with  the  results  of  adding  several 
species  to  the  list  as  published  last  year.    Beyond  these  additions  no 
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new  facts  of  importance  have  come  to  light 5  nor  do  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  change  my  recommendations  of  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion 
and  the  arsenical  sprays  as  remedies  against  the  attacks  of  insects 
upon  this  plant. 

Monoxia  guttulata  Lee. — This  leaf-beetle  has  been  sent  to  me  from 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn, 
who  reports  it  as  very  injurious  to  the  Sugar  Beet  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. He  also  stated  that  he  had  found  three  teaspoonfiils  of  Paris 
green  in  4  gallons  of  water,  in  which  4  ounces  of  whale  oil  and  soft  soap 
had^been  dissolved,  to  be  an  effective  remedy  without  injuring  the  foli- 
age. He  suggests  that  probably  the  poison  would  have  been  equally 
effective  without  the  whale  oil  and  soap. 

Prof.  Washburn  also  reports  that  he  has  taken  Hippodamia  convergens 
and  Diabrotica  vittata  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  Sugar  Beet  in  his 
State.  The  latter  insect  has  also  been  taken  here  in  Nebraska  during 
the  present  year  while  feeding  on  leaves  of  both  the  ordinary  and 
the  Sugar  Beet.  Diabrotica  longicornis  has  also  been  collected  ui)on 
this  plant  two  or  three  times  here  at  Lincoln.  Whether  or  not  it  feeds 
upon  the  beet,  I  can  not  say  at  present,  since  the  matter  ha«  not  been 
verified  by  actual  observation. 

Cutworms, — In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  larvae  of  several  of 
these  insects  were  very  plentiful  upon  the  experimental  farm  here  at 
Lincoln,  where  they  almost  destroyed  the  entire  crop  of  Sugar  Beets 
growing  upon  two  of  the  plats.  One  noticeable  fact  in  this  connection 
was  that  where  there  had  been  fall  plowing  and  plowing  again  this  3^ear 
but  few  of  the  worms  were  present  and  consequently  little  injury  was 
done  to  the  beets  growing  on  such  portions  of  the  field. 

CABBAGE   INSECTS. 

Cabbage  Butterflies. — ^These  insects  were  not  especially  numerous  over 
the  State  during  the  year,  but  are  referred  to  here  simply  because  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  reported  "new"  remedy  against  them.  To 
say  the  least,  it  is  unique  as  well  as  simple,  if  it  proves  as  effectual 
as  is  claimed  for  it.  This  remedy  was  brought  to  my  notice  about  two 
weeks  ago  (September  29)  while  at  West  Point,  my  old  home,  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  my  work  for  the  Division  of  Entomology.  The 
remedy  is  simply  this:  The  cabbage  plants  are  sprinkled  with  ordi- 
nary com  meal  while  they  are  wet  with  dew  or  immediately  after  a  rain 
so  the  meal  will  cling  to  the  leaves  at  all  points.  My  informant  cer- 
tainly had  nice  cabbages  that  wore  free  from  worms,  and  all  he  had  done 
in  the  way  of  a  preventive  or  remedy  was  to  use  this  com  meal  as  above 
directed  or  ex])lained.  He  claimed  that  in  a  few  days  after  sprinkling 
on  the  me^l  all  the  worms  would  be  found  dea^l  and  turned  black,  cling- 
ing to  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Several  cabbages  that  had  purposely 
been  left  untreated  were  rather  full  of  the  caterpillars  of  different  sizes. 
In  order  to  test  the  corn -meal  remedy  for  myself  1  treated  these.    On 
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the  10th  of  October  I  received  the  cabbages  thus  treated  by  express 
just  as  they  were  when  cut  from  the  roots.  The  accompanying  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

The  worms  seem  to  become  torpid  at  first — at  least  inactive,  and  then  seem  to  dry  ap. 
How  the  meal  acts  on  the  worms  I  can  not  say.  Can  not  say  whether  they  e&t  it  hr 
itself  or  whether  it  gets  mixed  up  with  the  leaves  they  eat,  or  whether  the  meal  that 
gets  on  them,  by  adhering  to  them,  act«  like  poison  on  them.  The  meal  does  not  seem 
to  do  any  good  nnless  there  is  a  heavy  dew  on  the  cabbages  and  it  will  adhere  -welL 
Perhaps  they  get  killed  by  the  meal  getting  on  them  while  the  dew  is  on  them.  Bnt 
I  think  not. 

When  the  cabbages  were  received  by  me  the  worms  were  dead  and 
partly  dried  up,  just  as  they  had  been  described  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  give  the  facts  as  they  appear  here. 

Meodes  tricostatu. — A  cabbage  pest  in  the  shape  of  a  rather  active, 
cylindrical,  grayish-brown  Coleopterous  larva  was  noted  for  the  first 
time  during  the  past  spring  here  at  Lincoln.    In  some  of  our  market 
gardens  this  larva  did  even  more  injury  than  was  committed  by  the 
various  cutworms  that  were  quite  plentiful  and  against  which  we  are 
obliged  to  contend  every  spring.    This  larva  not  only  attacked  cab- 
bages, but  also  showed  a  decided  inclination  to  feed  ui>on  various  other 
products  of  the  garden.    It  was  also  found  to  be  a  general  feeder  both 
upon  the  prairies  and  in  the  fields  where  it  even  attacked  the  \vee<l«. 
By  placing  si)eciniens  of  nearly  lull-grown  larvae  into  a  bre^Mling  cage 
it  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  found  that  from  them  ^developed  the 
common  Uleodes  tri<^08tata.    This  insect  appears  to  be  greatly  on  the 
increase  here  in  Nebraska,  and  especially  does  it  seem  to  be  increasing 
over  the  settled  portions. 

While  speaking  of  this  beetle,  it  might  be  well  to  record  the  fact  that 
I  have  very  frequently  observed  attached  to  the  elytra  of  tricostata  and 
opaca  the  eggs  of  some  Tachina  fly.  In  several  instances  as  many  as 
three  or  four  of  such  eggs  were  observed  upon  the  back  of  a  single 
beetle.  No  effort  has  been  made  by  me  to  rear  these  Tachinids,  nor 
even  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  eggs  had  hatched,  and,  if  so, 
whether  or  not  the  young  maggots  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  bodies 
of  the  beetles. 
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EEPORT  OK  THE  SCALE  INSECTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


By  D.  W.  COQUILLETT. 


LETTER  OF  BUBMllTAL. 

Los  Angbles,  Cal.,  October  17, 1801, 
Sm :  I  herewith  snbmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1891,  consisting  of  notes  on 
the  principal  kinds  of  scale-insects  found  in  this  State,  together  with  the  remedies 
employed  for  their  destruction. 

The  Fluted  or  Cottony-cushion  Scale  {Icerya  purchasi  Mask.)  has  been  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  Australian  Ladybird  ( Vedalia  cardinalis  Muls.)  first  imported  into 
southern  California  by  this  Division  under  your  direction.  The  propagating  houses 
erected  at  San  Gabriel  by  our  State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  the  suggestion  of  its 
president,  and  especially  intended  to  preserve  these  Ladybirds  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  winter  season,  were  not  stocked  with  the  lady- 
birds until  nearly  half  of  the  winter  season  had  passed  by ;  from  these  houses  a  groat 
many  colonies  of  these  useful  insects  were  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  State 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  none  are  in  either  of  the  houses  at  the  present 
time  and  I  am  informed  that  none  will  bo  on  hand  for  distribution  before  next  March. 
Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  A.  F.  Kercheval,  of  this  city,  formerly  the  President  ot 
our  County  Board  of  Horticulture,  infested  with  the  leery  as  a  large  patch  of  nettles 
growing  in  the  hills,  several  miles  from  any  cultivated  orchard,  and  later,  after  the 
Jceryashad  become  very  numerous  upon  these  nettles,  he  introduced  a  number  of 
the  ladybirds  among  them,  so  that  at  the  present  time  these  ladybirds  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  source  in  sufficent  numbers  to  meet  aU  local  demands.  In  accord- 
ance with  your  instructions  I  had  a  tent  erected  over  an  orange  tree  in  this  city  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  a  sufficient  number  of  Iceryas  to  serve  as  food  for  the  Lady- 
birds intended  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries,  since  I  have  heretofore  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  of  these  for  this  purpose  from  other  sources. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

D.  W.  COQUILT.KTT, 

Prof.  C.V.Riley, 

U,  S,  Entomologist 


NOTES  ON  SCALE  INSECTS, 

In  this  State  there  is  no  class  of  insects  more  destructive  to  fruit 
trees  than  those  commonly  known  as  scale  insects.  Other  insects  may 
occasionally  strip  the  tree  of  its  leaves  or  rob  it  of  its  finiit,  but  none 
appear  over  such  wide  areas  and  cause  such  widespread  destruction  to 
the  trees  themselves  as  do  these  insidious,  highly  destructive  pests. 
Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  has  been  written  upon  the  habits  and 
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early  stfiges  of  these  inseits.  A  few  observations  of  this  nature  are 
given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  the  year  1880,  fur- 
nished by  the  former  Entomologist,  who  sx)eut  a  few  weeks  in  this  State 
during  the  year  above  mentioned.  The  habits  and  natural  history 
of  the  Fluted  or  Cottony  Scale  (Iverya  purchasi  Mask.)  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  out  and  a  complete  account  has  been  published  by 
Prof.  Riley  in  the  former  reports  and  bulletins  of  this  Department.  I 
have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  written  and  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  this  pest. 

The  following  notes  ui)on  various  kinds  of  scale  insects  occurring  in 
this  State  were  taken  by  the  writer  during  a  residence  of  about  eight 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  Stat4',  and,  although  of  a  fragmentary 
nature,  will  still  throw  some  light  upon  the  habits  and  early  stages  of 
these  i)ests.  To  these  notes  I  have  added  my  exi>erienco  with  various 
remedies  employed  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects. 

The  Red  Scale. 
{Aspidiotun  aurantii  Mask.) 

This  at  the  i)resent  time  is  the  most  injurious  scale-insect  that  our 
growers  of  citrus  fruits  have  to  contend  with.  As  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  leam  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  State  in  the  year  1879,* 
upon  lemon  trees  brought  from  Australia  and  planted  in  one  of  the 
orange  groves  of  this  city.  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  a  large  orange  and  lemon  grove  almost  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  these  infested  trees  were  planted,  informed  me  that  when  he  first 
saw  the  Red  Scales  upon  these  imported  trees  he  feared  that  they  would 
prove  to  be  a  great  i>est,  and  exi)res8ed  his  fears  to  the  owner  of  the 
trees,  advising  him  to  destroy  the  infested  trees  with  fire.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  but  shortly  afterward  was  taken  sick  and  die<l,  and 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  who  clahned 
that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  destroy  any  of  the  property  placed  in  his 
care,  and  therefore  the  infested  trees  were  allowed  to  stand  and  the 
scale  spread  from  them  to  the  adjoining  groves  until  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  eradicate  them. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  these  infested  trees  were  brought  to 
Los  Angeles  others  from  the  same  locality,  and  like  them  also  infested 
with  the  Bed  Scale,  were  taken  to  Orange  and  idanted  in  one  of  the 
groves  there;  and  from  these  trees  almost  every  citrus  grove  in  that 
locality  became  infested  with  thetje  pests. 

The  number  of  broods  that  this  species  produces  in  one  season  is  not 
definitely  known,  and  doubtless  varies  with  the  character  of  the  sea- 
son, hot  weather  accelerating  their  development,  while  cool  weather 
retards  it..  From  observation  which  I  have  made  it  is  quite  evident 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  at  least  four  generations  are  produced  in  one 


*  Facta  which  we  have  not  apace  to  detail  here  make  it  tolerahly  certain  that  the 
Bed  Scale  waa  iutroduced  at  leaat  several  yeara  prior  to  this  date. — C.  V.  Et 
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year.  The  adnlt  female  deposits  eggs,  but  these  are  in  such  advanced 
s^tage  of  development  that  they  usually  hatch  out  within  twenty-four 
liours  after  being  deposited.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note  book  that 
on  the  28th  of  May,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  beneath  an 
adult  female  of  this  species  one  recently  hatched  young  scale-insect  and 
two  eggs,  all  of  them  being  of  a  pale  yellow  color;  one  of  these  eggs 
hatched  out  a  few  hours  after  I  found  it  and  the  other  hatched  out  the 
day  following  its  discovery.  The  young  scale-insect  from  the  last-men- 
tioned egg  had  formed  a  thin  white  scale  over  it  by  8  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  scale  being  regularly  hemispherical  in  shape.  This  spe- 
cies evidently  breeds  during  every  month  of  the  year.  I  hasve  found 
adult  males  early  in  the  month  of  March  and  as  late  as  October.  Early 
in  March  I  have  seen  the  young  scale-insects  crawling  about,  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  July  adult  females  maybe  found  upon  the  green  fruit, 
which  usually  sets  in  February  or  March.  The  greatest  increase,  how- 
ever, occurs  during  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
While  theEed  Scale  prefers  citrus  trees  to  .all  others,  and  i)robabIy 
could  not  maintain  itself  for  a  succession  of  years  upon  any  other  kind 
of  tree  or  plant,  still  I  have  frequently  found  adults  of  this  species 
upon  the  following  plants  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  infested 
citrus  trees : 

^   Engbsh  Walnut,  Castor  Bean, 

Eucalyptus,  Kennedya  rubicundaj 

Acacia,  Passion  Flower, 

Pear,  Fuchsia, 

Bose,  Solanum  douglmiij 

Camphor  Tree,  Bidens  sp.. 

Grape,  Solidago  californicay 

California  Palm,  and  various  other  weeds. 

Date  Palm, 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  young  English  walnut  tree  the  bark  of  which 
was  as  thickly  infested  with  Eed  Scales  as  any  citrus  tree  could  bej  it 
was  growing  only  a  few  yards  from  several  orange  trees  on  which  these 
scales  were  extremely  abundant. 

Among  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Eed  Scale  the  Twice-stabbed  Lady- 
bird (Ohilocorus  hivulnerus  MiUs.)  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and 
widespread;  T  have  repeatedly  seen  the  larva  of  this  ladybird  tear  off 
the  upper  scale  and  feed  upon  the  scale-insect  itself,  and  in  some  in- 
stances folly  one-half  of  the  scales  on  several  of  the  oranges  and  lem- 
ons had  been  destroyed  by  these  larvae.  For  some  reason,  at  present 
unknown,  this  ladybird  never  becomes  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep 
these  scale-insects  within  due  limits,  even  in  restricted  localities.  About 
one  year  ago  Mr.  A.  Kercheval,  of  this  city,  at  that  time  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Horticulture,  inclosed  in  a  tent  one 
of  his  orange  trees  quite  thickly  infested  with  the  Eed  Scale,  and  then 
introduced  into  this  tent  a  large  number  of  these  ladybirds,  for  the 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  were  capable  of  freeing  this  one  tree  of 
the  Red  Scales;  but  after  waiting  several  months  he  found  that  the 
ladybirds  had  not  made  any  appreciable  headway  against  the  Scales, 
the  latter  being  quite  as  numerous  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  lady- 
birds were  first  confined  in  the  tent  with  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1890,  I  found  two  of  these  ladybirds  to 
the  underside  of  whose  bodies  was  attached  a  fungus  growth  of  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  very  noticeable  even  to  the  naked  eye.  These  8i>eci- 
mens  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Eoland  Thaxter,  the  Mycologist  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  these  low  forms  of  plant  life,  and  he  ascertained  th^t  this 
yellowish  fungus  belonged  to  a  new  genus  and  species  which  he  has 
since  characterized  under  the  name  of  ffesperomyces  virescens.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  fungus  would  ultimately  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  Ladybirds,  since  Dr.  Thaxter  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs: 

The  LabonlbeniacesD  constitate  a  small  group  of  very  peculiar  and  minute  forms 
which  have  been  placed  by  De  Bary  among  the  doubtful  Ascomycetes.  Their  para- 
sitism is  an  external  one,  which  apparently  results  in  little,  if  any,  inconvenience 
to  the  host,  each  individual  being  fixed  by  a  pedicellate  attachment  to  the  legs, 
thorax,  or  other  portion  of  the  affected  insect.  (Memoirs  Boston  Society  Natural 
History,  Vol.  iv,  p.  135.) 

Another  ladybird  whose  larva  I  have  found  feeding  ui)on  the  Red 
Scale  is  an  undetermined  species  of  Scymnus,  closely  related  to  Seym- 
nus  margimcolUs  Mann.,  but  having  a  distinct  metallic,  somewhat 
brassy  tinge  upon  the  wing  cases.  This  ladybird  measures  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  light  red- 
dish color,  the  wing  cases  black,  with  a  slight  brassy  tinge  and  thickly 
covered  with  rather  short,  light-colored  hairs.  Its  larva  has  never 
been  described  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  is  of  the  same  general  form  as 
the  other  ladybird  larvae,  being  broadest  at  the  middle  and  somewhat 
tapering  toward  each  end.  The  color  varies  from  a  brownish  gray  to 
olive  brown,  and  in  the  younger  individuals  even  to  a  blackish  brown. 
In  the  middle  of  the  back  on  segments  from  4  to  7  is  a  lighter, 
somewhat  pinkish  stripe,  darkest  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  front  part 
of  segment  4  it  is  encroached  upon  by  the  dark  ground  color.  There 
is  sometimes  a  whitish  stripe  on  each  side  of  segments  2  and  3. 
Low  down  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  two  rows  of  black  warts  sit- 
uated on  whitish  spots,  each  wart  giving  forth  a  cluster  of  several  short 
whitish  bristles.  On  the  back  are  two  rows  of  similar  but  much  smaller 
warts,  those  on  segments  4  to  7  being  light-colored.  The  head  is 
brownish  gray,  with  the  sides  more  blackish.  The  ftill-grown  larva 
measures  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  length.  When  about  to  as- 
sume the  pupa  form  it  attaches  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body  to 
some  convenient  object  and  after  a  short  time  the  skin  splits  open  at 
the  front  end  and  is  gradually  worked  backwards  until  it  covers  only 
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tlie  last  one  or  two  segments  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain.  The  pupa  is  of  the  usual  form  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color, 
except  that  the  back  and  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  tinged  with 
orange  yellow.  The  entire  pupa  is  thinly  covered  with  short  light  yel- 
lowish hairs.  It  measures  about  one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  length.  One 
of  these  larva  assumed  the  pupa  form  on  the  14th  of  July  and  was 
changed  to  a  beetle  six  days  later. 

I  have  seen  numerous  thickly  infested  oranges  and  lemons  upon  each 
of  which  were  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  of  these  larvae,  while  the  scales 
were  so  torn  up  as  to  give  the  infested  fruit  a  roughened  appearance 
very  noticeable  ux)on  a  slight  inspection.  I  have  also  found  this  larva 
upon  apple  trees  infested  with  the  Woolly  Aphis  {Schizoneura  lanigera 
Hausm.),  and  in  such  cases  the  larva  frequently  attaches  to  the  bris- 
tles on  various  parts  of  its  body  portions  of  the  woolly  substance  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  its  victims. 

Besides  the  larvae  of  these  two  ladybirds,  I  have  also  seen  the  larva  of 
the  California  Lace- wing  {Chrysopa  calif  arnica  Coq.)  feeding  upon  the 
Red  Scale.    Almost  every  fruit-grower  in  southern  California  is  famil- 
iar with  the  appearance  of  these  active,  pale  gray  larvae  which  have 
somewhat  the  api>earance  of  miniature  alligators,  and  provided  with  a 
pair  of  long,  slender,  pincer-like  jaws  projecting  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  head.    Li  attacking  a  Red  Scale  this  larva  inserts  its  right  man- 
dible, or  jaw,  beneath  the  scale,  then  presses  the  tip  of  its  other  mandible 
against  the  upper  side  of  the  scale,  thus  bringing  the  scale-insect  be- 
tween the  tips  of  its  mandibles;  in  this  way  it  extracts  the  juices  of  the 
scale  through  its  right  mandible  which,  being  hollow,  answers  this  pur- 
X)Ose  admirably.    These  larvae  feed  upon  a  great  variety  of  insects  and 
their  eggs,  and  even  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  each  other,  the  stronger 
attacking  and  devouring  or  rather  extracting  the  juices  of  the  weaker 
ones,  while  the  latter  take  this  proceediDg  as  a  matter  of  course,  never 
so  much  as  making  the  least  show  at  resistance.   It  is  doubtless  largely 
due  to  this  cannibalistic  propensity  of  theirs  that  these  highly  benefi- 
cial insects  do  not  become  more  numerous  and  render  greater  service  to 
the  horticulturist  by  destroying  the  noxious  insects  that  infest  his  trees 
and  plants.    Their  numbers  are  also  still  further  decimated  by  the  at- 
tacks of  internal  parasites.    From  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  this  Lace- 
wing  I  have  bred  no  less  than  four  difterent  kinds  of  these  parasites, 
only  one  of  which,  the  Isodromus  iceryce  Howard,  has  as  yet  been  de- 
scribed.   These  parasites  seldom  issue  until  after  the  Lace- wing  larva 
has  spun  its  cocoon.    The  parasitic  larvae  spin  no  cocoons  of  their  own, 
but  assume  the  pupa  form  within  the  cocoons  of  their  hosts,  and,  after 
being  changed  to  the  perfect  or  winged  state,  they  gnaw  irregular 
holes  usually  in  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  out  of  which  thej^  escape.    I 
have  bred  two  of  the  parasitic  Isodromus  from  a  single  pupa  of  the 
Lace-wing,  while  from  another  pupa  issued  sixteen  specimens  of  an 
]indetermined  species  of  Tetrastichus,    0(  ^h^  o^%^  tWP  fetods  of  para« 
21382— No.  26 2 
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Rites  referred  to  above,  one  of  which  is  a  Pteromalus  and  the  otlier  a 
Perilampus,  only  one  specimen  has  thus  far  issued  from  a  single  pupa 
of  the  Lace- wing. 

Besides  the  losses  in  their  ranks  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the** 
internal  parasites,  and  the  losses  sustained  through  the  cannibalistic 
habits  of  their  fellows,  the  Lace-wings  suffer  still  further  from  the  at- 
tacks of  spiders,  which  I  have  occasionally  seen  feeding  ujwn  the  e^jgs 
of  this  insect  as  well  as  upon  the  adult  Lace-wing  itself.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  this  insect  are  elevated  on  the  tip 
of  a  slender  pedicel,  an  evident  provision  of  nature  to  protect  them 
from  the  rapacious  jaws  of  the  Lace-wing  larvce,  still  many  of  them, 
as  just  stated,  fall  a  prey  to  spiders  and  doubtless  also  to  vaiious  kinds 
of  predaceous  insects,  or  even  to  the  attacks  of  the  Lace-wing  larv* 
themselves,  as  if  nature  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  scheming  and 
cunning  of  her  many  children.  With  all  of  these  drawbacks  to  con- 
tend with,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  Lace- wing  larvae  never 
become  more  numerous  than  they  have  at  any  time  in  the  past.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  evidently  not  within  our  power  to  change  the  exist- 
ing conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  these  larvae  would  become  so 
numerous  as  to  free  our  plants  and  trees  of  the  noxious  insects  that 
infest  them. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  enemies  of  the  Red  Scale  there  are  also 
other  agencies  not  at  i)resent  clearly  understood,  but  which  occasionally 
very  materially  lessen  the  numbers  of  these  pests.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  H.  F.  Gardner,  of  Orange,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  the  same 
name,  drew  my  attention  to  the  fac*t  that  a  large  percentngeof  the  Red 
Scales  of  all  sizes  upon  his  orange  and  lemon  trees,  as  well  as  of  the 
Black  Scales  (Lecanium  olew  Bern.)  upon  his  olive  trees  were  dead, 
although  they  had  not  been  treated  with  any  kind  of  insecticide.  A 
close  ins[)ection  of  his  trees  revealed  the  fact  that  ftilly  80  per  cent  of 
the  Red  Scales  upon  these  partii^ular  trees  were  dead,  while  upon  the 
adjoining  olive  trees  we  found  only  a  single  colony  of  Black  Scales  still 
alive.  This  latter  colony  was  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  contained 
about  a  dozen  individuals  of  all  sizes.  All  of  the  other  Black  Scales 
upon  the  trees  that  I  examined  were  dead  and  dry.  In  neighboring 
orange  groves  I  also  found  several  trees  upon  which  fiiUy  60  per  cent 
of  the  Red  Scales  of  all  sizes  were  dead.  Thinking  that  perhai)s  these 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  some  low  form  of  fungus,  I  submitted 
specimens  of  them  to  Mr.  Galloway,  the  Mycologist  of  thisr  Department, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  examined  for  traces  of  such  fungus,  and 
under  date  of  October  11,  1889,  Miss  E.  A.  Southworth,  the  Assistant 
Mycologist,  wrote  me  as  follows  conceining  them: 

I  have  exammed  the  scales  on  the  lemons  and  find  that  the  black  ones  are  covered 
with  a  fnngus  which  also  spreads  over  the  fruit  to  some  extent.  Whether  or  not 
this  fungus  is  what  kills  the  scales  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  find  a  little 
of  the  fungus  on  some  of  the  scales  that  seem  to  be  living,  which  would  indicate 
that  it  does  attack  the  Uving  ones  aud  destroys  them. 
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Tn  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  fiirtlier  information  upon  this  subject  Miss 
South  worth  wrote  me  as  foHows,  under  date  of  November  2, 1889: 

I  think  the  fungus  which  I  found  on  the  oranj^e  scale  is  a  Capnodiumy  although 
tliere  is  an  unusual  absence  of  effused  mycelium,  the  spores  appearing  to  be  borne 
mainly  on  upright  couidiophores.  It  is  in  the  conidial  stage  and  no  pycnidia  or 
perithecia  are  present.  It  is  accordingly  impossible -to  be  certain  of  the  species, 
although  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  C  dtri.  This  species  has  now,  however, 
been  changed  to  Meliolu  citri, 

I  do  not  think  I  stated  positively  that  I  found  the  fungus  on  living  scales.  I  found 
it  sparingly  on  Red  Scales,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  they  were  living. 

The  fungus  referred  to  as  Capnodium  citri  is  the  same  kind  that 
causes  the  "  black-smut '^  on  citrus  aqd  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  is  sup- 
I>08ed  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  excretions  of  various  kinds  of 
insects  that  feed  upon  the  sap  of  the«e  tree^.  It  seems  very  probable, 
tJierefore,  that  this  fungus  would  also  attack  the  living  insects  them- 
selves, although,  as  Miss  Southworth  states,  we  can  not  say  positively 
tJiat  such  is  reaUy  the  case. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  these  scale-insects  that 
annually  fall  a  prey  to  their  various  insect  enemies,  and  the  thousands 
that  perish  from  some  cause  as  yet  not  clearly  understood,  still  these 
pests  manage  to  multiply  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate,  making  it 
necessary  for  owners  of  infested  trees  to  employ  artittciaJ  means  in 
order  to  save  their  trees  from  utter  destruction. 

One  of  the  most  successful  remedies  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Eed  Scale  on  citrus  trees  is  the  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  first  used  by  the  writer  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  As  I  gave  a  full 
account  of  this  treatment  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1890,  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  23,  Division  of  Entomology  of  this  Department, 
(pp.  20  to  27)  it  will  be  needless  to  more  than  refer  to  it  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  washes  that  have  been  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  scales,  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  known  as  the 
resin  wash,  and  is  fully  described  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1889, 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  22  of  this  Division  (pp.  10  to  17).  liis  wash, 
while  it  does  not  destroy  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  Red  Scale  as  the 
gas  treatment,  still  is  fatal  to  the  Red  Spider  (Tetranychm  np,)  and  also 
to  the  eggs  of  the  Black  Scale  (Lecanium  olece  Bern.),  both  of  which 
are  frequently  found  on  the  same  trees  as  the  Red  Scales,  and  neither 
the  Red  Spider  nor  the  eggs  of  the  Bljick  Scale  are  destroyed  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  gas.  For  these  reasons  some  of  our  fruit-growers 
have  adopted  the  method  of  using  the  gas  treatment  and  the  resin 
wash  alternately,  first  spraying  the  infested  trees  with  the  wash  in  July 
or  August,  which  destroys  the  greater  portion  of  the  Red  Spiders  and 
Black  Scales,  as  well  as  a  large  i>ercentage  of  the  Red  Scales.  Then  in 
November  or  December  the  trees  are  treated  with  the  gas,  which  pretty 
thoroughly  completes  the  destruction  of  the  noxious  insects  infesting 
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them.  By  this  method  the  trees  may  be  almost  entirely  fi*eed  of  the 
Bed  and  the  Black  Scales,  so  that  when  the  oranges  and  lemons  are 
gathered  the  following  spring  they  will  be  practically  free  of  these  pests. 

The  Convex  Scaus. 

(Aspidiotus  conrexus  Comst.) 

This  scale  appears  to  confine  itself  wholly  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  it 
attacks.  I  do  not  remember  of  a  single  instance  where  I  have  found  it 
infesting  the  leaves.  Although  usually  attacking  the  Willow,  on  the 
trunk  of  which  it  frequently  occurs  in  immense  numbers,  still  I  have 
also  found  it  upon  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  and  even 
upon  orange  trees.  By  reference  to  my  note  book  I  find  it  stated  that 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1890, 1  found  a  branch  of  an  orange  tree  very 
thickly  infested  with  these  scales.  The  branch  at  its  thickest  part 
measured  about  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  was  covered  with  these  scales 
to  a  distance  of  about  4  feet  on  its  basal  or  thickest  part. 

This  scale-insect  is  quite  subject  to  the  attacks  of  internal  paraisites, 
although  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  known  of  only  one  S|)ecies  thus 
to  attack  it.  This  is  a  small  Chalcid  fly  known  as  Aphelinus  fuscipennu 
Howard.  I  have  bred  these  parasites  in  June  and  July  from  scales  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  April. 

If  it  is  desired  to  destroy  these  scales  this  can  doubtless  be  most  read- 
ily accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  resin  wash  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

The  Oleander  Scale. 

(A8pidiot%9  nerii  Bonch^.) 

This  species,  which  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  distributed  aD 
over  the  known  world,  infests  a  great  variety  of  plants.  I  have  found 
full-grown  specimens  on  the  following-named  plants  and  trees: 


Oak  {Quercus  agrifolia). 
Madrono  {Arbutus  menziesii), 
Nightshade  {Solatium  douglasii). 
China  Tree  {Melia  azedarcich). 
Lemon. 


Lilac  {Syringa  vuJ{iari8). 

Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  occidentalism  on 

the  cones. 
Century  Plant,  or   Aloe    (Agave 

aniericana). 
Ma^jnolia  grandiflora. 

I  do  not  find  by  my  notes  that  I  ever  found  these  scaJes  on  citrus 
trees  of  any  kind,  but  I  distinctly  remember  having  found  them  upon 
green  lemons  still  hanging  upon  the  trees,  and  my  impression  is  that  I 
also  found  them  ui)on  the  leaves  of  these  trees.  In  the  Annual  Report 
of  this  Department  for  the  year  1880,  the  Entomologist  also  rec(Mrds  hav- 
ing found  these  scales  on  lemons  received  from  various  sources  (p.  302). 

In  the  above-mentioned  report  it  is  stated  that  the  eggs  of  this  spe- 
cies are  very  light  yellow  in  color,  but  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note 
book  that  on  the  14th  of  June,  1883,  while  examining  an  adult  female 
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of  this  si)ecies  nnder  a  compound  microscope  I  saw  her  produce  a  living 
y<mii^.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  the  same  species  can 
l>e  both  oviparous  and  viviparous,  but  my  subsequent  notes  on  this 
species  are  silent  on  this  subject. 

Although  I  have  repeatedly  inclos'^d  specimens  of  this  species  in 
'boxes  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtain ing  any  internal  parasites  from 
tbem,  nojr  can  I  find  any  published  reference  to  parasites  having  been 
bred  from  scales  of  this  kind. 

The  San  Jos6  Scale. 

(Aspidiotua  pemicioauB  Comst.) 

This  is  by  far  the  most  destructive  scale-insect  with  which  growers 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  have  to  contend.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  so  frequently  found  upon  plants  imported  from 
Japan  would  seem  to  point  to  that  country  as  the  home  of  this  pest. 
The  name  of  San  Jos^  Scale  was  first  applied  to  this  species  by  the  late 
Matthew  Cooke,  from  having  first  received  specimens  of  it  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  by  that  name  in  Santa  Clara  County.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  any  locality  should  be  thus  stigmatized  by  having 
its  name  applied  to  a  pestiferous  scale-insect,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  had  the  later  name  of  Pernicious  Scale,  first  applied  to  this 
species  by  the  former  entomologist  of  this  Department,  been  adopted. 
However,  with  the  late  Asa  Gray,  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
changfb  old  names. 

This  scale  insect  never  attacks  citrus  nor  coniferous  trees  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  I  have  examined  frdl-grown  specimens  upon  the  following 
trees :' 

Pear,  Prune, 

Peach,  English  Walnut, 

Almond,  Euonymus, 

Apple,  And  other  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  specimens  from  English  walnut  were  received  from  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Wheeler,  a  prominent  fruit-grower  of  Pomona,  who  writes  me  that  he 
has  also  found  specimens  of  this  species  on  almond  trees. 

This  is  the  only  scale-insect  known  to  me  that  causes  a  red  spot  to 
appear  upon  the  fruit  or  green  bark  which  it  infests.  This  discolora- 
tion is  usually  attributed  to  the  saliva  with  which  the  scale-insect 
dilutes  the  sap  of  the  infested  tree  or  fruit,  but  why  this  should  pro- 
duce such  a  discoloration  in  the  case  of  the  present  species  but  not  in 
that  of  any  other  species  is  no  easy  matter  to  explain.  It  need  not  be 
taken  for  granted,  however,  that  the  saliva  of  all  the  difi'erent  si)ecies 
is  identical  in  its  composition.  That  of  the  present  species  may  x>os- 
sess  some  peculiar,  irritating  principal  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
saliva  of  any  of  the  other  species,  and  therefore  the  effects  of  the 
attacks  would  not  be  the  same  in  the  different  species. 
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Young  branches  thickly  infested  by  this  species  soon  present  a 
gnarled,  knotted,  and  stunted  api>e>iirance,  and  if  everything  is  favorable 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  these  scales  the  tree  is  finally  killed  by  them. 
They  appear  to  have  a  discrimination  in  relation  to  their  food  plants 
that  is  difficult  to  account  for.  1  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seeu 
Leconte  i)ear  trees  growing  in  the  midst  of  other  varieties  of  i>ear  trees 
which  were  thickly  infested  with  these  scales,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
ti)  find  even  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  these  scales  on  the  Lec<5nte  pear 
trees.  I  have  also  been  informe<l  that  the  Iila<».k  Tartarian  Cherry  tree 
enjoys  the  same  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  these  pests,  even  when 
completely  surrounded  with  badly  infested  cherry  trees. 

Among  insect  enemies  the  most  common  and  widely  distribnted 
si)ecies  is,  perhaps,  the  Twice-stabbed  Ladybird  referred  to  above  in 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  Red  Scale.  I  have  frequently  seen  infested 
pear  trees  upon  which  these  ladybirds  occurred  in  large  numbers, 
still  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  where  even  a  single  tree  had  been  en- 
tirely or  even  very  nearly  freed  of  the  scales  by  these  ladybirds. 
Another  ladybird  which  also  attacks  the  San  Jos^  Scale  is  the  small 
Scymnus  referred  to  in  the  chapter  above  mentioned,  but  this  speei^ 
like  the  preceding  one  never  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  entirely 
extern\inate  the  scales. 

Of  internal  parasites  I  have  bred  from  these  scales  large  numbers  of 
small,  four- winged  Ghalcid  flies  known  as  Aphelinusfuscipennis  Howard, 
a  parasite  that  appears  to  be  quite  a  general  feeder,  as  it  has  been  bred 
from  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  scale-insects  belon^ng  to 
si)ecies  which  are  protected  by  a  shell  or  scale.  Although  occnrring  in 
such  large  numbers,  still  this  parasite  is  not  able  to  keep  the  scales  in 
check.  It  doubtless  breeds  throughout  the  year,  as  I  have  bred  speci- 
mens as  late  as  the  10th  of  November.  Although  I  have  never  bred 
any  other  kind  of  internal  parasite  from  the  San  Jos^  Scale,  still  it 
would  appear  that  other  kinds  attack  it  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  On  the  31st  of  March  of  the  present  year  I  received  from  E. 
M.  Ehrhorn,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  two  different  kinds  of  Chaleid 
flies  for  naming,  and  in  the  accompanying  letter  occurred  the  state- 
ment that  both  of  these  parasites  had  been  bred  from  San  Jos^  Scales. 
These  parasites  proved  to  be  the  Chaleid  flies,  known  as  Aphelinus 
mytilwtpidig  Le  B.  and  Coccopha^tut  citrinna  Craw. 

It  appears  that  certain  conditions  of  the  climate  affect  these  scales  in 
an  injurious  manner,  just  as  is  the  case  with  several  other  kinds  of 
scale-insects.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  C.  H.  Eichardson,  of  Pasadena, 
one  of  the  county  inspectors  of  fruit  pests,  showed  me  several  pear 
trees  in  that  locality  which  a  year  ago  were  very  thickly  infested  with 
tliese  scales,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  gnarled  appearance  of  the  branches 
as  well  as  by  the  dry  scales  still  adhering  to  the  trees.  After  a  care- 
ful e.xaraination  of  these  scales  scarcely  a  live  one  could  be  found.  Mr. 
Eichardson  assured  me  that  these  trees  had  not  been  treated  with  any 
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kind  of  insecticide,  and  they  certainly  gave  no  evidence  of  snch  treat- 
ment. The  dead  scales  showed  no  indications  of  having  been  destroyed 
by  ladybirds  nor  yet  by  internal  parasites.  Wishing  to  ascertain  if 
this  singular  mortality  was  general  among  these  scales  in  other  locali- 
ties, I  examined  several  infested  pear  trees  in  this  city,  but  found  that 
the  fruit  and  new  growth  upon  them  were  thickly  infested  with  these 
scales,  which  were  alive  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  very  thriving  con- 
dition. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  mortality  among  the  San 
Jos^  Scales  was  entirely  due  to  certain  climatic  influences,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  due  to  some  low  form  of  fungus  growth. 

The  remedy  most  extensively  used  in  this  State  for  the  destruction 
of  the  San  Jos6  Scale  on  dormant  trees  is  the  one  containing  lime,  salt, 
and  sulphur,  described  in  my  annual  report  to  Prof.  Riley  for  the  year 
1890  and  published  in  Bnlletia  No.  23,  Division  of  Entomology,  of  this 
Department  (pp.  30  to  34).  I  there  gave  an  account  of  a  series  of  ex- 
X>eriments  which  1  had  made  with  the  above  mentioned  substances, 
both  when  used  singly  and  also  when  used  in  various  combinations, 
and  expressed  my  intention  of  pursuing  this  subject  still  further  the 
following  winter  with  a  view  of  improving  upon  the  insecticidal  proper- 
ties of  the  wash  used  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1891, 1  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  above-mentioned 
ingredients,  and  give  herewith  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  ones: 

Experiment  £60, — Sulphur,  30  poands;  lime,  43  pounds;  water  sufficient  to  make 
100  gallons.  The  sulphur  and  lime  were  placed  in  the  kettle  together  and  water 
added;  the  wh<de  was  then  boiled  for  two  hours  without  first  allowing  the  lime  to 
Hlake;  the  solution  did  not  assume  an  orange-yellow  color  as  soon  as  in  other  experi- 
ments where  the  lime  was  first  slaked  before  being  boiled  with  the  sulphur.  Strained 
the  solution  and  sprayed  two  pear  trees  with  it  at  about  2:20  p.  m. ;  sun  shining; 
light  breeze.  Examined  these  trees  March  26  and  found  a  great  many  living  San 
Jos^  Scales  upon  them. 

Experiment  $6t. — Same  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  except  that  before  spray- 
ing it  upon  the  trees  I  added  23  pounds  of  salt  to  the  diluted  solution  and  stirred  it 
until  the  salt  was  dissolved,  then  sprayed  a  peach  tree  with  it  at  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Examined  this  tree  March  25  and  found  upon  it  many  living  San 
Jos^  Scales.  Still,  these  were  not  as  numerous  as  upon  the  trees .  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  where  no  salt  had  been  used. 

Experiment  258, — Sulphur,  45  pounds;  lime,  65  pounds,  water  sufficient  to  make  100 
gallons.  The  sulphur  and  lime  were  first  placed  in  the  kettle;  water  was  then  added 
and  the  lime  allowed  to  slake,  after  which  more  water  was  added  and  the  whole  then 
boiled  for  two  hours.  At  first  the  solution  was  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  but  it  soon 
became  dark  orange  yellow,  assuming  this  color  much  sooner  than  was  the  case  in 
experiment  260,  where  the  lime  was  covered  with  water  and  boiled  without  first  be- 
ing allowed  to  slake.  The  solution  when  properly  diluted  was  strained  and  two 
apple  trees  were  sprayed  with  it  at  about  2:40  p.  m.  I  examined  these  trees  March 
26,  and  found  quite  a  large  number  of  living  San  Jos6  Scales  upon  them. 

Experiment  259. — Same  as  in  258  except  that  when  diluted  ready  for  use  I  added  34 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  solution  and  stirred  it  until  dissolved,  then  sprayed  a  prune 
tree  with  it  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  examined  this  tree  March  26  and  found 
a  few  living  San  Jos6  Scales  upon  it^  much  less  than  in  experiment  258,  or  any  of 
the  preceding  ones. 
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In  experiments  258  and  260  the  bisulphide  of  lime  (CaSa)  was 
formed,  but  this  did  not  prove  as  destructive  to  the  scale-insects 
sprayed  with  it  as  was  the  case  where  a  certain  amount  of  salt  had 
been  added  to  it.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  bisulphide  does 
not  of  itself  and  alone  coustitute  the  insecticidal  property  of  this  wash ; 
at  the  same  time,  my  previous  experiments  prove  that  salt  alone  simply 
dissolved  in  water  possesses  very  little  value  as  an  insecticide.  Still, 
when  these  two  substances  are  combined,  the  resulting  solution  pos- 
sesses much  greater  insecticidal  proi)erties  than  does  either  of  them 
when  used  separately. 

In  making  the  above  experiments  I  was  aided  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richardson,  of  Pasadena,  who  kindly  placed 
his  infested  fruit  trees  at  my  disposal. 

The  first  rain  which  occurred  after  the  above  experiments  were  made 
began  on  the  morning  of  February  15,  and  continued  almost  incessantly 
for  the  space  of  two  days  and  one  night.  Two  days  later  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long-continued  rain.  Since  the  solution  was  upon  the  trees 
for  the  space  of  about  four  days  and  five  nights  before  the  rain  began, 
it  would  appear  that  it  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to  act  upon  the 
scales  before  being  washed  off  by  the  rain,  and  that  its  effects  upon  the 
scales  would  have  been  about  the  same  had  no  rain  occurred  for  several 
months  after  the  various  solutions  were  applied  to  the  trees. 

The  wash  used  in  experiment  2G1  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one 
in  common  use  all  over  this  State  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jos^ 
Scale  on  dormant  deciduous  trees.  Still,  as  stated  above,  it  did  not 
prove  fatal  to  all  of  the  scales  sprayed  with  it.  Even  when  used  one- 
half  stronger  than  this,  as  it  was  in  experiment  259,  it  did  not  destroy 
all  of  the  scales  sprayed  with  it.  These  and  other  experiments  which 
I  made  with  this  wash  during  the  past  winter  confirm  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  my  preceding  report,  to  the  effect  that  this  wash  is  not  as 
effectual  as  the  resin  wash  made  one  half  stronger  than  when  used  on 
citrus  trees.  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  resin  wash  of  the  above 
strength  on  pages  27  to  30  of  Bulletin  No.  23,  referred  to  above;  so  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  more  than  give  the  formula  in  this  place: 

Resin pouuds..  30 

Caustio  soda  (70  per  cent  strong) do 9 

Fish  oil pints..  4i 

Water,  Bnfficleut  to  make  gallons 100 

This  wash  can  only  be  used  upon  dormant  trees.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  portions  of  the  State  the  winter  rains  interfere  to  a  great 
degree  with  the  spraying  of  the  trees  at  that  season  of  the  year,  fre- 
quently rendering  wholly  ineffectual  the  labor  of  a  whole  day  and  mate- 
rially lessening  the  insecticidal  effect  of  the  wash  used  during  the 
preceding  week,  it  is  the  custom  with  some  growers  to  confine  their 
spraying  operations  entirely  to  the  rainless  summer  season.  At  this 
season,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  as  strong  a  wash  as 
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could  be  employed  during  the  winter  season,  owing  to  the  injury  it  would 
occasion  to  the  foliage  and  blossoms  or  fruit.  For  the  puri)ose  of  ascer- 
taining how  strong  a  wash  could  be  used  on  various  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  during  the  summer  season,  I  made,  a  series  of  experiments 
with  resin  washes  of  various  strengths  on  the  4th  of  September  of  the 
present  year.  I  used  a  wash  two-fifths  and  also  one  three-fifths  as 
strong  as  in  the  formula  given  above;  these  I  sprayed  upon  apple, 
pear,  pe^ch,  and  prune  trees  a  short  time  before  the  noon  hour,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  none  of  the  leaves  on 
any  of  these  trees  were  injured  even  by  the  strongest  wash.  Only  the 
apple  trees  contained  any  fruit,  but  this  was  not  injured  by  the  wash. 
The  stronger  wash  is  of  the  same  strength  as  that  commonly  used  for 
the  destruction  of  various  kinds  of  scale-insects  upon  citrus  trees  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  season,  and  the  above  experiments  in- 
dicate that  it  can  also  be  safely  used  upon  growing  deciduous  trees. 

I  also  sprayed  some  of  the  stronger  wash  upon  a  rose  bush,  but  the 
leaves  on  this  bush  were  slightly  injured  by  it;  on  these  bushes,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  somewhat  weaker  wash. 

The  Greedy  Scaub. 
(Aspid'wtus  rapax  Comst.) 

This  scale-insect  received  its  name  not  from  a  voracious  nature  and 
consequent  destructiveness,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  it  infests  such 
a  great  variety  of  difterent  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  those  upon  which  I  have  found  full-grown  specimens  of  this 
species : 

Apple,  Pear,  Loquat,  Myosporum,  Birch,  English  Laurel,  Maple,  Sil- 
vertree  from  South  Africa  {Leucadendron  argenteum),  Bhamnus  croceusy 
California  Walnut  {Juglans  californicus)^  English  Holly,  Fuchsia,  Cot- 
tonwood, Camellias  from  Japan,  also  on  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  last  two  fruits  sometimes  become  very  thickly  infested  with  these 
scales,  but  this  seldom  happens,  except  in  the  case  of  those  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  trees  for  several  months  after  they  are  ripe;  in  such 
cases  I  have  never  found  one  of  these  scales  upon  any  other  portion  of 
the  tree. 

This  insect  was  evidently  imported  into  this  State  from  some  other 
country,  although  I  can  not  find  any  reference  to  it  in  foreign  countiies 
in  any  work  to  which  I  have  Access.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
is  the  same  insect  previously  described  by  Boisduval  ifnder  the  name 
of  Kermes  camelliWy  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  Aspidiotus 
by  later  authors.  This  latter  species  also  infests  Camellias,  Euonymus, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  in  Europe,  New 
Zealand,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  countries. 
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TnE  Soft  or  Browx  Scale. 
{L€€Hniu*>i  heaperidum  Linn.) 

This  is  perhai)S  the  most  coiiimoii  and  widely  distributed  of  the  Si-ale- 
iusectvS,  beiug  found  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  although  not 
infrequently  occurring  in  large  numbers,  still  1  have  never  known  of  a 
single  instance  where  a  tree  or  plant  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  it. 
Its  general  effect  is  to  weaken  or  stunt  the  infesied  plant  and  to  ren- 
der it  black  and  unsightly  by  reason  of  the  black  fungus  which  always 
accompanies  its  attacks. 

This  scale-insect  is  quite  a  general  feeder,  infesting  wild  trees  and 
plants  as  well  as  cultivated  ones.  I  have  fcund  full-grown  specimens 
on  the  following  trees  and  plants: 

Lombardy  Poplar,  Grajie,  Loquat,  Rubber  Tree  {Ficus  macrophylla)^ 
Ash,  Euonymus,  Maple  {Acer  da^ycarpnm)^  Rhamnus  erocea,  Reteromeles 
arbutifoliaj  Rhus  integrifolm^  Pepper  Tree  {Sehinus  molle)^  Willow,  Apri- 
cot, Citrus  trees.  Fig,  Locust,  English  Ivy,  English  Holly,  Rose,  Calla 
Lily,  Oleander,  and  Pittosponun.  It  infests  the  leaves  and  green  bark, 
but  is  very  seldom  found  upon  the  fruit. 

This  species  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  although  when  first  ex- 
cluded they  are  still  enveloped  in  a  very  thin  sac,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  cast  off.  They  remain  for  several  days  beneath  the  parent  and 
then  start  out  for  themselves.  The  greatest  number  of  larvre  and 
pseudo-ova  that  I  ever  found  at  one  time  beneath  a  scale  of  this  spe- 
cies was  twenty-four,  of  which  number  twenty -one  or  twenty-two  wc^e 
fully  developed  young  ones.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  month  I  reiieatedly  found  from  eighteen  to  twenty  of  these 
larvae  beneath  an  adult  scale. 

This  species  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  internal  parasites,  of 
which  no  less  than  five  different  kinds  are  known  to  attack  it  in  this 
country  alone.  Of  this  number  I  have  bred  Encyrtus  flavn^  Howard, 
and  Coecaphagus  lecanii  Fitch  from  specimens  of  this  scale-insert  col- 
lected in  this  city.  The  Encyrtus  attacks  principally  the  larger  scides, 
each  of  which  frequently  contains  three  or  four  of  the  parasites  lying 
transversely  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the  scale,  and  readily  distin- 
guishable by  their  lighter  yellow  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cocco- 
phagus  principally  attacks  the  younger  scales,  only  one  of  the  parasites 
infesting  a  single  scale,  which  it  causes  to  swell  up  and  assume  a  black- 
ish ('olor.  I  have  frequently  found  whole  colonies  of  these  scales  every 
member  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  par- 
asites. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1890,  I  collected  several  of  these  parasitized 
scales,  all  of  which  had  been  killed  by  having  been  subjected  to  the 
treatment  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  referred  to  in  the  chapt^  on  the 
Red  Scale,  and  three  days  later  an  apparently  healthy  specimen  of  Coc- 
copliiigus  lecanii  issued  from  one  of  them.    This  parasite  being  in  the 
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pupa  state  at  the  time  its  host  was  subjected  to  the  poisonous  gas,  was 
not  affected  by  the  gas  to  the  same  degree  it  would  have  been  if  in  the 
perfect  or  adult  state,  since  I  have  repeatedly  proven  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
larvfe  and  pup«  of  insects  are  not  affected  by  this  gas  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  the  adult  insects  are.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  scale  is  in- 
Tested  with  one  of  these  parasites  and  is  sprayed  with  a  resin  wash 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  scale,  this  also  proves  fatal  to  the  included 
parasite.  This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  the  gas  treatment 
possesses  over  any  kind  of  a  wash  for  destroying  scale-insects. 

Besides  the  gas  treatment  and  the  resin  wash,  both  of  which  are  re- 
ferred to  above  in  the  article  treating  of  the  Ked  Scale,  another  remedy, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  simple  and  nearly  always  at 
band,  consists  of  spraying  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  common  brown 
laundry  soap — 1  pound  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water.  I  have  seen  all 
of  these  scales  on  small  orange  trees  entirely  destroyed  by  a  single  ap- 
plication of  this  remedy. 

The  Hemispherical  Scale. 
(Lecanivm  hemisphcencum  Targ-Tozz.) 

My  collection  contains  three  different  forms  of  Lecanium  which  are 
here  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  L.  heniisphcericum.  The 
largest  individuals  of  the  largest  form  measure  6™™  long  by  4  wide 
and  3  high ;  these  I  have  found  upon  pear  and  orange  trees,  and  also  on 
Sycajnore  {Plata nu8  racemosus)^  Wild  LWo^cJ^Ceanothus  divaricatus)  and 
on  California  Holly  {Ueteromeles  arhiitifolia).  The  largest  individuals 
of  the  medium  form  measure  only  3^"*'"  long  by  3  wide  and  2  high; 
these  I  have  found  only  on  orange  trees.  The  third  and  smallest  form 
I  have  found  only  upon  the  Hare's-foot  Fern  (7)rtrrt//mcananew«i«),  where 
they  occurred  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  kill  the  plant  infested  by 
them.  The  largest  individuals  measured  only  3"»'"  long  by  2  wide  and 
1 J  high.  The  largest  form  is  evidently  the  Lecanium  hibernaculorum  of 
Boisduval  (originally  described  as  a  Chermes),  since  it  agrees  very  well 
with  the  description  of  this  species  given  in  The  Entomologists  Monthly 
Ma^azincy  Vol.  xxii,  p.  78.  This  description  is  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Douglas,  who 
has  made  this  group  of  insects  his  special  study,  and  who  had  before  him 
specimens  identified  by  Dr.  Signoret,  the  highest  authority  upon  scale- 
insects.  The  medium  form  found  upon  orange  trees  is  evidently  the 
true  hemispJuerieumj  while  the  smallest  one  is  just  as  certainly  the  Le- 
canium filiciim  of  Boisduval  (also  originally  described  as  a  Chermes). 
Mr.  Maskell,  of  New  Zealand,  another  well-known  authority  upon  scale- 
insects,  considers  hemisphwricum  Q>nAfili€um  as  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  species,  and  is  inclined  to  consider  hibernaculorum  as  being 
only  a  larger  variety  of  the  above  species;  it  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
that  he  had  the  true  hiberna^culorum  before  him  when  making  his  ob- 
servation, since  the  measurement  he  gives  (one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
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ameter,  being  less  than  3"")  is  much  too  small  for  my  specimens  and 
those  described  by  Dr.  Douglas.  The  latter  author  considers  these 
three  troms  as  belonging  to  three  distinct  species.  The  specimens  in 
my  own  collections  indicate  that  hibertKiculorum  is  undoubtedly  distinct 
from  the  other  two  forms,  being  larger,  destitute  of  distinct  lateral  ca- 
rinas, and  the  flattened  margin  is  much  narrower  than  in  either  of  the 
other  forms.  I  incline  to  the  belief,  with  Maskell,  that  hemisph^Bricum 
BXidfilicum  are  but  forms  of  one  species,  but  to  settle  this  point  defi- 
nitely it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  the  larvae  of  these  various  forms 
which  as  yet  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  Neither  of  these 
three  forms  are  at  all  common  in  this  x>ortion  of  the  State. 

The  Black  Scalb. 
(Lecanium  olea  Bern.) 

This  scale-insect  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  nearly  every 
portion  of  the  civilized  world,  living  in  greenhouses  in  the  colder  coun- 
tries and  in  the  open  air  in  the  warmer  climates.  It  is  not  so  destruc- 
tive to  plants  as  some  of  the  other  species  are,  and  I  have  never  known 
of  a  single  instance  where  a  tree  or  plant  has  been  killed  by  them,  al- 
though they  sometimes  occur  upon  certain  trees  in  immense  numbers. 
The  injury  cauvsed  by  them  is  seen  in  a  general  weakening  of  theentire 
tree,  which,  if  badly  infeste<l,  is  rendered  unsightly  by  reason  of  the 
black  fungus  which  exists  upon  the  Uquid  exudations  of  these  insects. 
Citrus  trees  are  very  sul^ject  to  the  attacks  of  these  scales,  and  the 
fruit  of  trees  infested  by  them  is  rendered  so  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance on  account  of  the  black  fungus  above  referred  to  that  its  market 
value  is  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Among  deciduous  trees 
the  Olive  and  Apricot  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these 
scales  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  The  Black  Scale,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  plants  upon  which  to 
gain  a  sustenance,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  list  of 
plants  and  trees  upon  which  I  have  found  full-grown  specimens  of  this 
scale-insect: 

Citrus  trees.  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Apricot.  Myosporum. 

Almond.  Melaleuca  purpurea. 

Sycamore.  English  Laurel. 

Rhus  integrifolia.  English  Holly. 

Heteromeles  arbutifoUa.  Beech. 

Oleander.  Ash. 

Baceharis  viminalis.  Acer  dasycarpum, 

Ficus  nuwrophylla.  Rhamnus  crocea. 

Habrothamnus  elegans.  Pepper  Tree. 

Guava.  Grevillea  robusta. 

Irish  Juniper.  Ligustrum  japonicum. 
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Indian  Cedar.  Sonchus  oleraccus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Cycas  revoluta. 

Eaonymus.  Artemisia  oalifornica. 

Red  Pepper.  Solatium  douglasii. 

Castor  Bean.  Abutilon. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  theHe  plants  and  trees  in  this  list  are  wild 
ones,  and  in  several  instances  they  were  situated  several  miles  from 
cultivated  plants  of  any  kind.  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
that  in  these  instances  the  scales  were  carried  to  them  by  birds  which 
had  visited  the  infested  cultivated  plants,  and  afterwards  flown  to  and 
alighted  upon  the  wild  ones. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  these  scales  indicate  that 
there  is  but  a  single  generation  produced  each  year.  I  give  herewith 
my  notes  upon  this  subject  as  I  find  them  recorded  in  my  note  books; 
these  notes  cover  a  period  of  several  years,  but  were  mostly  made  in 
Los  Angeles  County. 

February  4. — ^Fonnd  a  great  many  empty  scales  of  Leoanium  olecB  on  orange  trees 
on  the  green  twigs  near  the  terminal  ends  of  the  branches ;  also  found  a  great  many 
young  ones  from  1  to  H  nun.  long,  some  of  which  show  the  dorsal  and  two  transverse 
carinae  quite  distinctly. 

February  8. — Found  several  Lecanium  olea  about  one-half  grown  on  Baockaris  vimi- 
nalis, 

February  10, — Found  empty  scales  and  a  great  many  young  of  Ltoanium  olea  on  an 
Oleander. 

Marek  11, — In  an  extended  search  for  the  eggs  of  the  Black  Scale  today  none  were 
found. 

March  50,  — ^Found  Black  Scales  about  one-third  grown  on  Indian  Cedar  and  Cedar 
of  Lebanon. 

March  SI. — Found  several  eggs  of  the  Black  Scale. 

April  1, — ^Found  a  living  Black  Scale,  beneath  which  were  about  fifty  eggs,  the  first 
I  have  found  this  year;  found  no  other  eggs  of  this  species  after  an  extended  search, 
the  majority  of  the  scales  being  not  more  than  half  growu. 

Apiil  3, — Found  a  Black  Scale,  beneath  which  were  about  a  dozen  eggs,  but  the 
most  of  the  other  specimens  were  not  yet  fully  grown. 

April  16, — Found  a  few  eggs  of  the  Black  Scale. 

May  SI. — ^Eggs  of  the  Black  Scale  just  beginning  to  hatch. 

June  g, — ^The  Black  Scales  have  deposited  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  eggs. 

June  S. — Beneath  the  largest  Lecanium  olecB  I  could  find  on  an  orange  tree  were  a 
trifle  over  2,200  eggs  and  young  larvie. 

June  92, — Received  many  Black  Scales  on  Oleander  from  Santa  Clara  County ;  they 
were  from  one-half  to  fully  grown,  and  several  of  the  latter  individuals  covered 

©ggfl- 

August  10,  — ^Under  some  adult  Black  Scales  all  of  the  eggs  have  hatched  out, 
while  beneath  others  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the  eggs  are  still  unhatched. 

September  t2. — ^Found  no  eggs  of  the  Black  Scale  after  an  extended  search. 

These  observations  were  made  upon  scales  living  in  the  open  air,  and 
indicate  that  the  greater  number  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  although  a  few  may  be  found  as  early  as  the 
last  week  in  March  and  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  September;  outside 
of  this  p^riixl  but  few  eggs  of  tWs  ijpecies  will  be  found.    Although  this 
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species  is  quite  generally  known  as  the  Black  Scale,  still  this  term  is 
an  evident  misnomer,  at  least  as  far  as  some  specimens  of  this  scale  are 
concerned.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1890,  Mr.  F.  O.  Cass,  of  tliis  city, 
brought  me  several  leaves  and  twigs  of  Oleander  upon  which  (para- 
doxical as  this  may  seem)  were  three  Black  Scales  of  a  uniform  white 
color;  some  of  the  other  sttales  were  dark  brown,  while  the  remaining 
ones  were  of  the  normal  bro\^Tiish-black  color.  I  submitted  them  to 
Prof.  Riley,  and  under  date  of  April  23, 1890,  he  wrote  me  as  follows 
in  regard  to  them : 

I  have  received  a  box  containing  white  *^  Black  Scale."  I  feel  sore  that  this  is 
Leeanium  olete,  bnt  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  seen  anythinj;  like  it  "before.  It  is 
more  probably  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  case  of  albinism,  which  is  tho  only  case  I 
know  of  in  Coccids.     Leeanium  does  uot  molt  in  this  way. 

I  have  never  observed  this  characteristic  in  any  other  kind  of  scale- 
insect,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  individuals 
of  the  presiMit  species. 

The  young  of  Black  Scale  after  issuing  from  the  eggs  usually  remain 
beneath  the  body  of  the  parent  for  several  hours,  finally  crawling  out 
and  taking  up  a  position  on  some  other  portion  of  the  plant;  they  do 
not  settle  down  in  one  place  permanently,  but  change  about  as  circum- 
stances may  make  it  necessary.  I  have  seen  half-grown  individuals 
thus  crawling  about.  As  a  rule  they  infest  only  the  leaves  and  bark; 
only  in  rare  instances  do  they  attack  the  fruit.  The  eggs  first  laid  are 
hatched  out  before  the  last  egg  is  deiK)sited,  and  thus  the  processes  of 
deposition  and  hatching  proceed  simultaneously  until  the  last  egg 
has  been  dei>osited.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  single  female 
is  simply  enormous;  as  stated  above,  I  counted  beneath  one  of  them 
over  2,200  eggs  and  young  larvae,  all  of  which  were  undoubtedly  the 
progeny  of  this  female. 

Among  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Black  Scale  may  be  mentioned  the 
Twice-stabbed  Ladybird  {Chilocorns  hivulnerm  Muls.),  the  larva  of 
which  I  have  repeatedly  caught  in  the  act  of  feeding  up<m  these  scales. 
I  have  also  seen  the  larva  of  the  Tineid  moth,  Blastohmu  icerywella  Riley, 
feeding  upon  these  scales.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note  book  that  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1887,  I  found  a  larva  of  this  species  beneath  three 
empty  ftiU-growu  Black  Scales  on  an  olive  tree;  this  I  transferred  to 
one  of  my  brecxling  cages,  in  which  I  placed  a  branch  of  an  olive  tree 
upon  which  were  Blm'k  Scales  of  all  sizes.  A  few  days  later  I  examined 
this  cage  and  found  that  the  larva  had  spun  a  thin,  loose  silken  web 
over  some  of  the  Black  Scales  and  had  partially  devoured  several  of  the 
half-grown  ones.  This  larva  had  changed  to  a  chrysalis  when  examined 
on  the  4th  of  IVIay  following  and  the  moth  issued  May  28.  A  fiill  de- 
scription of  this  insei't  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  this  De- 
partment for  1886  (pp.  484-48(i),  and  a  figure  of  the  moth  is  also  given 
at  Fig.  3,  PI.  Ill,  of  the  above-meiitioned  report. 

By  far  the  most  effectual  destroyer  of  the  31ack  Qcale,  however,  is  a 
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small,  four- winged  Chalcid  fly  known  as  IHlophogaster  calif  arnica 
Howard.  A  description  and  figures  of  both  the  male  and  female  of 
this  useful  parasite  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1880,  p.  368,  and  PI.  xxiv,  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  name 
Tomocera,  under  which  this  insect  was  described  in  the  above-men- 
tioned report,  was  found  to  have  been  previously  used  for  another  group 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Thysanura,  and  the  name  Dilophogas- 
ter  was  therefore  substituted  for  it.  I  have  quite  frequently  found 
orange  trees  upon  which  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  adult  Black  Scales 
bad  been  destroyed  by  these  parasites.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note 
book  that  I  bred  parasites  of  this  kind  on  the  14th  and  again  on  the 
27tb  of  June  from  Black  Scales  collected  on  the  25th  of  the  preceding 
April;  and  that  on  the  22d  of  September  I  found  a  full-grown  larva 
of  this  parasite  under  au  adult  Black  Scale.  I  also  captured  specimens 
of  this  Chalcid  on  the  following  dates:  January  17,  July  2,  August  31, 
September  21,  and  October  12.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
least  two  and  perhaps  even  three  generations  of  these  parasites  are 
produced  in  one  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  useful  parasites  sometimes  fall  a  prey 
to  other  insects,  but  such  is  the  case.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note 
book  that  on  the  2l8t  of  September  I  saw  a  larva  of  a  slender  greenish 
bug  known  as  Diplodm  renardii  Hoi.  engaged  in  feeding  ui^on  one  of 
these  parasites ;  the  beak  of  the  larva  was  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
Chalcid  fly  and  the  juices  of  the  latter  had  been  nearly  extracted  by 
the  voracious  captor.  Fortunately,  these  predaceous  insects  are  not 
abundant.  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  preying  upon  other  kinds  of 
Chalcid  flies  besides  the  Dilophogastersj  on  the  1st  of  September  I 
captured  one  of  the  adults  which  had  its  beak  inserted  into  a  Ferilam- 
pus  sp.,  one  of  the  Chalcid  parasites  of  the  Lace- wing  referred  to  above 
in  the  chapter  treating  of  the  Eed  Scale;  the  Diplodus  held  the  Chalcid 
beneath  his  front  feet,  somewhat  as  a  dog  holds  a  bone  while  gnawing 
it.  I  have  occasionally  found  the  square  or  roundish  egg  masses  of  this 
Diplodus  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  orange  trees; 
each  mass  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs  which  are  regularly  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  the  eggs  in  one  row  alternating  with  those  on  either 
side  of  it.  Each  individual  egg  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  of  a  honey- 
brown  color,  except  the  top,  which  is  white,  and  near  its  center  is  a 
small  puncture  as  if  made  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  mass  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  by  a  very  sticky  substance,  which,  however,  does 
not  hold  it  firmly,  and  the  egg  mass  may  be  easily  removed  from  the 
leaf  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  adult  Diplodus 
measures  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  is  rather  slen<ler,  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  color  variouslymarked  with  black  and  yellow. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  numbers  of  Black  Scales  and  their 
eggs  which  are  annually  destroyed  by  the  Dilophogasters,  still  these 
scales  frequently  become  so  abundant  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  em- 
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ploy  artificial  means  in  order  to  rid  the  trees  of  these  pests.  For  this 
purpose  the  treatment  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  the  resin  wash, 
both  of  which  are  referred  to  above  in  the  articles  treating  of  the  Bed 
Scale,  are  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Black  Scale. 
The  gas  treatment  proves  fatal  to  the  scales,  but  does  not  destroy  all 
of  the  eggs.  The  resin  wash  destroys  the  greater  number  of  the  eggs 
and  also  of  the  younger  scales  that  it  reaches,  but  it  does  not  always 
destroy  the  larger  individuals.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1890, 1  had 
eleven  olive  trees  sprayed  with  the  resin  wash  made  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

Resin pounds..  18 

Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent  strong) do 5 

Fish  oil pints..  2^ 

Water,  sufficient  to  make gallons..  100 

The  Black  Scales  infesting  these  trees  were  less  than  one-third  grown, 
I  examined  them  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  found  that  nearly  aU 
of  the  scales  were  dead,  those  still  alive  having  to  all  appearance  es- 
caped being  sprayed  with  the  wash ;  the  leaves  and  fniit  ui>on  these 
trees  ha<l  not  in  the  least  been  injured  by  the  wash. 

On  the  22d  of  Septi»mber  of  the  above-named  year  I  sprayed  a  small 
olive  tree  with  a  wash  made  in  a^^cordance  with  the  above  formula,  and 
after  carefully  examining  the  Black  Scales  upon  it  on  the  21st  of  the 
following  month  I  found  only  a  single  living  scale,  while  the  leaves  on 
the  tree  were  uninjured.  On  the  Gth  of  January  of  the  present  year  I 
was  shown  an  Abutilon  plant  thickly  infested  with  Black  Scales,  and 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  quite  recently  sprayed  with  a  wash 
practicary  the  same  as  that  described  above;  still  quite  a  large  i>er- 
centage  of  the  oldest  scales  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  wash.  It 
would  therefore  be  advisable  to  spray  the  trees  at  a  time  when  the 
scales  are  very  young;  this  period  in  ordinary  seasons  extends  from 
about  the  first  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

In  pla€e  of  the  above  wash,  some  of  our  fruit  growers  use  one  wliich 
contains  no  fish  oil,  being  con^posed  simply  of  resin,  caustic  soda,  and 
water.  This,  besides  being  cheaper  than  the  preceding  wa«h,  is  also 
less  troublesome  to  make,  and  while  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  the  former 
wash,  stiU  it  proves  fatal  to  a  large  percenttige  of  the  younger  Black 
Scales.  One  of  my  corresi)on dents,  Mr.  0.  B.  Messenger,  of  Pomona, 
in  a  letter  to  me  bearing  date  of  March  31, 1890,  gives  his  experience 
with  a  wash  of  this  kind  as  follows: 

Last  year  some  of  the  trees  I  sprayed  in  midsummer  with  a  wash  consisting  of  reBin, 
25  pounds ;  caustic  soda,  6  pounds,  in  100  gallons  of  the  wash,  were  almost  perfectly 
cleaned  of  Black  Scales,  but  I  now  find  that  the  fruit,  or  rather  a  small  portion  of  it, 
was  made  imsalable  by  the  solution  giving  the  oranges  a  russety  appearance.  Some> 
times  the  whole  orange  is  thus  affected,  but  usually  only  in  streaks  where  the  sola- 
tion  collected  and  ran  around  to  the  under  side,  where  it  was  the  worst.  The  spray- 
ing did  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  the  fruit  in  the  other  orchards,  although  the 
same  strength  of  wash  was  used  throughout  the  season.  The  present)  work  w^  fal- 
lowed by  very  hot  ww^ther.    W»8  this  the  cause  of  it! 
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I  have  often  noticed,  and  in  my  writings  have  frequently  called  at- 
tention to  the  &ct,  that  when  used  in  very  hot  weather  all  washes  are 
more  liable  to  injure  the  tree  or  fruit  than  would  be  the  case  if  used  in 
cooler  weather.  For  use  on  bearing  citrus  trees  in  very  hot  weather 
no  wash  should  contain  over  5  pounds  of  70  per  cent  caustic  soda  in 
100  gallons  of  the  wash;  if  a  greater  quantity  than  this  is  used  at  such 
times  there  is  great  danger  of  marking  the  fruit  in  the  manner  above 
described.  When  only  resin  and  caustic  soda  are  to  be  used,  5  pounds 
of  the  latter  and  18  pounds  of  the  former  in  100  gallons  of  the  wash  is 
as  much  as  should  be  used  in  very  hot  weather  on  bearing  citrus  trees. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  single  instance  where  a  wash  of  this  strength 
has  marked  the  fruit  even  when  used  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
summer  season. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wash  used  by  Mr.  Messenger  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  one  I  used  on  the  7th  of  August,  1889,  in  my 
exx)eriments  199  and  200,  an  account  of  which  I  gave  on  page  15  of 
Bulletin  22,  referred  to  above.  I  there  recorded  the  fact  that  the  wash 
had  produced  nisty,  brownish  spots  upon  the  young  oranges,  just  as 
Mr.  Messenger  also  found  that  it  would  do. 

In  traveling  about  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  the  Black  Scale  thrives  best  near  the  coast, 
and  that  in  the  hot,  dry  interior  valleys  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
destroyed  by  the  extreme  heat.  Even  in  localities  not  far  from  the 
coast,  large  numbers  of  the  younger  scales  x)erish  during  the  excessively 
hot  weather  that  sometimes  occurs  during  the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust. In  fact,  in  almost  any  locality  these  scales  will  be  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers  upon  trees  having  a  dense  foliage,  or  which  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  more  or  less  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
For  this  reason  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife  will  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  preventing  trees  from  becoming  unduly  infested 
with  these  scales,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  cause  the  tree  to  be  in 
a  better  condition  for  being  treated  with  artificial  remedies. 

The  Frosted  Scale. 
(Lecanium  pruinosum  Coq.) 

Since  writing  up  the  account  of  this  species  which  appeared  in  In- 
sect LiPE,  vol.  in,  pp.  382-^84  I  have  made  but  few  additional  notes 
on  this  species.  One  new  food-plant  must  be  added  to  the  list  given 
in  the  above-mentioned  account^  this  is  the  common  Cork  Elm,  quite 
largely  grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  On  the  24th  of  May  I  received  twigs  of  this  tree  thickly 
infested  with  Frosted  Scales;  these  were  sent  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Harney, 
President  of  the  Yuba  County  Horticultural  Commission;  and  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Marysville  Mr.  Harney  showed  me  the  original  tree 
from  which  these  scales  had  been  tal^en.  Several  of  the  branches  oi^ 
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this  tree  were  very  thickly  infested  by  the  scales,  indicating  that  the 
tree  is  perfectly  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  requirements. 

In  the  above-mentioned  account  I  stated  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
no  insect  was  knowii  to  attack  these  scales,  but  since  this  was  written 
I  have  bred  from  them  numerous  specimens  of  a  small  Chalcid  fly, 
known  a«  Coccophagits  lecanii  Fitch.  These  attack  only  the  younger 
scales,  and  only  one  of  the  parasites  infests  each  scale,  causing  the  lat- 
ter to  assume  a  more  convex,  much  smoother  form  than  when  not  para- 
sitized, and  the  entire  upper  i)ortion  of  the  parasitized  scale  becomes 
black. 

The  Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

{Lccanium  sp.) 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  south  of  San  Francisco,  occurs  a  species 
of  Lecanium  which  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  various  kinds  of 
deciduous  trees.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  of  the  present  year  I  received 
specimens  of  these  scales  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Eighter,  an  extensive  grower 
of  deciduous  fruits  located  in  the  above-mentioned  valley.  The  scales 
were  of  two  sizes,  representing  two  different  generations,  the  old  dead 
and  dry  females  and  the  nearly  half-grown  young  ones.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  these  specimens  convinced  me  that  while  they  were  evi- 
dently closely  related  to  the  Frosted  Scale  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
still  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  distinct  species.  The  more  marked 
differences  consisted  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  adult  females,  the  fact 
that  they  never  became  covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  younger  ones  are  destitute  of  the  submarginal  row  of  long 
bristles  which  occur  in  the  young  of  the  Frosted  Scale. 

In  the  letter  which  accompanied  these  specimens  Mr.  Righter  ^Tites 
as  follows  concerning  them: 

I  send  you  by  today's  mail  specimenB  of  the  Brown  Apricot  Scale,  so  caned,  not- 
withstanding they  infest  prune  trees  as  much  or  more  than  apricot.  They  are  also 
found  on  peach,  pear,  apple,  and  cherry,  hut  principally  on  apricot  and  "prune. 
•  *  *  I  think  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  Brown  Scale  you  mention ;  they  are 
never  covered  with  a  white  powder. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  the  submarginal  bristles  may  have  existed  in 
perfect  specimens  of  the  young  scales  but  had  been  aecidently  broken 
off  of  the  specimens  sent  me  through  the  mails,  I  requested  Mr.  Rigbter 
to  examine  the  young  scales  fresh  from  the  tree  and  ascertain  if  these 
submarginal  bristles  existed  upon  them;  and  under  date  of  April  18, 
1891,  he  writes  me  as  follows: 

I  have  a  microscope  of  very  high  magnifying  power,  and  have  carefully  examined 
both  the  young  and  the  full-grown  scales,  and  find  that  neither  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  bristles  around  the  edge  of  the  body.  Nor  can  I  find  any  a«  large  as  you 
mention,  i.  f.,  seven  twenty-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  largest  I  can  find  meas- 
ure seven  thirty -seconds  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Again,  under  date  of  May  12,  he  wTitcs  as  follows: 

The  Brown  Apricot  Scale  seems  to  have  completed  its  work.  Its  eggs  are  laid, 
and  it  is  seemingly  whoUy  inactive. 
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The  largest  adult  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Righter  are  4™*"  long 
by  3  wide  and  If  high,  and  the  smallest  adult  specimens  are  3"™  long, 
2  wide,  and  1  high  5  the  color  is  a  light  yellowish  brown,  the  outline  oval, 
narrowing  anteriorly;  the  sides  are  rugose  and  transversely  carinate, 
the  dorsum  much  smoother,  and  with  indications  of  a  medium  carina 
most  distinct  anteriorly;  the  edges  are  thin  and  spread  out. 

My  library  contains  references  to  upwards  of  fifty  descriptions  of  as 
many  different  kinds  of  Lecanium,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide 
to  which  of  these  numerous  species  the  Brown  Apricot  Scale  belongs. 

As  a  remedy,  the  stronger  resin  wash  described  in  the  chapter  on 
the  San  Jos6  Scale  will  doubtless  be  found  eflfectual  when  used  against 
the  present  si)efies;  it  should  only  be  used  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant, and  at  that  time  none  but  the  younger  scales  will  be  found  alive, 
there  being  but  a  single  generation  each  year.  Common  brown  laun- 
dry soap,  1  pound  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water,  will  doubtless  prove 
fatal  to  these  scales,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do  when  applied  to  the  com- 
mon soft  Brown  Scale. 

THYMO-CRESOL  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

Some  time  during  the  past  summer  I  received  a  can  of  thymo-cresol 
for  experimental  purposes.  Ko  opportunity  occurred  for  testing  this 
insecticide  until  on  the  4th  of  September,  at  which  date  I  sprayed  some 
of  the  diluted  liquid  on  an  orange  tree  infested'with  the  Yellow  Scale 
{Aspidiotus  citrimis)  and  with  the  Soft  Scale  {Lecanium  hesperidum). 
I  used  it  in  the  proportions  of  1  gallon  to  1,000  gaUons,  and  also  to  2,000 
gallons,  of  the  wash,  these  being  the  proportions  recommended  for  de- 
stroying scale- insects  on  orange  trees  as  given  in  the  circular  which 
accompanied  the  can  of  insecticide.  The  weaker  wash  did  not  prove 
fatal  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  scales,  but  the  stronger  one  de- 
stroyed about  90  per  cent  of  them ;  there  were  very  few  of  the  soft  scales 
on  this  tree,  but  all  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  wash,  while  the 
fniit  and  leaves  were  not  injured.  In  the  printed  directions  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  syringe  the  trees  with  pure  water  fifteen  minutes  after 
applying  the  wash,  but  this  I  did  not  do,  since  it  would  occasion  too 
much  labor  to  carry  out  this  plan  in  the  case  of  large  orange  groves. 

According  to  a  schedule  of  prices  which  accompanied  the  can,  a 
3-gallon  can  of  the  thymo-cresol  costs  $6.26;  at  this  rate,  each  gallon  of 
the  stronger  wash  used  above  would  cost  somewhat  less  than  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  i)er  gallon,  which  would  make  this  an  extremely  cheap  insecti- 
cide. 

In  the  printed  directions  it  is  recommended  to  make  three  applications 
of  this  wash,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  days,  each  application  to  be 
followed  by  a  spraying  with  pure  water  fifteen  minutes  after  the  appli- 
cation is  made;  this  plan  might  be  followed  in  regard  to  a  few  plants 
or  small  trees,  but  it  is  altogether  too  expensive  for  adopting  in  the 
case  of  large  orange  groves* 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  ISOL 


By  Mary  E.  Mitrtfeldt. 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

KiRKWOOD,  Mo.,  October  51,  1801. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  inclose  a  record  of  some  of  my  observfttions  and  experiments  for  the 
past  year  relating  to  economic  entomology. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mary  E.  Murtfeldt. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

EntomologUtj 

U.  8,  Department  of  Agriculture* 


Taking  one  locality  with  another,  this  State  may  be  said  to  have 
suffered  less  from  the  ravages  of  insects  during  the  season  of  1891  than 
for  many  years  previous.  The  climatic  conditions  from  early  spring 
until  the  middle  of  August,  a  period  covering  the  growing  season  of  the 
most  important  crops,  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  i)erfection  of 
vegetation.  As  a  consequence,  the  yield  of  grain,  hay,  fruits,  and  many 
sorts  of  vegetables  has  been  abundant  and  the  quality  unsurpassed. 

In  certain  localities  there  were  irruptions  of  injurious  insects  which 
for  a  time  caused  anxiety,  but  these  were,  as  a  rule,  over  limited  areas, 
and  the  aggregate  of  loss  occasioned  by  them  was  less  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  most  annoying  pests  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  were  Aphi- 
didae  of  numerous  species.  The  punctures  of  the  fruit-infesting  forms 
produced  on  the  new  growth  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  plums  consider- 
able blight  and  deformity. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  Apple  (Schizoneura  lanigera)  is  an  almost 
invincible  enemy  of  young  orchards  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  es- 
pecially on  gravelly  soils.  On  such  specimens  of  diseased  roots  as  were 
sent  to  me  I  could  find  no  trace  of  parasites  or  other  natural  enemies. 
Drenching  with  strong,  hot  soapsuds  was  recommended,  and  was  re- 
ported as  quite  successful  in  checking  the  work  of  the  insect,  but  in 
some  of  the  orchards  the  roots  were  so  warty  and  diseased  that  recupera- 
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tioii  was  imi>ossible,  and  uprooting  and  burning  the  trees  seemed  the 
only  advisable  plan  to  pursue. 

The  Grain  Aphis  {Siphonophora  avenw)  was  sent  to  me  from  several 
localities,  but  its  appearance  was  by  no  means  general,  and  the  oat  crop, 
which  in  Missouri  suffers  most  from  this  insect,  was  good  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Sfate. 

The  Chinch  Bug  (Blissus  leucopterus)  appeared  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State,  first  on  wheat, 
which  it  did  not  materially  injure,  and  later  on  com,  some  fields  of 
which  were  seriously  damaged.  The  dissemination  of  the  germs  of  so- 
called  "chinch-bug  cholera,"  by  Prof.  Snow,  of  Kansas,  and  Prof. 
Forbes,  of  Illinois,  was  actively  carried  on,  and  the  confidence  of  farmers 
in  this  natural  remedy  for  the  most  serious  pest  of  their  grain  fields  was 
proved  by  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  the  diseased  bugs.  Probably 
not  all  made  use  of  the  latter  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  ridding  of  their 
fields  of  the  bugs,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  a  very  encour- 
aging measure  of  success  attended  the  introduction  of  the  disease  germs 
into  infested  wheat  and  corn  fields. 

The  Joint- worm  (Isosama  grande  Riley)  appeared  in  several  sections 
of  the  State  about  the  first  of  June  and  excited  much  apprehension  for 
the  safety  ot  the  wheat  crop.  In  the  samples  of  grain  sent  me  the  larvae 
were  invariably  working  in  the  heads,  then  just  in  bloom.  None  were 
found  in  any  of  the  lower  joints.  Infested  heads  were,  of  course,  utterly 
destroyed,  as  firom  three  to  six  worms  were  often  found  in  one  head. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hes,  of  Lexington,  found  about  80  per  cent  of  the  heads 
injured  in  a  certain  field,  and  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  crop,  but  later 
he  informed  me  that  the  damage  was  mainly  confined  to  a  portion  of  a 
field  that  had  been  planted  on  wheat  stubble  of  the  previous  year. 
The  specimens  reared  trom  larvae  sent  me  were  all  females,  and  but  one 
liead  contained  pupa3  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  parasitized,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  flies  of  the  latter. 
^  The  Plum  Curculio  (Conotrachelus  nenuphar). — ^Notwithstanding  the 
almost  total  failure  in  this  locality  of  all  cultivated  and  most  of  the 
native  stone  fruits,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  this  hai-dy  and  adapt- 
ive insect  presented  itself  this  season  in  sufficient  numbers  to  inflict 
considerable  damage  upon  the  sweet  cherries,  early  plums,  and  free- 
stone peaches.  On  the  latter,  however,  its  work  was  not  disastrous, 
and  the  later  varieties  escaped  with  very  few  punctures.  The  fruit 
that  tided  it  over  last  year  was  probably  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  (Pru- 
nus  serotina)  and  possibly  some  of  the  pip  fruits,  although  I  have  never 
reared  it  from  any  of  the  latter.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  bred  it 
from  larvae  in  gooseberries. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  (Murgantia  histriiynica)  was  not  only 
unusually  destructive  to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  other  cultivated 
Cruciferae,  but  in  the  southern  counties  attacked  beans,  x>cas,  and  sev- 
eral other  sorts  of  vegetables.    This  pest  seems  to  be  steadily  advanc- 
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ing  northward  and  lias  now  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  State, 
having  been  sent  to  me  from  Phelps,  Washington,  and  Boone  conntira^ 
The  mature  bugs  are  long-lived,  and  my  corresiwndents  claim  that 
eggs,  young  larvte,  nymphse,  and  perfect  insects  are  contemporaneous 
throughout  the  season,  and  that  wherever  they  abounded  the  cabbage 
crop  was  almost,  or  quite,  a  failure.  With  a  view  to  test  insecticides 
upon  them,  I  obtained  in  July,  from  Phillipsburg  and  elsewhere,  several 
lots  of  the  mature  insects.  Many  of  these  had  deposits  their  beaati- 
ftd  egg-clusters  in  the  boxes  by  the  time  they  reached  me.  There  was 
considerable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  markings  of  these  eggs, 
some  being  very  dark,  while  others  had  the  black  lines  but  faintly  in- 
dicated, and  one  set  of  about  a  dozen  was  entirely  pearl  white.  The 
young  bugs  hatched  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  emerging 
through  the  lids  of  the  httle  "  barrels,''  which  were  lifted  on  one  edge, 
the  shell  retaining  its  form  and  ornamentation  after  giving  up  its  in- 
mate. 

Part  of  the  young  bugs  were  transferred  to  plants  in  the  garden  con- 
fined under  wire  screens,  while  others  were  retained  in  the  breeding 
cages. 

The  insecticides  experimented  with  were  X.  O.  dust  and  Pyrethrum, 
neither  of  which  made  much  impression,  and  arsenites  of  ammonia  in 
the  proportions  of  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  killed 
some  of  the  young  bugs,  but  also  severely  burned  the  plants,  and 
would  not,  in  any  case,  be  safe  to  use  on  such  a  vegetable  as  cabbage. 
Kerosene  emulsion  killed  the  young  bugs  but  did  not  affect  those  that 
were  full-grown.  Thymo-cresol — one  part  to  thirty  of  water — ^a  very 
strong  solution,  was  also  of  no  avail.  Hot  water  was  then  used,  taken 
boiling  from  the  range,  carried  about  100  yards  to  the  garden,  trans- 
ferred to  the  sprinkling  can  and  immediately  applied  to  the  infested 
plants.  The  temperature  was  not  taken,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
much  below  150^  Fahr.  The  plants  were  but  slightly  wilted,  and  the 
bugs  were  all  killed.  In  this  experience  all  my  correspondents  who 
have  tried  the  remedy  concur.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  bring  this,  or 
any  other  application  in  contact  with  all  the  insects,  as  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer feeding  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  But  if  the  drenching  with  hot 
water  be  supplemented  by  careful  band-picking,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  seascm,  the  pest  may  be  temporarily  eradicated. 

Cutworms  this  season  gave  far  less  trouble  than  usual.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  warm,  wet  winters  do  not  agree  with  them.  Nephelodes 
violans  was  the  only  abundant  species.  Tbis  was  found  in  hay  fields 
eating  the  stalks  and  blades  of  timothy  gra^s. 

Orsodachna  atra  Ahv. — This  Chrysomelid  was  observed  early  in  April, 
on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor,  swarming  on  the  blossoms  of  the  peach. 
It  would  crowd  into  the  unfolding  buds,  tear  open  the  anthers,  and 
devour  the  pollen  proceeding  from  blossom  to  blossom  with  great  ra- 
pidity, destroying  every  anther  in  its  progress.    In  their  haste  and 
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greed  these  beetles  would  accumalate  considerable  pollen  ontlieir  heads 
and  fore  tarsi,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  this  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigmas,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
devour  the  lion's  share  of  the  golden  grains  and  that  the  ovules  would 
not  receive  enough  to  fertilize  them.  A  few  days  later  I  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  same  beetles  at  work  on  an  isolated  tree  on  our 
own  place,  and  as  the  variety  of  peach  was  not  very  choice,  it  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  result  of  the  insect  attack.  They  were 
accordingly  suffered  to  cut  as  many  anthers  as  they  would.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  tree,  though  young,  vigorous,  and  favorably  situated, 
and  covered  with  blossoms  in  the  spring,  bore  very  little  fruit,  while 
others  of  the  same  variety,  on  which  Orsodachna  had  not  been  seen, 
produced  abundantly.  Should  it  become  a  pest  in  future  years,  its 
habit  of  dropping  to  the  ground  when  disturbed  would  enable  firuit- 
growers  to  destroy  it  by  jarring  it  down  upon  cloths  or  tray s  moistened 
with  kerosene. 

The  Cottony  Maple  Scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerabilis). — ^The  vanguard 
of  the  hosts  of  this  pernicious  Ooccid  appeared  again  in  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  past  sununer  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  various  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  parks,  and  in  many  private  grounds,  and  unless 
timely  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  it  will  next  year  prove  as  annoy- 
ing and  destructive  as  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

The  Post  Oak  Coccid  (Ghermes  spf ). — ^The  clusters  of  globular  female 
scales  of  this  insect  were  to  be  found  in  the  axils  of  almost  every  twig 
and  leaf  of  the  Post  Oak  ( Q.  obtusiloba)  during  the  past  summer.  These, 
in  connection  with  an  undetermined  fungous  disease,  produced  a  re- 
markable blighting  of  the  new  growth,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  tree.  So  noticeable  was  the  effect 
in  the  forests  around  Kirkwood  that  many  people  contended  that  it 
was  "  locust  year,''  and  wondered  why  we  had  not  noted  the  shrilling 
of  the  Cicada.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  make  them  believe 
the  contrary. 

My  attention  was  not  attracted  to  this  insect  sufficiently  early  in  the 
season  to  enable  me  to  observe  its  development,  and  at  present  the 
scales  contain  only  a  mass  of  empty  shells  or  skins.  No  guest  insects 
were  bred  firom  them  during  the  season. 

The  White-marked  Tussuck-moth  {Orgyia  leueostigma), — The  larvae  of 
this  insect  were  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  Willow,  Walnut,  Chest- 
nut, Maple,  and  some  other  shade  trees  of  the  streets  and  parks  of  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  to  Apple  and  Plum  in  private  grounds,  but  I  noted  in 
it  a  habit  which  will  (or  might)  enable  those  suffering  from  its  ravages 
to  destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs,  namely,  the  trapping  of  a 
great  number  of  the  caterpillars  as  they  were  seeking  a  hiding  place 
in  which  to  spin,  by  the  cotton  bands  with  which  so  many  of  the  trees 
that  shade  the  sidewalks  are  encircled.  Some  of  these  bands  that  I 
have  examined  have  been  quite  crowded  with  the  chrysaJids  and  egg- 
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masses  of  the  insect,  and,  if  removed  and  burned  before  springy,  ivill 
certainly  prevent  the  development  of  myriads  of  the  pest  From  young 
larvsB  sent  to  me  last  spring  I  reared  several  parasites  (Limneria  Jlavi- 
dncta^  Ashm.),  but  these  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  mateiiaUy 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  host  insect.  If  the  infested  trees  be  sprayed 
with  Paris  green,  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  300  gallons  of 
water,  or  a  very  dilute  solution  of  arsenites  of  ammonia,  1  pint  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  the  insects  will  be  killed  without  ii\jury  to  the  foliage 
of  any  tree. 

Chamyris  eerintha  Treat. — The  singular  larvae  of  this  beautiful  moth 
were  taken  this  summer  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the  Damson  Plum. 
They  devour  the  leaf  on  both  sides  to  the  midrib,  leaving  the  latter. 
I  think  they  have  not  heretofore  been  recorded  among  insects  that  dep- 
redate on  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees. 

Catocala  grynea  is  becoming  with  us  quite  a  serious  orchard  pest 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June.  The  larvsB  rest  during  the 
day,  closely  appressed  to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  and  feed  at 
night.    Spraying  with  Paris  green  is  an  effectual  remedy. 

Edema  aUnfronSj  which  has  not  been  found  here  for  a  number  of  years, 
made  a  serious  attack  on  the  white  and  post  oaks  early  in  the  summer, 
inflictiDg  considerable  ii\jury  on  the  foliage.  Ko  experiments  were 
made  iu  the  application  of  artificial  remedies. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREST  TENT-OATEBPELLAB. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Minnesota  iu  May  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  remarkable  outbreak  of  the  above-named  insect  (Clisiocampa 
disstria  Hbn.).  In  all  the  forests  around  Minneapolis,  and  especially 
on  the  fine  trees  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  the  oaks,  elms, 
lindens  (Tilia)^  and  ash  trees  were  entirely  stripped  of  their  young 
leaves,  the  larvae  migrating  from  tree  to  tree  as  fast  as  the  latter 
were  defoliated.  Many  would  descend  by  the  trunk,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion preferred  to  leave  the  tree  by  means  of  silken  ropes,  often 
stretched  from  the  highest  branches  to  the  ground,  and  which,  by 
the  tliread  contributed  by  each  descending  worm,  became  eventually 
as  thick  as  packing  cord  and  very  strong.  Down  this  the  worms 
crawled  in  single  file.  In  driving  along  the  woodland  roads  these  long 
swaying  strings  of  worms  presented  a  most  singular  spectacle.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  these  ladders  would  be  carried  by  the  wind  (or  possibly 
by  the  accidental  impact  of  a  bird)  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  even 
across  the  roads,  forming  festoons  of  crawling  worms  through  which  it 
was  anything  but  agreeable  for  nervous  people  to  drive. 

The  few  orchards  of  that  part  of  the  country  were  also  badly  infested 
by  the  same  species. 

I  could  not  observe  much  of  the  tent-making  habit.  Even  when 
molting  in  companies  the  larvae  merely  spun  mats  of  silk  against  the 
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bark  of  the  tree  and  in  very  few  cases  was  there  any  attempt  at  a 
shelter. 

From  accounts  in  the  papers  of  that  date  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
sect prevailed  throughout  the  forests  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  some 
instances,  while  moving  in  armies  from  one  locality  to  another,  they 
^were  so  numerous  on  railroad  tracks  as  to  occasion  delays  and  stoppage 
of  trains.  Poultry  refused  to  feed  upon  them,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  observe,  very  few  birds  attacked  them.  My  stay  was  not  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  larvae  were 
destroyed  by  parasites.  1  was  informed  by  friends  who  were  summer- 
ing at  Lake  Minnetonka  that  one  still,  warm  evening  early  in  July  all 
the  moths  seemed  to  issue  at  once  and  were  so  numerous  that  the  flut- 
tering of  their  wings  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  among 
the  branches  filled  the  air  with  a  distinct  and  peculiar  humming  sound 
that  attracted  very  general  attention  and  curiosity. 

On  the  succeeding  evening  scarcely  a  moth  could  be  seen,  and  it  was 
snpi>osed  that  the  brisk  wind  that  blew  during  the  day  had  carried 
them  into  the  lake.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  by  their  behavior  in  the 
rearing  cage,  they  develop  with  remarkable  regularity,  hatching,  molt- 
ing, and  transforming  simultaneously,  so  it  is  probable  that  in  one  or 
two  evenings  of  winged  existence  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission  of 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  their  kind. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  PERNICIOUS  INSECTS. 

The  Web-worm  Tiger  (Plochionus  timidus)  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  it  a  popular  name)  realized  all  that  was  anticipated  of  it  this  sea- 
son in  its  work  of  exterminating  the  insect  it  has  selected  for  its  special 
prey. 

June  6  I  found  two  colonies  of  Hyphaniria  cuneaj  one  on  a  young  tree 
of  Box  Elder  and  the  other  on  a  vigorous  sprout  of  Laurel  Oak,  both  in 
exceUent  position  for  observation  in  situ.  The  larvae  in  each  case  had 
inclosed  but  two  or  three  leaves  and  seemed  to  be  about  ready  for  the 
first  molt. 

On  the  10th  a  single  specimen  of  Plochionus  was  observed  running 
up  and  down  in  each  of  these  webs.  On  the  16th  a  close  examination 
of  the  nest  revealed  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  slender  white  eggs  attached 
to  the  twigs  and  petioles  of  the  leaves  and  a  few  laid  loosely  in  the 
•web.  On  the  20th  larvae  about  S"*"  in  length  were  seen  in  the  web  and 
probably  others  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Web  Worms,  now  about 
11"",  or  one-half  inch  in  length. 

When  next  visited,  June  23,  the  colony  on  Box  Elder  had  migrated 
and  separated  into  three  companies  on  different  parts  of  the  tree. 
They  had  not,  however,  in  this  way  escaped  their  relentless  foe,  for  a 
number  of  the  active  little  Garabids  were  running  about  among  them 
apparently  quite  at  home  wherever  the  worms  were.    Two  were  seen 
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with  their  jaws  buried  in  the  bodies  of  the  Hyphantria  larvce  just  back 
of  the  head.    . 

June  27,  the  presence  of  this  savage  and  persistent  enemy  seemed 
to  utterly  ^* demoralize"  the  web  worms,  causing  them  to  repeatedly 
"break  up  housekeeping''  and  seek  new  locations,  separating  into 
smaller  and  smaller  groups  in  the  instiuctive  search  for  safety.  But 
the  attempt  is  vain;  for  no  sooner  are  they  established  than  Plochionus 
is  on  the  trail,  and  is  not  long  in  diHcoveriug  their  whereabouts  and 
biting  into  them  whenever  it  is  hungry. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  colonies  on  both  trees,  though  not  nearly  full- 
grown  and  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  had  dispersed,  the  gregarious 
instinct  having  evidently  been  lost  much  sooner  than  usual.  A  few 
Plochionus  larvae  about  one-half  size  were  to  be  seen  in  the  deserted 
webs  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  web  worms  had  disappeared,  after  which 
they,  too,  departed,  and  I  presume  descended  to  the  ground,  where  they 
preyed  upon  such  larvae  as  could  be  found  there.  A  few  were  placed 
in  a  rearing  jar  and  supplied  with  Spilosoma,  Orgyia  and  other  hairy 
larvae,  but  these  were  not  attacked,  nor  was  I  able  at  the  time  to  find 
any  other  species  upon  which  they  would  feed,  and  all  perished  without 
completing  their  development. 

The  second  brood  of  Hyphantria,  which  with  us  has  always  been 
most  numerous  and  injurious,  was  very  sparsely  represented  in  tiiis 
locality.  Upon  my  return  from  the  East  1  made  diligent  search  in 
Kirkwood  and  vicinity  for  the  remains  of  webs  or  other  evidence  of  the 
worms,  but  could  find  very  few.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  question 
that  this  happy  immunity  is  due  primarily  to  the  agency  of  the  little 
Garabid,  which  has  in  some  way  smldenly  acquired  the  habit  of  prey- 
ing xipon  them. 

Urapoda  americana. — About  the  middle  of  July  I  received  from  Mr. 
F.  M.  Webster  a  few  specimens  of  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  {Dia- 
hrotica  vittata),  thickly  infested  with  the  above-named  large  brown 
mite,  with  the  request  that  I  attempt  to  colonize  it  on  the  same  or  allied 
species  of  beetles  here.  Just  at  that  season  1  could  find  but  very  few 
examples  of  D.  vittata,  but  as  D.  X5-^wncfata  was  abundant  I  hoped  the 
mites  would  accept  the  latter  as  a  substitute.  In  this  1  was  disappointed, 
the  parasites  refusing  to  leave  their  original  ho8t«.  After  a  few  days 
two  or  three  specimens  of  vittata  and  several  each  of  Colmpis  proe- 
textaj  0.  tristiSj  Lema  trilineata^  and  Doryphora  10-lineata  were  intro- 
duced into  the  jar  and  each  supplied  with  its  preferred  food.  The  jar — a 
large  one  of  clear  glass — ^was  kept  on  my  desk  under  constant  observa- 
tion, and  in  two  days  I  noticed  a  few  of  the  mites  on  each  species  of 
Colaspis,  with  a  very  evident  preference  for  the  pretty  blue  trUtis,  In  the 
course  of  a  week  all  the  specimens  of  the  latter  were  thickly  covered  and 
much  weakened,  while  only  a  few  were  found  on  prcetexta  and  none  at 
all  on  any  of  the  other  species,  not  even  on  the  fresh  specimens  of  their 
original  host.    In  accordance  with  a  suggestion,  the  attempt  was  made 
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to  colonize  them  upon  Anasa  tristis  and  other  Heiniptera,  but  without 
success. 

A  few  of  the  mites  had,  when  first  received,  been  introduced  into  the 
cucumber  bed,  and  upon  leaving  home  in  August  I  transferred  all  the 
beetles  to  the  garden  in  the  hope  that  they  would  disseminate  the  para- 
site. To  what  extent  this  has  been  done  I  can  not  now  say.  Upon  my 
return  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  I  found  the  garden  suffering 
from  heat  and  drought,  the  cucumber  plants  nearly  all  dead,  and  no 
mite-infested  beetles  to  be  seen.  I  hope,  however,  that  Uropoda  may 
reappear  next  season  in  time  to  save  us,  in  a  measure,  from  the  attacks 
not  only  of  the  cucumber  beetle,  but  from  those  of  Colaspis  on  flowers 
and  grape  foliage,  on  which  both  the  bronze  and  the  blue  species  have 
for  several  years  inflicted  much  damage. 

The  Cabbage- worm  Parasite  (Apanteles  glomeratm), — It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  announce  the  advent  into  Missouri  of  this  valuable 
natural  check  to  the  ravages  of  Fieris  rapce.  It  was  observed  about 
the  1st  of  August  in  the  gardens  of  Kirkwood,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Fox,  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Columbia,  in  this  Stat^.  Mr.  Fox  claimed  that  in  his  locality  it  had 
destroyed  about  80  per  cent  of  the  worms.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
cocoons  received  from  this  gentleman  were  infested  with  a  secondary 
parasite  ( Tetrastichua  sp.  ?)  which  may  interfere  somewhat  with  its  ftiture 
abundance.  In  this  vicinity  the  primary  parasite  was  unmolested,  but 
was  not  so  numerous  as  at  Columbia,  not  more  than  one  in  five  or  six 
of  the  worms  being  affected.  It  was  found,  also,  upon  two  larvae  of  P. 
protodice,  which  in  our  garden  were  feeding  upon  Sweet  Alyssum.  It 
has  been  several  years  since  I  found  the  latter  larvae  upon  cabbage. 
In  some  unexplained  way  P.  rapce  seems  to  have  driven  them  from  the 
field. 

I  have  not  yet  learned  how  general  the  appearance  of  the  cabbage- 
worm  parasite  was  during  the  past  summer  in  this  State,  but,  judging 
from  the  fijie  crop  of  cabbages  sent  to  our  city  markets  from  the  north- 
em  and  western  counties,  the  vegetable  must  have  been  rescued  by 
some  natural  agency  from  its  most  serious  enemy,  and  this  agency,  I 
strongly  suspect,  was  the  little  Apanteles  under  consideration. 

INSECTICIDES. 

The  only  new  preparation  experimented  with  this  summer  was 
"  Thymo-cresol,"  Lawford  Bros.,  importers,  Baltimore,  Md.  This  fluid 
is  offered  to  the  public  more  especially  as  a  '^  cold-water  dip"  for  sheep 
and  for  use  on  poultry  and  other  animals  in  the  case  of  vermin.  It  is 
also  claimed  to  be  a  valuable  disinfectant  and  antiseptic.  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  Department  it  was  tried  as  an  insecti- 
cide in  the  place  of  kerosene  emulsion.  Added  to  50  parts  of  water  it 
forms  a  milk-white,  soapy  fluid  that  distributes  readily  through  the 
Lewis  hand  sprayer.    It  has  no  disagreeable  odor,  a  point  that  counts 
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ill  its  favor,  and  is  not  irritating  to  the  skin,  nor  in  any  degree  jKiisoii- 

0U8. 

The  first  use  made  of  it  was  against  that  worst  of  all  poultry  pest«^ 
the  Chicken  Louse  (Goniocotes  hologaster).  This  is  a  minute  creature, 
much  resembling  the  Ked  Spider  so  injurious  to  plants.  It  is  often 
found  in  birds'  nests  and  is  probably  in  this  way  communicated  to 
chickens.  In  the  case  in  question  these  lice  not  only  appeared  in  the 
chicken  house,  but  invaded  the  adjacent  stable,  where  they  proved  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  not  only  the  horse,  but  to  the  person  in  charge.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  was  mentioned  at  the  house  measures  were  taken  to 
exterminate  the  pest.  The  chickens  and  other  animals  were  excluded 
from  th^ir  usual  quarters  and  the  buildings  fumigated  with  burning 
sulphur.  This  was  followed  by  a  thorough  dusting  with  air-slaked 
lime,  usually  a  dependable  remedy.  In  this  instance,  however,  these 
measures  did  not  suffice  to  expel  all  the  lice,  and  complaints  of  the  nuis- 
ance continued.  As  a  last  resort  the  Thymo-cresol,  a  package  of  which 
had  just  been  received,  was  recommended,  and  a  large  quantity  ot 
water  was  prepared  with  the  proportions  of  the  remedy  according  to 
instructions.  With  this  the  chicken  house,  inside  and  out,  and  the  en- 
tire stable  was  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  aid  of  the  appliance  men- 
tioned above,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  the  louse. 

As  a  disinfectant  its  use  was  continued  throughout  the  season  in  the 
barn  and  outbuildings. 

As  an  insecticide  my  experiments  would  not  justify  me  in  recommending 
it  for  general  use.  It  was  tried  upon  the  beetles  and  larvae  of  the  Potato- 
beetle;  upon  the  Squash  Bug  {Anasa  tristis)',  upon  the  Twelve-siiotted 
Ouciunber  Beetle  {IHahrotica  12-punctata)]  upon  the  Harlequin  Cabbage 
Bug  {Murgantia  Mstrionica)^  and  upon  a  number  of  other  Coleoptera 
and  Hemiptera  without  appreciable  eflfect.  Various  AphididaB  were 
destroyed  by  repeated  appli(?ations;  the  larvae  of  the  Cabbage  Butter- 
fly were  also  sickened  by  two  or  three  doses,  but  a  single  wetting  did 
not  suffice  to  do  much  good;  a  strong  solution — 1  i)artto  30  of  water — 
was  used  upon  Harris's  Apple  Scale  {Ghiondspis  furfurus)  and  upon  the 
Eose  Scale  and  seemed  to  iieuetrate  to  and  destroy  the  eggs;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  not  suffieiently^drastic  to  kill  at  once  by  contact,  and  is 
not  speedily  poisonous  to  vegetable-feeding  insects  if  taken  in  with  ihe 
food.  Its  effects  on  vegetation  are  not  injurious,  except  when  a  num- 
ber of  applications  are  niailo  in  succession  without  spraying  with  pure 
water  to  rinse  it  off.  I  hope  to  repeat  and  extend  experiments  with  it 
another  year,  especially  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  on  animal  parasites, 
for  which  but  little  opportunity  offered  the  present  season* 
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REPOET  OF  PEOGRESS   IN  THE  INYESTIGATIOK  OF  THE 
COTTON  BOLL  WOEM. 


By  F.  W.  Mally. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Shrbvbport,  La.,  October  9, 1891, 
Sir:  At  your  request  I  have  hastily  prepared  a  very  brief  and  condensed  summary 
of  this  season's  work,  carried  on  under  your  direction,  upon  the  Cotton  Boll  Worm 
{Helioihis  armigera  Htibn.). 

All  details  as  to  experiments,  observations,  and  special  notes  have  been  omitted, 
as  the  summary  was  only  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
investigation. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  W.  Mally, 

JsHstant, 
Dr.  C.  V.  RiLBY, 

Entomologist, 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

The  Boll  Worm  is  found  throughout  the  whole  cotton  region.  Over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  area  its  injury  is  only  slight  and  not  worthy  of  spe- 
cial economic  consideration.  The  regions  where  special  remedial  or  pre- 
ventive measures  are  practicable  comprise  that  portion  of  Texas  included 
by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Paris  to  Tyler,  to  Cameron,  to  Temple, 
to  Gainesville,  to  Paris.  For  Arkansas  a  narrow  belt  from  Fort  Smith 
to  Morrillton,  to  Little  Eock,  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
For  the  Indian  Territory  a  strip  running  from  Gainesville,  Tex.,  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  These  are  the  areas  of  greatest  destructiveness,  and  for 
the  whole  area  the  injury  may  range  from  10  to  15  i)er  cent  of  the  whole 
crop.  For  certain  counties  the  percentage  of  injury  is  greater.  Again, 
individual  plantations  may  be  almost  wholly  destroyed  while  a  dozen 
others  adjoining  may  escape  with  only  slight  injury.  The  sensational 
reports  of  damage  are  nearly  always  based  upon  these  individual  ex- 
amples, and  an  accurate  scientific  estimate  of  the  average  for  a  county 
or  district  is  seldom  made.  The  worst  infested  fields  are,  in  most  cases, 
those  which  for  some  of  many  reasons  which  could  be  given  in  a  de- 
tailed report  behind  the  others  j  that  is,  late  cotton.    This  makes  them 
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more  attractive  to  the  moths  and  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that 
one  field  is  badly  injured  while  surrounding  ones  are  not.  The  iiyury 
in  other  portions  of  the  cotton  region  not  specially  outlined  above 
amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  is  so  scattering  as  not  to  demand 
serious  attention,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  few  isolated  exceptional  locali- 
ties. 

FOOD-PLANTS. 

Corn  is  well  known  as  its  choice  foodi)lant.  Cow-i)eas  rank  next, 
and  cotton  probably  third,  though  there  is  evidence  that  if  the  tomato 
crop  were  in  as  prime  a  condition  later  in  the  season  when  com  matures 
the  tomato  would  rank  third,  and  cotton,  at  best,  about  fourth.  This 
accounts  in  part  lor  the  slight  injury  to  cotton  over  most  of  the  cot- 
ton belt,  where  many  of  the  crops  just  mentioned  are  planted  a  second 
time  later  in  the  season,  and  which,  therefore,  divides  the  attack  of  the 
Boll  Worm  on  cotton.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  cotton  as 
a  food-plant  is  more  a  compulsion  than  a  choice.  More  stress  should 
be  i)laced  ujwn  the  imi)ortance  from  an  economic,  entomological  stand- 
point upon  the  many  host  plants  already  on  rex'ord  for  this  species.  In 
localities  where  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  being  introduced  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Boll  Worm  abundantly  attai'ks  the  crop,  and  care  must 
be  exercised  in  order  that  its  ravages  may  not  attain  serious  propor- 
tions and  endanger  the  progress  of  the  introduction  of  this  crop-  In 
large  cities  even  flower  gardens  entirely  isolated  from  corn  or  cotton 
fields,  have  been  frequently  found  to  be  infested  with  Boll  Worm.  This 
can  Dpot  be  accidental,  as  might  be  urged,  if  these  gardens  were  exposed 
to  badly  infested  fields,  and  it  simply  illustrates  the  reckless,  apparently 
indifferent  habit  of  the  female  as  to  the  host  plant  upon  which  she  de- 
I>osits.  Special  mention  in  city  flower  gardens  should  be  given  the 
Verbena,  Geranium,  Abutilon,  rosebuds,  and  Jack  Beans. 

CHABACTEBS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

These  have  been  so  fully  described  heretofore  that  nothing  further 
deserves  special  mention  in  this  connection,  except  the  habit  of  can- 
nibalism among  the  worms.  As  for  the  images,  former  observations  as 
to  their  diurnal  habits  have  been  fully  verified  the  present  season.  At 
Arlington,  Tex.,  last  August,  hundreds  were  seen  flying  and  feeding 
freely  on  cow-i>eas  from  9:30  to  about  11  a.  m.  Though  carefully 
watched,  deposition  at  this  time  was  not  observed,  and  it  api>eared  that 
they  were  only  breakfasting.  Deposition,  however,  could  be  frequently 
noted  in  the  afternoon  several  hours  before  sundown. 

NUIVIBER  OF  BROODS  AND  HIBEBNATION. 

As  to  the  number  of  broods  nothing  additional  need  be  mentioned 
at  this  time.  The  question  of  hibernation,  however,  demands  -special 
consideration,  and  steps  must  yet  be  taken  to  determine  more  definitely 
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the  facts.  Your  agent,  unfortunately,  has  been  located  in  regions  not 
especially  infested,  and  it  transpires  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  adults 
at  any  season  in  the  localities  under  observation  that  hibernating  speci- 
mens would  be  rarely  found. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  many  pupae  do  not  issue  in  the  fall,  but 
remain  as  such  over  winter.  Many  of  these  even  enter  the  pupa  state 
as  early  as  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September  and  remain  quiescent 
until  April  or  May.  The  decided  overlapping  of  the  broods  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  is  thus  easily  exx^lained,  for  doubtless  the 
hibernating  moths  api)ear  earlier  than  those  issuing  from  the  pui)8B  in 
spring. 

Observation  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
destructive  brood  on  cotton  in  August  and  September  issue  as  imagos 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  The  facts  also  prove  that  instead  of  the 
number  of  worms  which  might  rightfully  be  expected  from  these  imagos 
to  appear  in  greatly  increased  numbers  absolutely  appear  in  decreased 
numbers.  This  indicated  that  some  of  the  moths  of  this  brood  were 
bent  upon  hibernation  and  refrained  from  depositing  at  this  time.  In- 
deed, the  facts  disclosed  by  the  latest  observations  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  many  of  the  imagos  resulting  from  this  destructive  brood 
hibernate.  The  majority  of  the  worms  spoken  of  in  previous  rei)orts 
as  found  so  late  in  the  season  are  mostly  those  from  the  eggs  of  belated 
females  of  the  preceding  brood  and  worms  whose  most  rapid  develop- 
ment has  been  hindered  by  various,  perhaps  accidental,  unfavorable 
environments.  Furthermore,  as  previously  stated,  the  broods  from  the 
very  first  of  the  seatJon  overlap.  Doubtless,  therefore,  a  great  portion 
of  the  worms  found  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  later  con- 
sist also  of  the  lap,  so  to  speak,  of  the  last  brood,  and  should  not  be 
counted  as  a  separate  brood  or  even  a  partial  one, 

NATUBAL  ENEMIES. 

The  cannibalistic  habit  of  the  Boll  Worm  makes  it  its  own  greatest 
enemy,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  remedial  measures.  All  the 
enemies  noted  in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Division  have  been  observed 
again.  The  same  special  stress  and  importance  must  again  be  repeated 
in  speaking  of  the  egg  parasite  (Trichogramma  pretiosa).  Its  value  can 
not  be  overestimated.  Among  birds  the  Sapsucker,  Crow  Blackbird, 
and  Crows  deserve  special  mention.  Another  species  of  Robber  Fly 
was  noted  catching  the  imagos.  Observations  upon  the  habit  of  ants 
{Solenopsis  geminata)  earlier  in  the  season  makes  it  absolutely  certain 
that  at  that  season  they  frequently  capture  a  Boll  Worm.  They  do  so 
mostly  when  the  worm  travels  or  comes  out  of  the  ear  of  corn  to  molt. 
They  seldom  enter  an  ear  of  corn  for  a  deliberate  search  after  their  vic- 
tim. Later  in  the  season,  when  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  insect 
life  and  also  vegetable  growth,  the  ant  loses  special  interest  in  the  Boll 
Worm. 
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A  small  Gapsid  {T^'iphlepa  insidioaus)  is  found  abundantly  on  com 
silks.  It  punctures  and  feeds  upon  the  eggs  of  Heliothis  and  probably 
very  young  Boll  Worms.  Many  beneficial  insects,  especially  the  small 
Scymnid  beetles,  are  also  abundantly  found  on  corn  silks.  This  sub- 
ject will,  however,  be  treated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  report. 

INSECT  SAVAGES  EASILY  MISTAKEN  FOB  THOSE  OF  BOLL  WOBM. 

All  of  those  noted  in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Division  have  been  ob- 
served again,  with  the  additional  one  of  Thecla  pceas^  which,  however, 
had  been  previously  recorded.  Among  the  Tortricidie,  a  number  of 
species  have  been  reared  on  cotton.  The  habits  of  the  larvae  are  well 
known  to  be  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  species  of 
PyraUdae  and  Tortricidae  which  feed  on  cotton  at  all  may  occasionally 
in  doing  so  bore  a  stem  or  peduncle,  or  even  the  bolls,  fonns,  and 
squares  themselves. 

Many  Hemipterous  insects  puncture  very  young  forms  and  squareSi 
or  their  peduncles,  causing  the  prospective  fruit  to  fall.  The  mark  re- 
sulting from  the  puncture  closely  resembles  the  working  of  very  young 
Boll  Worms,  and  by  many  planters  the  latter  are  held  responsible  for 
the  injury.  To  Hemipterous  insects  is  due  much  of  the  shedding  of 
cotton  in  August  and  September,  and  ravages  are  popularly  called 
"sharpshooter"  work.  The  most  iiyurious,  and  perhaps  also  the  most 
abundant  of  the  sharpshooters  is  a  large  leaf-hopper  (Aulacizes  sp.). 
Calocoris  rapidna,  Largus  cincttts  are  among  those  also  which  do  much 
damage.  The  life-history  and  ravages  of  these  insects  must  be  re- 
served for  more  complete  discussion  in  a  subsequent  report. 

REMEDIES. 

The  great  range  of  food-plants  of  the  Boll  Worm,  its  habit  and  method 
of  feeding  upon  special  portions  of  these  host  plants,  together  with  the 
isolation  of  individuals  which  necessarily  follow  such  food-habits,  make 
all  insecticidal  measures  of  any  nature  little  of  or  no  practcial  utility. 
In  the  regions  designated  heretofore  as  injured  probably  about  2  per 
cent  or  less,  the  attack  by  the  Boll  Worm  is  divided  between  so  many 
different  crops  that  the  application  of  any  insecticide  upon  one  crop  be- 
comes much  more  expensive  for  that  crop  than  the  injury  done  by  the 
worm.  Furthermore,  such  measures  are  inadequate  unless  applied  to 
all  the  crops  attacked  at  any  specified  time  in  any  given  locality.  For 
these  regions  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  insecticidal  measures  are 
entirely  impractical,  even  though  the  insecticide  be  ai)erfectly  efficient 
one  and  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  effect.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  localities  worse  infested,  though  the  diff'erence  in  destructiveness 
partly  mitigates  the  excess  of  expense.  In  any  case,  the  vast  areas  of 
cotton  to  be  treated  in  addition  to  other  crops  still  make  such  measures 
questionable  as  to  expense,  aside  from  the  time  required  during  the 
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• 

busy  season  when  such  remedies  mast  be  applied.  It  is  the  opinion^ 
therefore^  of  your  agent  that  no  insecticidal  measures,  even  though 
efficient  as  such,  are  to  be  recommended,  because  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  are  burdensome  and  impracticable.  The  whole  work  must 
be  accomplished  by  preventive  measures,  such  as  are  hereiuafter  dis- 
cussed, and  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  food-habits  of  the  species 
in  question,  and  which  by  exx)erimenthave  been  found  adequate.  In 
this  way  it  was  determined  that  the  Boll  Worm  has  a  choice  food-plant 
among  the  long  list  recorded,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  has  been  the  effort 
of  your  agent  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  manipulating  this 
food-plant  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attack  upon  it,  first  trapping  the 
worms  and  then  destroying  them. 

PLC  WING. 

Fall  plowing,  as  a  preventive  measure  against  Boll  Worm  in  slightly 
infested  regions,  is  not  practical  as  a  purely  boll  worm  measure.  In 
badly  infested  regions  it  is  to  be  done  when  possible.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  this  measure  is  that  the  top  crop  of  cotton  is  seldom  all  picked 
timely  enough  to  make  fall  plowing  possible  before  the  rainy,  wintry 
season  begins.  Due  to  this  fact,  it  must  be  urged  that  plowing  be  done 
in  spring,  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  plow  and  pulverize  the  soil.  This 
early  plowing,  with  the  cold,  rainy  weather  and  occasional  frosts,  which 
occur  as  late  as  April  1,  will  insure  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
chrysalids.  The  after-preparation  of  the  soil  at  planting  time  will 
doubtless  destroy  a  small  percentage  of  the  surviving  pupae. 

Early  plowing,  in  addition  to  being  a  boll  worm  preventive,  has  its 
strong  advocates  among  leading  agricultural  men,  who  insist  that  it 
should  be  followed  as  an  improved  method  or  practice  of  farming,  since 
larger  and  better  crops  are  produced  when  done. 

CORN. 

Corn  is  beyond  doubt  the  choice  food-plant  of  the  Boll  Worm.  From 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  com  becomes  large  enough  for  the 
Boll  Worm  to  work  in  it,  this  worm  may  be  found,  and  continuously  so . 
on  through  the  season  so  long  as  green  com  in  suitable  condition  for 
food  is  found.  Until  about  the  middle  of  May  or  first  of  June,  Boll 
Worms  are  rarely  found  on  any  other  plants  than  young  com.  This 
being  true  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  first  brood  is  so  small.  From 
numerous  accurate  accounts  in  May  and  early  June,  at  Shreveport,  La., 
it  was  found  that  about  2  per  cent  of  the  young  corn  plants  showed 
signs  of  Boll  Worm  ravage,  while  (due  to  the  change  of  plants  by  the 
worms)  less  than  2  per  cent  actually  contained  worms. 

At  this  time  there  is  presented  the  first  and  most  important  opportu- 
nity for  inaugurating  preventive  measures,  namely:  to  cut  out  the  in- 
f<p8ted  plants  and  burn  them  ox  simply  crush  the  '^  bud^  of  the  corn 
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and  mash  the  worm  it  contains.  The  small  percentage  of  com  whicb, 
even  by  the  severest  method,  will  be  destroyed,  together  with  its  ab- 
solute certainty  in  attaining  the  desired  end  makes  this  a  cheap,  ^ect 
nal,  and  practical  measure  to  practice  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Some  advise  the  application  of  oil  emulsions  to  the  "buds^  of  the 
young  com  plants,  but  the  time  required  to  prepare  the  emulsions,  ex- 
X>ense  of  material  and  ai>paratus  for  applying  proi)erly  the  liquids  or 
powders  used,  again  throws  it  beyond  the  realm  of  thepracticaL  There 
can  be  no  practical  advantage  gained  since  no  remedy  of  this  nature 
can  be  more  satisfactory  and  expeditious  than  the  practice  of  crashing 
or  cutting  out  and  burning  of  the  ^^buds"  of  infested  plants  as  already 
described. 

This  preventive  measure  has  the  advantage  of  being  inaugurated 
at  a  time  when  labor  is  not  so  much  needed  for  other  purposes,  and 
hence  can  be  done  at  a  lesser  cost  and  sacrifice.  It  can  be  utilized, 
however,  only  during  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  before  the  com  tas- 
sels, and  hence  the  importance  of  early  action  on  the  part  of  the  plant- 
ers at  the  time  specified. 

As  a  second  preventive  measure  the  cotton  field  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  four  or  five  rows  of  corn  are  planted  for  every  forty  or  Ar- 
rows of  cotton,  the  corn  to  be  planted  at  a  such  a  time  as  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  silking  and  roasting  ears  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  July 
brood  of  Boll  Worms  matures  in  the  regular  crop  corn;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  time  when  the  moths  of  the  destructive  August  brood  which  at- 
tacks cotton  begin  issuing.  Finding  the  regular  crop  corn  too  near 
maturity  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  cotton.  This  occurs  from 
about  the  first  to  the  middle  of  August,  depending  more  or  less  upon 
the  locality.  The  important  point  is  to  have  green  com  in  suitable  con- 
dition for  food  at  the  time  when  what  is  called  "the  destructive  brood" 
goes  to  cotton.  This  time,  as  is  well  known,  varies  some  in  each  local- 
ity, and  can  and  must  be  best  determined  by  the  farmers  of  their  re- 
spective localities.  In  most  cases  the  result  will  be  accomplished  if  the 
trap  com  spoken  of  is  planted  from  about  the  first  to  middle  of  June. 

By  some  dozen  experiments  with  trap-planted  corn  in  various  locali- 
ties, its  practicability  as  well  as  efficacy  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
female  unquestionably  selects  the  trap-planted  com  for  egg  deposition 
to  the  practical  neglect  of  the  surrounding  cotton  and  all  other  food 
plant^s  except  cow-peas.  The  trap-planted  com  being  reduced  to  the 
minimum  quantity,  the  egg  deposition  upon  each  individual  ear  is  un- 
naturally increased.  Oftentimes  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  eggs 
were  found  on  the  silks  of  a  single  ear.  The  worms  fed  and  found 
plenty  of  room  in  the  ear  of  com  for  a  time,  but  as  they  grew  larger 
they  became  crowded  and  began  to  prey  upon  each  other.  When  this 
preying  is  once  started  it  is  c^arried  to  such  an  extent  in  these  infested 
ears  that  rarely  more  than  one  (sometimes  two)  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
worms  ever  attain  maturity.  Those  even  which  attain  maturity  have 
yet  the  risk  of  capture  hy  natural  enemies,  parasites,  disease,  etc.,  to 
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experience  when  leaving  the  ear  and  traveling  about  seeking  a  suitable 
place  for  pupation.  The  number  of  ears  of  corn  having  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  trap  planting,  it  is  found  that  the  cannibalism  in- 
duced among  the  worms  reduces  those  reaching  maturity  to  minimum 
also.  More  than  a  minimum  can  not  be  accomplished,  whatever  be 
the  remedial  or  preventive  measures.  It  becomes  questionable,  there- 
fore, whether  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  the  trap-planted  com  be 
cut  and  burned  so  as  to  destroy  the  few  worms  attaining  maturity  in 
it,  because  the  value  of  the  com  more  than  compensates  for  the  small 
percentage  of  worms  thus  maturing. 

Again,  the  numerous  fresh  corn  silks  so  late  in  the  season  seem  to  be 
specially  attractive  to  many  beneficial  insects  as  suitable  resorts,  and 
the  egg  parasite  and  many  of  the  other  smaller  natural  enemies  of  the 
Boll  Worm  are  found  abundantly  on  these  silks  and  in  the  ends  of  the 
ears.  Whether  they  are  attracted  by  the  corn  silks  being  fresh  or  in 
search  of  the  objects  of  their  prey,  the  fact  remains  that,  being  thus 
conveniently  quartered  in  the  trap  itself,  these  beneficial  insects  have 
more  frequent  and  better  opportunities  for  successfully  preying  upon 
the  obnoxious  insect.  Their  attack  under  such  circumstances  may  be 
said  to  be  artificially  concentrated  more  or  less  against  a  specified  in- 
jurious insect  and  hence  makes  them  more  efficient  agents  in  reducing 
and  assisting  in  the  control  of  the  ravages  of  that  species.  A  portion 
of  these  beneficial  insects  would  also  be  destroyed  by  any  treatment  of 
the  com  looking  to  the  artificial  destruction  of  the  Boll  Worm.  In  view 
of  these  additional  facts  it  seems  best  not  to  urge  such  a  measure. 

As  to  the  first  preventive  measure,  some  insist  that  cutting  out 
infested  com  early  in  the  season  endangers  a  good  stand.  In  reply  it 
can  be  said  that,  much  of  the  com  being  drilled  in,  some  is  chopped  out 
at  the  time  of  the  first  plowing.  At  the  time  of  this  first  chopping  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  drilled  com  can  be  left  and  at  the  time  neces- 
sary to  most  efficiently  attack  the  Boll  Worm  the  portion  cut  out  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  slight  excess  left  from  the  first  thinning. 
But,  as  already  stated,  absolute  chopping  and  burning  need  not  be 
resorted  to  if  care  is  exercised  so  that  the  crushing  process  be  thor- 
oughly done.  In  that  case  the  worm  is  destroyed  and  the  plant,  as 
experiments  have  shown,  is  not  materially  injured  and  still  makes  a 
good  ear  of  com. 

To  the  second,  some  object  that  by  planting  a  trap  crop  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  you  actually  encourage  the  greatest  possible  devel- 
opment in  point  of  numbers,  that  succeeding  broods  will  be  proportion- 
ately greater,  and  hence  the  measure  will  be  worse  than  no  remedy. 
This  has  already  been  partially  answered.  The  trap  corn  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum  in  quantity.  This  makes  a  maximum  crowded  condi- 
tion which  induces  the  maximum  cannibalism  in  the  species  and,  as 
already  explained,  actually  makes  the  Boll  Worm  its  own  destroyer. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trap  com  were  not  planted  the  moths  would 
of  necessity  deposit  on  cotton,    Here  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  eaci^ 
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individual  worm  would  feed  and  mature  independently;  hence  no  con- 
ditions exist  to  induce  their  preying  upon  each  other  and  themaxiniam 
number  of  worms  attain  maturity. 

The  results  of  this  preventive  measure  may  be  concisely  stated  to 
be:  First,  protection  of  the  cotton.  Second,  the  minimum  number  of 
Boll  Worms  reach  maturity  without  additional  expense  after  being 
trapped.  Third,  the  first  and  second  are  both  attained  without  speciiU 
cost,  in  that  no  money  outlay  is  necessary;  no  additional  labor,  since 
the  same  would  be  required  were  the  rows  cotton  instead  of  com;  at 
any  rate  com  enough  is  produced  to  pay  for  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired. Fourth,  beneficial  insects  are  more  or  less  attracted  and  their 
attack  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent  upon  a  single  obnoxious  insect 
Fifth,  the  planter  thus  protecting  his  cotton  is  certain  to  succeed, 
whether  his  neighbors  attempt  equally  with  him  to  protect  theirs  or 
not,  for,  having  fresh  com  in  good  condition  in  his  cotton,  visiting 
moths  from  adjoining  farms  will  choose  to  deposit  and  the  resulting 
worms  will  ravage  the  com  to  the  practical  neglect  of  the  cotton. 

COW-PEAS. 

For  attracting  or  diverting  the  Boll  Worm  moth  from  the  cotton  this 
crop  ranks  next  to  corn.  The  essential  point  to  be  attained  is  to  plant 
the  j)ea8  at  such  a  time  that  the  crop  will  be  in  the  height  of  its  bloom- 
ing period  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September.  The 
Boll  Worm  moth  is  very  fond  of  sipping  the  sweets  at  the  base 
of  the  developing  blooms  and  very  young  pods.  The  peas  answer  the 
purpose  best  it  seems  if  planted  in  distinct  rows  adjoining  cotton  fields. 
The  growth  should  be  rank  and  dense,  so  as  to  induce  the  moths  to 
make  these  rows  of  dense  growth  their  hiding  place.  From  observa- 
tion it  has  been  often  found  that  where  patches  of  peas  in  prime  con- 
dition were  met  with  during  August  and  September  the  moths  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance  and  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  them 
in  the  adjoining  cotton. 

In  case  it  is  found  that  the  late-planted  trap  com  will  mature  rather 
too  early  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  especially  in  regions  where 
drought  is  apt  to  prematurely  ripen  com,  it  is  to  be  urged  that  cow-peas 
be  planted  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  time  to  furnish  a  continuation 
of  the  trap  through  the  rest  of  the  season.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
well  to  plant  the  peas  as  suggested  as  an  additional  attraction  along 
with  the  trap  corn.  Care  must  be  taken  that  only  a  minimum  area  is 
planted,  in  order  that,  possibly,  other  remedial  agencies  can  be  applied 
with  the  least  possible  expense  if  found  advisable  to  do  so. 

POISONED  SWEETS. 

The  only  crop  upon  which  there  is  a  probability  of  practically  utiliz- 
ing poisoned  sweets  is  that  of  the  cow-^eas,  planted  iu  limited  areas  a§ 
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previously  recommended.  With  a  limited  number  of  rows,  and  these 
swarming  with  Boll  Worm  moths,  a  tasteful  and  attractive  sweet  well 
poisoned  and  thoroughly  applied  is  of  some  value.  A  great  difficulty 
is  met  with  in  that  the  liquid  applied  dries  after  a  short  time  and  what- 
ever moths  are  to  be  poisoned  in  this  way  must  feed  soon  after  the  ap- 
plication. This  process  makes  a  daily  application  necessary  and  of 
course  renders  the  crop  as  forage  entirely  useless.  The  worst  feature 
however,  is  that  the  poisoned  sweet,  in  order  to  be  an  eflfective  poison 
must  be  made  so  strong  that  one  thorough  application  burns  the  foliage 
and  checks  the  growth  of  the  vines  to  such  an  extent  that  from  that 
time  the  pea- vines  become  useless  as  a  crop  for  attracting  the  moths. 
Thus  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  planted  is  suddenly  discon- 
tinued. If  the  brood  of  moths  found  at  this  time  issued  evenly  this 
might  not  be  so  serious  an  objection,  but,  since  the  brood  issues  very 
scatteringly,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  trap  a  continuous  one. 

Hence  it  appears  that  whatever  of  benefit  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
this  insecticide  it  is  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  it  advisable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  poisoned  liquid  must  be  actually  ai)- 
plied  to  the  food-plant  in  order  to  be  most  attractive,  and  hence  most 
efficient.  If  placed  in  pans  or  plates  or  on  posts,  boards,  and  like  ob- 
jects, a  few  moths  are  trapped  occasionally.  These  catches  even  seem 
rather  accidental,  as  the  great  majority  are  not  attracted  and,  in  fact 
the  liquid  offered  in  any  other  locality  than  upon  choice  food-plants 
seems  really  to  form  no  decisive  attraction. 

PYBBTHEUM. 

As  already  intimated,  no  insecticide  can  be  of  practical  utility  against 
the  Boll  Worm.  Much  work  has  been  done,  however,  in  making  decoc- 
tions and  various  extracts  of  this  powder.  The  principal  points  con- 
sidered were  those  of  determining  the  difference  in  extractibility  of  hot 
and  cold  decoctions,  hot  and  cold  extracts  with  oUs,  such  as  kerosene 
or  head-light  oil.  These  various  extracts  and  decoctions  were  always 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  oU.  The  emulsions  were  then  diluted  and 
applied  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  extent  of 
extraction  of  the  insecticidal  properties  by  hot  and  cold  processes  as 
also  the  aqueous  and  oil  extracts.  The  difference  by  one  of  the  proc- 
esses is  a  decided  one,  though  its  practical  utility  upon  this  particular 
species  is  questionable,  except  in  special  cases  under  certain  conditions. 

LIGHTS. 

Numerous  and  decisive  experiments  with  lamps  for  trapping  Boll 
Worm  moths  were  made.  Some  of  these  were  made  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  They  all  proved  the  absolute  folly  of  this 
practice  among  planters.    The  moth  is  not  attracted  much  at  any  stage 
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of  its  existence,  and  whatever  insects  are  captured  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  beneticial.  This  practice  then  is  a  positive  iiyiiry,  in  that  it 
systematically  destroys  beneficial  insects  without  accomplishing  any 
good  as  a  recompense.  This  measure,  so  commonly  practiced  by  plant- 
ers, should,  in  view  of  the  decided  and  constant  harm  attendant  apoo 
its  nse,  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  whenever  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented for  doing  so. 

INSECT  DISEASES. 

In  order  that  any  insect  disease  should  be  most  efficient  and  prac- 
tical, it  is  necessary  that  the  pest  to  be  infected  be  gregarious  in  habit 
and  travel  freely  enough  to  intermingle  frequently.  For  the  Boll  Worm 
both  of  these  conditions  are  found  directly  by  opposites,  it  being  soli- 
tary in  habit  and  not  traveling  about  as  frequently  as  moat  species  of 
worms  of  economic  importance  do. 

Furthermore,  feeding  on  the  inside  of  the  portions  attacked  their 
chances  for  infection  through  natural  agencies  and  communication  with 
diseased  worms  are  i>roi>ortionately  decreased.  Even  should  a  Boll 
Worm  become  disease<l,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  die  in  a  boll 
or  ear  of  corn  and  the  deliquescing  portions  of  the  body  containing  the 
germs  would  be  absorbed  by  the  rotting  or  fermenting  boll.  Ko  other 
worm,  therefore,  is  ever  exposed  to  infection  ftt)m  it.  The  solitary  hab- 
its of  the  Boll  Worm  in  the  midst  of  suitable  plants  offering  a  great 
plenty  of  food  furthermore  insures  the  most  healthy  and  least  acciden- 
tal condition  possible.  None  of  the  factors,  such  s^  excessive  numbers, 
often  resulting  in  a  scarcity  of  food,  thereby  reducing  the  vitality  of 
the  worm,  enter  into  consideration  in  the  case  of  the  Boll  Worm.  All 
or  any  of  these  are  conditions  which  greatly  favor  the  propagation,  in- 
fection, and  distribution  of  diseases.  These  facets  concerning  the  num- 
bers and  food-habits  of  the  Boll  Worm  make  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  a  practical  way  with  this  species,  even  though  the 
diseases  in  question  were  highly  contagious  and  efficacious  as  destruc- 
tive agencies.  The  reason,  as  already  stated,  consists  in  the  feict  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  required  in  order  that  contagious  diseases 
can  be  introduced  and  disseminated,  and  those  conditions  are  wanting 
in  this  species. 

Again,  if  there  were  any  contagious  insect  diseases  of  economic  im- 
portance prevalent  in  the  cotton  belt  they  would  before  this  time  have 
made  evident  their  efficacy,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  long  cot- 
ton and  other  crops  have  been  under  cultivation,  and  which  have  been  so 
long  ravaged  by  all  the  various  insects,  from  some  of  which  we  might 
expect  the  ocijurrence  and  spread  of  disease.  There  are  such  diseases 
found  in  the  cotton  region,  and  they  have  been  found  in  such  localities 
as  to  make  infection  possible  under  the  conditions  as  above  stated.  By 
observation  it  has  been  determined  that  occasionally  Boll  Worms  do  die, 
and  apparently  from  disease.    Whether  peculiar  to  the  species  or  due 
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to  infection  from  otlier  sources  need  not  be  stated  here,  because  the 
important  point  is  that,  in  either  case,  tlie  results  thus  attained  natu- 
rally are  for  this  species,  probably  the  best  possible  even  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  artificial  means.  This  is  in  reference  only  to  any  possible  in- 
sect diseases  already  found  in  the  region  where  the  Boll  Worm  depre- 
dates on  cotton. 

The  only  hope  then  would  seem  to  be  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
disease,  or  at  any  rate  one  not  already  found  in  tiie  infested  regions. 
This  was  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cabbage  Worm  disease. 
This  disease,  even  in  localities  in  the  South  where  it  is  prevalent,  pro- 
duces no  wholesale  exterminative  destruction  of  that  species.  This 
disease  in  itself,  then,  under  the  local  existing  circumstances,  is  not  ot 
that  virulent  kind  necessary  in  most  cases  for  the  infection  of  a  new 
pest  in  a  new  locality.  (This  is  only  generally  speaking,  and  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  a  disease  vimleut  in  one  species  will  be 
equally  so  in  another,  or  that  a  disease  mild  in  one  pest  might  not  be 
virulent  in  another.)  Furthermore,  the  Cabbage  Worm  disease  is 
already  found  in  a  mild  form  in  some  portions  of  the  cotton  belt;  also,  a 
very  prevalent  disease  of  the  Cabbage  Plusia  (Flusia  hrassicce)^  and 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Cabbage  Worm  disease.  Small 
patches  of  cabbage  are  found  here  and  there  at  quite  frequent  intervals 
throughout  most  of  the  cotton  plantations,  a  condition  resulting  from 
the  system  of  small  negro  tenantry  prevalent  among  Southern  planters. 
Thus  every  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion in  case  it  were  highly  contagious  and  of  practical  economic  import- 
ance in  this  connection.  In  fact  it  has  been  found  that  the  Boll  Worm 
is  occasionally  found  to  be  diseased.  From  symptoms  and  other  bac- 
teriological evidence  it  is  now  quite  definitely  determined  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Plusia  and  Cabbage  Worm  disease.  It  is  quite  probable, 
therefore,  that  these  diseases  are  already  doing  their  work  as  exten- 
sively as  is  possible  under  the  specially  peculiar  eireunistances  already 
mentioned,  and  which  are  such  as  to  quite  effectually  baffle  artificial 
means. 

The  importance  of  the  work  with  insect  diseases  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, however.  The  work  which  it  was  possible  to  do  simply  dem- 
onstrates that  by  mere  contagion  and  transmission  no  gieat  and  won- 
derful results  are  to  be  obtained.  Bather  in  this  case  the  question 
becomes  one  of  virulence,  and  not  merely  susceptibihty  to  infectious 
diseases.  One  acquainted  with  bacteriological  methods  knows  that 
these  two  objects  can  not  primarily  be  accomplished  simultaneously  in 
a  single  investigation;  that  is  to  say  that  the  question  of  theinefficacy 
as  a  practical  economic  measure  by  the  transmission  of  any  contagious 
disease  must  be  determined  first,  and  then  attention  is  given,  if  the 
l^est  is  found  susceptible,  to  those  conditions  which  might  increase  the 
virulence  of  the  disease-producing  germs  in  (juestion.  The  work,  there- 
fore, so  £ar  as  followed  out,  is  thorough  and  conclusive,  but  trom  the 
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nature  of  the  case  only  one  portion  has  been  completed.  What  possi- 
bilities lie  in  the  way  of  experimenting  purely  with  the  germ  in  order 
to  attain  the  necessary  virulence  actual  experiment  will  have  to  d^n- 
onstrate.  In  addition  to  giving  attention  to  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease germs,  more  study  should  be  given  the  natural  conditions  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  may  be  ailificially  varied  so  as  to  be  more 
conducive  to  the  dissemination  of  disease. 

Above  all,  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  summarily  dismissed,  since 
only  a  limited  number  ol  germs  could  possibly  be  experimented  with. 
True,  the  most  hopeful  ones  were  experimented  with  first,  but  yet  it  may 
transpire  that  other  well-known  diseases,  not  yet  tried,  may  be  efficient 
The  work  has  really  been  one  of  elimination  of  some  specific  germs  by 
which  it  was  thought  certain  desirable  results  could  be  attained  rather 
than  such  as  to  conclusively  demonstrate  the  impracticability  of  util- 
izing insect  diseases  in  the  province  of  economic  entomology. 
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INSECTS  OF  THE  SEASON  IS  IOWA. 


By  Herbert  Osbokn,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

AmeS;  Iowa,  December  5, 1891, 
Sib:  I  submit  herewith  my  TeiH>rt  on  the  more  important  insects  of  the  season  in 
Iowa.  The  year  has  been  one  of  nnnsnal  prosperity  and  excellent  crops  in  the  State 
and  the  ravages  of  insects  have  attracted  correspondingly  little  attention.  Observa- 
tions on  some  other  species  than  those  here  mentioned  are  still  in  a  condition  too 
fragmentary  to  warrant  detailed  report. 
Very  respectfnlly  yonrs, 

Herbert  Osborn. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Entomologist, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  past  season  has  been  quite  free  from  any  sweeping  insect  inva- 
sion,  and,  aside  from  the  prominence  of  plant-lice  and  their  great  mul- 
tiplication upon  plums  and  wheat  and  the  spread  of  the  Clover-seed 
Midge,  there  were  none  to  attract  special  attention  or  to  cause  serious 
alarm.  There  were  of  course  the  ordinary  species  present  in  their 
usual  abundance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  crops  were  affected  in  con- 
siderable degree;  bu^the  loss  was  not  such  as  to  attract  unusual  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  regular  occurrence  for  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  to  occur  in  all  crops  without  causing  much  inquiry  from 
cultivators.  In  fact,  it  is  the  common  rule  to  consider  these  attacks  of 
little  moment,  or  to  believe  them  too  little  to  be  worthy  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  to  attempt  their  prevention.  For  some  crops,  and 
where  the  cost  of  application  of  remedial  measures  would  be  large,  it 
is  doubtless  true,  but  there  are  certainly  many  instances  where  the 
expense  of  applying  some  remedial, agent  or  the  trouble  of  adopting 
some  method  of  culture  to  avoid  insect  increase  would  be  abundantly 
repaid. 

The  White-winged  Bibio  {Bibio  albipennis)  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  the  spring,  appearing  in  great  numbers  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  was  sent  in  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  eating  foliage  of  various  plants.  The  evidence  gained,  how- 
ever, did  not  sufdce  to  establish  any  case  where  actual  damage  was 
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done  to  foliage,  and  we  can  but  think  that  the  flies  oocnrred  on  plants 
that  had  been  previously  eaten  by  some  other  insects  and  that  the  work 
wa8  erroneously  attributed  to  these  Bibios  when  they  appeared  iu  such 
numbers. 

Plant-lice  were  very  abundant  on  almost  all  kinds  of  plants,  and 
especially  on  plum  trees  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  species 
known  as  Aphis  prunifolii  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  forms,  but 
other  species  occurred,  and  one  which  was  apparently  the  most  common 
and  destructive  appears  to  be  referable  to  Myzus  perHcof.  This  is  a 
brown  or  reddish-brown  species,  with  greenish  legs,  and  it  occurs  in 
great  abundance  on  the  terminal  portions  of  the  twigs  and  causes  very 
extensive  curling  and  twisting  of  the  leaves,  being  almost  as  bad  as 
some  gall-forming  species  in  the  amount  of  distortion  produced.  On 
this  account  it  is  more  difficult  to  destroy  with  kerosene  emulsion  than 
the  forms  that  are  less  protected,  and  we  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
only  satis&ctory  method  of  reaching  them  was  to  dip  the  worst  branches 
directly  into  the  emulsion  and  wash  them  about  till  all  the  comers  and 
cavities  had  been  reached.  Later  in  the  season  the  parasitic  insects 
affecting  these  lice  became  abundant  and  their  iiguries  were  practically 
stopped.  They  can  most  seriously  affect  the  growth  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  general  health  of  the  tree.  On  a  small  tree  upon  which  I 
allowed  them  to  develop  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  progress, 
they  clustered  on  the  stems  of  the  plums,  and  even  on  the  plums  them- 
selves, and  the  fruit  thus  infested  became  much  wilted,  much  of  it 
covered  with  exuded  juices;  and  even  after  the  lice  had  been  destroyed 
by  parasites  failed  to  recover  and  make  a  good  growth,  some  attained 
only  about  half  size,  and  were  tough  and  of  poorest  quality  when 
ripened,  while  a  portion  became  so  withered  that  they  failed  to  ripen 
at  all.  It  is  evident  that  the  insect  should  be  attended  to  early  in 
spring,  before  the  lice  become  numerous  and  the  leaves  become  curled, 
as  then  they  can  be  destroyed  very  much  easier  and  it  will  prevent  the 
damage  to  the  fruit. 

Two  other  forms,  apparently  distinct  species  and  quite  different  also 
from  Phyrodon  humuli^  were  observed  in  small  numbers  on  wild  plums, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  referred  to  any  described  species. 

The  Wheat  Plant-louse  {Siphonaphora  areiur),  which  has  been  abun- 
dant in  States  east  of  here  for  a  few  years  past,  appeared  in  abundance 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  this  season,  especially  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  (Jackson  and  adjoining  counties).  It  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  first  only  a  few  weeks  before  ripening  of  grain,  and  for 
two  or  three  weeks  I  received  a  great  number  of  samples.  In  almost 
every  case,  however,  the  specimens  sent  were  noticed  to  be  in  large  part 
affected  with  parasites,  and  I  could  reply  that  the  injury  from  the  lice 
would  probably  soon  cease.  In  all  cases  where  I  received  a  seccmd 
notice  from  the  same  place  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  parasites  had 
been  increasing  and  that  the  injury  had  ceased.    The  louse  is  evidently 
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widely  spread.  It  was  seen  at  Ames  in  small  numbers  on  oats,  but  in 
tliis  case  also  accompanied  by  parasites;  and  while  it  is  probable  that 
wheat  and  oats  may  be  affected  by  the  louse  another  year,  I  think  we 
may  depend  upon  the  parasites  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent 
serious  loss.  It  would,  therefore,  not  seem  advisable  to  reduce  in  any 
degree  the  planting  of  wheat  or  oats  or  any  of  the  crops  that  may  be 
affected  by  this  species  on  account  of  possible  loss  from  this  pest. 

The  Dogwood  Plant-louse,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  re- 
ports, has  been  observed  further  and  some  additional  facts  secured,  but 
there  are  still  some  points  of  importance  to  be  determined.  Eggs  of 
this  species  and  of  the  Dogwood  Aphis  {Aphis  cornicoJu)  were  deposited 
freely  on  some  small  dogwood  bushes  near  my  office  last  fall,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  them  pretty  closely  during  the  spring. 
The  eggs  near  the  ground  seemed  to  pass  the  winter  most  perfectly, 
and  for  the  Schizoneura  hatched  in  fair  numbers  in  spring,  a  short  time 
before  the  blossoming  of  the  Dogwood.  The  insects  gathered  upon  the 
expanding  leaves  and  also  on  the  blossom  buds,  and  as  the  latter 
opened  they  seemed  to  gather  by  preference  in  the  bunches  of  blossoms 
clustering  upon  the  stems  and  at  the  bases  of  individual  blossoms. 
Apparently  the  second  or  third  generation  acquired  wings,  and  the 
Schizoneura  then  disappeared  entirely  from  the  Dogwood.  They  were 
not  to  be  found  on  grasses  for  some  time  later,  but  they  would  neces- 
sarily be  scattered  widely  and  difficult  to  find  at  first. 

During  the  autumn  I  received  word  from  a  Mr.  Bower,  of  Norway, 
that  his  corn  had  been  troubled  with  plant-lice,  and  he  sent  me  sam- 
ples of  Setaria  infested  with  Schizoneura,  which  he  said  were  the  same 
as  he  had  been  troubled  with  on  his  com. 

Thinking  it  probable  that  it  was  Aphis  maidis  that  was  affecting  the 
corn,  and  not  the  Schizoneura,  I  requested  him  to  send  samples  if  he 
could  then  find  them  of  the  lice  on  the  com  roots,  and  he  soon  sent  me 
some  roots  of  corn  on  which  were  a  number  of  Schizoneurse  resembling 
in  every  respect  the  Schizoneura  so  common  on  grass.  Some  of  these 
were  quite  evidently  acquiring  wings,  and  shortly  after  I  secured  from 
them  a  winged  individual,  which  agrees  closely  with  Schizoneura  corni^ 
except  that  the  antennal  sensory  pits  are  not  so  distinctly  developed. 

As  the  specimen  was  mounted  while  still  quite  fresh,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  sensory  pits  had  not  become  as  well  marked  by  the  rigid 
chitinous  border  as  in  more  mature  indiyiduals,  and  while  I  can  not 
affirm  their  identity  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  the  same.  If  iden- 
tical with  the  species  affecting  the  Foxtail,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
an  important  relation  between  this  weed  and  the  corn  with  which  it 
grows  so  abundantly.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  in  the  species  of 
Schizoneura  here  noticed  another  com  pest  that  is  easily  equal  to  the 
common  corn-root  louse  in  its  puwer  to  injure  this  imiK)rtant  crop. 

The  Olover-seed  Midge  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  and,  while  it  has  been  observed  before  and  attention  called  to 
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tlie  necessity  of  preparing  for  its  probable  spread  here,  this  year  is  the 
first  one  in  which  there  has  been  a  loss  so  great  as  to  cause  much  alarm 
amongst  the  farmers.  Its  most  serious  ravages  have  been  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  where  dover  has  recently  become  a  quite  im- 
portant and  extensively  cultivated  crop.  In  many  localities  firom  which 
I  have  received  reports  the  loss  of  the  clover  seed  this  year  has  been 
quite  complete.  In  some  cases  it  appears  that  the  clover  has  been  quite 
extensively  infested  with  the  Clover  Thrips  (Phloeothrips  nigra)y  the 
slender  red  larva  of  which  seems  to  be  by  some  mistaken  for  the  larva 
of  the  Midge.  The  Midge  was  treated  in  Bulletin  13  of  the  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station,  illustrated  with  your  figures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
discussion  and  the  quite  general  attention  it  has  received  from  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  State  will  enable  the  growers  of  this  valuable 
crop  to  adopt  measures  by  which  to  secure  good  crops  of  seed. 

Another  quite  serious  pest  during  the  year  was  the  Clover-seed  Cater- 
pillar (6rapAoW<^tnter«ftnctona  Clem.),  which  appeared  in  this  locality 
in  great  abundance  and  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  seed, 
though,  since  for  the  first  crop  there  was  no  effort  to  secureacropof  seed, 
the  loss  was,  of  course,  not  so  important.  This  species  has  been  treated 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Gossard  and  myself  in  Bulletin  14  of  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station  and  in  an  article  presented  to  the  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists  (published  in  Insect  Life),  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  regarding  it  here.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  determined  to  be  three-brooded  here  and  that  it 
was  found  that,  when  the  clover  was  cut  and  stored  for  the  first  crop 
with  the  larvae  of  the  first  brood  still  in  the  heads,  all  the  larvae  per- 
ishexl,  and  it  is  deemed  a  complete  method  of  destruction  for  the  species 
to  cut  and  store  the  clover  while  still  in  bloom  the  first  time,  provided 
this  is  quite  general,  so  that  larvae  infesting  the  scattering  clover  in 
fence  corners  and  along  roadsides  are  not  developed  in  abundance  to 
lay  eggs  for  tlie  later  broods  of  the  season. 

The  Flavescent  Clover  Weevil  (Sitones  Jlavescens)  also  occurred  in 
considerable  abundance  here,  and  it  is  probably  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed through  the  State,  since  its  habits  are  such  as  to  attract  little 
attention. 

The  common  species  of  locusts  were  abundant  and  in  some  localities 
I  learned  of  considerable  damage  to  clover  and  other  crops. 

In  a  number  of  trials  of  the  hopperdozer  plan  of  treatment  for  the 
Grass  Leaf-hoppers  (which  works  effectually  also  for  the  young  of 
locusts),  it  was  found  that  a  simple  flat  sheet  of  sheet  iron  covered  ¥dth 
coal  tar  on  the  upper  surface  and  drawn  along  by  means  of  cords  at- 
tached at  each  end  was  a  most  eft'ective  method  of  capturing  the  jump- 
ing species  not  only  of  leaf-hoppers,  but  young  locusts  and  a  number 
of  other  small  insects.  A  paper  giving  results  of  these  tests  was  read 
at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural Science,  and  published  under  joint  authorship  with  Mr.  Ctossard 
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in  Bulletin  14,  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  The  most  important  results 
may  be  here  stated.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  plat  of  grass  land  a  por- 
tion was  treated  with  the  tarred  sheet  on  May  29;  the  remainder  of  the 
plat,  or  rather  a  corresponding  portion  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  nar- 
row roadway,  was  left  untreated.  On  June  9  a  trial  by  running  the 
tarred  sheet  over  a  strip  3  rods  in  leugth  on  each  plat,  it  was  determined 
that  by  actual  count  the  leaf-hoppers  were  more  than  five  times  as  plenty 
on  the  plat  that  had  been  untreated  as  on  the  treated  plat.  And  July 
2,  when  the  hay  was  cut  on  each  plat,  the  yield  from  the  treated  plat 
was  34  per  cent  better  than  that  of  the  untreated  plat. 

On  June  20  the  tarred  sheet  was  tried  on  another  part  of  the  lawn, 
and,  "in  moving  55  feet  with  the  dozer,  the  number  of  leaf-hoppers  taken 
was  estimated  by  counting  the  insects  on  three  sections  of  the  dozer, 
each  6  inches  long  and  extending  the  entire  width  of  tlie  dozer.  The 
counts  were  183,  319,  and  226,  respectively,  which  averages  243  for  each 
section,  or  4,131  on  the  whole  pan.  At  this  rate  about  370,000  insects 
would  be  caught  per  acre. 

"Another  test  was  made  at  the  same  time,  dragging  the  dozer  over 
66  feet  of  lawn.  This  time  five  sections  of  6  inches  each  were  counted 
off  and  averaged,  instead  of  three,  which  resulted  in  giving  2,805  insects 
on  the  dozer,  or  213,089  would  be  taken  on  an  acre." 

In  previous  reports  I  have  given  some  estimates  as  to  the  number  of 
these  leaf- hoppers  that  may  occur  on  an  acre  of  grass  land,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  trials  not  only  give  confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the 
great  numbers  of  these  pests  that  live  in  grass,  but  show  that  they  can 
be  captured  successfully  by  the  hopperdozer  plan.  Since  the  latter 
trials  were  made  in  hot  weather  and  when  most  of  the  insects  were 
winged,  it  was  impossible  to  capture  all  of  the  hoppers,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  of  hoppers  on  the  land  averaged  well  up 
to  1,000,000  per  acre.  By  selecting  best  conditions,  it  will  be  possible 
to  capture  a  larger  percentage,  and  the  profit  of  securing  even  half  of  the 
hoppers  in  the  grass  will,  I  believe,  well  rei>ay  all  expense  and  trouble 
of  treatment. 

A  very  interesting  occurrence  of  the  year  was  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  a  parasite  {Apanteles  glomeratua)  affecting  the  common  Cab- 
bage-worm {Pieris  rapce). 

About  the  1st  of  May  I  received  from  you  some  parasites  imported 
from  England,  but  they  were  already  issuing  from  the  cocoons  and 
there  had  been  no  cabbages  planted  at  the  time  in  this  locality,  so  that 
my  only  hope  of  getting  them  established  here  was  to  place  them  on 
Black  Mustard  growing  wild,  and  even  here  I  had  little  hopes  of  getting 
them  established,  as  P.  rapas  had  only  begun  to  appear  in  the  imago 
and  there  was  little  possibility  of  larv®  being  ready  in  time  for  oviposi- 
tion  of  Apanteles.  About  the  1st  of  August  I  was  somewhat  surprise^ 
to  have  brought  to  me  a  number  of  rapce  larv»  with  cocoons  of  a  para- 
site that  resembled  exactly  the  Apanteles.    When  the  images  issued 
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they  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  identical,  and  my  opinion  was 
conftrmed  by  referring  the  specimens  to  your  office.  The  Apanteles 
had  been  most  abundant  in  the  gardens  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  a  gardener 
near  Ames,  but  about  3  miles  from  where  the  Apanteles  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  become 
so  widely  distributed  and  so  abundant  in  so  short  a  time.  I  made  care- 
ful inquiries  of  Mr.  Gregory,  and  found  that  the  parasite  had  been  first 
observed  by  his  wife  in  the  fall  of  1890,  but  in  small  numbers,  and  at 
the  time  supposed  to  be  an  ii\jurious  species,  and  all  that  were  observed 
had  been  destroyed.  During  the  summer  just  past,  however,  she  had 
seen  the  larvae  issuing  from  the  caterpillars  and  rightly  apprec*iated 
their  beneficial  nature.  They  became  so  abundant  in  Mr.  Gregory's 
garden  that  he  told  me  they  had  entirely  destroyed  the  cabbage  worms 
on  his  place,  and  they  also  multiplied  extensively  in  the  cabbage  patches 
on  the  college  farm,  so  that  there  will  probably  be  very  few  of  the  cab- 
bage worms  another  season  and  even  if  they  appear  in  some  numbers 
the  parasites  should  be  so  thoroughly  distributed  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
them  entirely  in  check. 

While  this  occurrence  of  the  Apanteles  by  some  previous  introduction 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  any  were  established 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  last  spring  (and  the  probabilities  were 
against  a  successful  issue  in  this  ease)  there  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
ability  of  the  species  to  thrive  and  to  successfully  reduce  the  numbers 
of  Pieris  rapw.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  source  from 
which  they  were  introduced,  but  nothing  could  be  learned  of  any  proba- 
ble introduction  direct  from  any  distant  point  and  it  seems  most  likely 
that  the  species  has  simply  spread  through  its  own  powers  of  dispersal 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  been  present.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  easy  species  to  distribute  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  for  the  Northern  States  it  would  seem  more  easy  to  introduce  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  as  the  images  issue  in  spring  too  early  to  find 
rapuB  larv»  ready  for  them  to  oviposit  upon.  Mr.  Gregory  informed  me 
that  the  parasites  were  noticed  issuing  from  the  pupae  as  well  as  from 
the  larvae. 

The  Apple  Maggot,  which  reports  indicated  as  common  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  last  year  and  which  it  was  feared  might  prove  trouble- 
some to  our  orchardists,  has  not  been  heard  firom  the  present  season,  al- 
though the  apple  crop  has  been  a  large  one.  Should  it  make  no  further 
appearance  it  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  it  does  not  thrive 
in  this  region,  perhaps  on  account  of  unfavorable  soil,  a  condition  that 
may  be  viewed  with  much  satisfaction  by  our  fruit-growers. 
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EEPORT  OF  ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORK  OF  THE  SEASON  OF 

1891. 


By  F.  M.  Webstek,  Special  Agent, 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  October  10 ^  1891, 
Sir  :  I  herewith  snhmit  my  annual  report  for  the  current  year.  My  last  report 
preceding  this  related  to  the  development  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  especially  as  show- 
ing the  desirahility  of  late  sowing  as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  fall  attack.  It 
seems,  however,  that  where  the  carrying  out  of  this  advice  leads  to  a  procrastination 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  injurious  effects,  where  wheat 
is  to  follow  clover.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  accompanying  report  in  order  to 
show  the  nature  of  another  class  of  depredators,  and  how  it  is,  doubtless,  possible 
and  practicable  to  follow  out  the  directions  as  to  late  seeding  and  still  avoid  contact 
with  this  second  evil. 

Yours  very  respectfully^ 

F.  M.  Webster, 

Special  Agent, 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S,  Entomologist, 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  fall  of  1890,  after  the  rendering  of  my  annual  report  for 
that  year,  I  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  various  insects,  notably  those 
affecting  young  growing  grain.  On  February  2, 1891, 1  started  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  in  order  to  continue 
work  begun  by  me  in  1886,  relative  to  the  occurrence  and  effect  of  vari- 
ous species  of  Simulium  infesting  the  streams  of  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  also  to  inve^atigate  the  depredations  of  the  Grape  Cur- 
culio  in  northwestern  Arkansas.  From  the  20th  of  February  to  the  1st 
of  April  I  was  in  Texas  engaged  in  further  studies  of  Simulium  and 
grain  insects.  A  rejwrt  of  the  work  of  this  trip  has  been  forwarded 
you  and  published  in  Insect  Life.  Soon  after  my  return,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  direction,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Dr.  I.  W.  Chamberlain, 
at  Hudson,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  to  investigate  an  occurrence  of  the 
Clover  Hay-worm.  A  report  of  this  and  further  investigation  of  the 
species  involved  has  been  forwarded  to  you.    Further  investigations 
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into  the  habits  of  some  destructive  species  of  Tipulidae  were  made,  and 
a  report,  illustrated  by  drawings,  was  presented  to  you  for  publication. 

A  report  on  observations  upon  many  species  of  Coleoptera  has  also 
been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  you  for  publication.  In  pursuance  to 
your  instnictions,  I  secured  a  large  number  of  eggs  of  LdchnostemOj 
especially  of  L.fmca^L.  gibhosa^  and  L.  hirticukty  and,  after  carefully 
watcliiug  the  development  of  these  eggs,  placed  the  larvae  in  breeding 
boxes,  and  have  colonies  of  larvae  of  each  of  these  three  species,  reared 
from  the  egg,  and  at  present  thriving  nicely  in  confinement. 

On  April  23  I  received  from  you  a  consignment  of  Semiotellus  nigripes, 
and,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  placed  the  larger  i)ortion  in 
a  wheat  field  seriously  aflected  by  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  the  smaller 
portion  were  placed  on  fly- infested  plants,  under  a  cover  of  Swiss  mus- 
lin. Later  I  received  from  Pro£  Bruner  a  second  consignment,  which 
was  promptly  forwarded  to  Prof.  Charles  B.  Thome,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  placed  them  in  two  fields 
of  wheat  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  regard  to  the  success  in  introduc- 
ing these  parasites,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  report.  I  did  not  rear  adult 
Semiotellus  from  those  released  among  grain,  under  cover,  but  this  is  in 
no  way  to  be  construed  into  a  failure  to  colonize  them  in  the  field. 
When  received  many  had  emerged  from  the  flaxseeds,  and  some  of 
them  had  perished,  and  the  larger  portion  of  those  remaining  were 
placed  in  the  fields.  At  the  time  of  the  release  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  the 
adult  Hessian  Flies  and  native  parasites  were  abroad  in  great  num- 
bers. The  field  where  they  were  placed  had  been  seriously  attacked  by 
the  fly  during  the  preceding  autumn,  fully  one-half  of  the  wheat  plants 
being  affected.  That  portion  of  the  field  where  colonization  was  made 
has  not  been  molested  since,  except  to  remove  the  crop.  Wheat  was 
again  sown  on  the  larger  portion  of  this  field  and  also  on  another  ad- 
joining, also  in  wheat  last  year,  so  that  at  present  there  are  two  fields 
of  wheat  growing  within  20  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  liberation  took 
place.  Therefore,  while  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the  parasite 
has  become  established,  I  can  say  that  it  has  had  every  opportunity  to 
do  so,  and  a  failure  in  this  case  would  almost  prove  conclusively  the 
imposibility  of  colonization.  The  number  of  living  parasites  placed 
was  too  small  to  show  immediate  results,  and,  therefore,  time  must  be 
given  for  them  to  multiply  before  expecting  absolute  proof  of  coloniza- 
tion. With  regard  to  those  released  here  I  am  not  so  hopeful,  as  wheat, 
owing  to  dry  weather,  did  not  germinate  quickly  after  being  sown,  and, 
I  fear,  may  have  come  too  late  to  afford  hosts  for  the  Semiotelltis.  Both 
fields  where  the  parasite  waB  liberated  still  remain  uncultivated. 

On  July  1  of  this  year  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  experiment 
station  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and  formed  a  similar  connection  with  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station  located  at  this  place,  a  change 
which  was  approved  by  yourself. 

pince  locating  here  several  destructive  insects  have  demande4  att^tt- 
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tion.  The  Wheat  Midge,  Diplosis  tritici,  api>eared  in  limited  numbers 
and  was  investigated  in  accordance  with  your  instructions.  A  bulletin 
was  issued  by  me  irom  the  station  dealing  with  chronological  data  in 
regard  to  the  i)est,  and  a  r^)ort  submitted  to  yourself  relating  to  this 
and  some  other  closely  allied  species. 

Many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Hessian  Fly  have  been  received,  and 
in  order  to  meet  a  popular  wish  my  rejwrt  of  1890  to  yourself,  and  ap- 
pertaining to  this  species,  has  been  received  and  adapted  to  a  station 
bulletin,  which  was  issued  in  November  of  the  present  year.  This,  I 
think,  will  afford  the  desired  information  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
and  reply  to  a  vast  amount  of  inquiry,  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  answered  by  letter. 

The  indications  are  that  several  important  pests  will  demand  atten- 
tion next  ye^r,  and,  with  your  approval,  considerable  time  will  be  8i)ent 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  State  and  the  i)eople,  with  a  view  of 
securing  assistance  from  the  farmers  and  afiording  the  same  in  return. 
The  facilities  offered  by  the  station  will  enable  me  to  push  some  inves- 
tigations which  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  before. 

REPORT  ON  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  CRANE-FLIES  INFESTING  MEADOWS 
AND  PASTURES,  AND  WHICH  MAY  ALSO  PROVE  INJURIOUS  TO 
WHEAT. 

Any  extended  study  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group  of  insects, 
the  Tipulidffi,  is  impeded  by  many  obstacles,  owing,  first,  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  determination  of  the  species  involved, 
and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  among  farmers  to  a  considerable 
extent  associated  with  cutworms,  the  larvsB  being  known  as  cutworms 
and  the  adults  as  ^^cutworm  tiies; "  so  that  it  is  not  only  a  difficult  task 
to  indicate  the  exact  insect,  but  equally  so  to  secure  accurate  data  with 
respect  to  its  habits  in  the  fields.  In  England  these  insects  have  long 
ravaged  fields  of  young  wheat  sown  after  clover,  but  in  this  country 
such  attacks  have  not  often  been  observed.  With  the  increasing  jwp- 
ularity  of  clover- growing,  both  for  pasture,  meadow,  seed,  and  fertilizer, 
it  would  appear  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  with  respect  to 
the  effects  of  these  insects  in  our  clover  fields;  and  even  now  one  who 
watches  them  carefully  and  notes  the  numbers  of  adults  which  are  often 
to  be  observed  about  our  clover  fields  can  not  help  but  su8i>ect  that 
they  are  working  an  injury  which  we  either  fail  to  observe,  or,  observ- 
ing, attribute  the  loss  occasioned  thereby  to  other  causes.  So  far  as 
grain  crops  are  concerned,  the  indications  are  that  the  American  hus- 
bMidman  will  have  little  trouble  in  preventing  sericms  ravages  in  his 
fields.  What  the  future  of  our  clover  lands  is  to  be,  especially  if  allowed 
to  remain  intact  for  a  number  of  years,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Of  the  species 
studied,  there  is  not  one  the  ravages  of  which  can  not  be  almost  en- 
tirely prevented  in  young  wheat  by  plowing  the  ground  during  late 
August  or  early  September,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
21382— No.  26 5 
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the  fall  growth  of  clover  is  kept  mowed  or  grazed  oflF  daring  September 
and  October  little  trouble  will  likely  follow  from  the  depredations  of  the 
larvae  the  following  spring.  Borne  si>ecie8,  notably  the  ones  studied  in 
the  Indiana  fields  in  1888  and  1890,  are  two  brooded,  the  eggs  being  de- 
posited in  spriug  and  fall,  while  Tipnla  bicomisj  which  was  reared  from 
the  field  at  AHhhuid,  Ohio,  and  a  8x>ei*ie8  near  or  identical  with  Ttpula 
angusiipenni^  Loew,  are  probably  single  brooded,  ovipositing  daring 
late  September  and  October  only. 

TiPrLA  BicoRNis  Loew. 

On  May  17,  1888,  we  received  the  following  note  from  the  editors  of 
the  Anderson  Herald: 

Andeiisox,  Ind.,  Majf  16, 1888, 
We  send  you  by  today's  mail  a  bottle  witb  some  worms  wbicb  are  taking  the  place 
of  cutworms  in  our  couuty.    We  send  tbeui  to  bave  them  named  or  to  find  out  the 
name. 

The  Herald  Compaky. 

We  visited  the  locality  on  May  23,  bnt  eould  learn  of  bnt  one  infested 
field,  this  being  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  C  Beesom,  located  about  3J  miles 
fix>m  the  city  of  Anderson.  This  field  consisted  of  22  acres  of  under- 
drained  clay  loam,  with  the  soil  of  the  depressions  darker  colored,  the 
surface,  however,  being  nearly  level.  The  field  for  the  two  preceding 
seasons  had  been  devoted  to  red-clover  pasture,  but  not  pastured  dur- 
ing the  last  year  after  about  August  1.  After  this  date  there  sprung 
up  a  rank  growth  of  clover,  and,  besides,  a  great  number  of  Bag- weeds 
(Ambrosia).  During  March  of  1888  the  clover  had  been  almost  totally 
killed,  the  owner  thought  by  the  weather.  About  April  16  Mr.  Beesom 
began  to  break  the  field,  and  then  discovered  myriads  of  these  larvse, 
which  were  new  both  to  him  and  his  neighbors.  At  this  time,  fitmi  a 
square  foot  of  ground  he  took  two  hundred  of  the  larvfle,  and  did  not 
dare  to  plant  his  fields  from  fear  of  these  worms  destroying  his  crop. 
On  May  16  he  found  them  still  in  the  earth  in  immense  numbers,  and 
noticed  that  a  considerable  percentage  had  disapi>eared — doubtless 
pupated. 

When  I  visited  the  field  fully  90  per  cent  were  in  the  pupal  stage, 
their  numbers  fully  confirming  Mr.  Bee>som's  statement  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  larvae,  the  lower  and  darker  colored  spots  being  the  worst  in- 
fested. There  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  very  few  adults  to  be 
found  in  the  grass  along  the  edges  of  the  field,  but  in  the  sod,  which 
was  that  of  Blue  Grass,  no  larvic  or  pupie  could  be  found.  Although 
the  two  stitges  were  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  field,  they  were  especially  abundant  under  clods,  turf,  or  half-cov- 
ered bunches  of  weeds  and  other  debris.  On  the  level  plowed  ground 
the  pup»  could  be  detected  by  round  holes  which  they  occupied  in  a 
vertical  x>osition.  Under  the  clods  this  feature  was  not  so  noticeable; 
tdthough  in  these  cases  they  seemed  to  favor  the  edges  of  their  ooverts. 
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The  country  was  originally  thickly  wooded,  but  has  for  a  long  time 
been  cleared  up,  except  frequent  groves,  which  are  usually  pastured. 
The  infested  field  was  one  cleared  by  pioneers  many  years  ago. 

The  advanced  stage  of  development  to  which  the  insects  had  already 
attained  precluded  the  possibility  of  thorough  study  in  the  field,  espe- 
cially of  the  larval  habits,  and  hence  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
a  few  and  a  good  supply  of  pupae,  with  which  we  returned  home. 

After  the  general  habit  of  these  iusects  the  pupa  occupies  a  vertical 
XK>sition  in  the  earth,  and  the  adult,  just  prior  to  emerging,  pushes  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  body  above  the  surface.  In  this  position  a 
large  number  of  pupae  were  placed  in  breeding  cages  and  the  result 
mostcareftdly  watched.  The  first  adult,  a  male,  appeared  on  May  25, 
and  did  not  burst  from  the  pupa  until  after  the  latter  had  been  protrud- 
ing from  the  earth  for  several  hours.  The  pupa  case  first  bursts  along 
the  head  and  prothorax,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  adult  first 
appear.  Until  enough  of  the  body  has  been  delivered  to  clear  the  tips 
of  the  wings,  egress  is  brought  about  by  muscular  extension  and  con- 
traction of  the  abdomiual  segments.  After  the  wings  are  free,  but 
while  still  in  its  vertical  position,  the  imago  changes  its  tactics,  and 
begins  to  rock  gently  backward  and  forward,  drawing  up  the  legs 
slightly  at  each  backward  motion,  until  they  are  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  case,  and  the  now  nearly  emerged  insect  bends  forward  with 
the  nearly  empty  pupa  case  and  crawls  forth.  In  the  case  of  the 
female,  loaded  down  with  her  burden  of  eggs,  the  assistance  of  the 
male  is  often  required  to  finally  extricate  her. 

On  the  26th  a  large  number  of  adults  of  both  sexes  emerged  in  the 
breeding  cage,  followed  on  the  27th  by  still  greater  numbers,  the  males 
in  the  majority;  but  hardly  to  the  extent  indicated  by  Mr.  Beesom  in 
the  following  letter,  received  a  few  days  later: 

Anderson,  Ind.,  May  S9, 1888, 
Mr.  F.M.  Webster:  According  to  promise  I  will  give  you  a  history  of  the  worms 
and  fly.  On  May  26  the  flies  were  very  numerous  around  the  fences,  multiplying  each 
day  until  the  29th,  when  the  field  was  swarming  with  the  "gran'daddy  long-legs." 
On  the  same  day  there  was  some  not  yet  hatched,  but  not  many,  and  some  were  just 
coming  out.  I  watched  their  habits;  and  think  from  appearance  there  was  about  one 
female  to  one  hundred  males.  The  female  is  full  of  eggs  when  hatched ;  has  about 
three  hundred  eggs  of  a  jet  black  color.  I  saw  the  male  helping  the  female  out  of 
the  sheU.  He  would  do  this  by  standing  upright  with  the  female  pushing  back  and 
forth.  In  this  case  the  shell  would  be  half  way  out  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he 
would  get  her  out  he  would  impregnate  the  eggs.  This  is  about  all  I  can  tell  you 
now. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  C.  Bbesom. 

Soon  after  emerging,  sometimes  witliin  a  few  hours,  the  female  begins 
her  work  of  oviposition.  Three  newly  emerged  females,  placed  sepa- 
rately in  glass  tubes,  produced  respectively  297, 282,  and  289  eggs.  In 
confinement,  these  eggs  were  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  10  per 
minute. 
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Aothorities  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  oviposition  among  the  Tipnlidie; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  difference  (yf  method  in 
different  species.  Gortis  opined  that  the  British  species  oviposited 
while  on  the  wing,  and  Miss  Ormerod  says  that  Tipula  oleraeea  Linn., 
oviposits  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  groand,  while  Dr.  Biley  states  that 
he  Yma  witnessed  the  oviposition  of  an  American  species,  Tipula  trivit- 
tata  Say,  and  the  eggs  are  forced  into  the  groand  by  means  of  a  doable 
pair  of  valves,  something  as  in  the  case  of  oar  common  locusts. 

In  the  species  under  consideration,  the  terminal  abdominal  segment 
ot  the  fenude  is  much  more  obtuse  than  in  some  other  of  the  American 
q>ecies,  ending  in  a  pair  of  broad,  concave  valves  or  plates,  whose  office 
appears  to  consist  in  holding  the  eggs  in  place  and  assist  in  directing 
them  to  within  the  reach  of  a  second  pair  of  organs.  With  the  female 
standing  on  a  horizontal  surface,  in  a  natural  position,  the  egg  appears 
to  pass  down  the  oviduct  with  the  concave  surfitce  downward,  but  on 
nearing  the  terminus  of  the  oviduct  the  imsterior  end  of  the  egg  is 
thrown  under  and  forward,  thereby  bringing  the  concave  side  upward, 
afid  lying,  seemingly,  directly  under  a  small  liguliform  plat<e  which  is 
attached  only  at  its  base.  The  apical  portion  of  this  trianguliw  plate 
appears  to  fit  the  concave  side  of  the  eggy  which  is  prevented  from  going 
too  fer  backward  by  the  anal  valves  previously  mentioned.  It  is  here 
that  the  second  pair  of  plates  or  valves^  apparently  the  most  imx>ortant 
appendage,  is  called  into  play.  This  is  situated  just  beneath  or  a  little 
bock  of  the  triangular  plate,  their  bases  having  very  nemrly  a  common 
origin,  and  is  composed  of  two  movable  valves,  or  claspers  (whose  base 
is  broadened  into  a  thin  flap,  which,  coming  upward  at  the  sides,  forms  a 
receptacle  for  the  egg)  which,  when  closed  together,  form  a  hemispheri- 
cal cup  having  almost  the  exact  form  of  one-htdf  of  the  epiearpof  the  hick- 
ory nut;  and  each  of  the  two  parts,  when  opened,  as  faithftilly  represent 
one  of  the  valves  of  the  epicarp.  When  the  egg  is  in  position  on  the 
triangular  plate  these  valves  are  pressed  against  and  about  it,  inclosing 
it  on  all  sides,  leaving  only  a  x>ortion  visible  along  the  apex;  and  drop- 
ping downwards  slightly,  but  gently,  the  egg  is  projected  forth  with  a 
slight  snapping  sound,  seemingly  propelled  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  one  would  eject  the  pit  from  a  ripe  cherry  by  pressing  it  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Whether  the  liguliform  plate  follows  the  valves 
in  this  downward  movement,  or  not,  I  could  not  determine,  but  think 
such  is  the  case,  as  the  egg  is  not  projected  directly  backward,  but  de. 
fleets  considerably  downward.  The  movements  of  oviposition  are  made 
so  quickly  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  observe  the  exact  action  of 
the  i>arts,  and  therefore  I  give  them  as  they  appeared  to  me.  Further 
observation  may  require  a  slight  revision. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  two  elevations  at  the  base  of  the  liguliform 
plate,  which  is  drawn  as  seen  from  beneath,  may  serve  to  keep  the 
egg  from  slipping  backward  and  may  also  assist  in  pushing  it  for- 
ward.    At  the  base  of  plate,  on  the  under  side,  are  two  loose  ap- 
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pendages  fixed  at  base  and  middle,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  basal 
pocket  for  each  of  the  claspers.  The  exact  use  of  these  I  can  not  un- 
derstand, but  suspect  they  assist  in  some  manner  in  holding,  or,  x>os- 
sibly,  propelling  the  eggj  as,  in  Pachyrrhina,  they  are  reduced  to  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  cushion. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not  witness  oviposition,  ex- 
empt under  artificial  environments,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  best 
to  take  too  much  for  granted.  But,  in  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
organs  of  oviposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  called  into 
play,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  the  breeding  cages  the  eggs  were 
sd^^tered  about,  without  the  least  indication  of  a  desire  to  secrete  them, 
it  seems  at  least  doubtful  about  this  species  ovipositing  in  the  ground, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  organs  of  oviposition  have  a  strange 
resemblance  to  those  of  migratory  locusts. 

Tke  egg, — ^The  egg  ia  0.8™™  in  length,  and  from  0.3  to  0.4™™  in  breadth,  elongate- 
OToid;  strongly  concave  on  one  side,  of  a  jet  black  color  and  highly  polished.* 

The  larva, — ^The  larva  is  abont  20™™  in  length,  aud  in  maximum  diameter  is  aboat 
^■■>™ ;  head  retractile,  smaU  and  horny,  wliitish  in  color,  and  spotted  with  black ;  an- 
tenniB  yellowish;  body  strongly  wrinkled,  transversely,  especially  the  posterior  seg- 
ments. In  the  yonng  larvae  there  are  on  most  of  the  segments  sparsely  placed,  stout, 
curved  bristles,  but  in  the  mature  larvse  these  are  more  frequently  missing.  The 
first  segment  is  small,  the  others  increasing  to  the  eighth;  thence  decreasing  to  the 
twelfth.  The  first  seven  segments  are  much  smoother,  but  not  as  clearly  defined  as 
the  lost  five.  The  terminal  segment  is  very  obtuse,  and  armed  above  with  a  row  of 
four  stout  hooked  spines,  curved  posteriorly,  beneath  which  are  two  large  spiracles, 
and  below  each  of  these  is  a  short,  fleshy  spine,  curved  upward.  General  color,  dingy 
white. 

3^|m|Hi.— The  pupa  varies  in  length  from  13™™  to  18™™,  and  in  breadth  fipom  3™™ 
to  5™™ ;  head,  with  eyes,  distinct ;  the  antennsD  is  Insecurely  attached  along  the  breast, 
short,  eleven-jointed,  the  last  joint  strongly  constricted  at  tip;  horns  prominent, 
knobbed,  curved,  moderately  distantly  separated  at  base,  with  an  intervening  median 
black  ridge;  thorax  quite  prominent,  and  rotund  above;  wings  extending  to  anterior 
margin  of  first  ventral  segment ;  legs  extending,  usually,  to  posterior  margin  of  first 
ventral  segment,  where  they  all  terminate  together,  forming  a  sort  of  flap,  easily 
detached  from  the  segment  and  from  each  other.  The  abdomen  is  usually  rather 
strongly  depressed,  widening  from  base  to  third  segment,  graduaUy  tapering  firom 
thence  to  tip.  Excepting  the  terminal,  aU  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  provided 
with  a  transverse  row  of  short  spines  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  likewise  on  the  ven- 
tral surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second,  which  have,  instead,  two 
lArge  and  two  smaU  spines,  one  of  each  placed  on  either  side  of  the  middle.  The 
terminal  segment  ends  with  a  cluster  of  closely  placed,  fleshy  pustules,  which  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  retractile.  Back  and  above  these  are  two  fleshy  spines,  eight  in 
number.  The  lateral  margins  of  the  abdomen  are  wide  and  thin,  armed  with  a  lateral 
row  of  spines,  two  on  each  segment.    General  color  of  pupa,  dull,  dingy  brown. 

As  clover  was  seriously  injured  throughout  the  West  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1888,  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  injury  occasioned 
by  these  worms  would,  of  necessity,  be  mere  guesswork. 

*£ggs  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  these  were  described  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Riley,  to  whom  they  were  sent  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  he  having  found  them 
iu  the  stomach  of  the  Catbird  in  lUiuois.    (See  Am.  £nt.,  vol.  lu,  p.  24.) 
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That  tliis  species  is  double-brooded  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  later 
observations  showing  that  the  eggs  of  the  fall  brood  are  deposited 
principally  during  September,  the  insect  wintering  over  in  the  larval 
stage  and  finishing  this  stage  in  early  spring,  its  period  of  developm^it 
being  a  little  later  than  the  following  species,  although  the  two  maybe 
found  abundantly  at  the  same  season,  the  Pachyrrhina  appearing  first 
and  seeming  to  be  well  advanced  in  the  work  of  ovipodtion  by  the  time 
this  begins  to  appear  in  noticeable  numbers. 

Respecting  natural  enemies,  Mr.  Beesom  had  observed  great  numbers 
of  crows  and  "bee  birds^  hovering  about  this  field  almost  constantly, 
and  he  was  quite  positive  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
the  larvae.  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  adults  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  destroyed  by  the  Catbird.  Of 
the  probable  insect  enemies,  Pterostiehus  lucublandus  was  particularly 
abundant,  and  Mr.  Beesom  at  once  pointed  them  out  as  the  most  nu- 
merous in  the  field,  and  particularly  where  the  larv»  were  then  congre- 
gated. Harpalus  pennsylvanicusj  H,  caliginosusj  and  Pterostiehus  femar- 
alls  were  also  present  in  considerable  numbers,  as  were  also  the  larvae 
of  some  species  of  Harpalus  and  Platynus,  these  larvae  being  especially 
abundant  in  places  where  the  pupse  of  the  Tipula  were  massed. 

PACHYRRHINA  Sp.  t 

Late  in  April,  1890,  news  came  to  me  of  the  depredations  of  a  new 
insect  pest  in  fields  of  young  wheat  near  Farmersburg,  Sullivan  County, 
Ind.  This  time  the  depredators  proved  to  be  the  larvae  of  a  species  of 
Pachyrrina,  but  whose  depredations  were  very  much  like  the  preceding; 
a  visit  to  the  locality  on  the  26th,  and  esi)ecially  to  the  fields  of  Mr.  T. 
n.  Kendall,  revealing  the  nature  of  the  depredator  and  effect  of  its 
ravages.  The  insect  was  at  that  time  most  abundant  in  the  pupal 
stage,  these  pupae,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tipulidae  in  general,  occupy- 
ing vertical  cells  in  the  ground.  Larvae  were,  however,  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  both  in  the  earth  and  on  the  surfiBMje,  the  day  being 
rainy,  and  not  only  about  the  wheat  plants,  but  also  about  stray  clumps 
of  timothy,  of  which  there  were  a  considerable  number  scattered  over 
the  field  among  the  wheat.  For  reasons  which  will  appear  fiirther  on, 
the  numbers  present  in  both  stages  did  not  correspond  at  all  with  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Kendall,  nor  with  the  amount  of  damage  clearly  attrib- 
utable to  the  pest.  The  most  seriously  injured  fields  were  those  which 
had  been  in  clover  the  previous  year. 

Of  two  fields  adjoining  each  other,  one  sown  on  oat  stubble,  the  other 
on  clover  sod  plowed  early  in  October,  the  latter  was  damaged  fuUy  50 
per  cent,  while  the  former  had  escaped  uninjured.  Another  field  a 
short  distance  from  these,  also  in  clover  last  year  but  plowed  late  in 
August,  was  damaged  only  about  15  per  cent.  A  clover  field  adjoining 
the  first  two  had  been  completely  ruined,  but  this  might  have  been  in 
part  due  to  the  winter,  although  the  insect  was  present  in  abundance. 
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A  close  inspection  of  the  most  seriously  injured  fields  showed  large  areas 
of  grain  totally  destroyed,  while  other  areas  among  them  were  little 
ii\jured.  The  plants  themselves  had  not  been  thrown  out  by  the  frost, 
but  were  well  fixed  in  the  soil.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  many  of  the 
dead  plants  had  a  green  appearance  like  that  of  wetted  hay,  and  did 
not  at  all  resemble  those  killed  by  frost  or  freezing,  indicating  that  they 
had  withered. 

Mr.  Kendall  stated  that  up  to  the  1st  of  February  his  wheat  was  in 
fine  condition,  but  after  that  time  it  began  to  die,  and  continued  to  do  so 
rapidly  until  about  the  first  week  jui  April,  since  which  time  the  dep- 
redations had  gradually  ceased.  Soon  after  the  trouble  began  he  had 
observed  ttie  larvse  in  myriads  both  above  and  below  ground,  but  they 
worked  below,  not  cutting  off  the  plants,  but  apparently  wounding  them 
and  sucking  the  juices.  In  working  about  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground  they  raised  ridges  like  those  made  by  moles,  but  about  the 
size  of  straws,  and  the  earth  immediately  about  the  plants  was  often 
worked  up  as  if  by  ants  or  earth-worms. 

A  large  number  of  larvae  and  pupaB  were  secured  and  taken  home, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  study  the  method  of  feeding  in  the 
former,  secure  adults,  and  watch  the  oviposition  of  the  females,  which, 
I  judged,  might  differ  from  those  previously  studied  in  case  they  proved 
to  be  of  a  different  species.  While  collecting  this  material,  not  only 
many  dead  pupae  were  noticed,  but  larvae  also,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  many  of  which  had  turned  black  wholly  or  in  part,  after 
the  manner  of  diseased  cabbage- worms.  This  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  attacked  by  a  fungous  disease,  which  had  reduced  their 
number  and  consequent  injury.  While  all  living  material  was,  on  my 
arrival  home,  placed  in  a  breeding  cage  and  thus  kept  out  of  doors, 
nearly  tdl  of  the  pupae  were  destroyed,  almost  entirely,  I  believe,  by  this 
fungoid  enemy,  which  Dr.  J.  0.  Arthur  informs  me  is  undescribed,  and 
for  which  he  proposes  the  manuscript  name  Empusa  pachyrrhince.  One 
larva  constructed  its  cell  in  the  earth  in  the  breeding  cage  and  trans- 
formed to  the  pupa,  but  the  next  day  this  pupa  worked  itself  upward 
out  of  the  cell  and  was  found  lying  on  the  surface  dead,  and  covered 
with  spores  of  Empusa.  How  much  this  fungus  had  to  do  with  the 
stopping  of  depredations  of  the  larvae  on  the  wheat  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  must  have  destroyed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pest 

The  first  adult  appeared  in  the  cage  on  the  28th,  two  days  after 
removal  from  the  field.  Other  adults  emerged  so  very  sparingly,  and 
at  such  long  intervals,  that  no  opportunity  was  offered  to  secure  fer- 
tilized eggs  or  note  the  ovipositing  habits  of  the  females.  The  first  of 
the  only  two  females  reared  was  nearly  dead  when  a  male  emerged, 
and,  though  fertilized,  died  without  ovipositing,  and  the  male  refused 
to  pair  a  second  time,  leaving  the  second  female  without  a  mate,  she 
dying  before  a  second  male  emerged.    Two  females  and  foui*  males 
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were  all  the  adults  secured  from  the  material  brought  home,  the  others, 
as  I  believe,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Empusa  previously  menti<Mi6d. 

The  same  species  was  found  in  abundance  in  clover  fields  aboat 
Lafayette  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  eggs  being  seciired 
on  the  28th  from  a  female  taken  in  the  field.  We  have  this  year 
reared  adults  which  appeared  June  4.  About  the  10th  of  August  HialeB 
began  to  appear  again  in  great  abundance,  and  both  sexes  were  ob- 
served on  the  15th,  aud  by  the  27  th  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  height  of 
the  ovipositing  season;  but  the  females  stubbornly  refused  to  ovixwsit 
in  confinement,  and  it  was  only  by  securing  a  female  while  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  field  that  I  secured  an  additional  supply,  though  I  saw  a 
female  which  had  been  caught  in  a  spider  snare  depositing  her  eggs 
freely.  By  the  20th  of  September  the  species  had  nearly  disappeared, 
only  spent  females  being  seen,  though  the  present  season,  near  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  one  was  observed  filled  with  eggs  as  late  as  the  22d.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  ovipositing  seasons  are,  as  a  rule,  from  about 
May  1  to  June  15  and  from  about  August  10  to  September  25,  the 
period  covering  about  six  weeks. 

The  organs  of  oviposition  in  this  species  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  preceding,  giving  to  the  posterior  segment  of  the  females  a  very 
different  appearance.  Instead  of  the  broad  valves  we  have  a  pair  of 
chitinous  forceps  while  the  lower  plates  are  produced  witt  the  pro- 
longations vertically  fiattened,  and  the  base  forms  an  elongate  recepta- 
cle. The  liguliform  plate  is  less  robust  and  partakes  more  of  a  carti- 
laginous than  a  chitinous  nature,  its  office  evidently  being  in  part  sus- 
tained by  the  teeth  with  which  the  interior  basal  part  of  the  second  pair 
of  plates  is  provided.  The  two  pair  of  plates,  when  not  in  use,  close  up 
and  form  a  slender  prolongation  of  the  last  abdominal  segment.  The 
egg  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  species  by  being  smaller  and  hav- 
ing five  distinct  grooves,  presumably  allowing  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
plates  to  gain  a  stronger  hold  on  the  egg  itself,  and  thus  reenforcing 
the  liguliform  plate,  which,  as  in  the  preceding,  seems  to  fit  into  tbe 
concavity  of  the  egg.  The  manner  of  oviposition  is  as  follows :  The  eggy 
leaving  the  oviduct,  drops  into  the  second  or  lower  pair  of  claspers  and 
under  the  small  liguliform  piece,  the  concave  side  upward.  Here  it 
seems  to  be  held  in  place  while  the  upper  organ  or  plate  is  drawn  back- 
ward, the  lower  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  advanced  until  the  two 
flattened  prolongations  drop  in  between  the  two  upper  ones,  when  thare 
is  a  sharp  click  and  the  egg  is  thrown  forth  at  an  angle  of  probably  40 
degrees.  As  with  the  preceding  species,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement 
renders  it  difficult  to  observe  accurately  or  to  determine  the  exact  souroe 
of  propulsion.  The  females  of  this  species  utterly  reftise  to  oviposit  in 
confinement,  and  it  is  only  by  capturing  them  in  the  fields,  after  they 
have  probably  begun  oviposition,  that  one  is  able  to  secure  eggs. 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  witness  undisturbed 
oviposition,  and  therefore  not  able  to  observe  whether  or  not  they  use 
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the  eombified  organs  with  which  to  place  the  eggs  in  the  earth,  as  their 
general  contour  would  indicate  might  be  the  case.  More  especially  does 
this  0eem  possible  as  the  preceding  species,  whose  organs  of  oviposi- 
tion  do  not  seem  fitted  for  pladng  eggs,  oviposit  iredy  in  the  breeding 
cage.  Besides  bein  g  grooved,  the  eggs  of  these  Pachyrrhin»  are  smaller 
and  less  robust  than  those  of  Tipula  bioomis.  The  nnmb^  at  eggs 
which  the  funale  produces  is  also  uncertain,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  accurate  data  on  that  point. 

On  May  7, 1891, 1  received  a  number  of  Tipulid  larvae  from  Mr.  D. 
F.  Wise,  of  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  with  the  statement  that  they  were 
presfflit  in  one  of  his  fields  in  myriads,  and  he  was  afraid  to  plant  com 
therein  through  fear  of  their  destroying  his  crop.  The  owner  described 
tiie  infested  field  as  having  been  devoted  to  wheat  three  and  two  years 
previously,  yielding  about  20  bushels  per  acre ;  was  seeded  to  clover,  and 
lastyearacropofhaywasremoved.  This  spring,  however,  the  clover  had 
disappeared  and  the  entire  field  of  14  acres  fcirnished  only  feed  enough 
for  twenty-two  ewes  and  their  lambs.  From  these  larv»  I  reared,  June 
4,  a  male  and  f<Nnide  of  this  species.  Mr.  Wise  wrote  me  later  that  he 
had  observed  these  worms  in  his  clover  fields,  and  had  noticed  unac- 
countable injuries  thereto  for  the  last  nine  years,  butthoughttheintruders 
were  ordinary  cut- worms.  About  the  first  of  April,this  year,  he  began 
tilmg  his  field,  and  on  the  following  morning  found  the  bottom  of  the 
ditdi,  though  covered  with  water,  was  swarming  with  these  larv»,  and. 
the  fact  of  their  living  in  water  raised  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not 
tme  cut-worms.  On  May  16,  nearly  six  weeks  later,  he  wrote  that  those 
larvffi  were  still  living  in  the  ditch. 

When  I  received  the  larvae  from  Mr.  Wise  they  were  placed  in  a  large 
glass  with  considerable  earth  aiid  a  clover  plant,  but  no  drainage. 
After  waiting  a  considerable  time  for  other  adults  to  emerge  from  the 
larvae,  I  concluded  that  the  remainder  had  died,  and  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  glass  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 

Tipula  costalis  Say. 

Early  in  July  an  examination  of  the  earth  in  the  glass  mentioned 
above,  now  nearly  a  solid  ma^s,  showed  several  larvae,  and,  what  was 
more  surprising,  they  were  still  alive.  During  my  removal  from  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  rearrangement  of  things, 
this  glass  accidentally  became  filled  with  water,  and  remained  so  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  when,  judge  of  my  astonishment  on  examining  the 
contents,  ten  larvae  were  found  alive  and  completely  submerged  in  the 
water,  one  floating  about  with  its  x>osterior  upward.  The  larvte  were 
at  once  removed  and  placed  in  a  flower-pot,  in  which  a  i^resh  clover 
plant  was  placed,  and  this  kept  watered.  Nothing  appeared  until  Sep- 
tember 20,  when  a  male  emerged,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  female. 
These  were  kept  together,  and,  though  copulation  took  place,  the 
female  stubbornly  refused  to  ovix)osit,  and  died  without  furnishing  me 
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with  a  single  egg.  The  same  day  on  which  the  latter  of  these  two 
adults  emerged,  while  riding  along  the  road,  myriads  of  bot&  sexes 
were  observed.  They  were  also  received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones^  of 
Dunkirk,  Hardin  County,  who  wrote  under  date  of  September  19, 
stating  that  they  had  appeared  about  the  15th  and  were  literally 
swarming.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  popular  notion  of  their 
originating  from  cut- worms.  AU  facts  taken  together  indicate  that  this 
species  is  single-brooded,  the  eggs  being  deposited  during  late  8e^ 
tember  and  early  October.  Mr.  Wise  states  that  the  larv»  of  these 
Crane-flies  are  most  abundant  in  low,  grayish-black  soil,  and  where  the 
ground  is  the  wettest,  and  that  during  heavy  rains  they  appear  to  work 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  also  states  that  to  his  knowledge 
they  have  never  iigured  com  planted  in  these  fields,  and  the  present 
season  has  shown  no  exception.* 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  that  our  clover  fields  are  menaced  by  at 
least  three  species  of  Crane-flies,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be,  under 
certain  conditions,  exceedingly  destructive  to  wheat,  while  the  other 
two  may  test  under  grave  suspicion.  In  a  former  report  to  this  Depart- 
ment I  clearly  showed  the  desirability  of  sowing  wheat  late  in  the 
fall — ^the  exact  time  depending  upon  the  locality — as  a  protection  against 
the  fall  attack  of  the  Hessian  fly.  It  seems  now  that  though  sowing 
should  be  deferred,  plowing,  in  cases  where  wheat  is  to  follow  clover, 
should  be  done  late  in  August,  or  at  least  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, in  order  to  escape  injury  from  the  larvae  of  Crane-flies. 

Besides  the  enemies  of  Crane-flies  already  given,  I  have  observed  an 
ant,  Aphcenoga^terfulvaj  attack  and  drag  away  a  living  female  of  Pa- 
chyrrhina,  and  in  addition  to  the  bird  enemies  given  by  Mr.Beesom  the 
following  is  a  list  of  birds  found  to  have  preyed  upon  these  insects  in 
niinois  (see  Bull.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.  111.,  No.  3,  pp.  104-135): 


Species  of  bird. 


No.  of    I  «««oof 
'i.t.^a^«     food  ooiu- 


Robin 

Catbird 

WoodTlirusli  ... 
Alice  Thrush ... . 
SwaiiiHon  Thrush 


114 
70 


.01 
.05 
.12 
.08 
.04 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  letters  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Wise  stating 
that  the  com  in  the  field  infested  by  the  larvsa  of  this  speeies  did  not  yield  half  a 
crop.  The  plants  were  thrifty  until  in  August;  when  they  suddenly  ceased  to  grow, 
with  the  result  stated.  Roots  sent  ine  show  unmistakable  signs  of  attacks  by  in- 
sects, such  attacks  not  being  made  until  after  the  plants  had  become  well  rooted, 
after  which  a  vast  number  of  small  roots  had  been  thrown  out  to  replace  the  larger 
ones  destroyed.  While,  therefore,  it  is  as  yet  too  much  to  say  that  Ttpula  costalis  is 
a  corn-destroying  insect,  there  seems  a  prospect  that  future  study  may  prove  it  to  be 
such.— F.  M.  W. 
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EEPOET  UPON  THE  GYPSY  MOTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  Samuel  Henshaw,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  7, 1891, 
Sir:  I  herewith  suhmit  my  report  upon  the  Gypsy  Moth  {Ocneria  dijrpar)  iu  Massa- 
chusetts, undei-taken  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 
Yours  truly, 

Sam'l  Henshaw. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

v.  8,  Eniamologist  > 


This  insect,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  mentioned  in  the  American  Ento- 
mologist for  February,  1870  (Vol.  ii,  p.  771),  as  accidentally  introduced 
into  New  England  (Of.  also  Ililey's  Second  Missouri  Keport,  1870,  p.  10). 
Though  noted  at  that  time  as  "  spreading  with  great  rapidity ''  it  was 
not  until  November,  1889,  when  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald,  of  the  Hatch 
(Massachusetts)  Experiment  Station,  issued  a  special  bulletin,  entitled 
*^  A  dangerous  insect  pest  in  Medford,"  that  the  species  attracted  gen- 
eral attention. 

Prof.  Fernald's  bulletin,  aided  by  notices  in  the  daily  press,  led  to  the 
mention  of  the  insect  by  Governor  Brackett  in  his  message  to  the  State 
legislature  in  January,  1890 j  he  said:  "A  new  enemy  is  at  present 
threatening  the  agriculture,  not  only  of  our  State  but  of  the  whole 
country.  I  refer  to  the  Gypsy  Moth  {Ocneria  dispar),  a  Euroi)ean  in- 
sect which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  State.  They  are  said  to  attack 
almost  every  variety  of  tree  as  well  as  the  farm  and  garden  crops. 
They  are  now  confined  to  a  very  small  area  in  Middlesex  County,  but 
have  become  acclimated  and  are  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  If 
their  eradication  is  to  be  attempted,  immediate  measures  are  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

A  hearing  was  given  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  authorizing  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
three  members. 
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The  following  is  the  act: 

[Chap.  95.] 

Air  ACT  to  iirovide  mgatnsi  depndaUoM  by  tiM  inaeoi  kBowtt  M  Uie  OeiMrte  iKi^ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  m  follow: 

Section  1.  The  QoverDor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  theCooncil,  is  hereby  aathor- 
i£ed  to  appoint  a  commiBsion,  of  not  exceeding  three  suitable  and  discreet  persons, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  and  carry  into  execution  all  possible  and  reason- 
able measures  to  prevent  the  spreading  and  to  secure  the  extermination  of  the  Oe- 
neria  diepar,  or  Gypsy  Moth,  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  to  this  end  said  Conunisaian 
shall  have  Ml  authority  to  i»rovide  itself  with  all  necessary  material  and  appliaBces 
and  to  employ  such  competent  persons  as  it  shall  deem  needftil ;  and  shall  also  have 
the  right  in  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  any 
person. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  of  any  land  so  entered  upon,  who  shall  suffer  damage  by  such 
entry  and  acts  done  thereon  by  said  Commission,  or  under  its  direction,  may  reoover 
the  same  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  lands  so  claimed  to  have  been  damaged 
are  situate  by  action  of  contract;  but  any  benefits  received  by  such  entry  and  the 
acts  done  on  such  lauds  in  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  or  Jury  before  whom  such  action  is  heard,  and  the  amount  thereof 
shall  be  applied  in  reduction  of  said  damages;  and  the  Commonwealth  shall  refund 
to  said  city  or  town  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  damages  recovered. 

Sec.  3.  Said  Commission  shall  have  full  authority  to  make  from  time  to  time  such 
rules  and  regulations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  it  shall  deem  need- 
ftil;  which  rules  and  regulation  shall  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  copies  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
posted  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  each  city  or  town  in  which  said  Oemeria 
diepar  or  Gypsy  Moth  shall  be  found  by  such  Commission  to  exist,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  city  or  town  clerk  of  each  city  or  town.  Any  perscm  who 
shiUl  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  punished  for  each  vio-' 
lation  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Said  Conmiission  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  transactions  and  a  full  account 
of  all  its  expenditures,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  and  shall  also  make  return  thereof  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil. The  expenses  incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  except 
claims  for  damages  by  the  entry  upon  the  lands  of  any  person  and  acts  done  thereon 
by  said  Commission  or  by  its  direction,  which  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section 
two  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Governor  and  Council  shall  establish  the  rate  of  compensatioii  of  the 
Commissioners  apiH>inted  under  this  act,  and  the  Governor  may  terminate  their  eom- 
missions  at  bis  pleasure. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  purposely  resist  or  obstruct  said  Commissioners  or 
any  person  or  persons  under  their  employ  while  engagetl  in  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  bring  the  inseet  known 
as  the  Otnerui  diepar  or  Gypsy  Moth,  or  its  nests  or  eggs,  within  this  Commcmwettlth; 
or  for  any  pers<m  knowingly  to  transport  said  insect  or  its  nests  or  eggs  from  any 
town  or  city  to  another  town  or  city  within  this  Commonwealth,  except  whUe  en- 
gaged in  and  for  the  purposes  of  destroying  them.  Any  person  who  shall  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correctio&  not 
exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  may  be  expended. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  upon  its  passage. 
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This  act  was  approved  March  14, 1890,  and  the  Gh)vemor  named  W.  W. 
Bawson, of  Arlington;  Pearl  Martin,  of  Medford,  and  J.  H.  Bradley,  of 
Maiden,  as  the  Commissioners;  they  organized  March  22,  1890.  The 
appropriations  for  the  work  were  authorized  in  the  following  act  and 
resolve,  approved  April  2,  1890,  and  June  3,  1890: 

[Chap.  157.] 

AN  ACT  making  an  appropriatioii  for  the  extenniimtioii  of  the  insect  known  as  the  Oeneria  dUpwr  or 

Oypsy  Moth. 

Sec.  1.  A  Bum  not  exceeding  twenty-iive  thoassnd  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  paid  out  of  l^e  treasury  of  the  Commonweaith  from  the  ordinary  reyenoe,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses  authorized  by  chapter  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  the 
present  year  providing  against  depredations  by  the  insect  known  as  the  Ooneria  ditpar 
or  Gypsy  Moth. 

8kc.  2.    This  act  shaU  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Chap.  66.] 
RESOLVE  relative  to  the  insect  known  as  the  Oeneria  diapar  or  Gypsy  Moth. 

Besolvedf  That  there  be  aUowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  authorized  by  chapter  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  the  present  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Commission  appointed  under  said  act 
in  preventing  the  spreading  and  securing  the  extermination  of  the  Oeneria  di$par  or 
6yi>sy  Moth  in  the  CommonweaHh. 

Of  this  sum  of  (50,000  only  125,514.31  was  exi>ended  during  the  work 
of  the  season. 

Naturally  the  first  work  of  the  Commission  was  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  infested  re^on.  The  only  data  at  hand  stated  that  the 
Oeneria  was  confined  to  an  area  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide  situated  in  Medford.  It  was  at 
once  discovered  that  the  Oeneria  was  abundant  in  many  other  localities. 
By  the  end  of  May,  1890,  the  infested  region  was  stated  to  cover  a  dis- 
trict 4  miles  wide  and  16  miles  long. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  (February  25, 1891),  the  Commis- 
sioners stated  that  the  infested  territory  was  confined  to  Everett,  Mai- 
den, Medford,  the  westerly  parts  of  Chelsea,  the  northwesterly  of 
Arlington,  the  easterly  edge  of  Winchester,  and  a  few  scattered  locali- 
ties in  SomerviUe,  in  all  an  area  of  about  50  square  miles.  The  district 
being  determined,  an  inspection  of  trees,  shrubs,  fences,  etc.,  followed, 
all  infested  being  marked  with  a  piece  of  red  flannel.  Attention  was 
first  given  to  the  masses  of  eggs  and  their  destruction  was  pressed 
energetically  until  the  first  days  of  May,  when  spraying  began.  Lighted 
kerosene  torches  were  used  to  destroy  the  egg  masses.  They  were 
applied  to  the  eggs  in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found. 

Many  acres  of  brush  land  were  burned  over.  The  work  of  spraying 
began  May  12  and  was  practically  finished  July  23.  Mr.  C.  A.Longley 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  and  the  insecticide  used  was  Paris  green, 
one  i>ound  in  150  gallons  of  water.  During  the  season  about  2  tons 
of  Paris  green  were  used  and  70,000  trees  sprayed.  The  spraying  equip- 
ment consisted  of  a  cask  mounted  upon  a  wagon,  a  force  pump  with 
stirrer,  100  to  200  feet  of  hose  and  nozzles.    Four  men  accompanied  each 
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team.  A  means  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Ocueria  was  the 
employment  of  officers  with  authority  to  stop  and  examine  every  team, 
carriage,  horse  car,  or  person  passing  outside  the  limits  of  Maiden  and 
Medford  and  to  examine  the  same.  Though  the  utility  of  this  work 
was  doubted  from  the  first  it  was  continued  until  most  of  the  larv« 
had  transformed  into  pup».  In  the  fall  months  the  Commission  'jlIso 
did  some  work  destroying  the  egg  masses. 

On  February  25, 1891,  Governor  Russell,  acting  under  authority  of 
Section  5,  Chapter  95,  acts  of  1890,  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  Executive  Council  removing  the  Commissioners  for  cause  and 
placing  the  work  in  chnrge  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  Sessions,  N.  S.  Shaler, 
and  F.  H.  Appleton.  All  the  new  appointees  are  connected  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  serve  gratuitously.  See  Insect  Life, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  472-474  for  the  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  1891 
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and  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee.  Early  in  March 
the  Committee  placed  the  field  work  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush, 
to  whose  tireless  energy  most  of  the  good  result*  are  due. 

Starting  with  the  information  as  to  the  limits  of  the  infested  region 
given  by  the  Commission  of  1890  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Ocneria 
was  abundant  in  many  places  in  addition  to  those  reported.  It  can 
now  be  stated  to  occur  in  Marblehead,  Salem,  Swampscott,  Lynn, 
Lynnfield,  Reading,  Wakefield,  Saugus,  Revere,  Chelsea,  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  Watertown,  Waltham,  Belmont,  Arlington- 
Lexington,  Burlington,  Woburn,  Winchester,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  Mai, 
den,  Everett,  and  Medford.  There  is  a  great  difterence  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Ocneria  in  the  various  localities,  and  the  bulk  of  the  dam- 
age has  been  confined  to  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford,  and  Arlington. 
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The  main  lines  of  work  this  year  have  not  been  different  from  those 
adopte<l  the  preceding  year,  though  in  some  details  there  have  been 
changes.  The  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  destmction  of 
the  eggs.  It  was  thought  that  the  method  of  burning  the  eggs  in  sifu 
adopted  last  year  was  injurious  to  the  trees  and  that  many  of  the  eggs 
were  not  only  not  destroyed  but  scattered  about.  Consequently  such 
as  were  in  exposed  situations  on  trees,  fences,  etc.,  were  cut  out  and 
burned. 

The  danger  of  scattering  the  eggs  by  this  method  would  not  seem  to 
be  very  much  less  than  by  burning  them  in  place. 

For  egg  masses  that  could  not  be  collected  and  destroyed  another 
method  has  been  employed.  This  is  called  blazing,  and  is  applied 
chiefly  to  stone  walls,  trunks  of  old  trees,  heaps  of  stone,  etc. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  cyclone  nozzle  attached  to  a  pole,  a 
brass  rod  passes  through  the  pole,  a  line  of  hose  connects  the  pole  with 
a  tank,  fh)m  which  crude  oil  is  pumped.  A  blaze  thus  started,  a  run- 
ning fire  is  secured,  and  it  soon  penetrates  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
This  seems  a  useful  and  effective  way  of  destroying  many  eggs  not 
readily  reached  by  any  ordinary  method.  The  committee  and  their 
superintendent  place  their  greatest  hope  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Ocneria  upon  the  destruction  of  the  eggs;  to  an  impartial  observer, 
however,  the  probability  of  the  detection  of  every  mass  of  eggs  scattered 
over  an  area  of  50  square  miles  seems  very  small,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  placed  in  almost  every  conceivable  situation 
upon  the  trunks,  branches,  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
upon  fences,  the  sides  of  houses,  under  stone  walls,  piazzas,  board  walks, 
etc.  So  &r  as  my  observations  go  the  search  for  the  eggs  has  been 
carefully  done,  though  I  have  found  masses  of  the  eggs  after  theinsi>ec- 
tion  of  the  locality  had  been  completed.  Many  similar  cases  have  been 
reported;  they  should  be  considered  as  a  criticism  of  the  method  rather 
than  an  indication  that  proper  care  had  not  been  exercised,  for  as  Prof. 
Femald  says,  ^^it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  one  will  find  all  the  egg 
masses  even  with  the  most  careful  searching  on  the  trees  in  a  small 
orchard.'^ 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  time  or  insiifilcient  force  some  of  the  most  badly 
infested  districts  were  not  inspected  during  the  spring  search. 

Early  in  May  the  committee  turned  their  attention  to  destroying  the 
larvsB  by  spraying  with  Paris  green.  After  the  visit  of  the  United 
States  Entomologist,  about  the  middle  of  June,  a  nozzle  that  would 
throw  a  mist  spray  was  obtained,  an  ordinary  garden  nozzle  having 
been  used  up  to  that  time.  A  tendency  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a 
given  time  was  noticed,  and  also  much  unevenness  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  spraying.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  unevenness 
due  to  inexperience  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 

Though  this  indiscriminate  spraying  undoubtedly  did  much  good  in 
lessening  the  ravages  of  the  cankerworms,  Orgyia,  etc.,  it  certainly  in- 
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creased  an  already  existing  strong  feeling  against  the  use  of  Paris 
green,  and  many  land-owners  did  aU  in  their  pow^  to  annnl  or  neutral- 
ize the  work  of  the  committee. 

To  prevent  the  larysB  ascending  the  trees  two  methods  were  used; 
the  one  consisting  of  a  band  of  printer's  ink  and  the  other  of  stripe  of 
bagging.  While  the  larvie  were  unable  to  cross  the  band  of  ink,  its 
composition  was  such  that  it  required  renewal  every  few  days,  and  its 
application  left  each  tree  with  an  ugly  girdle  and  possibly  did  injury  to 
the  trees.  Insect  lime  would  have  been  a  desirable  substitute.  The 
strips  of  bagging  served  as  a  hiding  place  for  any  wandering  larv», 
which  were  collected  and  destroyed. 

The  work  of  inspecting  vehicles  passing  out  of  the  district  was  dis- 
continued after  a  trial  of  about  two  months;  information  as  to  the  chief 
direction  of  travel  from  the  infested  district  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  result  of  this  work. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  trimming  trees,  clearing  away  and 
burning  rubbish,  and  in  cementing  holes  in  trees,  fences,  etc.  The  hab- 
its and  natural  history  of  the  Ocneria  as  observed  here  differs  some- 
what from  the  same  in  Euroi>e. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  double  brooded.  The  winter  is  passed 
in  the  egg  state.  There  is  much  irregularity  in  the  hatching  of  larvie, 
they  were  first  observed  on  April  15,  in  1890,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  in  1891;  they  were  abundant  May  20.  In  1891  larv»  hatched 
as  late  as  June  17  and  by  the  10th  of  July  young  larvae,  fiilly  grown 
larvflB  and  all  intermediate  stages,  pupae  and  imagos  were  found.  The 
young  larvsB  on  hatching  scatter,  feed  chiefly  during  the  night,  resting 
during  the  day  upon  the  leaves,  branches,  etc.  The  tendency  to  wander 
increases  with  growth.  In  confinement  they  cluster  together,  eat  more 
continuously  and  strip  the  twigs  in  a  more  methodical  manner  than  ob- 
served in  those  feeding  at  large.  Pupae  were  abundant  July  10;  this 
stage  usually  lasts  from  twelve  to  twenty  days  though  sevend  have 
given  imagos  after  eight  and  nine  days. 

The  males  fly  leadily  but  the  females  are  excessively  sluggish;  even 
when  blown  by  the  wind  they  have  a  marvellous  faculty  of  getting  to 
the  ground  or  to  the  sheltered  side  of  a  tree  or  fence.  The  greatest 
distance  I  have  seen  one  fly  was  a  little  short  of  6  feet.  The  moths  are 
not  readily  attracted  by  light. 

As  is  well  known  the  Ocneria  is  a  most  general  feeder.  I  have  found 
it  on  Linden  (Ti/ta),  Horse  Chestnut  (Ae^cttitw),  Maple  {Acer)y  Pear, 
Cherry,  Plum  (Prunus)^  Rose  {Ro8a)y  Apple  (Pyrii*),  Asli  {FrtuHnun), 
Elm  (P7wtw),  Hickory  (Carya),  Birch  (Betula)^  Alder  (Ahm8)j  Oak 
{Quercus)j  Beech  {Fagus),  Willow  (Salix)y  and  Poplar  {Populus).  It  has 
also  eaten,  in  confinement,  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampel<pp8i»)^  Dogwood 
(Comus)j  and  Fringe-tree  (Chionanthus).  It  refused  Grape  (Vitis). 
Other  records  include  Quince,  Apricot,  Pomegranate,  Hombe»m,  Hazel- 
nut, Lime,  Korway  Spruce,  Larch,  Fir,  Azalea,  Myrtle,  Com,  Wisteria^ 
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Cabbage,  Chestnut,  Arbor  Vitae,  Yew,  Ilex,  Pine,  Mespilus,  Peach, 
Millet,  Plane-tree,  Hawthorn,  Mulberry,  and  Strawberry. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  their  ability  to  feed  on  so 
great  a  variety  of  plants  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  changed 
from  one  food-plant  to  another.  I  have  fed  a  number  of  larvae  all  &om 
a  single  mass  of  eggs,  the  food-plant  of  every  one  of  which  was  differ- 
ent, and  with  others  have  changed  the  food-plant  every  day  during 
their  entire  larval  history.  The  larvae  of  Ocneria  are  frequently  found 
with  the  eggs  of  a  Ta^hinid  attached  to  them.  Generally  there  is  but  a 
single  egg,  though  sometimes  two,  three  and  four  have  been  observed; 
they  are  usually  on  or  near  the  head.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  came 
under  my  observations  the  Ocneria  moulted  before  the  eggs  of  the 
Tachinid  hatched.  Two  of  the  Tachinids  which  pupated  August  19, 
gave  imago6  September  2.  AnotLer  fact  which  must  lessen  the  value 
of  this  Tachinid  as  a  destroyer  of  the  Ocneria  is  a  habit  the  larvae 
have  of  rubbing  the  head  against  some  hard  substance.  This  was 
observed  several  time.<,  and  in  some  cases  the  eggs  though  not  detached 
were  injured.  Although  I  can  not  state  that  Pimpla  pedalis  is  parasitic 
upon  the  Ocneria  it  has  been  very  abundant  in  the  infested  region  this 
year,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  will  be  found  among  the  para- 
ites  of  the  Ocneria. 

Doubtless  many  birds  will  be  found  feeding  upon  the  Ocneria.  At 
this  time  there  are  but  two  species,  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  and  the 
Black-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccyzus  americanus  and  G.erythrophthalmus),  that 
I  can  name  as  aiding  quite  materially  in  the  destruction  of  the  larvae. 
Among  invertebrates  the  following  can  be  named :  Oicindela  e-guttata, 
Gamponotus  herculaneuSy  Sinea  diadema,  an  undetermined  Syrphus,  and 
Ohrysopa,  Litliohius  forficatus;  also  the  following  spiders :  Upeira  strix, 
Steatoda  borealiSy  Lycosa  sp.,  Draasus  sp.,  Agalena  neevia,  Phidipptis  gal- 
athea  {mystticeus),  JEJpiblemum  scenicum^  Marpttisa  familiaris^  and  Tho^ 
mixus  sp. 

While  the  original  creation  of  the  Commission  and  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  the  work  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  warranted 
by  the  nature  of  the  emergency,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake  to  appoint 
men  to  look  after  such  important  work — work  demanding,  in  the  words 
of  the  appointing  power,  ^'  prompt,  judicious,  and  energetic  action" — who 
were  already  more  than  occupied  with  other  work.  The  fact  that  they 
were  appointed  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  services 
should  be  given  gratuitously,  while  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  their 
services  would  be  slight,  does  indicate  that  they  would  be  secondary 
to  more  important  affairs. 

And  while  it  is  only  just  to  the  present  committee  to  state  that  they 
have  devoted  more  time  to  their  work  than  could  have  been  asked  or 
expected,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  them  is  now  in  favor  of 
at  least  a  per  diem  compensation,  and  recently  so  testified  before  a  leg- 
islative committee. 
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The  destruction  of  the  Ocneria  being  primarily  an  entomological 
question,  the  need  of  an  entomologist  acting  in  constant  concert  with 
the  committee  would  seem  to  be  undisputed.  That  there  was  no  such 
person  employed  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Committee  allowed  the 
most  important  month  for  spraying  to  pass  without  procuring  the  most 
improved  apparatus. 

The  attention  drawn  to  this  insect  should  lead  to  the  passage  of  a 
general  law  against  insect  and  fungus  pests.  A  State  officer  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  could  recommeDd 
to  farmers  and  others  the  means  to  be  used  against  noxious  insects  and 
fungi,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  i>enalties  could  be  imposed 
upon  owners  who  took  no  precautions  after  due  notice  had  been  given. 
Some  such  legislation  would  soon  bring  the  orchards  and  shade  trees 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  more  creditable  condition,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Ocneria  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  bene&t  rather  than  an 
injury. 
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EEPOET  OF  APICIJLTCJEAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  1891. 


By  A.  J.  Cook. 


LBTTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Novemhw  15, 1891, 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  experiments  in  apiculture  for 
the  season  of  1891.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  report  the  plural  pronoun  has 
been  used,  and  this  is  eminently  proper,  as  Mr.  John  U.  Larrabee  has  not  only  had 
charge  of  the  work  directly,  but  has  aided  very  much  by  oflfering  many  excellent 
suggestions. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  J.  Cook. 


The  past  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  apicultural  experi- 
ments, not  only  in  Michigan,  but  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
secretion  of  nectar  from  clover,  and  indeed  from  nearly  all  other  honey 
plants,  was  very  meager  indeed.  In  Michigan  the  season  has  been 
peculiar  for  drought  and  cold.  The  exceptionally  cool  temperature  has 
been  very  general  throughout  the  country,  while  in  many  sections  there 
has  been  an  excess  of  rainfall.  As  the  honey  production  has  been  very 
light  in  nearly  all  sections,  it  would  seem  that  the  low  temperature 
might  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  light  honey  crop  for  this  season. 

SPECIAL  PLANTING  FOB  HONEY. 

The  experiments  of  this  season  have  been  a  continuation  of  those  of 
the  past  three  years.  The  aim  has  been  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  profitable  or  not  to  plant  solely  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  acre- 
age of  honey  plants,  and  so  the  production  of  honey. 

As  the  expense  of  planting,  use  of  land,  and  danger  of  failure  to 
secure  a  crop  are  considered,  we  easily  see  that  we  can  not  hope  for 
a  profitable  return  unless  the  plants  have  value  besides  for  honey,  are 
sure  to  give  us  honey  despite  the  season,  to  grow  when  planted  even 
though  drought  confronts  us,  to  grow  and  thrive  with  but  little  care 
after  planting,  and  to  hold  their  own  against  insects,  drought,  and  all 
discouragements. 
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THE   CHAPMAN  HONEY-PLANT. 

As  this  plant  has  been  very  highly  extolled,  was  lauded  by  a  si)eeial 
committee  selected  to  examine  it,  and  has  been  widely  distributed  by 
Government,  it  was  considered  a  desirable  plant  with  which  to  experi- 
ment. 

Quite  a  large  area  was  planted  to  this  Echinops  sphcerocephalus  on  two 
successive  years.  The  soil  was  clay  loam.  The  ground  was  fitted  as 
well  as  for  com,  the  seeds  sown  in  drills,  and  cultivated  the  first  season. 
The  plants  came  well  and  grew  remarkably  well.  They  never  blossom 
until  the  second  season,  so  there  are  no  returns  the  first  year.  This  is 
the  first  serious  objection  to  them  as  honey  plants.  The  second  summer 
the  plants  blossomed  full.  They  were  very  vigorous  and  the  blossoms 
very  numerous.  The  bees  seemed  to  visit  the  fiowers  very  freely.  Mr. 
Th.  W.  Oowan,  a  celebrated  apiarist  of  England,  said  to  me  some 
years  since  regarding  this  plant:  ^^  The  bees  hang  around  it  persistently, 
but  I  could  never  see  that  the  gain  in  honey  in  the  hive  was  ever  per- 
ceptible." I  found  the  same  true  here.  Actual  weighing  showed  very 
little  gain,  nor  was  our  honey  crop  superior  to  that  of  our  neighbors 
with  no  Echinops  within  range  of  their  bees.  The  plants  blosscmi  from 
July  20  to  August  20,  at  a  good  time  and  for  a  long  season,  if  they  w^« 
of  any  value. 

In  the  winter  we  cleaned  the  seed.  Although  previously  warned, 
and  consequently  protected  by  veils  and  gloves,  the  barbed  awns  sought 
out  our  eyes  and  skin  everywhere.  The  pain  caused  was  intense.  All 
who  aided  in  cleaning  the  seed  were  in  agony  for  several  days.  Even 
this  alone  would  or  should  preclude  this  plant  from  general  use.  To 
my  disapi>ointment,  these  plants  seemed  to  exhaust  themselves  this  first 
season.  The  next  year  there  were  almost  no  blossoms,  but  new  plants 
came  up  very  thickly  from  seeds  scattered  the  previous  autumn.  This 
failure  of  the  plants  to  afford  blossoms  the  third  season  from  planting 
I  know  is  not  always  true,  as  I  have  had  blossoms  for  four  years  from 
plants  on  sand.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  plants  are  very  luxuri- 
ant and  are  allowed  to  seed  we  can  only  count  on  a  single  crop  of  blos- 
soms. This  season,  the  fourth  from  planting,  we  had  a  rather  feeble 
growth  of  plants.  The  grass  and  weeds  fought  with  the  Echinops  for 
the  land  and  succeeded  in  so  far  that  we  secured  a  very  meager  quantity 
of  Woom,  and  apparently  no  valuable  results  in  our  honey  crop.  Thus 
the  failure  to  blossom  the  first  year,  the  failure  to  secrete  any  large 
amount  of  nectar,  the  failure  in  many  cases  to  bloom  the  third  year, 
and  the  inabilitv  to  compete  with  grass  and  other  weeds  without  expen- 
sive aid,  makes  it  certain  that  if  any  plants  will  pay  for  honey  alone 
this  is  not  one  of  them. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BEE  PLANT. 

This  plant  (Oteowi^  integrifolia)  has  again  been  tried  for  the  third  yew. 
That  it  is  ^  yi^ry  superior  honey  plant  and  blossoms  at  just  the  riirht 
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time,  all  through  July  and  August,  is  certainly  true;  but  it  is  not  a 
very  pushing  plant,  and  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  unless  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  months.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  August  or 
September  of  the  previous  year  if  we  expect  a  fair  stand  of  this  plant. 
When  this  is  done,  unless  the  land  is  very  jfree  from  grass  and  weed 
seed,  the  latter  will  get  the  start,  and  our  Gleome  will  be  choked  out. 
Thus  I  think  we  have  proved  that  Cleome  is  only  suitable  for  planting 
in  waste  places,  when  from  its  beauty  and  excellence  as  a  honey  plant 
it  rivals  even  the  Sweet  Clover. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  we  should  secure  much  honey  from 
this  pl.'int  were  we  to  take  the  necessary  pains  to  secure  a  full  stand  of 
acres  of  vigorous  plants.  But  this  can  be  done  only  at  large  exi>ense, 
too  large  to  ever  pay  in  actual  practice. 

RAPE. 

Knowing  from  the  study  of  small  plats,  that  have  been  grown  here 
for  years,  that  the  Rape  (Brattsica  campestris  var.  colza)  and  the  mus- 
tards seemed  especially  attractive  to  the  bees,  and  knowing  that  the 
former  was  regarded  very  highly  by  many  farmers  for  pasture,  especially 
for  sheep,  it  was  thought  advisable  this  season  to  sow  several  acres  of 
ground  to  this  plant.  Part  of  the  land  was  light  sand  and  another  part 
clay  loam.  As  the  plant  blooms  in  about  four  weeks  from  seeding,  we 
sowed  it  the  middle  of  June. 

We  are  likely  to  have  a  severe  drought  at  this  time,  and  this  year  was 
no  exception.  The  seed  failed  to  germinate  well,  especially  on  the  sand. 
By  the  middle  of  July  both  fields  were  in  full  bloom,  yet  the  bees  did 
not  swarm  on  the  flowers,  as  we  had  hoped  they  would,  nor  did  the 
honey  product  seem  affected  by  the  near  presence  of  the  rape.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  gained  any  special  advantage  from  it.  If  we  did  it 
was  not  perceptible.    The  weather  for  nearly  all  the  time  was  very  cool. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  pay  to  sow  rape  specially  for  honey.  If 
it  is  sown  for  pasture,  as  recommended  in  England  and  Ontario,  there 
will  be  but  little  bloom,  and  so,  even  in  favorable  years,  the  beekeeper 
would  receive  but  small  advantage.  If  grown  for  seed  there  would  be 
a  proftision  of  bloom,  and  in  favorable  seasons  the  honey  product  would 
be  without  doubt  greatly  augmented. 

It  is  certainly  wise  for  the  apiarist  to  encourage  and  even  urge  the 
planting  in  his  neighborhood  of  any  and  every  useful  honey  plant,  as 
Kape,  Alsike,  Clover,  and  Buckwheat.  Often  from  unfavorable  weather 
they  will  not  afford  nectar,  still  they  may  bridge  the  w  hole  distance 
between  £Eulure  and  success. 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

Bee-keepers  have  long  known  that  Sweet  Clover  {Melilotus  alba)y 
though  often  failing  to  secrete  nectar,  is  stiU  one  of  our  first  honey 
plants.    It  not  only  yields  in  favorable  seasons  very  abundantly,  but 
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the  honey  from  it  is  very  white  an<l  excellent.  This  plant  is  known  as 
Melilot,  Sweet  Clover,  White  Melilotus,  and  Bokhara  Clover.  While  one 
or  two  authorities,  Prof.  Thome,  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Trax'^y,  of  Missis- 
sippi, have  stated  that  it  possesses  value  as  a  forage  plant,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  throughout  the  country  is  that  this  luxuriant  plaut 
I)0sses8es  little  value  to  feed  either  green  or  as  hay.  It  has  been  sown 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  beekeepers  and  others  in  waste  places 
and  along  roadsides,  and  in  such  locations  has  frequently  added  deci- 
dedly to  the  honey  product  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  sweet  per- 
fume, and  may  well  replace  Ragweed,  Mayweed,  Smartweed,  etc.,  along 
our  highways. 

We  sowed  several  acres  of  this  plant  this  spring,  six  on  sand  and  three 
on  clay.  The  drought  came  on  and  ttie  yeung  plants  upon  the  sand 
withered  and  died.  On  the  clay  the  catch  was  only  partially  successful, 
but  the  plants  have  stooled  and  we  think  will  produce  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  bloom.  It  is  our  purpose  to  see  if  it  may  not  be  a  valuable  silage 
plant.  It  surely  produces  abundantly.  If  it  will  be  appetizing  as  silage 
so  as  to  possess  value  to  the  farmer  then  from  its  double  value  as  a 
silage  plant  and  a  most  excellent  honey  plant  it  may  well  be  grown  by 
the  bee-keeping  farmer  and  may  be  urged  conscientiously  by  the  a])iarist 
upon  his  neighbor  farmer.  This  plant,  like  nearly  all  the  clovers,  is  a 
biennial,  and  so  we  must  wait  tiU  next  year  to  complete  our  experi- 
ment, when  we  hope  to  prove  that  Melilotus  is  valuable  for  silage. 

Our  conclusions  thus  far  are  that  special  planting  for  honey  will 
never  pay.  Unless  we  can  find  a  plant  that  will  always  secrete  nectar, 
and,  as  seasons  of  honey  failure  occur  in  all  countries,  we  conclude  that 
none  such  exist,  and  we  certainly  can  not  afford  the  expense  and  labor. 

We  think  our  experiments  warrant  this  conclusion.  That  it  may 
and  often  has  paid  well  to  scatter  seeds  of  Sweet  Clover  in  waste  places 
there  is  no  possible  doubt.  Along  the  roadside  this  plant  may  wdl 
replace  such  utterly  worthless  and  ugly  plants  as  Ragweed — species  of 
Ambrosia,  and  Mayweed — Maruta  cMula.  The  first  year's  growth  and 
the  second  till  after  bloom  are  very  handsome.  After  bloom  the  dry 
ugly  stock  may  be  cut,  when  the  undergrowth  from  the  seeds  of  the 
present  year  will  make  a  pleasing  border  to  the  road.  Cleome  may  ^so 
be  planted  in  all  waste  places.  This  has  been  done  with  excellent  re- 
sults in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and 
like  Sweet  Clover  is  easily  subdued  if  not  wanted.  In  case  this  is  de- 
sired the  seeds  should  be  planted  early,  as  early  as  August  or  Septem- 
ber, else  they  will  not  germinate  well  the  following  season. 

BEES  AS  FEBTILIZEBS. 

Spraying  fruit  trees  in  early  spring  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  various 
insects  is  becoming  very  common.  Sprajdng  trees  while  in  bloom  is 
very  likely  to  poison  the  nectar  and  destroy  the  Honey  Bee.  This  has 
been  done  in  several  cases.    Not  only  have  the  mature  bees  been  poi- 
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soned,  but  the  brood  has  also  been  destroyed.  The  fact  that  doubt  has 
been  expressed  in  reference  to  such  poisoning,  and  the  fact  that  even 
legislators  have  expressed  disbelief  in  the  value  of  bees  to  horticultur- 
ists, led  to  the  following  experiments: 

Bees  in  cages  were  given  foliage  sprayed  with  sweetened  water,  and 
in  other  precisely  similar  cages  the  same  sweetened  water  in  which 
London  purple  had  been  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  200  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  bees  in  the  first  cages  were  in  no  way  affected, 
while  the  others  were  all  dead  in  thirty  six  hours,  and  in  many  cases 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Thus  we  have  i)ositive  proof,  both  in  the  field  and  from  laboratory 
experiment,  that  bees  are  very  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  arsenites,  and  that  to  spray  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  always  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  all  bees  that  visit  the  flowers.  In  the  other  ex- 
I>eriments  we  desired  to  learn  how  important  bees  were  in  the  work  of 
fertilization  and  cross-fertilization  of  plants.  Trees  examined  in  May 
while  in  bloom  showed  twenty  bees  to  one  of  other  kinds  of  insects. 
On  a  rather  cold  day,  such  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  time  of  fruit  bloom, 
hundreds  of  Honey  Bees  were  found  at  work  on  the  apple  bloom,  while 
almost  no  other  insects  were  to  be  seen. 

In  the  following  experiment  the  same  number  of  blossoms  were 
counted  on  each  of  two  adjacent  branches  on  various  trees,  shrubs^ 
and  plants.  In  each  case  one  lot  was  marked  by  a  tag  giving  the  date 
of  the  experiment,  while  the  other  was  surrounded  by  cheese  cloth 
just  before  the  blossoms  opened,  thus  precluding  the  visits  of  all  insects 
from  this  lot,  except  such  very  small  ones  as  Thrips,  Jassids,  etc.,  which 
were  so  small  that  they  would  escape  notice.  After  the  blossoms  with- 
ered the  covers  were  removed,  and  two  weeks  later  examination  was 
made  to  note  the  results.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
this  experiment: 


Variety. 

Date  cov- 
ered. 

Date 
uncov- 
ered. 

Number 
of  blos- 
soms. 

Date 
exam- 
ined. 

Fruit 
set 

Fniit 
set  on 
compar- 
ison. 

Kemarks. 

Annie 

May     4 
May     4 
May     4 
May    4 
May    4 
May     4 
May  18 
May  18 
May  18 
May  26 

May  80 
May  30 

June  12 
June   5 

May  25 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
July    6 

July    6 
July    6 

July  80 
July  80 

40 
75 
200 
160 
140 
300 
60 
212 
123 
2caDe8.. 

184 
Icane... 

10  heads. 
10  heads. 

June  11 
June  11 
June  11 
June  11 
June  11 
June  11 
June  22 
June  22 
June  22 
July    6 

July    6 
July     6 

July  30 
July  80 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
80 
20 

15 

3 

3 

9 

7 

119 

27 

104 

36 

CnbAppto.... 

A  nnl  A 

AflTected  by  the  frost 

Pear 

Ch«BaTT 

straw  berriea... 
Do 

Do 

Do 

As  many  perfect  berries  as 
on  canes  not  covered. 

03 

160 

Do 

No  difference  by  count  or 
appearance  of^  fruit 

RedCloTer 

WUte  Clover .. 

0 
0 

101 
541 

In  the  case  of  the  strawberries  boxes  covered  with  cheesecloth  were 
set  over  the  plants.    As  these  stood  on  the  ground,  of  course  insects  may 
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have  come  up  from  the  earth.  Tims  a  few  insects  may  have  gained  ac- 
ross to  the  flowers,  as  we  note  that  the  plants  were  covered  for  about 
a  month. 

We  see  that  in  every  case  the  ftnit  was  greatly  lessened,  if  we  except 
the  two  cases  of  raspberries.  In  several  cases,  notably  those  of  the 
clovers,  no  fruit  or  seeds  were  sec*ured  in  the  covered  specimens.  The 
stiawberries  seem  less  aflWtted  than  any  other  of  the  plants,  except  the 
two  cases  of  the  raspberries.  This  may  be  owing,  as  suggested  above, 
to  the  presence  of  insects  that  could  come  up  from  the  earth  beneath 
the  plants.  Perhaps  strawberries,  when  the  blossoms  contain  both  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  are  less  dei)eudent  on  insects  than  many  other  fruits. 
The  two  cases  of  raspberries  are  curious.  We  can  not  explain  them. 
Tlie  fact  is  very  apparent  that  fruitgrowers  are  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  presence  of  bees  as  are  the  beekeepers.  Poniologists 
then  may  well  join  hands  with  the  apiarists  in  demanding  and  securing 
a  law  making  it  a  grave  misdemeanor  to  spray  fruit  trees  while  they 
are  in  bloom. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  BBEEDING. 

Tliat  bees,  like  all  other  organisms,  are  greatly  subject  to  variation  is 
known  to  every  bee-keeper.  That  they  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
careful  selection  is  equally  well  understood  by  all  observant  queen- 
breeders.  The  mating  habits  of  bees  are  sucli  as  to  make  experimenta- 
tion in  breeding  difficult,  but  the  obstacles  are  not  unsurmountable. 
We  are  working  to  overcome  them  and  to  develop  a  superior  stxain  of 
bees  by  judicious  crossing  and  selection.  This  is  slow  work,  and  we 
can  hope  for  decided  results  only  after  a  long  period. 

Our  stock  is  from  Syrian  and  Carniolan,  and,  as  the  former  predomi- 
nates, we  have  this  season  bred  very  largely  from  Carniolan.  Several 
of  the  most  prolific  queens  are  selected,  and  it  i»  our  purpose  to  use  the 
ones  from  these  that  winter  the  best  the  coming  winter  for  breeding 
next  season.  W^e  shall  try  to  test  the  Punic  bees  and,  if  they  show 
superiority,  introduce  some  of  this  blood. 

Besides  the  above,  several  other  experiments  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter have  been  conducted  which  are  of  more  or  less  interest. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  HONEY  IN   THK  SECRETION  OF  WAX. 

This  experiment  wras  performed  that  we  might  determine  how  much 
honey  it  requires  to  enable  the  bees  to  secrete  1  i)ound  of  wax.  Three 
colonies  were  taken,  which  we  will  designate  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3, 
the  bees  of  which  weighed  6^,  8J,  and  SJ  pounds,  respectively.  No.  I 
was  given  a  virgin  queen  and  no  comb  or  honey.  No.  2  was  given  a 
virgin  queen  and  empty  combs.  No.  3  was  given  a  laying  queen  and 
empty  combs.  A  vigorous  colony  on  scales  during  the  experiment 
gained  4^  pounds.  The  bees  did  not  fly  from  these  hives  as  vigorously 
as  from  hives  not  in  the  experiment.    The  feeding  doubtless  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  this.  No.  3  seemed  to  gather  more  honey  and  to  be  in 
a  more  normal  condition  than  Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  3  had  a  ^1  frame  of 
brood  nearly  ready  to  seal  at  the  expiration  of  the  exi)eriment.  Angust 
15,  28  per  cent  of  the  bees  in  No.  1  had  wax  scales,  while  none  of  No. 
2  that  were  examined  had  wax  scales.  The  experiment  commenced 
Angust  11.  The  bees  of  each  colony  were  fed  21  pounds  of  honey. 
The  exi>eriment  lasted  ten  days. 


Wei  2h  t  of  bees  A  ugus  1 11 

ToUU  weight  A ugust  1 1, 7  p.  m 

Total  wei/^ht  August  22, 7  a.  in 

Gain  in  weight  in  ten  days 

Total  amount  of  feed  given 

Weight  of  honey  extracted  AogiiHt  22 

X.068  in  honey  fed 

Cialn  in  weight  in  ten  days 

AVax  secreted  by  No.  1 

Pollen  in  combs  at  end 

Total  weight  removed  at  close 

Apparent  deficiency  due  to  scales 

Gain  in  weight  of  No.2overNo.l 8  pounds. 


No.l. 


«i 

•36 

46 

11 

21 

9 
12 
11 

*1U 

■•! 


No.  2. 


Pounds.    Pounds. 


H 

43 
62 
19 
21 

19 


1 


No.  8. 


Pounds. 

J?i 

20} 
21 
18 
3 
20} 


H 
22 
U 


*  Ounces.  t  Weight  of  young  brood  and  poUen. 

Hi  :  8  =  16  :  X;  or  about  11  pounds  honey  to  1  pound  of  wax. 

This  experiment  gives  11  ponnds  of  honey  as  the  amount  necessary 
to  secrete  1  x>oiind  of  wax.  Uuber  decided,  as  the  result  of  careM  ex- 
I>erimentation,  upon  20  pounds  as  the  amount,  while  Yiallon  and  Hasty 
concluded  that  the  amount  was  less  even  than  we  have  found  in  the 
above.  Of  course,  in  such  experiments  there  will  be  errors,  as  fix)m  the 
conditions  the  colony  is  not  kept  in  an  absolutely  normal  condition. 
Ko  brood-rearing  should  be  allowed,  and  so  virgin  queens  were  given  to 
colonies.  Whether  the  bees  work  with  less  vigor  physically  or  physio- 
logically when  a  laying  queen  is  replaced  by  a  virgin,  I  can  not  say. 

We  thought  over  the  experiment  a  long  time  and  concluded  on  the 
above  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  normal  of  any  plan  we  could  de- 
cide upon. 

The  results  from  colony  No.  3,  which  was  normal,  show  that  the  error 
was  not  great.  A  repetition  will  add  correctness  to  the  exx>eriment. 
We  shall  hcfpe  to  rei>eat  it  another  year.  We  believe  the  results  are 
not  very  wide  of  the  truth  in  actually  normal  conditions. 

DO  WOBEEB  BEES  FEED  THE  DBONESf 

Several  times  in  the  past  we  have  tried  exi)eriments  to  determine 
whether,  the  worker  bees  fed  the  drones,  as  they  do  the  queen  and 
larvae,  the  albuminous  portion  of  their  food.  We  know  that  drones  are 
greAt  honey-consumers.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are 
equally  great  consumers  of  the  albuminous  food  or  bee  bread.  There 
is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  upper  head  glands  of  the  younger  worker 
bees  secrete  the  liquid  that  digests  the  pollen.  These  glands  are 
large  and  turgid  in  the  young  or  nurse  bees,  shrunken  and  inactive  in 
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old  worker  bees,  and  absent  in  the  drones  and  queens.  From  analogy, 
then,  we  would  reason  that  the  queen,  drones,  and  older  workers — 
the  bees  that  do  the  outride  work — as  well  as  the  larvae,  are  fed  the 
digested  pollen,  which  is  rich  nitrogenous  food.  If  this  is  true,  and 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  then  we  have  double  reasons  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  drones  in  the  apiary,  to  save  honey  and  pollen  and 
also  the  energy  of  the  nurse  bees. 

To  prove  this  point  we  repeated  the  previous  exx>eriment8  of  caging 
drones  in  the  hive  behind  a  single  wire  gauze,  a  double  wire  gauze,  the 
space  between  being  more  than  0.26  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  maximum 
length  of  the  worker's  tongue,  and  a  i>erforated  zinc  cage.  Honey  was 
placed  in  each  cage  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  daub  any  bees.  In  the 
first  kind  of  cage  the  bees  could  reach  the  drones  through  the  single 
gauze,  though  at  some  inconvenience,  so  as  to  feed  them  the  digested 
food.  In  the  second  cages  this  would  be  impossible  and  the  drones 
could  only  get  honey  for  food.  In  the  third  cages  the  drones  were  eon- 
fined,  but  could  be  and  were  freely  visited  by  the  worker  bees,  as  the 
workers  could  pass  freely  through  the  zinc,  which  the  drones  could  not 
do.  In  the  single  wire-cloth  cages  the  drones  appeared  somewhat  neg- 
lected after  several  days.  Tliey  lived  from  four  to  seven  days,  while  in 
the  cages  with  double  wire  cloth  none  lived  over  three  days,  and  they 
generally  died  inside  of  forty-ei^ht  hours.  Those  confined  in  cages  cov- 
ered with  perforated  zinc  lived  for  over  two  weeks  and  would  probably 
have  lived  much  longer. 

These  experiments  agree  very  closely  with  those  previously  tried. 

THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  WAX. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  bee-keepers  to  confine  the  bees  in 
winter  to  a  portion  of  the  hive,  thus  to  economize  heat  and  the  better  to 
preserve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  bees.  Some  experiments  by  Prof. 
Gaston  Bonnier,  of  Paris,  France,  seem  to  show  that  the  combs  are  as 
good  a  protection  as  is  a  division  board,  especially  if  fastened  to  close- 
fitting  frames,  or,  as  in  nature,  to  the  side  of  the  hive.  To  test  this 
matter  we  used  a  common  division  board,  a  close-fitting  empty  comb, 
and  a  close-fitting  comb  full  of  honey  These  were  used  successively 
to  confine  the  bees  to  one  part  of  the  hive  and  leave  a  vacant  space  on 
the  other  side.  A  thermometer  was  suspended  in  this  empty  space 
and  the  temperature  observed  several  times  daily,  and  estimates 
made  with  reference  to  the  outside  temperature.  The  averages  showed 
no  difference  with  respect  to  the  division  board  and  the  empty  comb, 
"but  did  show  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  comb  ftiU  of  honey. 
We  then  used  an  empty  hive,  dividing  it  into  three  compartments  by 
means  of  a  division  board  of  wood  and  of  empty  comb,  and  again  by  the 
use  of  the  wooden  board  and  a  full  comb  of  honey,  the  combs  being  made 
equally  tight-fitting  with  the  wooden  division  board.  A  small  lamp 
was  placed  in  the  middle  apaitment  and  thermometers  in  the  other 
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two.  The  hive  was  placed  in  the  cellar  where  the  thermometer  marked 
a  temperature  of  58^  F.  The  teuiperature  in  the  compartment  of  the 
hive  with  the  lamp  was  110°  F.  As  between  the  board  and  empty 
comb  there  was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  in  the  outer  compart- 
ments, while  with  the  comb  of  honey  the  temperature  was  4}  degrees 
cooler  beyond  the  division,  showing  this  to  be  a  poorer  conductor  of 
heat  and  a  better  protection  for  the  bees  than  either  the  board  or  empty 
comb. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  winter  protection  special  division  boards  are 
unnecessary  if  we  but  use  close-fitting  frames  of  comb  or  make  such 
frames  close  fitting  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  also  apparent  that  combs 
full  of  honey  are  better  as  nonconductors  than  are  empty  combs.  Thus 
in  nature  bees  are  weU  fortified  against  the  cold  of  winter,  as  they  are 
combs  walled  in  on  each  side  by  several  full  combs,  which  are  £Etstened  to 
the  side  of  the  receptacle.  We  also  see  that  close-fitting  frames  or  else 
frames  with  wide  or  close-fitting  top  and  end  bars  are  better  to  protect 
the  bees  than  are  the  common  Langstroth  frames.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  above  why  box  hives  and  hives  with  close-fitting  frames,  like 
the  Heddon,  are  well  arranged  to  secure  success  in  wintering. 

CELLAR    vs.  OUTDOOR  WINTEEINa. 

In  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  the  United  States  bees  winter  bet- 
ter as  a  general  thing  and  consume  less  honey  in  the  ceUar  than  on 
the  summer  stands,  even  though  packed  or  kept  in  chaff  hives.  The 
last  winter  was  an  exception.  Our  bees  in  chaff  hives  wintered  out  of 
doors  consumed  less  honey  apparently  and  were  certainly  in  better 
condition  in  the  spring  than  were  those  wintered  in  the  cellar.  If  we 
could  be  sure  of  such  mild  winters  as  the  last  two  have  been,  cellars  for 
wintering  would  certainly  go  out  of  use.  Hence  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  bee-keepers  wiU  become  confident,  forgetting  the  cold  and  disas- 
trous winters  of  the  past,  and  soon  there  may  come  a  return  of  the 
severe  cold  and  the  mortality  among  the  bees  will  be  as  terribly  dis- 
astrous as  in  the  worst  winters  of  the  past.  It  is  well  to  prepare  for 
war  in  time  of  peace.  The  wise  bee-keeper  will  arrange  each  autumn 
for  a  severe  winter.    Then  he  will  be  safe  in  any  event. 

PACEINa  ABOUT  THE  HIVES  IN  SPRINa. 

We  have  proved  for  the  past  two  or  three  springs  prior  to  that  of 
1891  that  to  pack  closely  about  the  hives  with  excelsior  or  other  poor 
conductors,  confining  the  same  by  a  large,  well-covered  case  set  around 
the  hive,  has  paid  exceedingly  well  for  the  expense  of  the  case  and  the 
labor  of  adjusting  it  and  the  packing.  The  past  spring  we  could  see  no 
such  advantage.  The  unprotected  colonies  gained  as  rapidly  and  were 
as  strong  in  May  as  were  those  in  the  hives  that  were  protected.  The 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.    The  last  spring  was  very  mild  and  bees 
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suffered  very  little  in  any  kind  of  hive.  Usually  we  have  many  very 
cold  bleak  days  in  April  and  early  May;  then  protection  pays  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  principle  is  a  good  one,  "  It  pays  to  protect."  Occ^ 
sionally  we  have  a  spring  Uke  that  of  1891,  when  it  is  unnecessary,  but 
we  should  conduct  our  business  for  the  general,  not  the  exceptional. 
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Clover,  sweet,  as  a  honey  plant,  85. 
Clover  Thrips=Phlopothrips  nigra. 
Coccid,  post  oak,  in  Missouri,  39. 
Coccophagu8citrinus,parasiteof  San  Jos6  scale,  22. 

lecanii,  parasitic  on  scale-insects,  26. 
Colaspis  prsetexta,  attempt  to  colonise  mite  on,  42. 

tristis,  attempt  to  colonize  mite  on,  42. 
Conotrachelus  nenuphar,  in  Missouri,  37. 
Convex  scale,  notes  on,  20. 
Cook,  A.  J.,  apiculturnl  report  of,  83. 
Coquillett,  D.  "W..  report  by,  13. 
Com,  boll  worm  work  on,  49. 
Corn-root  worm,  in  Nebraska,  9. 
Cottony-cushion  scale,  see  Fluted  scale. 
Cottony  maple  scale,  in  St.  Louis,  39. 
Cow-pea,  as  trap  for  boll  worm,  52. 
Crane-flies,  bird  enemies  of,  74. 

report  on,  66. 
Cucumber-beetle,  striped,  its  Uropoda  parasite,  42 

twelve-spotted,  thymo^tresol  useless  against, 
44 
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CntfroriM.  fa  MiMoart  te  IMl,  38. 
Cntwormi.  on  ragar  bMt,  11. 
JHabrttiie*  longteoniU,  in  HebraskA,  9. 
on  togar  beH,  11. 

riU/tU,  nttcnpi  to  oolonise  Uropoda  upon,  42. 
on  togar  boot,  11. 

12'pvnetoto,  thyvio-cnool  uaoloia  agaioat,  44. 
I>tlopbogaotflr  oaUfSnniioak  paraaito  of  black  aoalo, 

31, 
I>tplodaa  rcnardU,  preying  npon  Cbalcidida,  81. 
Pf  ploaia  tdtlci,  inreatigatod  in  Obio,  66. 
Ihtgwood  Apbia=Apbia  oornlooU. 
Dorypkora  lO-UnoatOi  attempt  to  oolonlio  UropodA 

panulio  on,  43. 
Ki'hiaopn  aphiBrocephaliia,  ospta.  with,  84. 
VAmn%  albifrona,  in  If  iaaonri,  40. 
KloodM  opaca,  Taobln*  on,  12. 

Iri^^oatata,  on  cabbage,  11. 
RmpuM  paebyfThlns,  fnngna  on  Faobyrrhina,  71. 
KnryritM  flaTua,  bred  from  Looaninmheaperidaxn, 

26. 
KoUrmological  notea  for  1891  in  Miaaonri,  86. 
yiavt'OCAnt  clover  weeril  =  SItonea  flaveacena. 
KlutMl  acalo,  aal^ngated  by  Vedalla,  18. 
yroated  acalo,  notea  on,  88. 
Qtm\ttcnUm  bologaater,  expta.  agalnat,  44. 
GMMHeborry  apan-wonn,  in  Kebraaka,  10. 
(f  rapM  ourcolio,  trip  to  inveatigate,  68. 
Orapholltha  InteratinotMia,  in  Iowa,  00. 
Greedy  acalo,  notoa  on,  26. 
Gypay  niotb,  birda  feeding  npon,  81. 

fuod^lanta  ot^  80. 

legislation  againat,  76. 

lino  of  work  employed  agalnat,  79. 

region  infeated  by,  78. 

report  npon,  75. 
Harlequin  cabbage-bng,  in  Mitaoori,  87. 

remediea  against,  88. 

thyroocreaol,  naeloaa against,  44. 
HarpsluB  caliginoaas,  probable  enemy  of  TIpuIa, 70. 

IM>nnsyWanious,  probable  enemy  of  Tipula,70. 
HarriN's  apple  acale,  thjrmo-orosol  against,  44. 
Helinthls  armlgera,  inTestlgatlon  of,  46. 
Hemfptera,  attempt  to  colonise  Vropoda  ameri- 

canaon,  48. 
Hemipteroua  Insects  on  cotton,  48. 
Hem f spherical  scale,  notes  on,  27. 
HenxUaw,  Samuel,  report  of,  75. 
Hes|»eromyces  virescens,  on  Chilocoms,  16. 
Hessian  fly,  remarka  on,  68. 

report  on,  65. 
HIppodamia  conTorgens,  on  sugar  beet,  11. 
Honey,  conanmptionof,  in  the  secretion  of  wax,  88. 

special  planting  for,  83. 
Hopperdosers,  for  leaf-hoppers  and  locusts,  60. 
Hydrocyanio  gaa  treatment,  reference,  10. 
Hyphantria  cnnea,  Plochionus  tlmidus  destroy- 
ing, 41. 
Icerya  purchaal,  kept  in  subjection  by  Yedalia 

cardinalis,  18. 
Insect  depredations  in  Kebraska,  report  on,  9. 

diseases,  and  their  relation  to  boll  worm,  54. 
Inaeota  of  the  seaaon  in  Iowa,  57. 
Insect  ravagea  mistaken  for  those  of  boll  worm,  48. 
Insecticides,  experiments  with,  43. 
laodromus  icer>-8B,  parasite  of  Chrysopa,  17. 
laoaoma  grande,  in  Missouri,  87. 


Joint- worm,  in  ICiasonri,  37. 

Kermea  camelliy,  poeaSbly  synon  jBMoa  wifli  A»- 

pidiotns  rapax,  25. 
Laboulbeniaoeie,  paraaitiam  oC  16. 
Lace- wings,  cannibalistic  habita  oC  17, 18L 
Lachnostema,  work  on  biology  oC  64. 

fusca,  work  on  biology  of,  64. 

gibboea,  work  on  biology  oC  64. 

hirticnla,  work  on  Iriology  oi;  64. 
Ladybird,  Auatralian,  fluted  acale  kepi  in  sab- 
Jection  by,  18. 

twioe-stabbed,  enemy  of  anale  fnaef  fa,  IS.  30. 

(Seymnus)  feeding  on  rod  aoale,  16L 
Largua  oinotua,  damaging  cotton,  48. 
Leaf-hoppera,  graaa,  hopperdoser  against,  60. 
Leoanium  fllicom,  27. 

hemisphtericnm,  notes  on,  27. 

heeporidum,  notes  on,  26. 
thymo-creaol  againat^  85. 

hiba*naculorum,  27. 

olee,  ftingus  attacking,  18. 
habita  of,  28. 
resin  wash  against,  19. 

pruinosum,  notes  on,  38. 

sp.,  notes  on,  84, 
Lema  trillneata,  attempt  to  colonise  mit«  on,  43. 
Limneria  flavioincta,  parasite  of  Orgyia,  40. 
Locuats,  abundant  in  Iowa,  60. 
Lyda  sp.,  on  wild  plum,  10. 
lially,  F.  W.,  report  by,  45. 
Maple-worm,  green-striped,  in  Kebraaka,  10. 
Melilotus  alba  as  a  honey  plant,  85. 
Meliola  citri,  Aingus  on  citrus  tress,  19. 
Monoxia  guttolata  on  sugar  beet,  IL 
Mnrgantia  histrionica  in  Missouri,  37. 
remedies  against,  38. 
thymo-creeol  useless  against,  44. 
Mnrtfeldt,  Mary  E.,  report  of;  36. 
Myzus  persicoB,  destructiveneas  in  Iowa,  58. 
Kepholodes  violans,  abundant  in  Missouri,  38. 
Ooneria  dispar,  report  upon,  75. 
Oleander  scale,  notes  on,  20. 
Orgyia  leuoostigma  in  St.  Louis,  30. 
Orsodachna  atra  on  peach  blossoms,  38. 
Orbom,  Herbert,  report  oC  57. 
Paohyrrhina  sp.,  notes  on,  70. 

oviposition  of;  72. 
Perilampus  sp.,  bred  from  Chrysopa,  18. 

preyed  upon  by  Diplodus,  31. 
PhlcDothrips  nigra,  on  clover  in  Iowa,  60. 
Pieris  raps,  increase  of  parasite  of,  61. 

parasites  of,  48. 
Plant-lioe,  abundant  in  Iowa,  58. 
Plant-louse,  dogwood,  notes  on,  50. 

wheat,  abundance  in  Iowa,  58. 
Plochionus    timidus,     enemy    of    Hyphantria 

couea,  41. 
Plum  curculio,  in  Missouri,  87. 
PlusiabrassiciB,  disease  of,  55. 
Pteromalns  sp.,  bred  firom  Chrysopa,  18. 
Pterostichns   femoralis,  probably  sn  enemy  of 
Tipula,  70. 

Inoublandus,  probable  enemy  of  otane-flieH, 
70. 
PyralidfB  on  cotton,  48. 
Pyrethrnm,  against  boll  worm,  53. 
Queroos  obtusiloba,  Ohermes  sp.  on,  39. 
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Bi^M  M  ft  honey  plint,  85. 
Bed  acale,  ftugiis  ftttaoking,  18. 

noteeoo,  14. 

remediee  for,  19. 
Sed  spider,  resin  wash  ftgminsi.  19. 
Reein  wash  against  soale-inseots,  19. 
Bobber  fly  oaptiiring  boll  worms,  47. 
Boee  scale,  ihymo-oresol  against,  44. 
Sm  Jos4  scale,  enemies  oi;  2^ 

habits  of,  21. 

remedies  for,  23. 
Soale-inseots  killed  by  fangas,  18. 

of  California,  report  on,  13. 
Sobisonenra,  on  dogwood,  59. 

lanlgera.  In  Missouri,  86. 
Soyninna  larva  destroying,  17. 
Soymnns  sp.,  larva  liMding  on  red  scale,  16. 
Semiotellna  nigripes,  colonisation  of,  64. 
*'Sharpsliooters"  on  cotton,48. 
Simnliiim,  trip  to  InTOstlgate,  63. 
Siphonophora  vmub,  abimdaaoe  in  Iowa,  58. 

inliissonri,  87. 
SItones  flsresosns,  abimdaaoe  in  Iowa,  60. 
Soft  soale,  notes  on,  26. 

thymo<«reeol  against,  85. 
SoleiMiMis  geminata,  oaptnring  boll  worms,  47. 
Spiders,  enemies  of  lace- wings,  18. 
Spraying  Iqjnrions  to  honey  bees,  86-88. 
Sqnash  bog,  thymo-oreeol  useless  against,  44. 
Sugar-beet  inseota,  in  Hebraska.  10. 


Sweet  clover,  as  a  honey  plant,  86. 
Tachina  (fly)  on  Eleodes,  12. 
Tent-caterpiUsr,  forest,  observations  on,  40. 
Tetranycbus  up.,  resin  wash  against^  19. 

bred  from  Chrysopa,  17. 
Thecla  poeas,  on  cotton,  48. 
Thymo-cresol,  as  an  Insecticide,  85, 48. 

nselees  against  Harleqnin  cabbage-bug,  87. 
Tipola  angnstipennis,  notes  on,  6C 

bicomis,  description  of  preparatory  stagea,  69. 
notes  on,  66. 

coetalis,  notes  on,  78. 

oleracea,  notes  on  oviposition,  68. 

trivittata,  note  on  oviposition,  68. 
TipalidfB,  work  on,  64. 
Tortricide,  on  cotton,  48. 
Trichogramma  pretiosa,  egg  parasite  of  boll  worm, 

47. 
Triphleps  insidioeus,  enemy  of  Heliothis,  48. 
Tnssock  moth,  white-marked,  in  St.  Louis,  39. 
Uropoda  americana,  attempts  to  colonise,  42. 
Yedalia  cardinalis,  loerya  sul\|ngated  by,  18. 
Wax,  conductivity  of,  90. 
Webster,  F.  M.,  report  of,  68. 
Web- worm,  fall,  Plochionustimidns  destroying,  41 

tiger,  enemy  of  fall  web- worm,  4U 
Wheat  midge,  investigated  in  Ohio,  66. 
White- winged  Bibio— Bibio  albipennis. 
Yellow  scale,  tbymo-crosol  against,  85. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


TJ.  S.  Depabtment  op  Agbiculttjre, 

Division  op  Entomology, 
Washingtanj  D.  0.,  January  19y  1892. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  publication  as  Bulletin  Ko. 
27  of  this  Division,  the  following  reports  by  three  of  the  field  agents  of 
the  Division  on  the  damage  done  by  destructive  locusts  during  the 
season  of  1891. 

Bespectfully, 

0.  V.  Riley, 
Entomologist. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Busk:, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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DAMAGE  BY  DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  season  of  1891  was  marked  by  widespread  alarm  felt  at  the  pres- 
ence in  force  of  several  species  of  destmctive  locusts  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Western  States.  A  general 
summary  of  these  incursions  was  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1891, 
and  in  this  bulletin  are  brought  together  the  detaUed  reports  of  the 
agents  who  were  sent  into  the  field  and  who  carefully  examined  the 
country  from  which  locusts  were  reported. 

Mr.  Bruner  visited  portions  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  and  also  made  a  short  trip  into 
Manitoba^  Mr.  Goquillett  confined  his  investigations  to  the  State  of 
California,  while  Professor  Osbom  visited  the  State  of  Kansas  only. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  reported  upon  in  this  bulletin  Mr.  Banks 
visited  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  but  as  his  report  was  negative  in  char- 
acter it  need  not  be  printed  here.  Professor  Osbom^s  report  has  pre- 
viously been  printed  in  Insect  Lipe,  Volume  rv,  pp.  49  to  56.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Mr.  Bruner,  in  speaking  of  the  species  which  I  have 
always  placed  in  the  genus  Caloptenus,  refers  to  them  under  the  genus 
Melajioplus.  The  question  as  to  the  value  of  Melanoplus  as  a  genus  is 
discussed  in  the  first  report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission, 
and  I  prefer  to  hold  to  the  older  name.  It  will  suffice,  however,  for  the 
reader  of  this  bulletin  to  know  that  the  name  Melanoplus  as  used  by  Mr. 
Bruner  is  synonymous  with  Caloptenus  as  used  by  me. 

C.  V.  R. 
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»EPO]BT  Oir  DESTRtJCTlVB  LOCUSTS. 


Bt  Lawrence  Bruner,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER    OP   SUBMITTAL. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  October  S,  1891, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  my  observations  on  the  destrnctive  lo- 
custs of  the  ooimtry  daring  the  cnrrent  year,  a  work  which  has  engaged,  as  yon 
already  know,  the  g^reater  portion  of  my  time  dnring  the  past  summer.  While  oc- 
cupied with  these  investigations  portions  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Miur 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  along  with  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Manitoba, 
were  visited  by  me.  In  addition  to  the  regions  personally  examined,  I  am  also  ena- 
bled to  include  reports  on  other  districts  based  upon  reports  and  specimens  obtained 
from  friends  who  themselves  had  examined  into  the  conditions  of  these  affairs. 
It  will  not  seem  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  greater  portion  of  my  report  relates  to 
this  particular  group  of  insects.  Since  there  have  been  a  number  of  species  of  these 
destructive  locusts  concerned  in  the  injuries  inflicted  in  various  portions  of  the 
country  during  the  season,  I  have  thought  it  best  not  only  to  mention  all  of  these, 
but  also  to  include  such  others  as  have  been  recorded  as  pests  during  former  years, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  liable  in  the  future  to  become  injurious  over  local  areas. 
This  report  can  then  serve  as  a  sort  of  reference  hereafter  for  those  wishing  to  study 
the  injurious  insects  of  this  class  found  in  America  north  of  Mexico. 

It  is  but  just  here  to  acknowledge  the  aid  which  I  have  received  from  various  rail- 
road companies  that  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  locust  question  to  grant  it,  in  the 
shape  of  transportation  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  visit  many  regions  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  reached.  I  would  also  extend  my  thanks  to  all  those  persons 
who  have  aided  me  in  any  manner  whatsoever  during  the  summer's  work  among  the 
destructive  locusts. 

The  regions  visited  by  myself  and  other  agents  of  the  Division  early  in  the  season, 
as  well  as  those  examined  by  Messrs.  Snow  and  Popenoe,  of  Kansas,  have  been  re- 
ported upon  heretofore;  hence  will  not  be  treated  at  length  here.  The  district  com- 
prised in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  over  which  the  true  Migratory  or  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  was  more  or  less  abundant,  has  been  carefully  studied  during  the 
year  by  Pro!  C.  B.  Waldron  in  the  former  and  Prof.  Otto  Lugger  in  the  latter  State. 
The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  are  appended  hereto. 
Very  re^pectfolly  yours, 

Lawrence  Bruner. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLEY, 
U.  S.  Ent<mologUU 
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Abont  the  middle  of  June  reports  of  damage  by  grassboppers  at 
locusts  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  papers  of  the  countiy  at 
large^  and  especially  were  such  reports  of  frequent  occurrence  and  of 
an  alarming  nature  in  the  region  where  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  ray- 
aged  the  country  some  years  ago.  Nor  were  these  reports  purely  rumor^ 
for  it  was  definitely  known  to  entomologists  and  others  that  numbers  oif 
these  insects  had  hatched  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  were  at 
this  time  devouring  the  vegetation  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  past  few 
years  had  also  been  very  fAvorable  to  their  increase,  while  considerable  in- 
jury to  crops  had  actually  been  done  by  these  insects  during  last  year.  In 
Colorado  railroad  trains  had  been  stopped  by  the  insects  which  gathered 
upon  the  rails  and  were  crushed  by  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  locomotives. 
From  Idaho  and  California  came  reports  of  grasshopper  swarms,  and  in 
X>ortions  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  these  insects  were  known  to 
occur  in  numbers  too  great  for  the  settlers  to  be  troubled  with  visions 
of  overflowing  granaries.  Accordingly,  quite  early  in  July  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  decided  upon  a  general  tour  of  inspection  by  spe- 
cialists in  insect  study,  who  were  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Profl  C. 
y.  Kiley,  the  United  States  Entomologist  Sf^veral  field  agents  located 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Union  were  immediately  instructed  to  examine 
into  the  reports  emanating  from  adjacent  localities,  and  to  rex>ort  the 
results  of  such  investigations  promptly. 

Having  been  more  or  less  constantly  engaged  in  the  special  study  of 
this  particular  group  of  insects  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years,  the 
writer  was  instructed  to  make  a  general  tour  of  inspection  over  the  re- 
gion known  as  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Migratory  Locust. 
During  the  time  occupied  in  carrying  out  these  instructions  portions  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Miuiitoba, 
Idaho,  and  Utah  were  traversed.  The  following  reports  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  results  of  these  various  regions  visited: 

THE  LOCUST  PEST  IN  COLORADO. 

The  first  locality  which  I  visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these 
destructive  locusts  was  located  in  eastern  Colorado  upon  the  plains  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Akron,  on  the  line  of  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Biver  Eailroad.  Here  it  was  found  that  a  large,  long- winged 
locust,  which  is  known  scientifically  by  the  name  of  Dissosteira  longi- 
pennis  Thos.,  was  the  culprit,  and  that  it  was  really  destroying  the 
grasses  on  the  prairies  over  an  area  of  fully  400  square  mUes  of  terri- 
tory. A  little  investigation  showed  it  to  be  the  same  species  that  was 
present  farther  to  the  southward,  and  that  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
newspaper  reports  which  fiUed  the  columns  of  the  dailies  at  the  time. 
By  driving  northward  fix>m  Akron  across  the  country  to  the  Platte 
Biver,  other  small  detached  swarms  of  the  same  locust  were  encoun- 
tered, and  judging  from  such  reports  as  were  obtainable  at  Sterlinjf, 
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this  insect  also  occurred  in  destructive  numbers  in  several  limited  lo- 
calities of  southeastern  Wyoming. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  I  was  investigating  the  northern  border 
of  the  region  occupied  by  the  Long- winged  Locust,  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Popenoe,  of  E^ansas^  were  studying  it  along  its  southern  limits^  where 
they  found  the  insect  in  even  much  greater  numbers  than  I  did  along 
its  northern  limits  of  abundance.  As  those  gentlemen  have  made  a 
much  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  pest  than  I  have,  and  have 
written  a  rather  full  report  of  the  results  of  their  labors,  the  readers  are 
referred  to  that  paper  if  they  desire  to  obtain  the  full  particulars. 

The  description,  habits,  distribution,  and  life-history  of  this  species 
will  be  given  further  on  in  this  report,  in  connection  with  like  particu- 
lars in  reference  to  other  species  of  these  destructive  insects  which  oc- 
cur in  North  America  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary. 

THE  LOCUST  PEST  IN  THE  BED  BIVEB  VAJLLET  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
MINNESOTA,  AND  MANITOBA. 

Afterretumingto  Lincoln  from  this  Colorado  trip,  the  Eed  River  Valley 
of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba  was  visited.  In  this  latter 
region  it  was  reported  that  the  genuine  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  (Me- 
Umoplus  spretiM)  was  doing  some  injury  to  grain.  Upon  arriving  at  St. 
Anthony  Park,  where  I  expected  to  find  the  Entomologist  of  the  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station,  it  was  found  that  that  gentleman  was  away 
from  home  among  the  grasshoppers  in  the  northern  part  of  his  State. 
The  next  halt  was  made  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  where  my  letter  of  instruc- 
tions suggested  that  I  had  better  stop  and  confer  with  the'  officials  of 
the  experiment  station  located  here,  since  they  were  more  apt  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  locust  que^stion  so  far  as  their  State  was  concerned  than 
would  anyone  else.  Here  also  I  found  that  most  of  the  station  workers 
were  away  firom  home  engaged  in  active  work  against  the  locust  pest. 

By  lingering  in  the  vicinity  for  a  few  days,  and  occupjdng  my  time 
in  making  collections  of  such  species  of  locusts  as  were  to  be  found 
about  the  college,  I  was  enabled  to  leave  at  least  twenty  species  of 
authentically  labeled  specimens  with  the  authorities  when  they  returned 
a  few  days  later.  Afterwards  a  number  of  infested  localities  were 
visited  in  company  with  Profc  0.  B.  Waldron,  who  had  chief  charge  of 
the  locust  work  in  this  State.  These  short  journeys  over  the  region 
sufficed  to  show  conclusively  that  not  only  was  the  true  Migratory 
Locust  present,  but  also  three  other  species,  all  engaged  in  the  injuries 
to  crops  in  the  region  under  consideration.  Here  then,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  and  for  some  distance  back  into  the  "hills''  to  the  west- 
ward, were  four  distinct  species  of  locusts  present  in  unusually  large 
numbers,  while,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  si>ecies  were 
by  no  means  rare.  A  journey  as  far  north  as  Winnipeg,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  showed  that  this  region  of  undue  increase  among 
these  various  locusts  also  extended  into  that  country  for  some  miles  be- 
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yond  the  point  reached.  Not  having  the  authority  to  proceed,  T  was 
unable  to  determine  the  exact  boundary  of  this  region ;  but  from  what 
I  was  able  to  learn  through  inquiry  among  the  intelligent  inhabitants^ 
it  was  surmised  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  province  was  to  be  in* 
eluded  within  that  boundary.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  every  x>ortion  of  the  territory  thus  included  was  covered  by  the 
pest,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  The  hoppers  occurred  in  spots  in 
Manitoba  just  as  they  did  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  I  found 
that  this  region  contained  the  following  species  of  locusts  in  hurtfol 
numbers:  the  Eocky  Mountain  or  true  Migratory  (3f^«nojp{tf«  spretus)^ 
the  Lesser  Migratory  (Melanoplus  atUimis)j  the  Two-striped  Locust  (Me- 
lanaplus  biviUatus)^  and  the  Pellucid  Locust  {Oamnula peUudda). 

Further  inquiry  resulted  in  showing  that  the  Bocky  Mountain  species 
had  entered  North  Dakota  during  the  previous  fall  from  the  norUiwest, 
dropping  into  the  State  at  a  point  just  east  of  the  Turtle  Mountains, 
and  leaving  the  first  batch  of  eggs  near  the  town  of  Gaudo  in  Tower 
County.  From  here  they  evidently  passed  eastward  and  a  little  to  the 
south,  leaving  eggs  at  various  points  along  the  route  wherever  the  con- 
ditions were  favorable. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  these  locusts  which  entered  the  country  last 
fall  were  those  that  had  hatchel  in  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Begina 
and  disappeared  from  that  region  in  a  southeasterly  direction  after  be- 
coming fledged.  Should  this  be  the  case,  there  are  now  no  other 
swarms  of  this  particular  locust  in  the  United  States  and  British 
America  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  the  species  appear  to  be  even  com- 
mon in  other  localities;  hence  the  importance  of  extra  efiforts  on  the 
part  of  all  interested  parties  at  this  particular  time  to  stamp  out  the 
pest  where  it  occurs  at  present.  We  can  easily  aflford  to  be  without  it, 
for,  as  the  succeeding  pages  will  show,  we  have  plenty  of  other  locusts 
that  are  apt  to  occupy  our  attention  during  almost  any  year  in  the 
future.  That  any  of  these  destructive  locusts  can  be  successfully  fought 
and  their  injuries  prevented  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  time 
and  again.  At  no  time,  however,  has  this  been  so  plainly  shown  as 
during  the  past  spring  and  summer  in  this  very  region  in  question. 
This  comparative  ease  with  which  the  insect  was  handled  here  is  chiefly 
due  to  its  habit  of  egg-laying  varjdng  somewhat  in  the  Bed  Biver  Val- 
ley from  what  it  is  known  to  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
has  been  studied. 

The  attached  reports  of  Messrs.  Lugger  and  Waldron,  who  have  been 
in  the  region  and  who  had  under  their  direction  nearly  all  of  the  war- 
fare already  mentioned,  will  best  serve  to  show  the  modus  operandi 
followed  and  the  results  secured.  Careful  estimates  have  been  made 
as  to  the  actual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fighting  these  destructive 
grasshoppers,  and  the  figures  obtained  are  really  surprising.  It  is 
supposed  that  at  least  calculation  20,000  acres  of  wheat  alone  were 
saved  which  otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  locusts  that 
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were  killed  before  and  after  hatcbing.  This  wheat,  at  3Q  bushels  to  the 
acre,  an  average  yield  for  the  twelve  coonties  where  the  locust  plague 
occurred,  would  be  worth  about  $400,000.  The  actual  outlay  in  money 
by  the  authorities,  State  and  county,  for  machinery  and  oil  could  not 
have  been  more  than  $1  for  each  $50  saved.  We  were  told  that  in  the 
two  States  together  there  were  over  200  "  hopper-dozers"  at  work  col- 
lecting and  destroying  the  locusts.  These  machines  were  kept  going 
for  fully  two  weeks,  some  of  them  longer,  and  each  machine  caught 
from  4  to  11  bushels  of  the  locusts  -per  day.  It  is  supposed  that  fully 
as  many  as  8,000  to  10,000  bushels  were  thus  destroyed,  many  of  them 
being  quite  small  and  hence  counted  tor  more.  At  any  rate,  the  de- 
struction was  great.  An  equal  number  were  destroyed  by  plowing  the 
eggs  under  prior  to  their  hatching.  These  figures  represent  an  actual 
present  saving;  but  what  shall  we  say  about  the  probable  ftiture  sav- 
ing to  the  settlers  of  these  two  States  and  of  those  ad^joining,  had  none 
of  this  work  of  destruction  been  carried  on  ?  With  favoring  conditions 
in  climate  and  surroundings  nearly  all  of  our  various  species  are  capa- 
ble of  increasing  at  the  ratio  of  fifty-fold;  i.  6.,  each  female  will  lay 
upwards  of  100  eggs.  About  one-half  of  the  young  hatched  from  these 
eggs  will  be  males  and  the  other  half  females.  Therefore,  if  twelve 
counties  are  overrun  with  these  insects  this  year,  and  they  all  live  to 
deposit  eggs,  with  all  favoring  circumstances  the  result  will  be  suffic- 
ient hopi)er8  by  the  following  year  to  overrun  fifty  times  twelve  coun- 
ties, or  six  hundred  counties,  a  matter  too  formidable  to  think  of. 

Since  I  have  already  reported  to  you  the  results  of  this  trip  through 
the  Bed  Eiver  Valley,  and  alse  spoken  of  it  at  the  Washington  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  I  will  not  enter 
farther  into  details  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  going  over  the 
regions  already  indicated,  I  went  west  over  the  line  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Kailroad  to  Helena,  Mont.,  stopping  off  at  convenient  x>oint8  along 
the  road.  At  these  places  inquiries  were  made  among  the  settlers  con- 
cerning locust  abundance,  besides  going  out  into  the  country  and  exam- 
ining for  myself  to  make  doubly  sure  that  there  were  no  migratory 
locusts  in  the  entire  country  west  of  Devil's  Lake  in  Forth  Dakota. 
Only  at  several  x>oints  in  the  mountains  of  Montana  did  I  find  these 
insects  at  all  abundant,  and  there  only  over  very  limited  areas  where 
the  Camnvla  pellucida  occurred  4n  the  valleys,  in  hay  fields. 

PBOF.   WALDRON'S  RBPOUT. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Aug.  6,  1891, 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  request,  I  snbmit  the  foUowing  report  con- 
cerning the  recent  appearance  of  grasshoppers  in  North  Dakota. 

The  first  report  of  grasshoppers  came  flrom  Orr,  a  station  in  the  northern  part  of 
Grand  Forks  County.  The  report  was  received  July  *  25,  and  on  July  26  I  went  to 
the  infested  region  and  found  a  considerable  number  of  grasshoppers,  the  oldest  of 
which  had  been  hatched  tWo  or  three  weeks  before,  while  new  ones  were  appearing 
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oonBtantly.  The  two  preYailing  ei>eoie8  were  the  CkUopteuM  iprelua  and  the  Calop- 
tenus  aUanis,  The  former  speoiee  was  the  meet  nnmerouBy  the  ratio  being  abont 
4  to  1.  Other  species  existed,  but  as  they  were  found  but  sparingly  no  attempt  was 
made  to  enumerate  them. 

As  was  to  be  supposed,  the  hatching  was  confined  entirely  to  the  stubble  fields. 
From  these  the  young  insects  moved  forward  onto  the  adjacent  wheat  fields,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  a  narrow  strip  of  grain  along  a  few  of  the  fields  had  been 
destroyed.  The  usual  methods  of  extermination  were  resorted  to,  i.  e.,  the  plowing 
of  the  adjacent  stubble  fields  and  the  use  of  hopper-dozers  along  the  edges  of  the 
infested  fields. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  immediately  plowed  all  of  its  lands  in  which  the 
grasshoppers  were  hatching,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  most  of  the  fiumers  did 
the  same.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  plowing  was  very  marked  even  after  the  proc- 
ess of  hatching  was  well  advanced. 

The  work  of  the  coal-tar  and  kerosene  hopper-dozers  was  also  very  effective,  each 
pan  catching  firom  5  to  8  bushels  per  day.  The  canvas  traps,  such  as  were  reported 
as  giving  more  or  less  satisfactory  results  elsewhere,  were  abandoned  after  the  first 
one  or  two  trials.  When  canvas  traps  are  used  the  grasshoppers  have  to  be  caught 
twice,  and  the  second  operation — that  of  securing  them  after  they  have  jumped  into 
the  bag — ^is  the  more  difficult  one ;  so  difficult,  in  fact,  as  to  border  on  the  impossible. 

While  working  at  Orr  reports  came  in  from  the  adjoining  regions,  showing  that 
the  infested  region  reached  as  far  north  as  the  center  of  Walsh  County,  nearly  as 
far  south  as  Larimore,  and  occupied  a  region  some  10  miles  wide.  The  grasshoppers 
did  not  cover  the  entire  region,  but  were  found  in  patches  here  and  there,  more 
noticeably  in  the  vicinity  of  Park  River,  Conway,  and  Inkster,  with  a  few  at 
McCanna  and  Niagara.  They  were  also  found  through  the  central  part  of  Nelson 
County,  though  not  in  destructive  numbers. 

Grasshoppers  were  also  found  to  some  extent  in  the  western  part  of  Ramsey 
County,  at  a  place  caUed  Church's  Ferry,  and  north  from  there  18  miles,  at  Cando. 
In  all  of  the  places  mentioned  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  was  the  prevailing  kind.  A 
few  of  this  species,  associated  with  many  others,  chiefly  the  CaU>ptenu$  bivitUUus,  were 
found  at  Clifford,  in  the  western  part  of  Trail  County.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust 
was  also  reported  from  the  central  part  of  Ransom  County,  but  as  they  were  few  in 
number  the  locality  was  not  visited.  The  work  of  extermination  was  carried  on  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  in  which  the  grasshoppers  appeared  in  sufficient  numbers. 
While  the  damage  to  this  year's  crop  would  not  have  been  great  in  any  event,  yet 
the  warfare  in  many  localities  has  no  doubt  resulted  in  a  larger  crop  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  harvested. 

Our  chief  concern  is  for  the  coming  year.  I  shall  stay  in  the  infested  localities 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  carefully  noting  in  what  regions,  if  any,  the  eggs 
are  laid,  so  that  we  may  carry  on  the  work  of  friture  extermination  intelligenti^ 
and  thoroughly. 

C.  B.  Waldrok. 

Mr.  Lawbence  Bbuner, 

Lincoln,  Kebr, 

I  add  still  further  matter  in  reference  to  this  outbreak  of  locusts  in 
Korth  Dakota  in  the  shape  of  a  special  bulletin,  which  was  issued  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  that  State  early  in  July.  This 
bulletin  was  prepared  conjointly  by  the  Director,  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge^ 
and  Prof.  0.  B.  Waldron,  whose  report  is  already  given.  This  special 
bulletin  is  not  large^  hence  will  be  copied  in  full. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(By  H.  £.  Stockbridge.) 

On  June  19  the  Director  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Superintendent  Jenks,  of  the  Dakota  division  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
roady  dated  Larimore,  announcing  the  presence  of  grasshoppers  in  overwhelming 
numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Orr,  Grand  Forks  County,  and  requesting  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  premises.  Professor  Waldron,  of  the  station  staffs  under  instructions, 
left  for  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  on  the  first  train  leaving  Fargo  after  the  announce- 
ment was  received,  and  June  20  returned  with  specimens  of  the  locusts  and  full  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  presence,  numbers,  and  amount  of  devastation  wrought, 
gathered  by  personal  inspection  in  the  field.  After  further  consultation,  Professor 
Waldron  immediately  returned  to  Orr,  with  full  instructions  and  authority  to  take 
any  steps  or  action  necessary  and  incur  any  legitimate  ezi>en8e  required  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  outbreak  and  extermination  of  the  pest  coming  properly  within  the 
sphere  or  jurisdiction  of  the  station. 

Meanwhile  communications  had  been  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Commissioners  of  Grand  Forks  County,  and  several  interviews  had  been  held 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  looking  toward  control  of  conditions  and  prevention 
of  ravage. 

On  June  25  the  increased  presence  of  the  peat  and  its  extension  to  other  localities 
deemed  to  demand  more  stringent  measures  for  suppression,  and  after  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  infected  localities  in  Grand  Forks  County,  and  a  consultation,  by  re- 
quest, with  the  township  commissioners  of  the  infected  townships,  it  was  decided 
tiiat  a  more  extended  use  of  the  hopper-dozer  and  the  plowing  of  large  areas  of  stub- 
ble must  be  immediately  instituted.  The  use  of  the  dozer  was  easily  accomplished. 
Twelve  of  these  implements  were  immediately  ordered  and  put  to  their  work  of  exe- 
cution, while  a  further  and  large  shipment  of  coal  tar  was  ordered  by  telegraph. 
The  land-owners  in  the  interested  localities  seemed  to  recog^ze  the  emergency,  and 
manifested  a  willingness  to  do  everything  in  their  power  toward  exterminating  the 
enemy.  A  great  difficulty,  however,  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  plowing  with  pasture- 
fed  horses,  and  the  impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  procuring  grain  or  feed  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  while  the  ownership  of  stubble  by  non-residents  was  a  further 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  plowing  of  such  land,  and  thus  exterminating  their  grass- 
hopper denizens.  On  returning  to  Grand  Forks  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  resi- 
dent county  commissioner.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Helgesen,  Professor  Waldron, 
and  the  director  of  the  station  immediately  held  an  interview,  in  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  were  fully  discussed  and  further  measures  of  control  instituted. 
Feed  was  immediately  shipped  to  the  infested  localities  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
county  commissioners.  The  general  an  thority  of  the  State  in  the  premises,  so  far  as 
active  measures  were  concerned,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, while  immediate  supervision  of  disbursements  was  intrusted  to  resident 
county  commissioners.  Professor  Waldron,  on  behalf  of  the  experiment  station,  was 
instructed  to  remain  in  the  field,  visit  every  new  locality  of  outbreak,  and  furnish  all 
advice  and  assistance  possible  in  the  premises,  remaining  in  i>ersonal  control  of  the 
means  of  suppression  at  Orr  and  Inkster,  which  localities  would  serve  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  as  iUustrations  of  restrictive  measures  for  the  benefit  of  other 
communities.  At  present  areas  of  limited  infection  exist  in  Grand  Forks,  Walsh, 
Nelson,  Towner,  and  Ramsey  counties,  the  region  of  chief  infection  being  along  the 
Park  River  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles 
between  Larimore  and  Park  River,  and  it  is  here  the  only  real  damage  has  been 
wrought  and  the  chief  cause  of  apprehension  lies.  It  is  now  confidently  believed 
that  with  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  serious  damage  during  the  present  season 
is  not  to  be  anticipated.  The  danger  lies  in  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  may  result  in  the  survival  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  mature  insects  to 
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Iaj  the  eggs  of  broods  Arom  which  seriooft  damage  to  next  year's  crops  maj  follow, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  contingency  that  the  present  information  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  The  measures  for  prevention  are  briefly,  bnt 
fully,  explained  in  the  present  bulletin,  the  material  for  which  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Waldron,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  premises  firom  actual  personal 
experience.  The  measures  recommended  are  simple,  easily  followed,  and  so  ohei^  and 
effective  that  no  excuse  can  be  found  for  a  failure  to  heed  the  warning  and  follow 
the  suggestions  offered.  Further  than  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  plowing, 
the  chief  dependence  for  prevention  of  the  locust  plague,  has  other  advantages  in 
the  way  of  soil  improvement  and  suppression  of  weeds  which  must  fully  compensate 
for  any  outlay  required. 


THE  BOCKT  MOUNTAIN  LOCU81 

(By  C.  B.  Waldron.) 

The  habits  of  the  locust  are  well  known,  and  measures  for  their  complete  destruc- 
tion are  so  cheap  and  simple  that  they  can  be  carried  out  by  eimply  varying  the 
agricultural  methods  now  practiced  and  not  adding  materiaUy  to  tiieir  expense. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  bulletin  to  give  more  of  the  habits  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  locust  than  is  absolutely  required  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  exter- 
mination. 

The  eggs  in  the  region  named  were  doubtless  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
by  locusts  coming  over  from  Manitoba  and  perhaps  from  Minnesota.  Flights  of  the 
insects  that  were  passing  towards  the  regions  now  infested  were  observed  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  eggs  were  laid  in  stubble  fields,  as  would  have  been  supjioeed 
from  our  former  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  locust  and  as  subsequent  investiga- 
tion proved.  If  the  presence  of  the  locusts  last  season  had  been  properly  reported 
measures  would  have  been  adopted  that,  with  no  financial  outlay,  would  have 
absolutely  prevented  the  reappearance  of  the  pest. 

It  has  been  found  by  repeated  trials,  particularly  in  Minnesota,  that  if  the  eggs  of 
the  locust  are  covered  with  4  or  5  inches  of  moist  earth,  or  6  inches  of  dry  earth, 
the  hatching  will  either  be  prevented  or  the  young  will  die  before  being  able  to 
reach  the  surface.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  may  completely  destroy  the  egg  by  plow- 
ing the  fields  in  which  they  are  laid,  either  in  autumn  or  before  the  middle  of  June, 
at  which  time  the  hatching  begins  in  this  latitude.  As  the  eggs  are  never  laid  in 
thick  sod  nor  in  loosely  plowed  earth  it  will  be  seen  that  plowing  need  not  extend  to 
any  land  except  the  stubble  fields.  If  all  the  stubble  land  is  put  to  wheat  in  the 
regular  manner,  the  plowing  to  be  done  either  in  tM  or  spring,  no  word  of  complaint 
will  come  because  of  grasshoppers.  If  summer  fallowing  is  adopted  the  plowing 
should  be  done  in  May  or  early  June,  and  the  land  may  be  plowed  again  in  the  fall 
if  considered  necessary.  This  method  of  fallowing,  if  followed  fh>m  the  start,  has 
the  added  advantage  of  destroying  such  weed  pests  as  the  Pepper  Grass,  ''French 
Weed,"  etc. 

Even  if  the  plowing  is  not  finished  before  hatching  begins,  it  should  be  kept  up 
until  the  stubble  fields  are  all  turned  over.  The  period  of  hatching  begins  about 
June  1,  or  later  if  the  land  is  lower,  and  continues  about  six  weeks. 

When  the  young  grasshoppers  are  first  hatched  they  are  covered  with  a  little  sao, 
and  by  it  enabled  to  push  up  through  2  or  3  inches  of  earth.  If  the  grasshoppers 
are  covered  with  earth  after  the  sac  disappears,  from  1  to  2  inches  is  sufficient  to  kill 
them.  One  reason  for  continuing  the  plowing,  then,  is  to  bury  and  kill  what  in- 
sects may  already  be  hatched.  Even  the  grasshopi>ers  that  are  not  plowed  under 
will  be  very  apt  to  starve  before  escaping  from  the  plowed  land.  As  a  rule  it  win 
be  found  well  to  plow  a  strip  5  or  10  rods  wide  right  around  the  stubble  field  to  retain 
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the  grasshoppers  inside,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  field  may  be  plowed  in  the  nsnal 
manner.  The  insects  will  be  driven  toward  the  center  of  each  land  as  the  plowing 
proceeds,  and  the  last  furrows  will  be  found  to  cover  up  great  numbers,  especially  if 
plowed  late  in  the  evening  or  as  soon  as  it  becomes  daylight  in  the  morning. 

If  thought  best,  the  plowing  may  not  be  finished  at  once,  but  a  strip  left  in  the 
middle  of  each  land  on  which  the  grasshoppers  may  be  caught,  or  the  strip  may  be 
covered  with  dry  straw  and  the  insects  destroyed  by  burning.  Plowing  the  stubble 
field  is  an  important  step  in  fighting  the  locust  in  case  much  grass  is  found  growing 
in  the  stubble.  If  the  stubble  is  left  standing  the  grasshoppers  will  be  slow  to 
leave  their  hatching  ground  if  the  food  is  abundant,  and  thus  for  several  weeks  the 
insects  will  be  passing  from  the  stubble  to  the  wheat  fields.  The  task  of  catching 
them  is  much  shorter  after  the  fields  are  plowed.  In  catching  the  locust  several 
means  have  been  employed  at  various  times  and  places,  but  we  will  now  describe  only 
one,  that  being  the  one  that  from  its  cheapness,  ease  of  obtaining  and  operating,  and 
general  efficency,  seems  to  be  best. 

The  apparatus  referred  to  is  the  tar  pan  or  hopper-dozer.  The  pan  should  be  made 
of -rather  heavy  sheet  iron  or  ordinary  galvanized  iron.  The  length  should  be  about 
16  feet,  width  of  bottom  from  2^  to  3  feet,  and  the  back  about  2  feet  high.  The  back 
may  be  made  higher  by  a  strip  of  gunny-cloth  or  a  board,  if  experience  shows  the 
necessity.  Along  the  front  edge  of  the  pan  is  placed  a  board  from  1  to  2  inches  thick 
and  4  inches  wide.  This  is  beveled  on  the  lower  front  comer,  so  that  the  pan  may 
pass  easily  over  obstructions,  and  the  iron  that  constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is 
brought  around  the  front  edge  of  this  strip  and  nailed  on  top.  The  pan  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  strip  of  timber  along  the  back.  The  ends  are  of  li  inch  plank, 
each  bearing  a  clevis  at  the  front  for  drawing  the  pan.  The  pan  is  drawn  by  two 
horses,  one  hitched  in  front  of  each  end,  on  a  rope  about  10  feet  long.  Fastened  to 
these  ropes  by  a  strong  cord  is  a  16  foot  pole  so  arranged  as  to  drag  about  a  foot  in 
front  of  the  pan  so  as  to  scare  up  the  grasshoppers. 

The  pan  is  heavily  smeared  with  coal  tar,  thus  catching  and  holding  all  insects 
that  jump  in.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  add  a  small  amount  of  kerosene  to  the  coal  tar, 
so  that  the  locusts  may  die  almost  as  soon  as  entering  the  pan.  Ordinary  observa- 
tion will  enable  a  person  to  see  when  the  insects  should  be  scraped  out  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  tar  added.  The  most  effective  time  of  day  for  using  the  dozer  is  toward 
evening  when  the  insects  are  feeding.  A  pan  working  in  this  manner  will  catch 
several  bushels  a  day  in  regions  that  are  badly  infested. 


Sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  my  canvass  of  the  grasshopper  region  and  find  the 
situation  to  be  as  follows : 

In  general  there  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  egg  laying  over  the  whole  region 
outlined  in  my  former  report  to  you.  From  Orr  north  to  Park  River  this  condition 
-was  modified  largely  by  the  presence  of  what  I  took  to  be  a  dipterous  parasite,  though 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  larval  form  of  this  parasite  and  can  not  tell  positively  what  it  is. 
The  larva  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  turned  from  white  to  a  light  brown 
on  emerging  from  its  host.  In  certain  localities  fully  three-fourths  of  the  Caloptenus 
spretus  and  C.  atlanis  were  destroyed  by  the  timely  ravages  of  this  parasite,  but  the 
C,  hivittatus  seemed  to  escape  its  attacks.  In  the  vicinity  of  Larimore  the  parasite 
appeared  but  little.  The  region  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  is  deposited 
is  the  southern  part  of  Towner  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Cando.  The  C.  epretus 
^was  abundant  here  and  stayed  till  very  late  with  no  trace  of  parasites.  The  same 
condition  exists  aU  over  Benson  and  Ramsey  counties  though  in  these  last-named  re- 
done the  grasshoppers  themselves  were  far  less  numerous.  The  gospel  of  plowing 
liaa  been  so  thoroughly  preached  that  little  danger  may  be  expected  except  in  what 
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may  b«  called  the  ontukirta  of  the  graaahopper  region,  i.  e.  the  western  part  of  Wal^ 
Connty,  the  sonthem  part  of  Cavalier,  and  the  northern  half  of  Ramaey  County.  In 
thene  place*  many  of  the  farma  have  been  deserted  and  the  chanee  for  extermination 
thereby  leiwened. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  B.  Wau>im)x. 


MIGRATORY  LOCUSTS  IN  MINNESOTA  IN  1891.- 
(By  Otto  Lugger.) 

The  year  1891  has  been  remarkable,  as  far  as  insects  are  concerned,  for  a  multitude 
of  very  noxious  insects.  Species,  in  former  years  rather  uncommon,  have  appeared 
in  vast  numbers,  causing  more  or  less  alarm  on  that  account.  A  number  of  reasons 
may  be  given  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  ;  but  the  present  bulletin  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  them.  The  chief  causes  may,  however,  be  stated  to  be  exceptionally 
mild  winters  and  uniformly  favorable  growing  seasons. 

Among  the  numerous  injurious  insects  of  1891  none  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
various  species  of  locudts  or  grasshoppers.  Besides  the  native  species,  which  in 
seasons  favorable  to  locusts  are  always  more  or  less  iigurious,  we  have  to  deal  at 
present  with  three  kinds  of  migratory  locusts,  i,  e. :  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  {Melamo- 
plu$  apretus,  Thos.),  Lesser  Mig^tory  Locust  (Melanoplus  atlanis,  Riley),  Pellucid 
Locust  (Camnula pelluddaj  Scudd.). 

In  the  report  of  the  Entomologist  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  published  in  the  Bien- 
nial Report  for  1890,  page  17,  the  following  statement  was  made: 

**  But  the  danger  of  fresh  invasion  remains,  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  wise  legislation 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  provide  the  necessary  means  for  suppressing  an- 
other outbreak.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Locusts  are  becoming  very  numerous  in  their 
native  breeding  places,  and  have  already  produced  some  swarms  extending  beyond 
their  usual  haunts.  In  fact  a  large  swarm  of  locusts  passed  on  August  14,  1890,  over 
Crookston,  flying  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It  is  true  the  few  mutilated  speci- 
mens received  by  the  Entomologist  indicated  three  native  species,  but  this  material 
was  InHufflcicnt  to  furnish  proof  that  the  'Hateful  Grasshopper'  was  not  a  member  of 
this  swarm.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
roafl,  the  Entomologist  was  enabled  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  found  that  this 
swarm  had  continued  its  flight  from  Crookston  overFosston,  and  had  landed  near  to 
and  in  the  upper  RiceLake,in  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  insects  composing  this  swarm  perished.  Some  eggs  were  deposited  near 
Crookston,  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  locusts  resulting  from  them; 
but  it  could  not  be  learned  that  others  had  been  laid  elsewhere.  It  will  be  very  wise 
to  recollect  that  the  number  of  locusts  in  their  home  have  reached  the  danger  mark, 
and  may,  if  favored  by  a  suitable  season,  become  not  simply  a  menace  but  a  reality." 

After  the  publication  of  that  report  more  material  was  received,  which  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  swarm  entering  the  Red  River  Valley  was  composed  m.unly  of 
migratory  species.  But  even  without  such  additional  proofs  it  was  quite  certain 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  migratory  species,  as  all  our  native  ones,  not  being  able  to 
make  extended  flights,  could  not  form  such  large  swarms.  Notwithstanding  the 
evidence  and  warning  of  danger,  no  preventive  measures  were  adopted  and  the  in- 
truders were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  invaded  region. 

Early  in  June  a  number  of  newspapers  published  complaints  that  locusts  were 
doing  considerable  damage  in  some  fields,  but  mainly  near  Pelican  Rapids,  Otter 
Tail  County.  A  visit  to  that  region  indicated  that  a  small  swarm  of  locusts  had  de- 
posited their  eggs  in  that  locality,  but  that  timely  work  would  suffice  to  kill  aU  the 
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young  insects,  as  they  were  small  at  that  time.  The  species  found  at  Pelican  Rapids 
was  the  Lesser  Migratory  Locust,  reen forced  by  very  numerous  specimens  of  the 
two-striped  species.  No  real  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  could  be  found.  Later  re- 
ports of  damages  caused  by  locusts  in  various  parts  of  the  Red  River  Valley  reached 
his  excellency  Governor  W.  R.  Merriam,  who  requested  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
infested  region,  and  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  at  the  time  to  prevent  another  out- 
break of  a  locust  plague.  The  Governor  also  instructed  the  county  commissioners  in 
the  infested  region  to  do  aU  that  could  be  done  to  stamp  out  the  locusts  in  their 
respective  counties. 

When  I  reached  the  Red  River  Valley  it  was  almost  too  late  in  the  season  to  per- 
form real  effective  work,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  injurious  insects  had  already 
acquired  wings.  Near  Crookston,  Polk  County,  the  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Kirsch,  had  already  commenced  operations,  and  had  done  some  very 
good  work,  both  by  plowing  infested  fields  and  by  poisoning  the  grain  growing  upou 
adjoining  ones.  In  fact,  in  several  cases  he  had  killed  the  insects  to  such  an  extent 
that  but  very  few  escaped.  If  his  example  had  been  followe<l  everywhere  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dangerous  kinds  of  locusts  would  have  been  killed;  but  owing  to  a  be- 
lief that  the  species  found  in  such  numbers  was  only  a  harmless  one,  few  farmers 
adopted  his  methods,  while  many  others  even  ridiculed  the  idea  of  having  any 
migratory  insects  in  the  county  at  all.  It  is  rather  peculiar  what  strange  freaks 
memory  will  play  in  some  cases.  Among  others  some  farmers  who  had  passed 
through  foiTuer  grasshopper  troubles  claimed  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locusts  were 
insects  fully  2,  3,  or  even  4  inches  in  length,  and  that  moreover  were  provided  with 
six  wings. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  large  number  of  hopper-dozers  were  constructed  and  were 
distributed  by  County  Commissioner  Kirsch  to  all  farmers  who  wished  to  use  them. 
Both  hopper-dozers  and  kerosene  oil  were  furnished  free  by  the  county,  and  many 
farmers  set  to  work  to  kill  as  many  of  the. intruders  as  possible.  The  insects,  being 
already  winged  and  very  active,  could  no  longer  be  caught  during  the  day;  but 
towards  evening,  when  they  crawl  to  the  highest  points  of  the  plant  to  escape  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  moist  soil,  the  machines  proved  of  great  value  and  immense 
numbers  of  locusts  were  killed.  Various  modifications  of  the  hopper-dozers  were 
used  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the  fields  and  of  the  crops.  Other  intelligent 
farmers  and  merchants  living  in  the  counties  of  MarshaU,  and  Kittson  obtained 
models  of  these  machines  and  commenced  in  earnest  to  destroy  their  enemy. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  invaded  region  showed  that  the  sandy  ridge  running 
north  and  south  through  the  counties  of  Polk,  Marshall,  and  Kittson  was  more  or  less 
infested  in  spots.  Without  any  exception  locusts  were  found  only  in  fields  that  had 
been  plowed  in  July  and  August,  1890,  or  before  the  invading  insects  had  deposited 
their  eggs.  In  no  case  were  locusts  found  in  the  native  prairie  nor  in  any  soil  that 
had  been  plowed  late  in  fall  or  early  in  spring.  These  observations  coincide  exactly 
with  those  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Otter  Tail  County  and  indicate  very  plainly  how 
to  prevent  locusts  from  causing  ii^jury  in  1892.  This  inspection  also  showed  that 
we  have  to  deal  not  alone  with  one  kind  of  migratory  locusts,  but  with  two  other 
species  equally  iiyurious.  Near  Crookston  the  Lesser  Migratory  species  is  the  most 
common  one,  but  farther  north  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  becomes  more  numerous, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Kittson  County  the  Pellucid  Locust  is  very  abundant. 
The  two  former  species  prefer  the  dry  and  more  sandy  soil,  the  latter  the  richer  and 
moist  land. 

The  third  species,  the  Pellucid  Locust,  now  injurious  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  is 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  above  three  species.  Many  other  locusts  occur  in 
large  numbers  in  the  infested  region  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  the  migratory 
species.  A  close  inspection  of  the  illustrations  below  will  show  that  they  are  quit« 
different,  and  need  not;  with  a  little  attention^  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the  migratory 
/species. 
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The  common  native  Two^triped  Lioonst  is  very  nomerous  thronghnt  the  infested 
region,  doing  considerable  damage. 

Bemedies, — Besides  the  usnal  methods  of  killing  locnsts,  some  of  which  are  very 
valuable  if  carried  out  at  the  proper  time,  there  is  but  one  other  excellent  remedy 
left  to  prevent  further  injury:  plowing  the  ground  after  eggs  have  been  laid. 
This  remedy  has  been  applied  two  years  ago  on  a  large  scale  in  Otter  Tail  County 
and  has  proved  a  complete  success.  As  the  conditions  in  the  newly  infested  regions 
are  similar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  similar  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  same  remedy 
is  carried  out  thoroughly.  All  the  locusts  now  infesting  the  invaded  counties  C4une 
from  fields  that  were  not  plowed.  In  places  where  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  soil 
was  plowed,  no  locusts  could  be  found.  Of  course  at  the  time  of  writing  this  bulle- 
tin the  state  of  affairs  is  diiferent,  as  the  insects  have  scattered  over  a  much  larger 
area.  But  if  every  farmer  will  plow  all  his  stubble  land  either  this  fall,  after  the 
eggs  have  been  laid,  or  in  early  spring,  no  fears  of  losses  by  locusts  need  be  enter- 
tained. But  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  case  more  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  in  detail  how  the  eggs  are  laid  and  what  effect  plowing  will  have.  I  quote 
from  Bulletin  8,  published  by  the  Station  during  July,  1889. 

To  repeat  again :  ''  If  we  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  migratory  species  of  locusts  now  in* 
festing  several  counties  of  the  State,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plow  every  inch  of 
the  cultivated  ground  throughout  the  invaded  region.  Of  course  prairies  are  excepted, 
the  soil  in  them  being  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  roots,  thus  being  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  of  egg-lajriug.  Simply  cultivating  in  spring,  as  advised  by  some,  is  perfectly 
useless  and  proved  a  total  failure  where  tried.  Summer  fedlow  invites  the  locusts 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  soil  thus  prepared,  and  all  land  thus  treated  must  be  plowed 
again,  either  later  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring.'' 

Natural  remedies, — ^There  are  at  this  time  many  natural  agencies  in  our  favor  and 
working  for  us,  and  no  doubt  immense  numbers  of  locusts  will  be  killed  by  them. 
Nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  parasites  known  to  infest  locusts  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers throughout  the  invaded  region.  In  some  places  the  Red  Biite  was  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  infesting  not  alone  the  bulky  Two-striped  Locust,  but  also  those  mi- 
gratory species  which  love  drier  soil.  In  some  fields  yi  which  the  locusts  had  hatched 
nearly  every  individual  had  from  five  to  twenty  of  these  mites  fastened  to  its  under 
wings  and  the  locusts  were  doomed.  Evidently  they  knew  this  as  well,  as  they  did 
not  move  about  in  such  a  lively  manner,  but  seemed  out  of  sorts.  But  these  were 
exceptional  cases,  as  all  the  adjoining  fields  of  wheat  were  overrun  with  healthy 
specimens — ^too  healthy  to  suit  the  farmer.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
healthy  locusts  had  escaped  all  danger  from  the  Red  Mites  by  migrating  to  the  land 
of  plenty,  the  wheat  fields.  Numerous  other  parasites  occurred  almost  everywhere, 
but  chief  among  them  was  one  of  the  "  old-fashioned"  Potato  Beetles,  or  Blister  Beetles. 
This  insect  (Epioauta  pennsylvanica)  was  so  numerous  as  to  seriously  injure  the  po- 
tato crop.  And  yet,  though  very  ii^jurious  to  potatoes,  this  beetle  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected for  once,  as  in  its  earlier  stage  it  feeds  exclusively  upon  the  eggs  of  the  locust. 
Many  predaceous  insects  are  also  in  full  operation  to  reduce  to  some  slight  extent 
the  numbers  of  the  intruders.  It  was  a  cruel  yet  withal  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
large  numbers  of  Ground-beetles  (Caloeama  calidum)  giving  battle  to  the  locusts. 
Even  large  specimens  were  attacked,  and  notwithstanding  a  most  desperate  struggle 
the  locust  was  soon  consumed.  Another  beetle  (PaMmachus  sp.),  much  more  shy 
in  all  its  actions,  being  a  nocturnal  insect,  was  found  in  large  numbers  engaged  in 
devouring  the  enemy.  Even  spiders  assist  in  this  good  work,  and  a  number  of  the 
conunon  Wolf  Spiders  (Pkydipptu  tripunctatus)  were  seen  to  attack  and  kill  locust^. 
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Report  to  his  Excellency  Governor  W,  R.  Men^iam  in  regard  to  the  Migratory  Locusts  in» 
festing  portions  of  Minnesota, 

On  Angnst  14, 1890,  a  large  swarm  of  lociists  or  grasshoppers  entered  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  They  were  observed  in  a  number  of  places,  but  chiefly  at  Crookston, 
Hallock,  and  other  points  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  This  swarm  came  froiu  the  north- 
west and  flew  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  I  was  enabled  last  summer  to  make  close  inquiry  in  the  regions 
where  this  swarm  had  been  observed,  and  I  could  follow  one  that  had  passed  Crooks- 
ton  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Fosston  into  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation, 
where  immense  numbers  of  the  locusts  composing  it  had  perished  in  the  upper  Rice 
Lake.  Close  inspection  also  revealed  the  fact  that  eggs  had  been  deposited  in  some 
places.  At  the  time  in  which  the  above  investigation  was  made  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  many  specimens  of  the  insects  composing  this  swarm,  but  the  mutilated  ma- 
terial obtained  indicated,  besides  the  common  native  species,  at  least  two  species  of 
locusts  not  usually  found  with  us,  one  of  which  was  the  Lesser  Migratory  Locust 
(Melanoplus  atlanis  Riley)  and  the  second  a  locust  evidently  belonging  to  a  different 
genus,  but  not  identified  at  the  time. 

As  our  native  locusts  do  not  form  swarms  like  the  one  invading  Minnesota  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1890,  it  was  quite  certain  that  we  had  to  deal  with  species  more  formidable 
and  dangerous,  and  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  this  invasion,  stating 
that  it  was  in  the  line  of  wise  legislation  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  provide 
the  necessary  means  for  suppressing  another  outbreak.  This  was  done  in  the  last 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  page  17.  For  some  reason, 
however,  no  action  was  taken. 

When  a  swarm  of  locusts  passes  a  region  the  females,  heavy  with  maturing  eggs, 
are  very  apt  to  lag  behind  and  drop  to  the  ground  whenever  the  soil  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  invite  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Suitable  for  such  a  purpose  is  all 
soil  that  is  well  drained  and  which  contains  very  few  roots  of  plants. 

Early  in  June  of  the  present  year  a  number  of  letters  were  received  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  about  exceptionally  large  numbers  of  locusts.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, even  without  the  addition  of  the  migratory  species,  as  the  last  few  seasons 
had  been  greatly  in  favor  of  all  kinds  of  locusts  and  other  insects  that  thrive  best  in 
dry  and  hot  summers  following  a  mild  winter.  The  first  alarm,  in  the  form  of  arti- 
cles in  some  of  our  daily  papers,  came  from  Pelican  Rapids,  in  Otter  Tail  County. 
My  investigation  of  this  case  showed  that  a  small  area  near  that  place  had  been  in- 
fested, but  chiefly  by  various  native  species  and  the  Lesser  Migratory  Locust.  Pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  this  local  trouble  removed  cause  for  alarm. 

The  attention  of  your  Excellency  was  next  drawn  to  the  more  alarming  reports 
coming  from  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  you  ordered  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  in- 
fested region,  and  for  the  last  forty  days  I  have  been  engaged  in  traveling  through 
the  different  counties  invaded  and  in  instructing  farmers  in  the  proper  means  to  com- 
bat their  enemy. 

In  Minnesota  five  counties  are  infested  with  migratory  species  of  locusts.  Three 
distinct  species,  besides  the  native,  are  now  causing  well-founded  alarm.  The  Lesser 
Migratory  Locust  (Melanoplus  atlanis,  Riley)  is  the  most  abundant  species.  The 
true  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  {Melanoplus  spretus,  Thomas)  is  also  very  common,  and 
the  Pellucid  Locust  (Camnula  pellucida,  Scudd.)  occurs  also  in  alarming  numbers  in 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  invaded  region.  The  Two-striped  Locust  (Melanoplus 
Invittattts,  Scudd.),  though  a  native  species,  is  exceedingly  numerous  in  many  places 
and  causes  considerable  damage. 

The  Lesser  Migratory  Locust  occurs  in  very  large  numbers  in  parts  of  the  counWes 
of  Polk,  Marshall,  Kittson,  Ottertail,  and  Hubbard,  and  extends  eastward  as  far 
as  the  cities  of  Duluth  and  Tower,  St.  Louis  County,  and  is  doubtless  found  in 
more  isolated  swarms  in  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  State.    The  Pellucid  Locust 
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oocurH  only  in  the  lower  or  inoister  parts  of  Kittson  County,  and  is  also  fonnO  incon< 
siderable  numberh  at  Pfinbiua,  N.  Dak. 

We  have  to  deal  in  this  instance  with  three  of  the  worst  species  of  locusts  found 
in  the  Unit«'d  States.  Tlie  region  invaded  is  quite  well  defined,  and  the  insects  occur 
thus  far  only  in  certain  spots,  but  of  course  this  st«tc  of  affairs  will  be  somewhat 
changed  during  the  month  of  August.  The  central  part*  of  Polk,  Marshall,  and 
Kittson  Counties  from  south  to  north  are  more  or  less  affected ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sandy  ridge  running  from  south  Ut  north  in  above  counties  is  invaded  by  the 
Lesser  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust.  Evidently  this  sandy  ridge  attracted 
the  females  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  the  eggs  laid  elsewhere  in  the  black  and  more 
moist  soil  did  not  hatch.  The  former  theory  is  very  likely  the  true  one,  as  the  in- 
stincts of  the  female  prompt  her  to  deposit  her  eggs  wherever  there  is  good  drainage, 
an  important  factor  to  the  well-being  of  the  eggs  of  those  insects.  But  not  the  whole 
of  this  more  or  less  sandy  region  is  thus  infested,  as  the  locusts  occur  only  in  well- 
defined  small  areas.  A  close  inspection  of  several  huudreds  of  fields  revealed  the 
nndisputable  fact  that  all  eggs  laid  by  the  invading  swarm  were  laid  in  stubble 
fields  and  in  summer  fallow.  In  no  case  were  the  locusts  found  in  the  prairie  or  in 
fields  not  surrounded  by  or  adjacent  to  stubble  fields.  All  the  dangerous  locusts 
hatched  there  and  thence  invailed  the  neighboring  fields  of  grain.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  young  locusts  marched  in  regular  order  to  the  fields  of  barley,  wheat^ 
and  oats,  and  swept  away  every  trace  of  vegetation  for  several  rods,  in  some  cases 
many  acres.  As  they  grew  older  they  scattered  around  more,  and  the  exceedingly 
rank  growth  of  the  grain  shows  at  the  present  time  but  slight  damage.  In  badly 
infested  fields,  however,  nearly  all  the  foliage  has  been  eaten,  and  the  heads  alone 
remain.  Even  these  are  now  devoured  in  many  instances,  but  only  in  the  more  sandy 
regions.  There  is  still  considerable  danger  to  the  crops  in  some  parts  of  the  infested 
regions.  As  the  foliage  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  becomes  older  and  riper  it  be- 
comes also  unfit  for  food,  and  the  locusts  will  be  forced  to  attack  the  growing  part 
of  the  plants,  the  heads.  In  some  fields  this  is  already  the  case,  and  the  locusts  eat 
out  the  growing  kernel,  or  even  bite  off  the  whole  ear. 

Both  the  Lesser  Migratory  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  infest  mainly  the  more 
sandy  and  drier  region  of  the  invaded  county.  The  Pellucid  Locust  seems  to  prefer 
entirely  different  localities,  and  is  at  the  present  time  only  found  in  the  lower  and 
moister  regions,  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  Kittson  County,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  North  Dakota.  There  it  is  quite  injurious,  and  may  prove  even  a 
greater  enemy  than  either  of  the  other  migratory  species. 

All  these  locusts,  although  very  numerous  in  some  regions,  are  as  yet  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  cause  very  serious  loss  to  the  general  crop.  Many  farmers  will  loee 
a  large  part  of  their  crops;  some  few  may  lose  even  everything. 

All  these  species  of  locusts,  being  fresh  arrivals  from  the  Northwest,  are  in  a  re- 
markably healthy  condition,  and  consequently  much  more  dangerous  than  if  they 
had  been  here  some  time  longer.  The  two  species,  loving  dry  and  warm  soil,  show 
this  to  a  remarkable  degree.  If  stubble  fields  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid  are  in- 
vestigated at  this  time  it  will  be  found  that  fully  one-half  of  the  locusts  are  infested 
with  their  deadly  enemy,  the  Red  Mice,  and  this  in  most  instances  to  such  a  de^rree 
that  they  will  be  disabled  and  unable  to  deposit  eggs  for  another  generation.  But 
if  we  investigate  the  adjoining  fields,  with  their  promising  crops  of  grain,  we  soon 
discover  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  almost  every  locust  is  iVee  from  par- 
asites and  enjoying  life  in  grasshopper  fashion  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  intmd- 
ers  will  be  able  to  deposit  immense  numbers  of  eggs.  Evidently  the  locusts  infested 
with  parasites  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life,  and  have  lost  their  usual  energy  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  even  to  migrate  to  the  adjoining  land  of  plenty.  The  common  Two- 
striped  Locust  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  although  quite  an  injurious  insect  if  numer- 
ous, is  now  badly  infested  with  numerous  kinds  of  parasites  and  is  consequently  to 
be  considered  as  a  friend^  since  the  parasites  infesting  it  will  next  spring  take  pos-- 
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session  of  the  invading  species.  All  the  important  species  of  parasites  occur  in  fairly 
large  numbers  throughout  the  infested  region.  One  species,  the  common  Black  Biis- 
ter-beetle,  is  at  this  time  so  numerous  as  to  seriously  damage  the  potato  crop;  it  is 
even  much  more  numerous  and  ii\jurious  than  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

Considering  the  locust  invasion  in  all  its  bearings,  the  true  state  of  affairs  may  De 
summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  There  are  not  enough  locusts  to  seriously  ii^ure  the 
crop  of  1891,  though  some  farmers  will  lose  considerable.  Many  parasites  are  at 
band  to  assist  us  in  1882.  The  great  bulk  of  the  invading  species  are  still  remarkably 
healthy,  and  will  lay  enough  eggs  to  produce  immense  swarms  in  1892  if  not  pre- 
vented by  artificial  or  natural  means.  They  are  still  local,  and  can  be  exterminated 
by  energetic  and  prompt  means. 

Your  Excellency,  knowing  the  great  danger  of  another  locust  trouble,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  experienced  i^m  1872  to  1876,  has  taken  the  only  possible  way  to 
prevent  it  by  instructing  the  county  commissioners  of  the  infested  regions  to  take 
the  proper  steps  for  fighting  these  insects.  Some  of  the  commissioners  thus  called 
upon  have  responded  cheerfully  and  have  acted  at  once,  but  others  do  not  seem  to 
consider  the  locusts  as  dangerous  enough  to  cause  serious  losses.  Such  a  view  is 
very  short-sighted.  Even  if  these  injurious  insects  do  not  seriously  endanger  the 
crop  of  1891,  they  will  assuredly  do  so  in  1892  if  not  stamped  out  in  time.  '^An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure ''  is  an  old  saying,  but  a  very  true  one. 
and  ought  to  be  made  the  leading  impulse  in  our  work  against  these  intruders.  In 
Polk  County  a  large  number  of  hopper-dozers  have  been  in  operation  under  the  in- 
telligent and  energetic  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
have  done  good  execution.  As  all  the  locusts,  or  nearly  all,  were  already  winged 
when  the  machines  were  put  in  operation,  very  little  could  be  done  with  them  dur- 
ing the  warmer  parts  of  the  day,  but  late  in  the  evening,  during  the  night,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  insects  are  sluggish  and  crawl  up  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  plants,  immense  numbers  were  killed,  and  many  fields  could  thus  be  saved.  At 
the  present  time  the  grain  is  too  far  advanced  to  use  such  machines,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  only  remedy,  and  the  only  one  that  will  effectually  do  the  work, 
is  plowing  all  the  fields  known  to  contain  the  eggs  of  locusts.  If  a  good  crop  is  se- 
cured next  month  a  large  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  will  be  plowed,  thus  killing 
off  immense  numbers  of  locusts  in  1892.  But  all  the  other  cultivated  land  should 
also  be  plowed  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid.  The  locusts  have  commenced  to  mate 
and  will  soon  deposit  their  eggs,  and  continue  this  work  until  sometime  in  Septem- 
ber. This  time  of  egg-laying  depends,  of  course,  upon  climatic  conditions,  and  may 
be  greatly  shortened  or  lengthened.  At  all  events,  however,  no  land  should  be 
plowed  before  all  the  eggs  have  been  deposited.  If  already  plowed,  or  plowed  be- 
fore the  eggs  have  been  laid,  a  second  plowing  later  in  autumn  or  as  early  as  possible 
in  ^ring  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  locusts  prefer  ground  free  from  roots 
and  well  drained.  Such  ground  we  furnish  them  now  by  summer  fallow  and  later 
by  early  plowing.  All  fields  treated  in  this  manner  are  very  suspicious  and  ought 
to  be  plowed  again. 

I  have  recommeuded  that  instead  of  summer  fallowing,  to  plow  now  only  to  a  depth 
Of  2  inches  and  later  to  the  usual  depth.  Concerted  action  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  ignorant  or  slovenly  farmer  should  not  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  future 
crops  of  his  neighbors  and  perhaps  that  of  a  large  part  of  the  State.  The  county 
commissioners  can  help  greatly  in  this  good  work,  and  should,  if  necessary,  force  all 
farmers  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-farmers.  In  this  connec- 
tion permit  me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
needs  some  laws  to  protect  the  good  farmers  against  injurious  insects  raised  by  the 
poor  ones.  Locusts  ought  to  be  classified  with  certain  contagious  diseases,  like  the 
smallpox,  for  instance,  and  similar  laws  ought  to  be  framed  to  suppress  these  insects 
as  such  diseases. 

Generally  speaking,  the  climatic  conditions   prevailing  this  sununer  have  been 
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greatly  in  fovor  of  the  farmer  and  have  been  and  are  against  snch  of  the  migratorf 
species  of  locusts  as  love  and  thrive  best  in  a  hot  and  dry  season.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  but  few  locusts  have  been  seen  flying  long  distances.  The 
great  abundance  of  moisture  has  made  them  sluggish  and  prevented  their  flight. 
Long  continued  moisture  is  very  injurious  to  insects  of  that  order^  and  may  greatly 
assist  us  by  diminishing  their  number,  by  enfeebling  many,  and  by  preventing  the 
depositing  of  eggs,  except  in  certain  regions  well  drained.  But  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  trust  entirely  to  such  favorable  climatic  conditions  or  to  any  other  natural 
means  to  help  us.  We  must  help  ourselves,  and  only  conscientious  work  will  attain 
that  end.  If  favorable  climatic  conditions  should  assist  us  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  inspect  carefully  all  infested  or  even  aU  suspected  fields,  and  have  them  plowed 
regardless  of  cost. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  railroads  in  the  infested  regions  have  shown  their  inter- 
est in  the  war  against  the  locusts,  and  thanks  are  due  to  both  the  Great  Northern  and 
Korthem  Pacific  railroads  for  furnishing  free  transportation  over  their  lines. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Otto  Lugger. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  August  1, 1891, 

THE  LOCUST  PEST  IN  IDAHO— SUMMER  OF  1891. 

Soon  after  retarning  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  from  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  official  entomologists  of  the  country,  I  started  for  the  West  to  in- 
vestigate the  actual  condition  of  the  locust  plague  in  central  Idaho.  Al- 
though the  season  had  advanced  beyond  the  time  for  the  be^t  results 
to  be  obtained  from  such  an  examination,  it  was  still  thought  advisable 
to  visit  the  region  known  to  have  been  overrun  last  year.  Especially 
was  this  thought  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  since  a  number  of  appeals 
for  aid  had  been  received  by  the  Department  from  citizens  of  the  in- 
fested region.  Leaving  Lincoln  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August, 
Soda  Springs,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho,  was  reached  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th.  At  this  point  the  first  stop  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  locust  plague  had  reached 
this  portion  of  the  State.  Two  days  were  spent  here,  during  which 
time  much  of  the  surrounding  country  was  visited.  While  no  locast 
pest  occurred  here  it  was  plainly  noticeable  that  Camnula  pellucida  was 
greatly  on  the  increase  since  last  year's  visit.  This  locust  was  quite 
abundant  upon  the  hay  fields  and  along  all  irrigating  ditehes.  Inqui- 
ries among  the  various  ranches  from  some  of  the  surrounding  valleys 
indicated  about  the  same  condition  of  affairs  at  all  points.  On  the  29th 
I  went  on  as  far  as  McCammon,  on  the  Port  Neuflf  River.  Here  pellucida 
was  also  rather  commoner  than  usual,  while  Melanoplus  atlanis  and  if. 
feinurruhrum  were  too  plentiftd  to  inspire  one  with  thoughts  of  peace 
from  the  standpoint  of  locust  ravages  in  the  near  future.  N^ext  day  a 
stop  was  made  at  Pocatello  and  another  at  Shoshone.  At  this  latter 
place  it  was  learned  that  the  locusts  had  been  exceedingly  numerous 
about  four  to  six  weeks  previously,  having  come  down  Wood  Riv«r 
from  Camas  Prairie,  doing  much  damage  as  they  went.  A  few  eggs 
were  also  reported  to  have  been  deposited  in  several  localities  below 
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Shoshone;  but  how  extensive  these  egg  deposits  were  could  not  be 
definitely  ascertained  at  the  time.  If  the  main  body  of  the  locusts  had 
moved  on  down  the  river  as  reported  there  were  still  plenty  of  them 
left  behind  to  mark  the  line  of  march,  although  this  could  easily  have 
been  detected  without  the  presence  of  these  stragglers.  The  bared 
fields  and  cropped  grasses  on  the  range  alone  were  sufficient  to  mark 
the  line  of  march  of  the  ravaging  army. 

At  first  the  locusts  that  were  seen  from  the  train  at  stations  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  were  mostly  pelliccida ;  but,  as  the  mountains 
were  approached,  several  species  of  Melaruyplus  were  also  noticed  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hailey  the  pest  was  quite 
apparent  in  the  damaged  condition  of  the  grasses  on  the  range,  as  well 
as  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation  upon  cultivated  grounds.  The 
scourge  had  passed  through  here  before  going  down  the  river  towards 
Shoshone;  and,  as  appearances  would  indicate,  this  swarm  divided  at 
Spring  Creek,  a  part  of  it  going  to  the  eastward  towards  the  Lost  Elvers 
and  Birch  Creek,  all  three  of  which  streams  with  their  valleys  were 
reached  by  the  moving  hordes  of  hungry  insects,  the  other  portion,  as 
already  indicated,  going  down  Wood  Kiver  past  Shoshone. 

A  stage  ride  of  31  miles  across  the  mountain  and  valley  brings  one  to 
the  town  of  Soldier  in  the  center  of  the  rich  Camas  Prairie  country — 
a  valley  of  considerable  extent  and  wonderful  fertility.  This  valley 
has  been  the  cradle  for  the  present  locust  plague  which  is  now  spread- 
ing over  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  State.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  insect  was  first  observed  on  the  prairie  in  destructive 
numbers,  but  with  each  successive  year  the  plague  has  greatly  increased 
and  spread  over  more  territory.  At  first  the  pest  covered  but  a  few 
square  miles  of  country  and  did  but  little  damage;  the  next  year  it 
became  noticeably  more  numerous  and  began  moving  outwards  in  vari- 
ous directions  from  the  center  of  its  hatching  place,  and  much  more 
damage  was  done  both  to  grasses  and  to  grain  and  other  cultivated 
crops  then  growing  upon  the  fields  of  the  few  settlers  who  had  located 
and  started  homes  for  themselves  in  the  valley.  Even  at  this  time  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  exterminated  the  pest  in  the  valley 
had  only  a  few  determined  persons  attempted  to  do  so.  By  the  time 
the  third  summer  had  come  and  gone,  along  with  its  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  locusts  present  and  the  amount  of  damage  wrought,  the  settlers 
began  to  become  discouraged.  Still  no  efforts  whatever  were  made  to- 
wards mitigating  the  evil  This  third  year  of  the  pest  was  a  notable  one, 
since  just  before  egg-laying  time  arrived  every  single  hopper  was  re- 
ported to  have  left  the  low  lands  in  the  valley  for  the  foothills  adjoin- 
ing, where  they  laid  their  eggs.  As  most  of  the  insects  moved  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  when  leaving  the  valley,  this  movement  gave 
some  new  hopes  to  the,  by  this  time,  nearly  discouraged  settlers,  for  it 
was  hoped  that  instead  of  reentering  the  valley  the  young,  ux)on  hatching 
the  following  spring,  would  pass  on  to  the  northeastward.    The  ensuing 
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wiuter  was  one  of  uncommon  severity  even  for  this  region,  with  very 
deep  snow,  which,  ui)on  melting  the  following  spring,  flooded  the  low 
lands  for  a  long  time.  The  great  amount  of  water  throughout  the  re- 
gion caused  rank  growths  of  vegetation  everywhere.  Soon  after  the 
hillsides  began  to  be  denuded  of  their  mantles  of  snow  and  vegetation 
started,  the  young  locusts  began  hatching  and  feeding.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairie,  the  feeding  and 
growing  hoppers  showed  little  disposition  to  move  away  from  the 
locality.  Once,  it  is  stated  by  several  persons  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  watch  their  movements,  these  little  locusts  did  start  off 
towards  the  summits  of  the  mountain  chain  lying  to  the  north.  This 
was  just  before  they  developed  their  wings  and  while  in  the  pupal  stage. 
But  just  as  soon  as  they  had  wings,  and  these  latter  had  become  suffi- 
ciently hardened  for  use,  the  entire  swarm  turned  about  and  dropped 
upon  the  valley,  massing  upon  the  fields  of  grain  and  gardens,  which 
they  stripped  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  When  all  cultivated  vege- 
tation had  disapi)eared  the  native  grasses  were  attacked  and  devoured. 
So  numerous  and  voracious  were  the  locusts  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rank  growths  caused  by  the  abundance  of  water  during  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  when  I  visited  the  region  in  August  the  country 
was  pretty  well  divested  of  its  covering  of  vegetation.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  valley  for  the  hills  as  their  immediate  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
vious year  had  done,  these  locusts  of  1890  remained  and  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  valley,  choosing  gravelly  or  somewhat  sandy  places  for  the  pur- 
X)ose.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  most  of  the  eggs  had  already  been  laid, 
and  hence  it  was  rather  a  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent 
of  these  depositions,  since  but  few  people  in  the  region  had  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  matter,  even  after  a  fourth  year  of  suffering 
had  been  passed  through.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  number  of 
young  locusts  that  were  hatched  the  past  spring  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  valley  was  thus  occupied. 

My  examinations  of  the  locusts  that  remained  in  the  valley  at  the 
time  of  my  first  visit  led  me  to  believe  that  the  plague  was  about  at  its 
height,  and  I  so  reported  at  the  time.  Whether  to  have  done  so  was 
the  wisest  plan  or  not  I  can  not  say,  for  on  the  strength  of  that  report 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  decided  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther necessity  for  fighting  the  plague — a  thing  that  they  had  not  done 
in  the  past  nor  probably  had  any  idea  of  trying  in  the  future.  There 
certainly  were  a  number  of  diseased  and  parasitized  hoppers  in  the 
country,  besides  the  entire  region  was  overrun  by  young  toads  that 
promised  to  be  of  value  the  following  spring  in  devouring  the  young 
locusts  when  they  hatched.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account 
of  the  locusts  in  that  region  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  that 
my  conjectures  were  probably  correct.  Although  apparently  on  the 
decline  in  Idaho,  this  particular  spexjies  of  locust  covers  a  much  more 
extended  area  of  country  than  it  has  for  a  number  of  years. 
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The  winter  of  1890-'91  was  milder  than  that  of  a  year  before,  and 
less  snow  fell  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  prairie,  while  just  as  much  or 
probably  more  fell  in  the  mountains.  Spring  was  slow  in  coming,  and 
when  it  came  heavy  rains  set  in  with  the  result  of  flooding  much  of  the 
prairie.  These  rains  continued  through  May,  June,  and  pretty  well 
into  July.  The  eggs  left  by  the  locusts  the  previous  year  began  hatch- 
ing in  due  time,  and  of  course  the  little  hoppers  to  feed.  Simulta- 
neously with  their  hatching  and  eating  they  began  moving  slowly  to- 
ward the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  Whether  all  of  these  were  inspired 
alike  with  the  desire  to  forsake  the  region  of  their  d^but  into  the  world 
I  do  not  know,  but,  judging  from  what  little  information  on  this  point 
that  I  was  able  to  obtain,  this  desire  seemed  to  be  almost  unanimous. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  perhaps  a  description  of  the  general  lay  of  the  coun- 
try will  better  explain  what  followed  later  in  the  season. 

Camas  Prairie  is  composed  of  the  valleys  of  the  Malade  River  and 
its  tributaries,  which  form  a  basin-like  region  lying  back  of  the  great 
Snake  River  Plain  and  separated  from  it  by  a  low  range  of  volcanic 
mountains.  This  basin  averages  about  10  to  12  miles  in  width  and  is 
perhaps  between  50  and  60  miles  in  length.  The  trend  of  the  valley  is 
from  west  to  east,  and  its  lower  end  is  about  1,200  feet  lower  than  the 
head.  At  Soldier,  which  is  near  the  middle,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level  is  about  5,300  feet.  The  Malade  River,  which  is  the  main  stream 
of  the  prairie,  runs  -along  quite  near  its  southern  border,  and  most  of 
its  tributaries  enter  from  the  north,  where  they  have  their  sources 
among  the  high  mountains.  Most  of  these  streams  flow  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  across  the  prairie  after  leaving  the  mountains  and 
before  entering  the  Malade. 

As  before  stated,  the  young  locusts,  just  as  soon  as  they  hatched, 
began  moving  down  the  valley.  Coming  to  these  different  side  streams 
they  were  unable  to  cross  and  hence  were  obliged  to  stop.  Soon  their 
increasing  numbers  from  daily  reenforcements  devoured  what  vegeta- 
tion there  was  at  hand  and  they  perished  from  starvation.  So  say 
some  of  those  with  whom  I  talked  about  this  feature  of  the  subject 
under  treatment.  Others  claimed  that  the  little  'hoppers  were  smit- 
ten by  disease  and  perished  by  the  millions  fi'om  that  cause;  but, 
whether  from  starvation  or  on  account  of  disease,  myriads  of  them 
died  and  were  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  the  swollen  streams  and 
piled  upon  the  banks  in  great  heaps  from  which,  as  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer increased,  a  stench  arose  that  was  very  disagreeable  to  say  the 
least,  if  not  actually  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Even 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  September  remnants  of  these  heaps  of  dead 
locusts  were  visible  along  the  banks  of  Soldier  Creek  and  the  Malade 
River.  Notwithstanding  the  great  numbQrs  of  these  insects  that  per- 
ished during  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  the  country  was  flooded 
with  water,  there  were  still  enough  of  them  left  to  do  more  injury  to 
the  grain  and  grasses  than  wasdone  in  the  valley  the  year  before.    Some 
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of  the  ranchers  lost  all  of  their  grain,  while  others  threshed  barely 
as  many  bnshels  as  they  planted,  and  none  harvested  a  full  crop. 

Just  as  soon  as  those  insects  which  succeeded  in  palling  through  the 
wet  spring  obtained  their  wings  they  left  for  the  hills — and  there  was 
a  host  of  them  that  did  pull  through — most  of  these  passed  off  to  the 
eastward ;  but  others  crossed  the  low  range  to  the  southward  and  south- 
west, while  a  few  lingered  in  the  hills  and  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  prairie.  It  wa«  lucky,  too,  for  many  of  the  settlers,  for  the  grasses 
were  thus  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  afterwards  for  hay.  Otherwise  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  feed  for  their  stock  during  the 
coming  winter. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  settlers  of  Camas  Prairie  that  the  greate^it  danger 
from  this  pest  has  passed,  and  if  the  reports  in  reference  to  egg-laying 
for  the  past  summer  can  be  depended  upon,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  claimed  that  but  few  eggs  were  laid  on  the  prairie  proper,  and  not 
many  more  amongst  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  search  for  the  eggs  of  this  insect  while  in  the  region  was 
not  very  successful;  still,  there  might  have  been  quantities  of  them  in 
districts  not  visited  or  examined.  No  one  can  more  earnestly  desire  to 
see  this  region  free  from  the  pest  than  I  do,  for  my  two  visits  to  the 
region  have  brought  about  a  liking  for  the  country,  and  I  have  also 
made  many  friends  among  the  inhabitants  whom  I  wish  to  see  pro8i)er. 
Aside  from  these  personal  feelings  a  desire  for  general  welfare  prompts 
me  to  hope  for  a  speedy  relief  from  the  plague.  Eggs  are  known  to 
have  been  laid  at  three  or  four  places  upon  the  lower  mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  prairie,  and  others  in  the  hills  south  of  the  Malade.  None 
of  these  egg  areas,  so  it  is  claimed,  comprise  more  than  a  few  acres  each. 

As  would  naturally  be  supx)osed,  the  presence  of  the  pest  in  the  same 
region  for  a  succession  of  four  or  five  years  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  several  of  its  natural  enemies  in  rkther  abnormal  numbers. 
These,  of  course,  are  doing  much  towards  mitigating  the  evil,  but  as 
yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  of  an  impression  upon  the 
vast  throng  comprising  this  plague.  Several  natural  enemies  of  this 
locust  were  observed,  such  as  the  Locust  Egg-mite  (supposed  to  be  the 
same  species  that  worked  on  the  eggs  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  in 
Minnesota  and  other  sections  of  the  temporary  region),  several  of  the 
Tachinida^  or  Flesh  Flies,  three  or  four  kinds  of  Bobber  Flies  {As%lid4Jd)j 
some  of  the  Ground-beetles  {Gicindelidce  and  Carabidw)^  a  couple  of 
species  of  Blister-beetles  {MeloicUe),  and  one  or  more  of  the  Wasps 
{CrahronidcB).  Besides  these,  during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  the 
streams  of  the  region  were  full  of  one  or  more  species  of  hair  worms 
( Oordius)j  which  most  likely  had  been  parasitic  within  the  bodies  of  this 
and  various  other  locusts.  If  everything  would  continue  thus  favorable 
for  the  increase  of  these  natural  enemies  of  the  locust,  they  themselves 
would  eventually  control  it;  but  as  their  existence  is  also  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  certain  climatic  conditions,  it  is  not  a  safe  plan 
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to  trust  too  implicitly  in  them.  The  settlers  must  themselves  take  a 
haud  in  the  fight  if  they  would  be  sure  of  victory.  As  shrewd  as  are 
most  of  the  living  things  about  us,  man  is  shrewder  still.  Hence,  if  he 
undertakes  in  earnest  the  task  of  outwitting  any  of  these  lower  forms 
of  life,  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  True,  there  are  often  many  difficulties, 
apparent  or  real,  to  be  overcome,  but  a  little  judicious  planning  in  the 
end  brings  success. 

The  habits,  life-history,  and  haunts  of  the  Pellucid-winged  Locust 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  True  Migratory 
one  which  has  received  so  much  of  our  attention  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  which  has  finally  been  obliged  to  yield  the  ground  to  us  on 
account  of  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted.  Still,  the  characteristics  of 
Cannula  pellucida  are  essentially  similar,  and  slight  modifications  in 
the  mode  of  warfare  as  used  against  the  former  insect  will  be  success- 
ful with  the  latter.  The  use  of  the  "  kerosene  pans'^  or  hopper-dozers 
is  quite  practicable  in  most  cases  against  the  pest  ux)on  the  valleys^ 
while  plowing  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  before  hatching  can  be 
resorted  to  in  a  number  of  instances,  both  upon  rolling  and  level  ground. 
All  this  requires  work.  So  does  the  destruction  and  keeping  down  of 
noxious  weeds. 

While  matters  begin  to  look  more  hopeful  with  reference  to  the  Pellucid 
Locust,  upon  Camas  Prairie  at  least,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  increase  among  several  other  si)ecies 
of  these  insects  now  in  the  region.  Of  these  latter  there  are  the  Lesser 
Migratory  Locust  (Melanoplus  atlanis),  the  Detestable  Locust  {M.fcedtcs)^ 
the  Two-striped  Locust  (M.  bivittatus)^  and  Pezotettix  enigma^  for  which 
there  is  no  common  name.  All  four  of  these  locusts  were  quite  plenti- 
ftd  at  various  points  upon  the  prairie,  and  especially  so  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  foot-hills  on  the  north  side.  In  certain  localities  they  were  suffi- 
aiently  numerous  to  materially  injure  the  grasses  and  other  natural 
vegetation,  and  at  a  few  points  even  did  noticeable  injury  to  cultivated 
crops  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  Camnula  pellucida  earlier  in  the 
season.  Of  course  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  various  other  locusts 
is  caused  by  the  same  favoring  conditions  which  allowed  the  pellucida  to 
develop  in  such  overwhelming  numbers.  Whether  or  not,  since  most 
of  the  swarm  of  that  one  has  left  the  valley,  these  latter  will  be  attacked 
by  the  great  numbers  of  enemies  which  its  presence  permitted  to  de- 
velop and  which  it  left  behind,  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  DESTRUCTIVB  WESTERN  CRICKETS. 

While  not  exactly  locusts,  these  large  wingless  insects  which  are 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Western  Crickets  need  mention  in  this 
connection.  A  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  days  of  geological  sur- 
vey expeditions,  and  when  the  first  field  work  of  the  United  States  En- 
tomological Commission  was  being  done,  these  insects  were  frequently 
seen  in  immense  droves  moving  over  the  country  like  so  many  sheep. 
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During  more  recent  years,  however,  they  have  been  less  nnmerouB,  and 
hence  but  little  has  been  heard  of  them.  The  true  home  of  one  of  these 
insects  is  the  great  plains  of  the  Snake  River,  where  sagebrush  reij^ns 
supreme  as  the  vegetable  product  of  the  country.  Beyond  this  limited 
region  the  insect  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  droves.  Its  distribu- 
tion reaches  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  into  northern  Oregon,  on 
the  Spokane  Plateau  of  eastern  Washington,  into  a  few  of  the  valleyii 
of  western  Montana,  and  at  long  intervals  it  is  even  met  with  in  western 
Wyoming.  In  addition  to  this  species,  which  has  been  called  Anabrus 
simplex^  there  are  quite  a  number  of  allied  species,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  region  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  most  of  them  are,  however,  den- 
izens of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  where 
they  either  wander  about  singly  or  in  pairs,  feeding  upon  the  scant 
vegetation.  As  a  rule  each  species  is  confined  to  a  rather  limited  area, 
and  prefers  some  sx>ecial  plant  as  its  leading  diet.  As  with  all  other 
rules,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  one  also.  A  few  species  of  these 
crickets  have  a  very  wide  distribution  and  eiyoy  a  greatly  varied  diet. 
Some  species  are  inhabitants  of  elevated  mountain  slopes  and  valleys, 
while  others  occur  far  out  on  the  grassy  plains  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

As  a  group  this  subfamily  Decticidirue^  among  the  other  Orthoptera, 
has  been  greatly  neglected  in  our  country.  But  few  of  the  forms  have 
thus  far  even  been  honored  with  a  scientific  name,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  life-histories,  habits,  enemies,  etc.,  which  are  still  to  be  learned. 
Truly,  they  have  thus  far  been  a  neglected  lotl 

The  reason  for  my  speaking  of  these  crickets  now  is  the  reapx)earance 
of  two  species  of  them  during  the  past  season  in  great  numbers  over 
a  considerable  territory.  Early  in  July  it  was  known  that  a  swarm 
of  Anabrus  simplex  was  forming  somewhere  in  the  region  between 
Mountain  Home  and  the  Camas  Prairie  country,  where  they  had 
hatched  earlier  in  the  season  from  eggs  laid  last  falL  After  forming, 
this  main  swarm  of  the  insect  started  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
crossing  the  divide  and  entering  the  prairie  nearly  south  of  the  town 
of  Soldier.  After  entering  the  valley  most  of  the  insects  kept  right  on 
their  course  which  they  had  apparently  chosen,  but  many  of  them  left 
the  main  body  and  scattered  over  the  whole  region  drained  by  the 
Malade.  Judging  from  the  information  obtainable,  this  must  have 
been  a  very  large  swarm  indeed,  for  it  was  claimed  that  the  insects 
covered  a  tract  nearly  or  quite  3  miles  wide  by  9  miles  long.  I  first 
met  the  insect  in  considerable  numbers  a  couple  of  miles  out  ftt)m 
Hailey,  and  found  them  more  or  less  plentiful  at  various  points  along 
the  road  for  20  miles.  They  were  seen  again  a  couple  of  days  later  in 
the  foothiQs  north  and  west  of  Soldier,  where  a  few  of  them  were  stiU 
apparently  depositing  eggs.  While  engaged  in  this  act  the  female 
becomes  so  intent  upon  her  work  that  she  can  be  approached  and 
watched  without  being  at  all  disturbed.  The  long  strong  ovipositor 
is  gradually  worked  into  the  bard  earth  by  a  series  of  backward  and 
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forward  sliding  thrusts,  with  an  occasional  side  movement.  In  this 
manner  the  hole  thus  foimed  becomes  a  little  elongate  in  form  and 
somewhat  larger  at  the  lower  end  than  above,  making  an  enlarged 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  which  are  irregularly  arranged. 
These  eggs  are  somewhat  curved,  of  darfe  brown  color,  of  an  average 
size  for  the  insect  which  lays  them,  being  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  are  somewhat  flattened,  but  otherwise  do  not  differ  much  in 
form  from  those  of  an  ordinary  grasshopper,  or  locust  as  they  should  be 
properly  called.  They  are  not  all  laid  at  one  time,  but,  judging  from 
dissections  made  of  the  female,  15  to  18  are  laid  in  one  cluster,  other 
deposits  following  at  intervals  of  several  days  during  the  fall.  Last 
summer  they  began  laying  about  the  middle  of  July  and  continued 
during  the  first  week  in  September.  It  was  not  definitely  settled  as 
to  the  arrangement  and  number  of  eggs  laid  in  a  single  cavity,  but  the 
figures  given  above  can  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

A  second,  but  much  smaller,  species  of  these  crickets  also  occurred 
in  numbers  near  and  among  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  adjoining  the 
prairie.  This  latter  species  is  evidently  the  one  described  by  Prof.  Cy- 
rus Thomas  as  JDecticus  trilineatus^  though  from  its  great  variability  in 
coloration  and  markings  it  is  quite  difficult  to  decide  this  for  a  certainty 
without  careful  comparisons  of  a  number  of  specimens  with  the  descrip- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  clumsy  movements  of  the  large  Andbrus  simplex^ 
this  smaller  cricket  is  one  of  the  most  active  insects  in  the  region,  and 
to  capture  a  specimen  of  it  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  requires 
considerable  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  captor.  Its  egg- 
laying  habits  were  not  ascertained  since  it  apparently  had  not  yet  be- 
gun operations  in  this  direction. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  this  latter 
insect  will  also  become  injurious,  since  it  was  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  present  year  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  alarm.  I  do  not  think 
that  such  is  liable  to  be  the  case,  since  it  appears  to  be  partial  to  damp 
places  Covered  with  rank  vegetation  rather  than  to  the  more  dry  open 
country.  It  occurred  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  above 
sea  level  or  near  timber  line,  as  well  as  down  in  the  valley  below  the 
5,000  feet  point. 

The  migratory  habit  in  Andbrus  simplex  and  several  others  of  these 
large,  wingless,  cricket-like  insects  is  very  marked  at  times;  but  much 
more  so  when  they  are  present  in  large  numbers.  As  with  many 
other  insects  when  they  develop  in  excessive  numbers,  the  desire  to 
move  in  great  crowds  seems  to  take  hold  of  these  crickets.  At  such 
times  they  move  towards  central  points  and  congregate  into  companies, 
after  which  they  strike  out  in  a  body  in  some  particular  direction. 
When  moving  they  are  said  to  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  to  keep  on  in  a  direct  line,  climbing  over  obstacles  rather  than  going 
around,  and  even  plunging  into  streams  which  happen  to  run  across 
their  course  of  travel    When  these  streams  are  encountered,  if  not  too 
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large,  they  are  soon  filled  to  sach  an  extent  that  the  oncoming  hordes 
soon  are  enabled  to  cross  over  on  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  leaders 
that  reached  the  stream  first.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  see  a 
swarm  of  these  insects  crossing  anything  larger  than  a  small  irrigating 
ditch,  hence  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  accurately  describe  one  of 
these  crossings.  They  are  also  said  to  be  capable  of  being  driven  "just 
like  a  drove  of  sheep"  when  they  have  stopped  to  feed;  and  at  such 
times  ai-e  often  "  herded"  off  gardens  and  fields  of  grain. 

LOCUST  INJURIES  IN  OTHER  REGIONS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1891. 

Before  closing  this  report  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  such  other  locust 
depredations  occurring  during  the  summer  as  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly come  to  my  notice.  Of  course,  these  were  most  of  them  quite 
local  and  limited  in  their  extent,  and  were  occasioned  by  local  non-mi- 
gratory species.  Taking  them  at  random  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
their  magnitude  or  importance  they  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

A  region  of  considerable  extent  in  southwestern  Kansas  was  overrun 
to  some  extent  by  the  large  yellow  locust  known  as  Melanoplus  differ- 
entialis  and  several  other  species  in  fewer  numbers.  These  mostly  dam- 
aged the  alfalfa  and  materially  le^ssened  the  hay  crop  of  that  region. 
Professor  Osbom,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  CoUege,  who  visited  the 
region  by  your  request,  has  already  given  a  ftdl  account  of  this  out- 
break in  a  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  official  Economic  Ento- 
mologists, held  in  Washington  during  the  month  of  August.  Hence,  I 
will  merely  reier  to  it  here. 

Farther  south  and  west,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  locusts  were  re- 
ported as  being  very  numerous  and  moving  eastward.  It  was  claimed 
in  the  reports  that  the  damage  being  done  here  was  chiefly  to  the 
grasses  on  the  range.  Just  what  species  of  'hoppers  were  engaged  in 
these  injuries,  and  how  extensive  they  were,  could  not  be  learned  at 
the  time.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  the  Long- winged  Locust  which  also 
occurred  in  Colorado  and  did  like  injury  there.  At  any  rate  the  men- 
tion of  their  "  moving  in  droves  while  yet  unfledged"  would  be  quite 
characteristic  of  the  Diasosteira  longipennis.  Letters  received  fix)m 
Professor  Townsend,  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College,  quite  re- 
cently, throw  a  little  light  upon  some  of  the  locust  injuries  wrought  in 
that  particular  region  during  the  year.  He  states  that  the  Aeridium 
Shoshone  and  a  species  of  Melanoplus  have  been  numerous  during  the 
past  summer  and  were  the  cause  of  some  slight  injury  to  certain  crops 
and  wild  plants.  The  Acridium  shoshone  worked  on  the  Mesquite  and 
other  shurbs  and  trees,  while  the  Melanoplus^  which  was  probably  the 
differentialiSj  attacked  and  slightly  injured  the  vine. 

Reports  also  reached  us  here  in  Nebraska  that  there  were  locust  depre- 
dations being  committed  in  portions  of  Texas.  These  reports  were 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Just  how  extensive 
and  at  what  particular  point  these  injuries  occurred  in  that  State  I 
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have  been  unable  to  determine.  A  (Jovemment  agent  was  sent  out  to 
investigate  this  particular  region,  but,  I  believe,  was  unable  to  locate 
it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  some  very  local  injury  caused  by 
the  Melanoplus  robustvsj  Dendrotettix  UmgipenniSj  or  Schistocerca  ameri- 
ccma  that  gave  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  these  reports,  which 
afterwards  grew  as  they  traveled.  Or,  it  may  be  that  this  and  other 
reports  of  the  presence  of  grasshoppers  in  destructive  numbers  which 
agents  afterwards  failed  to  substantiate  originated  with  newspaper  cor- 
respondents who  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  by  co-workers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  had  reported  bona  fide  swarms  of  these 
insects. 

Here  in  Nebraska  there  has  been  more  or  less  injury  from  Melanoplus 
differentiaXiSj  M.  bivittatus^  and  M.  femur-rubrum  during  the  summer; 
but  nothing  serious  has  occurred,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  special 
iiy  ury  for  next  year.  This  injury  during  the  present  year  has  been  con- 
fined principally  to  cities  and  towns  where  i)oultry  and  wild  birds  do 
not  have  access  to  old  weedy  gardens  and  vacant  lots  where  the  'hop- 
I)ers  are  allowed  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  hatch  from  year  to  year. 
Hence  the  increase  and  subsequent  iiyury. 

While  in  attendance  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists  last  August  considerable  interest  wa^  man- 
ifested by  those  present  in  the  locust  question  for  the  country  at  large 
during  the  present  season.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  several  papers  bea.ring  ux)on  the  subject,  different  entomol- 
ogists rei)orted  the  presence  of  larger  numbers  of  these  insects  than 
usual  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Kew  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa.  Of  course  different  species  of  these  insects  were  the  guilty  ones 
in  different  regions;  but  for  the  most  part  differentialisy  bivittatuSy  and 
/emur-rubrum  were  responsible  for  such  injuries  in  these  States,  from 
which  we  have  no  special  reports. 

These  reports  of  locust  injury,  coming  as  they  do  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  country,  tend  to  show  that  the  insects  of  this  group  are 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  unless  checked  by  natural  causes, 
or  unless  early  efforts  are  made  by  the  people  interested  to  check 
them,  much  greater  injury  must  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  True? 
this  excessive  increase  in  so  many  species  and  over  so  wide  a  scope 
of  country  is  due  to  some  special  cause  or  combination  of  such  causes, 
which  may  seldom  or  never  occur  again.  Still  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  ftiture  may  hold  in  store.  So  the  wisest  plan,  by  far,  as  already 
intimated,  is  to  help  ourselves  wherever  we  can.  In  the  present  case 
in  particular  it  should  be  our  aim  to  do  this,  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  these  locusts  can  very  readily  be  kept  in 
check  by  ordinary  means. 
19539— No.  27 3 
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EEPOET   ON  THE   LOCUST   INVASION  OF  CALIFOENIA  IN 

1891. 


By  D.  W.  Coquillett,  Special  Agent. 


LETTEK  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Los  Anqblbs,  Cal.,  October  15, 1891, 
I  Bubmit  herewith  a  report  of  my  investigations  of  the  locnst  invasions  of  Cali- 
fornia daring  the  past  season.    These  investigations  were  made  principally  during 
the  month  of  Angost^  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  July 
27, 1891. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  W.   COQUILLETT, 

Prof.C.V.RiLBY, 

17.  8.  EnUmologisU 


According  to  directions  I  proceeded,  on  Jnly  30,  to  that  portion  of 
the  Stat**,  invaded  by  the  locusts,  or  grasshoppers,  stated  in  the  tele- 
gram to  extend  from  Merced  on  the  south  to  Bedding  on  the  north. 
South  of  Merced  County  I  did  not  learn  that  any  great  amount  of 
damage  had  been  done  by  the  locusts  the  present  season.  In  portions 
of  Kern  County  I  was  informed  that  the  locusts  had  attacked  Apple 
and  other  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  but  a  timely  use  of  the  bran 
and  arsenic  mixture  described  in  my  report  to  you  for  the  year  1885 
(Report  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  p.  300)  effectually 
destroyed  them. 

Arriving  at  Merced  I  interviewed  Mr.  J.  A.  Norvell,  the  editor  of  the 
Merced  Uxpress^  and  learned  from  him  that  but  little  damage  had  been 
done  in  that  locality  by  locusts  the  present  season.  He  informed  me  of 
a  new  colony  that  had  been  recently  started  near  the  foothills,  where  it 
was  rei)orted  the  locusts  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the  young 
fruit  trees.  Accordingly  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  colony,  and  found  that 
about  100  acres  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  had  been  either  partially  or 
completely  defoliated  by  the  locusts;  all  of  these  trees  had  been  set 
out  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  land  on  which  these  trees  were  growing 
had  been  previously  sown  to  wheat,  and  wheat  fields  were  on  every 
side.  Prune  and  pear  trees  had  suffered  the  most  from  the  ravages  of 
the  locusts ;  -pes^h  and  fig  trees  were  but  little  injured,  while  Eucalyptus 
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trees  were  untouched.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  locusts  had  also 
injured  cabbages,  tomatoes,  and  alfalfa.  I  noticed  that  the  rank  grass 
growing  in  wet  places  adjacent  to  the  defoliated  trees  gave  no  evidence 
of  having  been  attacked  by  the  locusts,  nor  did  I  see  any  of  them  upon 
it.  In  the  trees  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  adults  of  the  Devastating 
Locust  {Melanoplus  devastator  Scudd.),  but  did  not  find  any  of  their 
larvse  or  pupae.  I  was  informed  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  destroy 
the  locusts  or  to  protect  the  trees  and  plants  from  their  ravages,  except 
by  the  use  of  barnyard  fowls,  or  by  occasionally  driving  the  locusts  out 
of  the  trees  and  killing  them  with  shovels  or  other  instioiments. 

I  also  visited  the  Buhach  plantation,  where  the  locusts  were  so  abun- 
dant in  the  year  1885,  but  learned  from  the  foreman,  Mr.  Davis,  that 
tihey  had  not  appeared  in  large  numbers  the  present  season,  and  what 
few  had  appeared  were  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  bran  and  arsenic 
mixture  above  referred  to.  A  drive  over  this  and  neighboring  ranches 
failed  to  disclose  any  injury  to  trees  or  plants  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  locusts  the  present  season. 

From  Merced  I  proceeded  to  Sacramento,  and  on  the  way,  after  cross- 
ing the  Merced  Eiver  near  Livingston,  we  encountered  quite  large  flocks 
of  the  Yellow  Locust  {Trimerotropis  pseudofasciata  Scudd.);  and  this 
continued,  but  in  smaller  numbers,  until  we  reached  the  Tuolumne 
River  near  Modesto.  Next  to  the  Devastating  Locust,  this  species  was 
the  most  abundant  in  Merced  County  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and  was 
especially  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  grapevines  and  small  trees.  In 
the  present  locality  are  immense  grain-fields  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  farm  house  surrounded 
by  a  few  trees  and  grapevines;  still  I  could  not  discover  that  any  of 
these  trees  or  vines  had  been  injured  by  the  locusts. 

Arriving  at  Sacramento,  I  interviewed  Mr.  McClatchie,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Sacramento  Bee^  and  learned  from  him  that  the  locusts 
were  very  numerous  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Sacramento  County, 
Accordingly  I  went  out  to  Folsom,  where  I  spent  three  days  investigat- 
ing this  subject.  In  the  town  of  Folsom  very  little  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  locusts  the  present  season;  in  fact,  I  saw  only  one  orchard 
that  gave  evidence  of  having  been  visited  by  them.  To  the  northeast 
of  Folsom  are  large  vineyards  and  several  orchards  of  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  but  none  of  these  gave  any  evidence  of  having  been  attacked  to 
any  great  extent  by  locusts  the  present  season,  nor  could  I  learn  that 
the  locusts  had  been  there  in  large  numbers. 

These  vineyards  and  orchards  are  located  in  the  foothills  and  are 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  trees  and  small  bushes. 

I  went  as  far  eastward  as  Shingle  Springs,  in  Eldorado  County,  but 
could  not  learn  that  the  locusts  had  been  very  numerous  the  present 
season  in  any  portion  of  this  county.  West  of  Folsom  are  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  vineyard  and  orchards  that  had  been  attacked  by  the 
locusts  the  present  season^  and  in  one  of  the  vineyards  X  found  the  De- 
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vastating  Ix>ca8t8  still  present  in  immense  numbers ;  but  very  few  vines 
had  been  completely  defoliated  by  them^  and  the  green  grai>e8  were 
almost  untouched,  although  large  patches  of  the  green  bark  had  been 
gnawed  from  the  vines  by  the  locusts.  The  foreman  of  this  vineyard 
informed  me  that  he  had  not  used  the  bran  and  arsenic  mixture  for  fear 
of  ii\juring  the  sale  of  the  table  grapes;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  on  this  account,  since  the  sugar  or  molasses  used  in 
making  this  mixture  causes  the  arsenic  to  adhere  to  the  bran,  the  whole 
forming  a  compact  mass  which  is  not  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind. 
I  noticed  that  the  oak  and  pine  trees  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  vineyard  had  not  been  attacked  to  any  great  extent  by  thelocusts, 
and  in  a  piece  of  weeds  acyoining  this  vineyard  on  the  west  I  found 
very  few  adults  and  no  young  of  the  Devasting  Locust;  The  weeds 
along  the  sides  of  the  roads  in  this  vineyard  had  been  burned  off  when 
the  young  locusts  were  first  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  those 
that  had  hatched  out  in  such  places,  but  during  my  visit  to  the  vine- 
yard on  the  3d  of  August  I  found  several  young  of  the  Devasting  Lo- 
cust on  the  grape  vines  growing  next  to  the  roads,  indicating  that  the 
burning  process  had  not  been  entirely  effectuaL 

In  the  more  central  x)ortion  of  this  vineyard,  away  from  the  roads,  I 
did  not  find  any  of  these  young  locusts,  nor  did  I  find  in  such  places 
any  other  kind  than  the  Devastating  Locust.  I  was  informed  that 
these  locusts  came  into  the  vineyard  from  all  directions,  while  higher 
up  in  the  air  could  occasionally  be  seen  swarms  of  locusts,  presumably 
of  this  same  species,  which  were  going  westward. 

Among  deciduous  fruit  trees,  cherry  trees  appear  to  have  suffered 
most  from  the  attacks  of  the  locusts,  which  had  not  only  completely 
defoliated  them  but  had  also  eaten  out  the  dormant  buds.  Pear  trees 
had  also  been  completely  defoliated,  while  apple,  quince,  apricot,  prune, 
and  plum  trees  had  shared  a  similar  fate,  but  the  green  pears,  quinces, 
and  prunes  escaped  uninjured.  On  the  apricot  trees  large  patches  of 
green  bark  had  been  gnawed  away  by  the  locusts,  and  the  twigs  thus 
girdled  nearly  always  died.  Young  peach  trees  had  been  defoliated 
by  the  locusts,  but  the  leaves  of  the  older  trees  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tasteftil  to  them,  as  it  was  very  rare  to  see  a  peach  tree  over  6  feet 
high  that  had  been  completely  stripped.  On  such  trees  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  that  every  green  peach  had  been  eaten,  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  pits  being  left,  these  sometimes  still  clinging  to  the 
trees,  but  more  often  lying  upon  the  ground  beneath  thenu  Orange 
and  walnut  trees  and  English  Holly  were  completely  defoliated;  pine 
and  cypress  trees  were  slightly  eaten.  I  saw  several  Galifomia  palms 
( Washingtonia  filifera)  that  had  been  considerably  eaten  by  the  locusts. 
Egyptian  com  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  trees  that  had 
been  defoliated  by  the  locusts  escaped  untouched,  and  this  was  also  the 
case  with  several  mulberry  trees,  although  it  was  rex)orted  that  the 
locusts  fed  upon  tb^  fruit  of  this  tree.    Fig  tr^§s  ^so  were  but  littlQ 
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attacked  by  the  locusts,  although  rarely  in  the  case  of  young  trees  not 
only  the  leaves  but  also  the  ends  of  the  green  branches  were  devoured 
by  them.  I  saw  a  row  of  lig  trees  almost  surrounding  an  orchard  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees,  and  while  the  latter  had  be^n  nearly  defoliated 
by  the  locusts  the  fig  trees  were  almost  untouched.  It  was  also  re- 
X>orted  to  me  that  the  locusts  would  not  attack  the  figs  upon  the  trees. 

The  above-mentioned  orchard  and  vineyard  were  nearly  surrounded 
by  wheat  fields  and  pastures,  while  but  a  few  miles  east  of  them  and 
separated  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills  is  a  number  of  small  vineyards 
and  orchards  that  had  not  been  touched  by  the  locusts.  These  latter 
vineyards  and  orchards  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  woods.  Thus 
it  appeared  that  orchards  and  vineyai'ds  located  in  the  vicinity  of  grain 
fields  suffered  more  from  the  attack  of  the  Devastating  Locusts  than  did 
those  situated  in  the  woodsy  and  this  observation  was  frequently  veri- 
fied during  the  remainder  of  my  investigations  into  this  subject.  There 
appears  to  be  something  about  a  grain  field  that  is  very  attractive  to 
the  locusts  while  they  are  on  the  wing  high  in  the  air;  it  may  be  the 
bright  glistening  of  the  sun  upon  the  yellow  straw  that  attracts  their 
eyes.  At  one  place  in  San  Joaquin  County  the  road  had  been  covered 
with  straw  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  and  in  driving  over 
this  in  the  middle  of  the  day  I  noticed  that  hundreds  of  the  Devastating 
Locust  were  resting  ui>on  the  straw,  but  none,  or  only  a  very  few  were 
to  be  found  upon  the  bare  ground  near  it.  I  was  informed  by  several 
persons  who  had  witnessed  the  coming  of  these  locusts  that  the  large 
Bwarms  would  always  ahght  in  a  grain  field,  and  from  this  point  they 
spread  in  all  directions  to  the  adjacent  orchards  and  vineyards.  My  own 
observations  confirmed  this  fEu^t,  since  in  nearly  every  instance  the  trees 
around  the  edges  of  an  orchard  had  been  injured  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  locusts  than  had  those  in  the  more  central  portion.  Li  several  in- 
stances I  saw  small  orchards  which  were  located  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  Devastating  Locust,  but  separated  from 
them  by  trees  and  small  bushes,  and  yet  the  trees  in  such  orchards  had 
scarcely  been  attacked  by  the  locusts,  while  orchards  located  30  miles 
distant,  but  surrounded  by  wheat  fields,  had  been  almost  completely 
defoliated  by  locusts  which  had  evidently  hatched  out  in  the  breeding 
grounds  referred  to. 

From  Folsom  I  returned  to  Sacramento  and  interviewed  Hon.  Edwin 
F.  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  from  him  I  learned  that  the  locusts  were  very  niunerous  in  certain 
portions  of  San  Joaquin  County.  I  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to 
Lodi,  where  I  met  Dr.  £.  Armstrong,  a  prominent  orchardist  of  that 
region,  who  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  this  subject,  and 
also  showed  me  over  that  iK)rtion  of  San  Joaquin  County  that  had  suf- 
fered most  from  the  attacks  of  the  locusts.  Here  the  cx)nditions  were 
practically  the  same  as  I  had  found  them  existing  in  Sacramento 
Oonnty.    The  orchards  which  had  suffered  most  were  surrounded  by 
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wheat  fields;  the  locusts  were  reported  to  have  come  into  them  from 
all  directions,  while  others  high  in  air  were  moving  to  the  westward. 
Almond  trees  had  been  almost  completely  defoliated ;  in  many  instances 
the  outer  part  of  the  nuts  had  been  devoured,  and  more  rarely  the 
hard  shell  of  the  three-fourths  grown  nuts  had  been  eaten  through  and 
the  kernels  devoured.  A  few  large  peach  trees  were  scattered  through 
the  almond  orchard,  but  these  ha<l  scarcely  been  attacked  by  the  lo- 
custs. Pear  trees  had  been  completely,  and  locust  trees  nearly,  defoli- 
ated by  them. 

I  went  as  far  eastward  as  Valley  Springs,  in  Calaveras  County,  but 
did  not  find  any  other  locality  where  the  locusts  had  been  unusually 
abundant  and  destructive  the  present  season. 

From  Lodi  I  went  to  Marysville  and  interviewed  Mr.  G.  W.  Harney, 
President  of  the  Yuba  County  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  learned  from 
him  that  the  locusts  had  been  quite  destructive  to  some  young  fruit  trees 
and  grapevines  in  the  southern  partof  that  county.  Accordingly,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Harney  I  visited  the  locality  referred  to,  and  found  that 
the  trees  and  vines  had  been  planted  out  less  than  a  year  ago;  many  of 
them  bore  evidence  of  having  been  attacked,  but  only  a  very  few  of 
them  had  been  completely  defoliated.  Mr.  Harney  informed  me  that 
when  the  locusts  first  began  to  appear  in  destructive  numbers  he  had 
several  hundred  circulars  printed,  giving  directions  for  making  and  ap- 
plying the  bran  and  arsenic  mixture  above  referred  to,  and  these  circuh^ 
he  distributed  to  nearly  all  of  the  fruit  growers  in  the  county;  as  a  result, 
this  mixture  was  largely  used  in  those  localities  where  the  locusts  made 
their  appearance  in  destructive  numbers,  and  proved  very  effectual  in 
destroying  them.  We  visited  XK)rtions  of  the  county,  distant  about  15 
miles  from  Marysville,  but  did  not  find  any  other  locality  that  had  suf- 
fered from  locust  attacks. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  visiting  various  portions  of  Sutter 
County,  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Kells,  the  president,  and  Hon. 
H.  P.  Stabler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sutter  County  Board  of  Horti- 
culture; Mr.  Cutts,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Marysville,  and 
owner  of  a  large  orchard  in  Sutter  County,  also  accompanied  us.  We 
visited  a  large  portion  of  the  northeastern  part  of  this  county,  but 
found  only  one  locality  where  the  locusts  had  appeared  in  destructive 
numbers  the  present  season.  This  was  in  an  orchard  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees,  several  of  which  bore  evidence  of  having  been  attacked, 
although  none  of  the  trees  had  been  completely  defoliated.  The  owner 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  use  of  the  bran  and  arsenic  mixture  and 
this  had  eflfectually  destroyed  the  locusts  before  they  had  materially 
injured  his  trees.  The  next  day,  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Harney, 
I  visited  portions  of  Butte  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oroville.  I  did 
not  see  any  indication  of  locust  attack  in  this  city,  nor  could  I  learn 
that  the  locusts  had  appeared  there  in  destructive  numbers  the  present 
season.    A  few  miles  west  of  Oroville  several  small  orchards  had  been 
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planted  out  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  a  few  acres  of  these  trees  had 
been  completely  deibliated  by  the  locusts.  I  learned  that  when  the  lat- 
ter appeared  upon  the  trees  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  stop  their 
ravages.  They  had  also  appeared  in  large  numbers  upon  the  young 
trees  in  the  adjoining  orchards,  but  had  been  destroyed  by  the  bran  and 
arsenic  mixture  that  had  been  put  out  when  the  locusts  first  made  their 
appearance.  We  also  visited  a  certain  locality  about  8  miles  south  of 
Oroville,  where  a  large  tract  of  land  had  recently  been  set  out  to  fruit 
trees;  here  but  little  damage  had  been  occasioned  by  locusts. 

From  Oroville  I  went  by  stage  to  Biggs,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Butte  County;  the  country  passed  through  was  mostly  bare  pasture 
lands,  where  very  few  locusts  of  any  kind  were  seen.  From  Biggs  I 
took  the  train  to  Eedding,  in  Shasta  County,  and  interviewed  several 
persons  there;  from  them  I  learned  that  locusts  had  not  appeared  in 
large  numbers  in  that  locality  the  present  year,  nor  could  I  learn  that 
they  had  been  at  all  numerous  in  this  State  north  of  Bedding.  I 
learned,  however,  that  several  small  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Cotton- 
wood, in  the  southern  part  of  Shasta  County,  had  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  locusts.  Accordingly  I  returned  to  Cottonwood  and  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  a  day  in  that  vicinity,  and  found  that  the  injury 
to  the  orchards  occasioned  by  locusts  was  slight,  there  being  but  few 
orchards  in  that  locality  and  these  very  small  ones.  This  completed 
my  observations  in  the  field,  and  I  returned  to  Los  Angeles  by  way  of 
San  Francisco.  At  the  latter  place  I  visited  the  Academy  of  ITatural 
Sciences  and  obtained  the  names  of  the  birds  and  plants  referred  to  in 
the  subsequent  pages  of  this  report. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  year  1885,  the  species  of  locust  that  had  pro- 
duced the  greatest  amount  of  injury  the  present  season  is  the  Devas- 
tating or  California  Locust  (Melanoplm  devastator  Scudd.).  These 
always  have  a  small  blunt  spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  between 
the  front  legs,  and  the  hind  or  under  wings  are  wholly  hyaline  or  glassy. 
The  colors  vary  to  a  considerable  degree;  in  normally  marked  individ- 
uals the  ground  color  is  dark  gray,  and  there  is  a  blackish  stripe  along 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  several  black  spots  on  the  front  wings,  and  a 
series  of  black  marks  on  the  hind  thighs,  but  in  a  few  individuals  the 
ground  color  is  a  very  pale  yellowish,  and  the  black  markings  above 
referred  to  are  very  indistinct  or  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 
These  pale  individuals  belonged  to  both  sexes  and  are  doubtless  imma- 
ture specimens,  which  later  in  the  season  will  acquire  the  normal  black 
markings  of  the  other  and  more  mature  form.  I  submitted  specimens 
of  these  pale-colored  individuals  to  Professor  Riley,  who  wrote  me  that 
they  belonged  to  Melanoplus  devastator^  and  he  also  referred  the  darkly 
marked  specimens  to  the  same  species.  Both  of  these  forms  have  the 
hind  tibiae,  or  shins,  of  a  bluish  color,  but  I  found  associated  with  them, 
both  in  the  breeding  grounds  and  also  among  those  that  had  migrated 
to  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  a  form  which  resembled  them  in  colors 
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aud  markings,  except  that  the  hind  tibiae  were  of  a  light  reddish  color. 
All  the  specimens  that  I  captured  of  this  red-legged  form  are  females, 
and  Professor  Biley  writes  me  that  he  is  unable  without  the  male  to 
decide  to  what  species  they  belong.  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  sim- 
ply constitute  a  color  variety  of  Melancplus  devastator j  since  such  varie- 
ties are  known  to  occur  among  several  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
found  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  These  three  forms,  which,  as 
above  stated,  probably  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  were  the 
only  spine-breasted  locusts  with  long  wings  that  I  met  with  during  my 
investigations.  I  also  found  two  or  three  species  of  spine-breasted 
locusts  with  short  wings,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pezotettix;  but  these 
were  mostly  found  in  the  dry  pastures,  and  only  in  limited  numbers. 

Among  the  spineless-breasted  locusts,  the  species  I  met  with  the  most 
often  is  the  Ked- winged  Locust  ((Edipoda  venusta  Stal.);  this  I  found 
in  almost  every  locality  visited,  but  never  in  large  numbers.  The  next 
most  abundant  species,  and  one  of  the  largest  found  in  this  State,  is  the 
IHssosteira  spurcata  of  Scudder;  this  is  more  local  in  its  distribution 
than  the  preceding  species,  and  is  usually  found  in  dry  pasture  lands, 
sometimes  occurring  in  quite  large  numbers.  The  male  of  this  species 
is  much  darker  colored  than  the  female,  and  has  a  curious  habit  of  hov- 
ering in  the  air  for  several  minutes  at  a  distance  of  16  or  18  inches  above 
the  female. 

The  Pellucid-winged  Locust  (Camnula  pellucida  Scudd.,  of  which 
(Edipoda  atrox  Scudd.  is  a  synonym),  which  was  reported  as  being  very 
destructive  during  several  successive  years  in  the  past  in  Sierra  Valley, 
lying  partly  in  Sierra  and  partly  in  Pimas  counties,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  I  met  with  at  only  one  place;  this 
was  on  an  open  hillside  in  Calaveras  County,  August  8,  but  they  were 
not  at  all  abundant,  and  I  saw  only  about  two  dozen  specimens  in  an 
hour's  search.  I  dissected  several  of  the  females,  and  the  ovaries  con- 
tained nearly  fully  formed  eggs.  Several  other  species  of  spineless- 
breasted  locusts  were  also  met  with,  but  these  were  so  few  in  number 
that  no  further  mention  of  them  need  be  made  at  the  present  time. 

BBEEDINa  GBOTJNDS  OF  THE  DEVASTATINa  LOCUST. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  seems  to  be  known  concerning  the 
early  stages  of  the  Devastating  Locust.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  published  notice  stating  that  any  observer  had  seen  these  locusts 
paired,  or  had  observed  the  females  laying  their  eggs,  or  had  found  the 
eggs  of  this  sx>ecies.  During  the  present  investigation  I  paid  especial 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject  Although  repeatedly  sought  for, 
I  never  found  any  of  the  young  of  this  species  in  the  more  central  portion 
of  cultivated  orchards  and  vineyards,  nor  in  grain  fields  that  had  been 
plowed  and  seeded  less  than  a  year  previously.  I  also  did  not  find 
them  in  thickly  wooded  land  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  small 
trees  and  bushes,  nor  ux>on  the  tops  or  the  steep  sides  of  high  hills, 
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nor  yet  in  the  low  wet  grass  laods.  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  and  amoDg  the  foothills  bordering  them  on  the  ea^t  it 
was  only  upon  land  on  which  grew  a  certain  kind  of  weed  that  I  foand 
the  young  of  this  locust.  I  submitted  specimens  of  fliis  weed  to  Mrs. 
Dr.  Brandegee,  the  Botanist  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  our  best  authority  upon  the  plants  of  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  she  identified  it  as  the  Hemizonia  virgata^  vulgarly  kuown 
as  "tarweed,"  from  the  sticky  exudations  which  cover  the  entire 
plant.  It  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  than  2  feet,  the  stem  is  slen- 
der, and  sometimes  bears  several  small  lateral  branches,  the  leaves  are 
small,  narrow,  and  dark  green^  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  stem  is 
of  a  whitish,  somewhat  silvery  color.  It  bears  at  the  tips  of  its  branches 
yellowish  composite  flowers,  which  seldom  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ^  the  leaves  on  the  upper  portion  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  plant  is  said  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  be  either  an  annual  or 
a  biennial. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  counties  and 
also  in  portions  of  Calaveras  and  Eldorado  counties  that  I  visited,  it 
was  rare  to  find  a  patch  of  these  weeds  in  which  the  young  of  the  Dev- 
astating Locust  were  not  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  extremely  rare  to  find  the  young  of  these  locusts  in 
places  where  none  of  these  weeds  grew.  I  found  both  these  weeds 
and  the  young  locusts  along  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  also  upon  un- 
plowed  land  about  the  orchards  and  vineyards.  They  were  also  some- 
times present  in  fields  of  volunteer  or  self-sown  grain  that  had  not  been 
plowed  for  over  a  year,  but  were  most  abundant  in  the  pasture  lands 
among  the  foothills.  Here  they  usually  occurred  in  the  narrow  valleys 
or  depressions  lying  between  the  hills,  sometimes  extending  some  dis- 
tance  up  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  but  never  high  up  on  the  sides  of  very 
st^ep  hills,  nor  on  the  tops  of  hills,  nor  yet  among  the  thick  underbrush 
wherever  this  might  occur.  Among  the  foothills  of  Calaveras  County, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Burson,  I  found  a  field  of  these  weeds 
covering  60  or  80  acres  of  land,  and  among  the  weeds  were  both  adults 
and  young  of  the  Devastating  Locust  in  large  numbers.  I  was  informed 
by  a  party  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  field  that  the  young  locusts 
had  been  extremely  abundant  there  eariy  in  the  season,  and  that  in  the 
month  of  May  he  saw  a  large  swarm  of  the  winged  locusts  take  flight 
and  disappear  to  the  westward;  it  was  rex>orted  to  me  that  about  this 
time  the  locusts  were  first  observed  to  come  into  the  orchards  in  cer- 
tain i>ortion8  of  San  Joaquin  County,  lying  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  swarm  was  said  to  have  taken;  so  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the 
large  swarms  of  locusts  that  swept  down  upon  the  above-named  county 
the  present  season  hatched  out  in  this  and  neighboring  fields  of  tarweeds. 

I  dissected  a  large  number  of  the  adult  females  of  the  Devastating 
Locust  which  I  found  in  this  field  and  examined  the  ovaries,  but  in 
none  of  them  did  I  find  any  eggs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development, 
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nor  did  I  see  any  of  these  locusts  i)aired,nor  were  any  engaged  in  lay- 
ing their  eggs.  On  the  10th  of  August,  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  V.  M. 
Hudson,  of  Acampo,  and  one  of  his  hired  men,  I  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  searching  for  the  eggs  of  this  locust  in  the  above- 
mentioned  and  neighboring  fields  of  tarweeds,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  any.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  further  fact  that  whUe 
studying  this  and  other  species  of  locusts  in  Merced  County  in  the 
year  1886  I  neither  saw  the  Devastating  Locusts  paired  nor  did  I  ob- 
serve them  laying  their  eggs  during  all  the  time  that  I  observed  them, 
extending  from  the  first  week  in  June  to  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
that  I  did  not  witness  either  of  these  operations  during  the  present  in- 
vestigation which  extended  over  the  first  three  weeks  in  August,  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  this  species  is  single  brooded  and  that  the  eggs 
are  laid  some  time  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  probably  not  before  the 
month  of  October.  All  the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  these  locusts 
hatch  out  very  early  in  the  spring.  Several  intelligent  observers  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  seen  the  young  locusts  in  immense  numbers 
early  in  April  and  that  these  began  to  acquire  wings  early  in  May. 
The  following  from  the  Folsam  Weekly  Telegraph  of  May  9, 1891,  in- 
dicates how  early  in  the  year  these  locusts  appeared  in  that  locality  the 
present  season : 

GRASSHOPPERS  COMING. 

Grasshoppers  have  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.  They  seemed  to  come 
suddenly  and  from  where  no  one  knows.  Millions  of  them  are  destroying  everything 
they  can  get  hold  of,  and  considerable  alarm  is  felt  over  their  appearance  and  the 
result  of  their  visit.  They  came  too  late  to  do  any  great  amount  of  damage  to  the 
hay  crop,  which  is  nearly  all  in.  Other  things  wiU  surely  suffer  unless  they  disap- 
pear. Those  that  are  here  are,  from  what  we  can  learn,  very  small,  but  they  are 
voracious  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  already.  A  few  years  ago  they  vis- 
ited the  State  and  caused  great  damage.  There  was  no  way  to  combat  them.  We 
hope  the  alarming  reports  regarding  them  are  exaggerated. 

The  editor  of  the  "Telegraph''  informed  me  that  he  sent  the  above  as 
a  telegram  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  the  5th  of  May,  which  would  put 
the  coming  of  the  locusts  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  one  given 
above. 

Hatching  out  so  early  in  the  season  and  acquiring  wings  as  early  as 
the  month  of  May,  it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  these  locusts 
should  not  become  fully  matured  and  deposit  their  eggs  until  nearly  six 
months  later  in  the  season.  The  fact,  however,  that  among  the  migrat- 
ing swarms  I  found  very  pale-colored  specimens  that  had  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  mature  to  attain  their  normal  dark  coloring  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  August,  indicates  that  the  species  is  very  slow  in 
maturing  even  after  acquiring  wings.  The  destructive  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Locust  {Melanoplus  spretm  Uhler),  which  has  as  yet  never  been 
found  in  this  State,  is  known  to  be  single  brooded  in  its  permanent 
breeding  grounds. 
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In  Los  Angeles  County,  on  tlie  20tli  of  September  of  the  present 
year,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Dijvastating  Locusts  united  in  coition ;  this  was 
the  only  pair  I  saw  in  a  five-hours'  search  in  a  locality  where  these 
locusts  were  quite  abundant.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note  book  that 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1888, 1  also  saw  a  pair  of  locusts  belonging  to  a 
closely  related,  but  apparently  unnamed  species  united  in  coition. 

On  page  21  of  Insect  Life,  Vol.  iv,  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  one  of  the 
agents  of  this  Division,  in  referring  to  the  Devastating  Locust,  says: 
"This  species  also  occurs  in  two  forms,  viz,  small  and  large,  being  the 
spring  and  MI  broods,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  decide  from 
specimens  in  collections.'^  This  supposition,  however,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts,  since  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  present  year  I  col- 
lected both  large  and  small  specimens  of  this  species  in  Sacramento 
County;  the  smallest  specimens  measure<l  only  16  millimeters  (about 
three-fifths  of  an  inch)  from  front  of  head  to  tip  of  abdomen,  while  the 
larger  specimens,  which  were  captured  in  the  same  h)cality  as  the  smaller 
ones,  measured  25  millimeters  (equal  to  1  inch)  in  length.  Specimens 
representing  both  sizes,  as  well  as  others  of  every  intermediate  grade, 
were  submitted  to  Professor  Biley,  who  referred  all  of  them  to  the 
above  species,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ther  proper  identification. 

All  the  facts  therefore  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Devastating  Locust 
is  normally  single-brooded,  and  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

Although  I  saw  both  the  adults  and  the  young  of  the  Devastating 
Locusts  feeding  upon  the  tarweeds  in  the  large  field  near  Burson,  re- 
ferred to  above,  still  they  had  not  completely  devoured  these  weeds, 
which  were  still  green  and  growing.  Immediately  adjoining  this  field 
on  the  west  was  about  half  an  acre  of  plants  of  HosacUia  glabra  that 
had  been  completely  defoliated,  presumably  by  these  locusts;  I  did  not 
lind  any  young  of  the  Devastating  Locust  among  these  defoliated  plants. 
These  were  the  only  wild  plants  I  saw  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
had  been  completely  defoliated  by  these  locusts. 

North  of  Sacramento  I  did  not  again  meet  with  this  tarweed;  but  in 
Yuba,  Butte,  and  Tehama  counties  it  is  replaced  by  a  viscid,  glandular 
plant,  which  Mrs.  Brandegee  identified  as  Layia  glandulosa.  This  is  a 
low  growing,  loosely  branched  annual,  which  never  exceeds  a  foot  in 
height;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  the  composite  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  dark  yellow  center;  the  entire  plant  bears  numerous  short,  stiff 
hairs. 

I  found  this  plant  growing  on  the  sides  of  low  hills  or  on  the  high 
mesa  land,  and  when  found  in  large  numbers  it  was  nearly  always  ac- 
companied by  the  young  as  well  as  by  the  adults  of  the  Devastating 
Locust;  and  in  the  above-named  region  I  did  not  find  any  of  the  young 
of  this  locust  except  in  places  where  this  weed  grew. 

One  of  the  most  common  weeds  I  met  with  growing  in  the  dry  pas- 
tare  lands  and  in  the  open  foothiJl  region  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  San 
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Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  extending  from  Tehama  County  on 
the  north  to  Merced  County  on  the  south,  is  a  low-growing,  much- 
branched,  pubescent,  whitish  plant,  which  Mrs.  Brandegee  informs  me 
is  Eremocarpus  setigerusy  sometimes  known  as  *^  turkey-feed,'^  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  turkeys  are  very  fond  of  it.  This  plant  was  present 
in  almost  every  locality  that  I  visited,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  De- 
vastating Locusts  feeding  upon  it,  nor  were  the  young  of  this  locust 
ever  found  upon  these  plants,  nor  among  them  except  when  the  latter 
grew  in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  plants  referred  to 
above.  The  "  turkey-feed  ^  plants  evidently  had  no  attraction  for  these 
locusts,  which  appear  to  prefer  plants  of  a  viscid  or  sticky  nature. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that,  in  certain  localities  wliich  I  did  not  visit, 
the  Devastating  Locust  may  breed  among  other  kinds  of  weeds  than  the 
two  referred  to  above,  but  the  fact  that  I  found  the  young  of  this  locust 
in  almost  every  patch  of  these  weeds  of  any  considerable  size,  taken  in 
connection  witli  the  other  fact  that  I  very  seldom  found  the  young 
locusts  except  in  places  where  these  weeds  grew,  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  locust  chooses  patches  of  these  weeds  in  which  to  breed. 

CAUSE  OP  THE  LOCUST  BAVA.GES. 

The  region  of  country  in  this  State  that  suflfered  most  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Devastating  Locust  the  present  season  is  comprised  in  the 
three  counties  of  Placer,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin.  In  certain 
portions  of  these  counties  it  was  reported  by  several  observers  that  the 
locusts  came  from  the  eastward  in  large  swarms,  not  all  at  once,  but  in 
two  or  three  separate  swarms  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  apart 
From  what  has  already  been  written  it  is  almost  certain  that  these 
large  swarms  hatched  out  in  the  open  pasture  lands  among  the  foot- 
hills in  the  eastern  part  of  Sacramento  County,  and  also  in  the  western 
portion  ot  Eldorado,  Amador,  and  Calaveras  counties,  in  places  over- 
grown with  tarweeds. 

The  fact  that  these  locusts  do  not  appear  in  destructive  numbers 
every  season  has  led  some  persons  to  believe  that  these  insects — ^like 
the  misnamed  Seventeen-year  Locust  of  the  East  (Cicada  septendecim 
Linn.) — ^pass  several  years  in  the  larva  state,  but  of  course  such  is  not 
at  all  the  case ;  and  if  the  facts  were  known  it  would  evidently  be  found 
that  these  locusts  migrate  to  the  orchards  and  vineyards  every  year, 
but  not  always  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  attention.  It  appears 
to  be  a  settled  fact,  however,  that  the  years  in  which  they  have  been 
present  in  destructive  numbers  in  the  region  designated  above  were  in 
seasons  when  there  had  been  little  or  no  late  rains  in  the  spring  and 
when  there  had  been  heavy  and  long  continued  rains  the  previous 
spring.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  a  spring  of  long- 
continued  and  late  rains,  followed  by  one  in  which  very  little  rain  &lls, 
in  order  to  produce  an  unusual  number  of  the  locusts.  These  condi- 
tions existed  in  the  years  1884  and  1885,  and  again  in  1890  and  1891, 
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and  we  find  that  the  locusts  were  unusually  abundant  and  destructive 
in  the  year  1885  and  again  in  1891. 

To  give  any  rational  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  would  require 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  early  stages  of  this  insect  than 
we  at  present  possess.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  the  long- 
continued  and  late  rains  retard  the  hatching  of  the  young  locusts,  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  such  an  abundance  of  vegetation  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  locusts  would  remain  upon  the  breeding  grounds 
the  entire  season  and  would  deposit  their  eggs  in  these  grounds  late  in 
the  feJl ;  thus  a  much  greater  number  of  eggs  would  be  dejKisited  in  the 
breeding  grounds  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  season  been 
dry  and  the  majority  of  the  locusts  migrated  from  the  breeding  grounds 
before  their  eggs  had  been  dei)osited.  The  following  season  being  a 
dry  one  there  would  not  be  abundance  of  vegetation,  and  the  eggs  in 
the  breeding  grounds  would  naturally  hatch  out  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  immense  numbers  of  locusts  produced  would  soon  re- 
duce the  scanty  vegetation  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  very 
anxious  to  migrate  to  new  fields  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  wings. 
And  this  would  account  for  the  immense  swarms  that  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  this  region,  and  would  also  account  for  the  fact  of  their  not 
occurring  every  season. 

While  these  locusts  have  been  observed  to  migrate  in  swarms  from 
their  breeding  grounds,  no  person  has  ever  seen  them  returning  to  these 
grounds  again,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  they  never  do  so.  The 
eggs  of  these  migrating  swarms  are  doubtless  deposited  in  cultivated 
lands,  and  the  subsequent  plowing  and  harrowing  of  these  lands  evi- 
dently destroys  the  eggs.  Thus  the  species  must  depend  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  upon  the  comparatively  few  individuals  that  remain 
ui>on  the  breeding  grounds  throughout  the  season,  or  at  least  until 
the  egg-laying  season  has  passed  by. 

Several  different  i)ersons  living  in  the  locust-infested  district  stated 
to  me  that  the  earlier-migrating  swarms  of  Devastating  Locusts  had 
deposited  their  eggs  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  orchards,  and  that  they 
had  seen  the  young  of  these  locusts  in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
Questioned  closely,  they  all  admitted  that  they  had  not  seen  the  locusts 
in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs,  nor  could  they  refer  me  to  a  single 
person  who  had  seen  them  thus  engaged;  but  the  fact  that  they  had 
found  .what  they  believed  were  the  young  of  these  locusts  in  the  local- 
ities mentioned,  led  them  to  believe  that  the  earlier  broods  had  depos- 
ited their  eggs  in  such  situations.  I  took  especial  pains  to  investigate 
each  of  these  reports,  but  found  that  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the 
young  locusts  observed  belong  to  the  destructive  migrating  species. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  belong  to  the  young  of  the  spineless- 
breasted  locusts,  but  in  one  instance  the  adults  of  one  of  the  short- 
winged  locusts,  the  Pezotettix  enigma  Scudd,  were  mistaken  for  the 
young  of  the  Devastating  lA>ciists;  th^se  short- winged  locusts  have  ft 
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gfHne  in  the  middle  of  their  breast,  between  the  legs  compo»ng  the  front 
pair,  in  this  reApect  resembling  the  yonng  of  the  Devastating  Locnst; 
and  although  fully  developed  their  wings  do  not  cover  thebasalhalf  of  tiie 
hind  body  or  abdomen,  thus  giving  them  the  fedse  appearance  of  being 
yonng  locnsts.  From  the  yoong  of  the  Devastating  Locust  they  can 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  never  possessing  the  conspicuous  whitish 
spot  found  near  the  base  of  the  wings;  and  if  the  wings  are  more  at- 
tentively examined  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  short- winged  Pezoiettix 
the  nerves  of  the  lower  half  of  each  wing  extend  nearly  paraUel  with 
the  lower  margin  of  the  wing,  whereas  in  the  young  of  the  Devastating 
Locust  the  veins  run  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
wings.  These  characters  will  enable  the  most  casual  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish the  young  of  the  Devastating  Locust  firom  any  of  the  short- 
winged  locusts  known  to  me  to  occur  in  this  State. 

NATUBAL  ENEMIES. 

During  my  visits  to  those  i>ortions  of  the  State  that  had  sufficed 
most  firom  the  attacks  of  the  locusts,  I  was  struck  with  the  almost  at- 
tire absence  of  insectivorous  birds  and  insects.  Of  course  every  col- 
lector of  insects  in  this  State  is  aware  of  the  &ct  that  in  the  month  of 
August  insect  life  is  less  abundant  in  the  valleys  than  it  is  at  almost 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  and  this  may  also  account  for  the  scar- 
city of  insectivorous  birds  in  the  valleys  during  this  time  of  year. 

Probably  the  bird  that  renders  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  horticul- 
turists in  the  way  of  destroying  locusts  is  the  Arkansas  Kingbird  (I^- 
rannus  vertioalis  Say),  also  known  as  the  Arkansas  Fly-catcher,  and  lo- 
cally as  the  Bee-bird  firom  its  reputed  habit  of  occasionally  feeding  upon 
Honey  Bees.  Near  the  town  of  Clements,  in  San  Joaquin  County,  I  saw 
a  pair  of  these  birds  x>erched  in  a  tall  cottonwood  tree  that  grew  along 
the  edge  of  the  Mokelumne  Biver.  This  tree  stood  some  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  proper,  and  just  back  of  it,  and  still  £Ehrther  fipom 
the  river  rose  a  high  bluff,  the  sides  of  which  were  almost  perpendicu- 
lar. At  certain  intervals  the  Devastating  Locusts  would  rise  fix)m  the 
ground  along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  proceed  to  fly  over  these  blufis, 
but  when  nearly  opposite  the  tree  upon  which  the  Kingbirds  were 
perched,  one  of  these  birds  would  dart  forward,  seize  the  locust,  and 
return  to  the  tree  again  to  devour  its  victim.  During  the  few  mo- 
ments that  I  watched  this  pair  they  captured  quite  a  large  number  of 
the  locusts,  always  returning  to  the  same  tree  to  feed  upon  them.  In 
the  American  Naturalist  for  August,  1869,  Mr.  Robert  Eidgway,  the 
well-known  ornithologist,  makes  the  statement  that  a  specimen  of  this 
Kingbird,  which  he  kept  in  a  cage,  devoured  120  locusts  in  a  single 
day.  Were  these  birds  at  all  numerous,  it  is  evident  that  they  would 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  locusts  in  the  course  of  a  single  sea- 
son; but,  unfortunately,  they  were  only  occasionally  seen  in  any  of  the 
localities  that  I  visited. 
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Another  bird  that  also  preys  upon  locusts  is  the  California  Shrike 
(Tjanius  ludovicianns  gambeli  Bidg.),  locally  known  as  Butcher-bird, 
from  its  habit  ol  impaling  insects,  small  birds,  lizards,  etc.,  on  almost 
any  sharp-pointed,  thorn-like  object  within  its  reach.  At  several  dif- 
ferent places  I  saw  one  of  these  birds  fly  to  the  ground,  seize  a 
locust,  and  return  to  its  former  i)erch  to  feed  upon  its  victim;  but  fre- 
quently it  would  impale  the  locust  ux>on  some  sharp-pointed  object  and 
leave  it  there  to  die.  The  sharp  barbs  of  a  barbed  wire  fence  were 
frequently  used  by  these  birds  for  impaling  the  locusts  upon,  and  in 
driving  along  one  of  these  fences  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  at 
short  intervals  one  of  the  locusts  thus  impaled.  Unlike  the  Arkansas 
Kingbird,  which  invariably  captures  the  locusts  while  upon  the  wing, 
this  Shrike  appears  to  attack  them  only  upon  the  ground.  Its  habit  of 
impaling  them  upon  sharp-pointed  objects  would  allow  of  its  destroying 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  locusts  in  a  day.  Unfortunately,  this 
bird  is  not  abundant  in  any  portion  of  the  locust-infested  region. 

These  two  were  the  only  birds  that  I  saw  capture  and  feed  upon 
locusts,  but  Mr.  Walter  E.  Bryant,  the  Ornithologist  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  names  of  these 
birds,  informs  me  that  he  has  found  locusts  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
following  California  birds:  Great  Homed  Owl  (Btibo  virginidnvs 
Gmelin);  BuirovnngO'wl  (Speotytocuniculariahi/pogceaBoixap.)'^  Spar- 
row Hawk  {Falco  sparverixis  Linn.);  Koad-funner  (Oeococcyx  California 
anus  Lesson) ;  and  Western  Lark  Finch  (Chandestes  grammcLcus  strigatus 
Swainson). 

While  investigating  the  locust  plague  in  Merced  County  for  the  De- 
partment in  the  year  1885, 1  saw  three  other  birds  feeding  upon  locusts; 
these  were:  Bullock's  Oriole  (Icterus  bullocMi  Swainson);  California 
8ong-sparrow  (Melospiza  fasciata  samuelis  Baird),  and  another  undeter- 
mined species  somewhat  larger  than  the  latter,  and  having  a  conspicu- 
ous patch  of  red  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

The  Burrowing  Owl  was  quite  frequently  seen,  occurring  in  and  about 
the  burrows  of  the  California  Ground  Squirrel  {Spermophilus  grammurtis 
beecheyi  Bichardson).  These,  however,  were  most  abundant  in  the  dry, 
level  plains,  where  but  few  locusts  occurred .  The  other  birds  mentioned 
above  were  occasionally  met  with,  but  were  not  at  all  numerous  in  the 
locust-infested  regions. 

Of  the  smaller  animals,  I  have  seen  the  Western  Fence-lizard  (Seel- 
oporus  occidentalis  Baird-Girard)  catch  and  devour  locusts.  This  lizard 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Swift.  This  and  allied  species  are 
quite  coBMuonly  found  all  over  the  locust-infested  regions  and  doubtless 
destroy  a  large  number  of  the  locusts. 

Among  predaceous  insects,  the  species  which  probably  destroys  the 
greater  number  of  locusts,  and  the  one  most  frequently  met  with,  is  a 
medium-sized,  wholly  black  wasp  known  as  Priononyx  atrata  St.  Farg. 
This  wasp  digs  its  burrow  in  the  earth,  usually  in  loose  sandy  soil,  and 
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provisioDsit  with  locusts  which  she  catches  while  on  the  wing  and  stu- 
pefies them  by  rei>eatedly  thrusting  her  sting  into  their  bodies,  the  point 
selected  for  thus  stinging  them  being  in  nearly  every  instance  the  und^** 
side  of  the  thorax  between  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs.  After  being  stung 
a  few  times  the  locust  becomes  motionless,  and  the  wasp  gets  astride 
of  her  victim,  seizes  it  by  the  antennae,  and  drags  it  to  her  burrow, 
occasionally  leaving  it  and  going  oflfin  search  of  her  burrow;  after  find- 
ing it  she  again  returns  to  the  locust  and  drags  it  along  by  the  antennae 
as  before.  After  it  is  safely  landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  the 
wasp  deposits  one  or  more  eggs  upon  it,  then  comes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  burrow  and  with  her  fore  feet  scratches  the  burrow  full  of  earth, 
somewhat  as  a  dog  would  do.  All  of  her  movements  are  very  rapid,  and 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  her  idle,  being  almost  the  whole  time,  at  least 
during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  day,  engaged  in  searching  for  or  drag- 
ging along  and  burying  the  locusts.  1  frequently  saw  one  of  these 
wasps  thus  dragging  along  a  locust,  and  although  other  species  of 
locusts  were  present  she  always  selected  a  Devastating  Locust  for  her 
victim. 

I  also  saw  another  kind  of  wasp,  known  as  Polistes  variatus  Gresson, 
feeding  upon  a  recently  killed  Devastating  Locust,  while  several  other 
specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  wasp  were  busily  looking  among  the 
weeds,  as  if  in  search"  of  locusts.  This  wasp  is  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Priononyx,  referred  to  above,  but  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  vari- 
ously marked  with  pale  yellow.  I  have  occasionally  found  the  nest  of 
this  wasp  beneath  pieces  of  wood  lying  upon  the  ground.  The  nest  is 
constructed  of  a  bluish  gray,  papery  substance,  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
measures  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  suspended  by  a  rather  slen- 
der pedicel  of  the  same  papery  substance,  and  the  cells  are  on  the  un- 
derside and  open  downwards;  they  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  mass, 
which  probably  consists  of  the  masticated  bodies  of  the  locusts. 

Besides  these  two  species,  I  have  seen  a  tWrd  kind  of  wasp,  the 
Tachytes  rufofasciata  Cr.,  dragging  along  an  apparently  lifeless  locust, 
which  she  evidently  intended  to  bury,  to  serve  as  food  for  her  young, 
just  as  the  Priononyx  described  above  was  observed  to  do.  This  wasp 
is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Priononyx,  and  has  the  abdomen  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  legs  pale  brown. 

Besides  these  wasps,  the  only  other  kind  of  predaceous  insect  that  I 
saw  feeding  upon  locusts  is  a  large  slender-bodied,  two- winged  fly, 
known  as  Proctucanthus  milbertii  Macq.  This  fly  is  of  a  brownish  gray 
or  drab  color,  and  the  largest  specimens  measure  nearly  IJ  inches  in 
length;  the  legs  are  stout  and  covered  with  spines;  the  stout,  black 
proboscis  projects  forward  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  head,  and  the 
latter  on  the  sides  and  lower  part  in  ft^nt  is  thickly  clothed  with  rather 
long  whitish  hairs.  Biding  along  by  the  side  of  a  barbed- wire  fence  in 
Tehama  County,  on  the  15th  of  August,  I  saw  a  great  many  of  these 
flies  resting  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  top  wire,  while  w  occasional 
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one  was  seen  hanging  from  the  under  side  of  the  wire,  to  which  it  was 
clinging  by  the  aid  of  its  strong  claws,  while  between  its  body  and  the 
wire,  and  firmly  held  in  its  embrace,  was  an  adult  locust,  into  whose 
body  the  proboscis  of  the  fly  was  inserted.  The  fly  was  not  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  locust  it  captured,  sometimes  catching  and  feeding 
upon  the  Devastating  Locust,  at  other  times  attacking  an  undeter- 
mined species  of  spineless-breasted  locust.  When  not  feeding,  these 
flies  were  very  shy,  taking  wing  whenever  approached  at  all  closely, 
but  when  engaged  in  feeding  I  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing  them  in 
my  hand.  On  the  same  day  above  mentioned  I  saw  several  of  these  flies 
paired,  but  1  know  nothing  in  regard  to  their  early  stages.  Professor 
Riley  has  recorded  the  fact  that  the  larv»  of  an  allied  species,  the  Urax 
bastardi  Macq.,  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  locusts,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  larvsB  of  the  present  species  has  the  same  commendable  habit. 

Of  internal  parasites  I  know  of  only  one  species  that  attacks  locusts; 
this  is  a  grayish  black,  two- winged  fly  which  closely  resembles  the 
common  House  Fly  but  belongs  to  a  different  family,  the  SarcophagidsB, 
and  to  the  typical  genus  Sarcophaga;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  three 
blackish,  longitudinal  lines,  and  the  abdomen  is  marmorate  with  darker 
8i)ots  which  are  changeable  in  different  lights.  I  first  met  with  speci- 
mens of  this  fly  on  the  16th  of  August  in  Tehama  County;  the  locality 
was  a  small  tract  of  land  covered  with  low-growing  weeds,  among  which 
were  quite  a  large  number  of  locusts  of  different  kinds.  The  flies  were 
resting  upon  dead  weeds,  stones,  etc.,  and  whenever  a  locust  of  any 
kind  took  to  its  wings  one  of  these  flies  would  dart  after,  and  appear  to 
strike  it,  but  this  was  evidently  the  method  in  which  the  fly  attaches 
her  eggs  to  the  bodies  of  the  locusts.  When  thus  struck  by  one  of  the 
flies  the  locust  in  nearly  every  instance  would  at  once  close  up  its  wings 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  aware  of  danger.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
breeding  the  perfect  flies  from  these  locusts,  but  among  a  large  number 
of  insects  sent  me  for  names  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Ehrhom,  of  Mountain  View, 
was  a  single  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  fly  which  he  informed  me  was 
received  with  several  others  from  a  Placer  County  correspondent;  the 
locust  which  he  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  the  one  from  which  this  fly 
was  bred  belongs  to  the  destructive  California  species,  Melanopltis  devaa- 
tator  Scudd.  While  at  Marysville,  Mr.  G.  W.  Harney,  the  President  of 
the  Yuba  County  Board  of  Horticulture,  showed  me  a  Dipterous  pupa 
which  he  had  bred  from  one  of  our  largest  spineless-breasted  locusts, 
JHssosteira  spurcata  Stal.;  but  as  the  fly  never  issued  from  this  pupa 
the  species  to  which  the  latter  belongs  can  not  be  ascertained,  although 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  species  referred  to  above. 

In  Merced  County,  in  the  summer  of  1885, 1  collected  quite  a  large 
number  of  sx>ecimens  of  this  same  kind  of  locust,  inclosing  them  in  a 
bottle  containing  potassium  cyanide,  and  from  one  of  these  issued  a 
Dipterous  larva,  which,  however,  was  not  observed  until  it  had  been 
killed  by  the  fomes  of  the  cyanide,  so  that  the  species  fP  whicl^  it 
ponged  could  not  be  ascertained. 
l953^-]if  Q.  27 i 
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These  Dipterous  parasites  appear  to  be  extremely  rare.  In  every 
locaJity  visited  I  dissected  large  numbers  of  locusts  belonging  to  various 
species,  but  did  not  find  any  of  them  to  contain  a  trace  of  these  para- 
sites. I  also  brought  a  large  number  of  the  locusts  home  with  nie,  but 
up  to  the  present  date  no  parasites  have  issued  from  them. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  locusts  were  infested  with  small  red  mites, 
presumably  Trombidium  locnstarum  Kiley,  but  these  did  not  occur  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  the  locusts  they  infested. 

On  page  263  of  the  Second  Keport  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission,  Professor  Biley  records  having  bred  two  different  kinds  of 
Bee-flies  from  larvae  found  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  locusts  in  Sierra 
Valley,  California,  the  two  species  being  Aphoebantus  mus  O.  S.  (of 
which  Triodites  mm  is  a  synonym)  and  t^yntcechtis  oreus  O.  S.;  bat, 
although  I  was  especially  on  the  lookout  for  specimens  of  these  two 
species,  I  saw  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  Aphoebantus.  This  was 
in  Tehama  County,  and  the  specimen  was  resting  upon  the  doorstep 
of  a  dwelling  house.  During  the  entire  three  weeks  that  1  spent 
in  investigating  the  locusts,  the  greater  part  of  this  time  having 
been  spent  in  the  fields,  I  did  not  see  another  specimen  of  this  species, 
nor  of  any  other  species  belonging  to  this  or  to  closely  related  genera. 
The  Bee-flies  that  I  saw  belong  to  the  genera  Toxophora,  Geron,  An- 
thrax, Argyramoeba,  and  Exoprosopa,  none  of  which  in  the  larva  state 
are  known  to  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  locusts  nor  to  att^ick  the  locusts 
themselves.  Here  in  southern  California  I  have  collected  8i)ecimens 
belonging  to  twenty-two  different  species  of  Aphcebantus,  several  of 
which  occur  in  quite  large  numbers;  and  it  is  evidently  largely  due  to 
the  presence  of  these  insects  that  the  locusts  so  seldom  occur  in 
destructive  numbers  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission, 
pages  297  to  301,  Professor  Riley  gives  an  extended  account  of  the 
early  stages  of  three  different  species  of  Blister-beetles,  the  larvse  of 
which  he  found  feeding  u])on  the  eggs  of  various  kinds  of  locusts  in  the 
region  of  country  lying  east  o^  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  beetles 
belong  to  two  genera,  Macrobasis  and  Epicauta,  but  neither  of  the  three 
species  referred  to  are  found  in  California.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the 
genus  Macrobasis  is  not  represented  in  this  State,  but  of  Epicauta  and 
related  genera  my  collection  contains  representatives  of  nearly  two 
dozen  species  found  in  this  State,  but  principally  in  the  southern  por. 
tion  of  it.  During  my  recent  investigating  trip  I  met  with  only  one 
kind  of  Blister-beetle,  the  Epicauta  puncticoUis  Mann.,  a  slender,  wholly 
black  species,  which,  however,  was  not  abundant  in  any  of  the  locali- 
ties visited.  They  were  most  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oroville, 
in  Butte  County,  where  I  found  them  feeding  upon  a  low-growing 
weed,  Layia  glandulosa,  already  referred  to  in  the  chapter  treating  upon 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  locusts.  Since  the  Devastating  Locusts  had 
bred  iu  the  same  locality,  as  was  evidenced  by  my  finding  the  young  o^  -^ 
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these  locusts  among  the  weeds  also  infested  by  the  Blister-beetles,  it  is 
Tery  probable  that  the  latter  while  in  the  larva  state  had  fed  ui)on  the 
eggs  of  the  locusts.  This  supposition  appears  to  be  rendered  all  the 
more  probable  by  the  fiirther  fact  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
beetles  the  locusts  did  not  occur  in  large  numbers,  nor  had  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  in  this  locality  been  seriously  injured  by  them.  The 
fact  recorded  above  that  the  larvse  of  other  species  of  Blister-beetles 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  are  known  to  feed  ui)on  the  eggs  of  locusts 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  present  species  while  in  the  larva 
state  also  feeds  upon  the  eggs  of  these  insects,  and  would,  if  sufficiently 
plentiful,  keep  the  Im'usts  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  become  numerous  enough  to  occasion  any  wide- 
spread injury  to  cultivated  trees  and  jilants.  Unfortunately  there  rtp- 
X>ears  to  be  no  method  whereby  we  can  secure  the  more  rapid  propaga- 
tion of  these  and  the  other  natural  enemies  of  the  locusts,  and  our 
only  recourse  therefore  is  to  subdue  these  pests  by  artificial  means. 

REMEDIES. 

I  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  when  the  locusts  appeared  in  or- 
dinary numbers  they  were  eft'ectually  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  bran 
and  arsenic  mixture,  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  in  the  pro- 
iwrtions  here  given : 

Poands. 

Bran 100 

Arsenic 16 

Sugar 16 

Water  sufficient  to  thoroughly  wet  the  mixture. 

The  bran  is  pla<*ed  in  any  convenient  receptacle,  and  the  arsenic 
added  to  it  dry;  the  two  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  together  with  a 
shovel,  spade,  or  other  instrument.  The  sugar  is  then  dissolved  in  cold 
water  and  afterwards  added  to  the  bran  and  arsenic  mixture  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  stirred;  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  wet  the  mixture, 
enough  cold  water  should  be  added  to  accomf)lish  this,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  stirred,  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  In  applying  it,  some 
persons  sow  it  broadcast  by  hand  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  while 
others  simply  drop  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  at  the  base  of 
each  vine  or  tree.  By  the  latter  method  about  10  pounds  of  the  bran 
and  If  pounds  each  of  sugar  and  arsenic  will  be  required  for  each  acre 
of  grapevines.  The  cost  of  the  materials  and  of  the  labor  in  preparing 
and  applying  this  mixture  will  not  much  exceed  50  cents  per  acre  of 
grapevines,  while  in  the  orchards  the  cost  will  be  much  lower  than 
this- 

The  addition  of  the  sugar  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
arsenic  to  adhere  to  the  particles  of  bran,  and  not  for  the  puri)ose  of 
rendering  the  mixture  more  attractive  to  the  locusts,  since  I  ascertained 
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by  experiments  that  the  bran  is  much  more  attractive  to  the  locnstB 
than  sugar  is.  Some  i)ersons  informed  me  that  they  had  used  molasses 
in  place  of  the  sugar,  and  with  equally  good  results.  A  few  had  added 
a  quantity  of  glycerin  to  the  mixture  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  dry- 
ing out  and  forming  a  solid  mass  that  the  locusts  can  not  readily  feed 
upon,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  any  great  improvement  over  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

I  met  several  persons  who  reported  that  they  had  not  obtained  sat- 
isfactory results  by  the  use  of  this  mixture,  but  I  learned  from  them 
that  they  had  used  only  2  pounds  of  arsenic  to  100  pounds  of  bran; 
this,  of  course,  would  make  a  very  weak  mixture,  containing  only  one- 
eighth  as  much  arsenic  as  it  should  have  contained,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  did  not  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
stronger  mixture  would  have  done.  The  arsenic  in  this  mixture  is  very 
slow  in  its  actions  upon  the  locusts.  I  have  seen  locusts  feeding  nx)on 
it  quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  these  were  still  aJive  in  the  evening, 
but  died  during  the  night. 

There  has  been  some  objection  made  to  the  use  of  this  mixture  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  attending  its  use,  but  with  only  ordinary  precautions 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  it.  Although  it  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  various  parts  of  this  State  during  the  last  six  years, 
still  1  have  not  learned  of  a  single  instance  where  human  beings  or 
domestic  animals  of  any  kind  have  been  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  advisable 
to  prepare  the  mixture  in  a  closed  room  in  order  to  prevent  the  arsenic 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  but  after  the  mixture  has  once 
been  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
blown  about,  nor  is  there  any  great  danger  of  its  being  carried  about 
upon  the  feet  of  birds  or  insects.  Of  course  it  shoidd  never  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  poultry  or  of  domestic  animals  of  any  kind;  these, 
however,  are  seldom  allowed  to  run  in  the  orchards  or  vineyards,  so 
that  little  or  no  additional  trouble  would  result  from  the  use  of  the 
poisoned  mixture  in  such  places. 

Several  persons  informed  me  that  they  had  sprayed  their  trees  with 
Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1  i)ound  of  this  poison  to  about  200 
gaUons  of  water,  but  this  did  not  deter  the  locusts  from  feeding  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  thus  sprayed;  nor  could  it  be  discovered  that 
any  of  the  locusts  had  been  destroyed  by  feeding  upon  the  poisoned 
leaves.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble in  this  manner  to  cause  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  to  adhere 
to  the  leaves  without  at  the  same  time  severely  injuring  the  latter.  A 
far  better  plan  is  to  use  the  bran  and  arsenic  mixture  described  above, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  iiyuring  the  trees  by  its  use. 

I  was  also  informed  that  trees  had  been  sprayed  with  various  sub- 
stances to  deter  the  locusts  from  feeding  upon  them,  but  aU  that  I  con- 
versed with  upon  this  subject  rei>orted  unsatisfactory  results.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Folsom  WeeMy  Telegraph  of  August  1, 1891,  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  one  person  had  obtained  good  results  in 
this  direction: 

A  WAT  TO  FIGHT  GRASSHOPPERS. 

Editor  Tklboraph  :  While  on  buBiness  at  Capt.  Russeirs  ranch,  abont  5  miles 
northeast  of  this  place,  in  Placer  Coonty,  I  fonnd  his  fine  orchard  and  vineyard  all 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  grasshopper  pests,  althoogh  they  have  played  sad  havoc 
vrith  other  orchards  near  by.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  Captain  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  used  a  remedy  that  did  not  suit  the  tastes  of  the  hoppers,  and  therefore  they 
chose  other  localities  in  which  to  locate.  He  used  the  following  preparation :  One 
pound  of  aloes  to  5  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  well  in  warm  water  and  then  spray 
with  a  fine  spray  pump.  A  simple  taste  of  this  liquid  seems  to  discourage  the  opera- 
tor and  he  moves  to  other  quarters.  Capt.  Russell  thinks  that  his  discovery  is  good 
when  well  applied.  I  give  this  information  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  hope  some 
good  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  condition  of  Capt.  Russell's  orchard  justifies  the 
confidence  he  expresses  in  the  remedy  mentioned. 

G.  8.  ToNG. 

FOLSOM,  Cal.,  July  g8, 1891. 

The  fact  that  the  locusts  feed  upon  such  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
plants,  including  such  offensive  ones  as  tarweeds  and  Conifers,  which 
most  other  leaf-eating  insects  pass  by,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  substance  so  disagreeable  and 
offensive  to  the  locusts  that  they  would  not  feed  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants  sprinkled  with  it.  It  is  possible  that  blood  obtained  fipom  the 
slaughterhouses  might  answer  this  purpose,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  rabbits  will  not  feed  upon  the  bark  of  trees  on  which  blood  had 
been  rubbed. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  employed  turkeys  for  the  purpose  of  free- 
ing their  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  locusts,  and  I  learn  from  one 
of  the  members  of  a  certain  firm  in  San  Joaquin  County  that  they  em- 
ployed a  flock  of  766  turkeys  in  their  orchard,  which  contains  about 
800  acres  of  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  One  turkey  will  destroy  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  locusts  in  a  single  day,  and  a  flock  of  the 
size  of  the  one  above  described  must  necessarily  destroy  large  numbers 
of  the  x>ests  in  the  course  of  an  entire  season.  I  was  informed  of  sev- 
eral instances  where  turkeys  had  eaten  too  freely  of  the  locusts,  having 
partaken  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  tur- 
keys, but  it  was  asserted  that  this  never  happened  if  the  turkeys  had 
been  fed  grain  before  being  turned  into  the  orchard  in  the  morning. 
Several  persons  objected  to  having  the  turkeys  in  their  orchards  owing 
to  a  fondness  which  these  birds  develop  for  ripe  fruit,  as  it  was  found 
that  when  the  turkeys  once  took  to  feeding  upon  the  fruit  they  forgot 
aU  about  the  locusts  and  proved  quite  as  great  a  pest  as  did  the  in- 
sects which  they  were  expected  to  annihilate,  rather  than  to  aid,  in 
their  destructive  work.  Owing  to  this  undesirable  habit  of  the  turkey 
it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  them  the  freedom  only  of  nonbearing 
orchards  and  vineyards,  or  at  least,  of  those  not  containing  ripe  or 
nearly  ripe  fruit 
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Besides  tnrkeys,  the  common  barnyard  fowls  also  prove  to  be  very 
efficient  destroyers  of  locusts.  This  fact  was  abundantly  attested  in 
the  case  of  an  almond  orchard  containing  about  360  acres;  this  orchard 
had  been  attacked  by  the  migrating  swarms  which  had  spread  over  the 
greater  i>ortion  of  it.  The  house,  bam,  and  other  buildings  were  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  center  of  this  orchard,  and  the  barnyard  fowls  had 
been  allowed  to  range  among  the  trees  immediately  surrounding  them; 
these  trees  covered  perhaps  6  or  8  acres  of  land,  and,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  this  place  on  the  7th  of  August,  presented  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance firom  those  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  orchard*  remind- 
ing one  somewhat  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  All  about  them  the  trees 
had  been  nearly  stripi>ed  of  their  leaves  by  the  voracious  locusts,  while 
upon  those  growing  in  the  area  designated  above  but  few  of  the  leaves 
upon  the  trees  had  been  eaten,  owing  to  the  persistent  attacks  of  the 
barnyard  fowls  upon  the  invading  locusts. 

In  some  localities  the  practice  of  driving  the  locusts  out  of  the  orchard 
was  resorted  to,  and  resulted  in  some  cases  in  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
To  accomplish  this  a  band  of  men  armed  with  clubs,  shovels,  etc., 
started  in  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  orchard,  and  forming  a  continucms 
line  north  and  south,  proceeded  to  drive  the  locusts  before  them,  driv- 
ing them  from  tree  to  tree  until  they  were  driven  completely  out  of  the 
orchard.  It  was  stated  that  after  the  locusts  had  been  driven  a  certain 
distance  they  refused  to  go  any  farther,  as  if  too  tired,  but  after  being 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time  they  then  permittetl  themselves  to  be 
driven  before  the  advancing  line  of  men.  This  driving  was  repeated 
six  or  seven  times  at  short  intervals,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  re- 
sulted in  preventing  the  locusts  from  defoliating  the  trees. 

Some  persons  emi)loyed  a  somewhat  different  method  of  driving  the 
locusts  out  of  their  orchards.  A  small  pile  of  dry  straw  was  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  each  tree  in  the  orchard,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur thrown  upon  each  pile;  the  most  eastern  piles  of  straw  were  first 
ignited,  and  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  west,  blew  the  sulphur  smoke 
through  the  trees  standing  to  the  eastward  of  the  burning  straw ;  this 
caused  the  locusts  to  fly  out  of  these  trees,  and  as  they  always  go  almost 
straight  against  the  wind,  they  would  fly  to  the  trees  in  the  rows  west 
of  those  they  were  smoked  out  of.  The  next  row  of  straw  piles  was 
then  set  on  fire,  and  this  process  was  continued  until  the  locusts  had 
been  driven  entirely  out  of  the  orchard.  In  conversation  with  several 
persons  who  had  tried  this  method  I  was  informed  that  it  resulted  in  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  while  several  others,  who  had  also  tried  it,  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  a  <;omplete  failure,  and  that  the  locusts  paid  no 
heed  whatever  to  the  sulphur  smoke. 

The  practice  of  driving  the  locusts  out  of  one  orchard  into  another 
can  hardly  be  approved  upon  general  principles,  as  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
any  man  to  drive  the  pests  out  of  his  own  orchard  into  that  of  a  neigh- 
bor. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  i)resent  chapter  occurs  the  state- 
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ment  tLat  the  locusts  could  be  efl'ectually  destroyed  by  tbe  use  of  the 
bran  and  arsenic  mixture  when  they  occurred  in  ordinary  numbers,  but 
I  was  informed  that  where  they  came  in  large  swarms  this  mixture 
scarcely  produced  any  appreciable  effect  in  lessening  their  numbers, 
dozens  of  individuals  coming  to  take  the  place  of  each  of  their  fallen 
comrades,  and  these  new  comers  succeeded  in  almost  completely  defoli- 
ating the  trees  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  mixture.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  this  matter  myself  and 
therefore  am  unable  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  state- 
ment from  personal  exi)erience. 

Much  might  be  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  preventing  the  appear- 
ance in  the  cultivated  orchards  of  the  migrating  swarms  by  destroying 
either  the  eggs  or  the  young  locusts  in  their  natural  breeding  grounds. 
In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
swarms  of  locusts  that  occasionally  appear  in  portions  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  Valleys  hatch  out  in  the  pasture  lands  among  the 
foothills  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  ^Nevada  Mountains,  in 
land  overgrown  with  tarweeds.  The  eggs  in  these  breeding  grounds 
might  be  destroyed  either  by  burning  over  these  grounds  late  in  the 
autumn  after  all  of  the  eggs  are  laid,  or  by  plowing  under  the  eggs  to 
a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  at  any  time  before  they  hatch  out  in  the  spring. 
The  eggs  of  the  migrating  California  locust  have  never  been  seen  by 
me,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  deposited  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
These  are  deposited  in  a  mass,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  lower  part  is  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  surface.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that 
where  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of  dry  weeds  and  other  litter 
scattered  over  the  breeding  ground,  by  setting  fire  to  this  litter  the 
heat  generated  from  it  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  of  the  eggs 
existing  in  the  ground  thus  burned  over. 

Instead  of  thus  destroying  the  eggs  it  might  be  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  young  locusts  have  hatched  out  in  the  following  spring,  and 
then  destroy  these  young  ones  before  they  have  acquired  wings  and 
migrated  from  the  breeding  grounds.  This  could  evidently  be  accom- 
plished with  the  leai^t  trouble  and  exi>ense  by  scattering  the  bran  Und 
arsenic  mixture  over  the  breeding  grounds  shortly  after  the  young 
locusts  first  make  their  appearance.  In  case  that  these  breeding 
grounds  occur  in  pasture  lands  it  might  be  advisable  to  fence  them  in, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  stock  from  being  poisoned  by  this  mixture  put  out 
for  the  locusts.  I  am  not  aware  that  stock  of  any  kind  will  feed  upon 
the  tarweeds,  so  that  but  little  loss  in  pasturage  would  be  exi)ei'ienced 
if  the  stock  were  to  be  prevented  from  ranging  over  patches  of  them. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  this  method  of  poisoning  the  young 
locusts  in  their  natural  breeding  grounds  has  been  pnu*ticed  in  Fresno 
County  for  several  years  past,  and  that  sin(*e  it  was  first  adopted  no 
serious  outbreaks  of  locusts  have  occurred  in  that  county. 
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The  fact  as  above  stated  that  the  DevastatiDg  Locust  breeds  only  or 
almost  wholly  in  places  overgrown  with  tarweeds  would  indicate  that 
if  these  weeds  were  destroyed  by  being  plowed  under,  and  later  by 
thoroughly  cultivating  the  soil,  so  that  those  appearing  afterward 
would  be  destroyed,  the  locusts  would  no  longer  choose  such  places  for 
oviposition;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  practice  was  extended, 
in  the  same  proportion  would  there  be  a  less  number  of  the  locusts  pro- 
duced in  the  localities  operated  in.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  wholly 
eradicate  these  patches  of  tarweeds,  that  would  evidently  settle  the 
question  of  locust  ravages  in  that  section  of  country  for  all  time  to 
come.  Not  only  should  the  tarweeds  in  the  pasture  lands  among  the 
foothills  be  destroyed,  but  also  those  growing  along  the  roadsides  and. 
in  waste  places  about  cultivated  fields,  since  the  locusts  which  hatch 
out  in  such  places  aid  in  no  small  degree  the  devastating  work  of  the 
migrating  swarms.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  this  subject 
of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  breeding  of  the  locusts,  and  of 
destroying  the  young  ones  before  they  acquire  wings.  It  has  been  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  many  of  our  orchardists  in  the  region  of 
country  subject  to  these  locust  invasions,  that  after  once  the  locusts 
have  acquired  wingn  aud  come  into  the  orchards  in  immense  swarms, 
one  following  the  other,  little  or  no  headway  can  be  made  against 
them  5  our  greatest  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  directed  against  these 
X)ests  before  this  stage  of  their  existence  is  reached,  and  while  it  is 
still  within  our  power  to  successfully  cope  with  them.  In  this  respect, 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure. 

In  the  case  of  small  trees  these  can  be  protected  from  the  ravages  o± 
the  locusts  by  being  covered  with  sacks  of  cloth  or  of  paper,  allowing 
these  to  remain  upon  the  trees  until  all  of  the  locusts  have  passed  away. 
For  this  purpose  common  barley  or  gunny  bags,  oat-meal  sacks,  and 
paper  sacks  of  various  kinds  have  been  used.  These  were  simply  slipped 
over  the  young  trees  from  above  and  the  mouth  of  the  sack  tied  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In  place  of  sacks  some  persons  employed  old 
newspai)ers,  which  they  wrapped  around  the  trees  and  fastened  with 
strings.  I  saw  several  hundred  young  orange,  prune,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees  which  were  inclosed  in  barley  sacks,  and  I  was 
infoAned  that  ttie  sacks  had  been  on  the  trees  for  over  live  weeks,  still 
when  several  of  them  were  removed  the  trees  appeared  to  be  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  any  I  ever  saw.  It  was  reported  that  a  large  number 
of  trees  had  been  killed  by  thus  being  covered  with  sacks,  but  I  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  case  where  this  had  occurred.  The  following 
paragraph  on  this  subject  is  from  the  California  Fruit  Grower^  of  San 
Francisco: 

Durmg  the  recent  grasshopper  inyasion  A.  J.  Lloyd,  who  has  an  orange  orchard 
near  town,  covered  his  young  trees  with  gunny  sacks,  to  prevent  damage,  as  re- 
ported by  the  OroviUe  Mercury.  The  effect  has  been  most  disastrous,  for  upon  re- 
moving the  sacks  it  was  found  that  about  900  trees  had  been  kiUed. 
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One  orchardist  who  had  used  barley  sacks  successfully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  his  young  orange  and  prune  trees  from  the  attacks 
of  the  locusts,  informed  me  that  some  of  his  neighbors  had  used  paper 
sacks  with  the  result  of  killing  the  trees,  but  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 
how  much  truth  there  was  in  this  assertion.  I  saw  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  prune  and  olive  trees  that  were  wrapped  in  papers  which  T  was 
informed  had  been  on  the  trees  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  these  trees 
had  not  been  injured  in  the  least  by  this  treatment.  A  lady  owning 
an  orchard  of  young  fruit  trees  near  Pasadena  found  that  the  leaves 
of  several  of  the  trees  had  been  eaten  by  a  kind  of  May-beetle,  Serica 
fimhriata  Lee,  which  remained  hidden  from  sight  in  the  daytime  and 
came  forth  only  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  leaves.  Having  been  applied 
to  for  advice  I  recommended  that  the  trees  be  inclosed  in  barley  sacks, 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  trees  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks,  or  until  the  May-beetles  had  passed  away.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  and  during  a  recent  visit  to  this  orchard  I  found  that  the 
sacks  had  been  duly  removed  and  the  trees  were  now  growing  vigor- 
ously, being  to  all  appearances  none  the  worse  for  their  temporary  im- 
prisonment. This  would  at  once  disprove  the  assertion  that  trees  are 
injured  by  being  confined  in  sacks  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  this  method  could  only  be  employed  for  the  protection  of 
small  trees;  on  large  trees  it  would  be  altogether  too  expensive. 
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REPORT   OP   A  TRIP   TO   KANSAS  TO   IS^VESTIGATE  BE- 
PORTED  DAMAGES  PROM  GRASSHOPPERS.^ 


By  Herbert  Osborx,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Ame8,  Iowa,  August  19, 1^2. 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  a  trip,  made  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received  July  24,  1891,  to  investigate  reported  damages  by  grasshoppers 
in  Kansas  during  the  current  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Osborn. 
Prof.  C.  V.  RiLKY, 

U,  S.  Entomologist. 


In  aeeordailoe  with  instructions  received  July  24,  to  visit  and  report 
on  grasshopper  injury  in  western  Kansas,  I  started  the  following 
morning  for  Kansas  and  improved  every  opportunity  on  the  way  to 
learn  of  grasshopper  injury.  At  Des  Moines,  where  I  waited  a  few 
hours  for  the  Kansas  City  train,  I  went  through  a  large  number  of  Kan- 
sas papers,  kindly  placed  at  my  service  in  the  office  of  the  State  Register 
and  I(yica  Homestead^  without,  however,  getting  any  information  ex- 
cept assertions  in  some  places  that  there  were  no  hoppers  in  Kansas. 

From  a  gentleman  lately  through  Arizona  I  learned  of  the  appearance 
of  considerable  numbers  in  that  Territory  and  the  expectation  that 
these  might  be  traveling  eastwjird.  At  Kansas  City  I  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  the  only  informationreceived  there  being  the  statement  of 
railroad  men  as  to  the  occurrence  of  hoppers  on  the  railroad  in  Colo- 
rado (the  case  investigated  by  Professors  Snow  and  Popenoe),  and  of 
some  in  Arizona,  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
Eailroad. 

At  Topeka  I  went  first  to  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Mohler,  was  absent,  but  the  gentlemen  present, 
Messrs.  Longshore  and  Nyswander,  kindly  gave  me  a  full  statement  as 
to  the  information  the  offi<*e  contained. 

They  receive  rei>orts  from  over  six  hundred  correspondents  who  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  St^te,  the  western  i)ortion  being  well  repre- 
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sent^d.  They  assured  me  that  not  asinp^le  report  had  been  received  by 
them  which  mentioneil  injury  from  grasshoi)i>er8,  and  they  were  i>ositive 
that  no  damage  was  being  done. 

At  the  newspaper  oflBces  I  received  similar  replies,  except  that  in  the 
office  of  the  Kansas  Democrat  I  iciirned  of  a  report  that  some  damage 
had  been  done  in  Kearney  County.  As  this  reiMjrt,  however,  was  some- 
what indefinite,  I  hesitated  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  special  trip  to  the 
extreme  southwest  part  of  the  State,  and,  Lawrence  being  so  near  at 
hand,  I  concluded  to  go  there  to  see  if  Professor  Snow  had  any  recent 
information. 

Professor  Snow  was  absent,  but  his  assistant,  Mr.  V.  L.  Kellogg, 
kindly  gave  me  all  the  information  he  could.  He  said  that  they  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  region  that  had  been  examined  by  Professors 
Snow  and  Popenoe  in  Colorado,  except  that  the  winged  insects  were 
moving  south,  and  he  was  sure  that  none  of  these  had  entered  Kansas. 

He  also  informed  me  that  they  had  received  information  of  injuries 
at  Garden  City,  and  showed  me  si)ecimen8  of  Caloptenus  differentmlis 
and  hivittatus  received  from  there. 

This  information  tending  to  substantiate  the  report  of  damage  in 
Kearney  County,  I  decided  to  visit  Garden  City  and  took  the  first  train 
for  that  place.  On  the  way 'I  kept  careful  outlook  for  any  signs  of 
damage,  and  improved  the  opportunity  ot  ocx'asional  stops  to  collect 
specimens  and  inquire  of  residents  as  to  the  prevalence  of  grasshoppers. 
All  answers  agreed  in  denial  of  any  unusual  numbers  of  grasshopi>ers 
or  of  injury  from  them,  and  it  was  not  till  I  reached  Garden  City  that 
I  learned  of  any  damage.  Here  I  was  told  that  the  alfalfa  fields  were 
being  ruined,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  after  my  arrival  that  1  was 
in  a  field  a  mile  from  town  where  the  conditions  showed  at  once  the 
state  of  aflfairs  to  be  serious. 

The  alfalfa  was  badly  stripped,  the  blossoms  and  seed  entirely  eaten 
up,  and  in  many  patches  the  stems  were  stripped  bare  of  leaves,  look- 
ing brown  and  dead. 

The  grasshopiKirs,  mostly  differentialisj  with  a  considerable  number 
of  bimttatusj  when  rising  in  front  of  me  as  1  walked  through  the  field, 
formed  a  cloud  8  or  10  feet  high  and  so  dense  as  to  hide  objects  beyond 
them.  Here  1  noticed  a  number  of  grasshoppers  dead  from  the  attacks 
of  parasitic  Tachinids. 

From  this  field  I  went  to  another,  owned  by  the  same  man,  which  was 
also  well  filled  with  grasshoppers,  but  the  injury  here  was  less,  espe- 
cially around  the  buildings,  where  a  large  number  of  turkeys  were  doing 
excellent  service  in  killing  the  hoi)pers  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
rapidly  to  their  own  weight. 

In  a  field  of  sorghum  directly  adjoining  there  was  also  considerable 
injury,  but  differetitiaUs  seemed  scarce,  while  a  bright  green  species, 
Aeridium  frontalis  Thoi^.j  was  abundant  and  ai>parently  the  principal 
agent  of  destruction.    This  species  was  also  noticed  here  and  in  other 
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places  occnrring  in  great  abundance  on  the  Wild  Sunflower  so  common 
on  these  plains,  and  the  question  arose  whether  this  was  not  its  natural 
food  plant  and  its  attacks  on  sorghum  incidental 

The  day  following  I  spent  the  forenoon  with  Dr.  Sabin,  who  kindly- 
furnished  a  horse  and  cart  and  accompanied  me  in  examining  a  num- 
ber of  farms  within  5  miles  of  Garden  City,  where  alfalfa  fields  and 
orchards  were  injured.  I  metand  talked  with  a  number  of  fietrmers  who 
had  suffered  from  grasshopper  depredations,  and  the  information  re- 
ceived from  them  with  what  I  gained  by  personal  observation  satisfied 
me  that  losses  could  be  avoided  by  prox>er  measures. 

I  learned  that  the  same  ii\juries  extended  farther  west  along  the  riv^ 
where  alfalfa  was  grown,  and  I  proceeded  from  Garden  City  to  Lakin, 
observing  on  the  way  that  all  alfaJfa  fields  showed  presence  of  grass- 
hoppers, but  that  in  some  cases  the  bloom  was  still  free  from  serious 
injury  or  destroyed  only  in  patches.  At  Lakin  I  learned  that  injury 
had  been  serious,  especially  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Longstreth,  some  two 
miles  from  town.  Some  fields  near  the  river  and  occup3ing  low  land 
were  noticed  in  full  bloom  and  showing  little  damage,  but  still  grass- 
hoppers could  be  found  in  abundance  by  closer  inspection  of  the  fields. 

Mr.  Longstreth's  son,  being  in  town,  drove  me  out  to  his  other's  farm, 
and  accompanied  me  on  a  tour  through  his  extensive  orchard  of  10  acres, 
his  oat  field  and  alfalfa  fields,  in  all  of  which  the  damage  had  been  seri- 
ous. Many  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  were  entirely  stripped  of  leaves, 
and  in  some  cases  the  bark  had  been  eaten  from  the  Umbs.  The  alfalfsi 
presented  the  same  appearance  as  observed  in  other  fields.  I  found 
here  a  great  many  dead  grasshopi>ers,  whose  empty  shells  attested  the 
activity  of  Tachinse. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  Longstreth  that  skunks  were  amongst  the  most 
active  enemies  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  he  believed  played  an  important 
part  in  reducing  them.  He  had  even  seen  one  up  in  an  apple  tree  catch- 
ing hoppers  on  the  limbs. 

I  learned  at  Lakin  that  alfalfa  was  also  grown  in  the  next  county 
west,  at  Syracuse,  and  that  damage  was  also  reported  there,  but  on 
reaching  the  place  found  the  injury  slight  as  compared  with  the  other 
places  visited.  In  fact,  aside  from  one  farm  on  which  some  damage  to 
alfalfa  and  orchard  had  occurred  I  could  learn  of  no  loss.  Oaloptenm 
differentialis  I  found  in  some  numbers,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
unless  some  effort  is  made  this  faU  and  next  spring  to  destroy  eggs  and 
young  they  will  multiply  as  in  other  localities,  and  probably  by  next 
season  prove  as  destructive  as  in  them. 

As  this  point  carried  me  into  the  westernmost  row  of  counties  in  the 
State,  and  there  was  no  report  of  damage  farther  on,  I  determined  to 
cross  northward  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eoad,  in  order  to  follow  up  some 
rumors  regarding  damage  from  grasshopx)ers  at  some  points  intervening, 
and  which,  from  the  descriptions  given,  seemed  possibly  to  be  due  to 
IHssosteira  langipennis,  Ko  point  where  serious  loss  occurred  was  found, 
however,  and  this  species  occurred  but  sparingly  at  points  between 
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Syracuse  and  Tribune,  and  occurred  at  Horace  only  in  small  numbers, 
too  few  to  cause  any  apprehension  for  the  immediate  future  at  least. 
Taking  the  Missouri  Pacific,  I  passed  through  to  Kansas  City  without 
finding  any  evidence  of  damage  from  grasshoppers,  and  as  I  could  learn 
of  no  other  localities  in  the  State  than  in  the  three  counties  examined 
where  such  damage  was  reported.  I  returned  to  Ames,  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  detailed  account  of  the  territory  examined,  the  species  ob- 
served, and  the  special  measures  needed  to  meet  the  outbreak  in  this 
section. 

THE  TEEBITOBY  AFFECTED. 

The  damaged  territory  is  quite  easily  defined  and  might  very  prop- 
erly be  said  to  coincide  with  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  lying  in  Finney,  Kearney,  and  Hamilton  counties  in  southwest 
Kansas.  The  entire  irrigated  district,  however,  is  not  equally  injured 
and  there  are  some  fields  much  less  damaged  than  others.  The  whole 
area  covered  extends  with  occasional  breaks  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles  along  the  river  and  forms  a  strip  from  1  to  5  miles  wide  but 
limited  entirely  to  areas  where  irrigation  has  been  practiced,  and  within 
this  limit  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  crops  raised. 

The  greater  damage  was  observed  at  Garden  City,  though  nearly  as 
bad  was  seen  at  Lakin,  and  but  little  was  found  at  Syracuse,  corre- 
sponding as  near  as  I  could  learn  pretty  closely  with  the  length  of 
time  since  alfalfa  has  been  made  a  principal  crop  on  the  irrigated 
lands. 

THE  CROPS  AFFECTED. 

Alfalfa  is  the  crop  in  which  there  is  the  most  loss,  but  orchards  are 
suffering  badly,  and  were  they  extensive  throughout  the  district  would 
very  probably  present  the  heavier  loss. 

The  alfalfa  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one  and  easily  grown  with  irriga- 
tion, and  has  been  very  extensively  planted,  the  fields  devoted  to  it 
covering  many  thousands  of  acres. 

The  injury  to  this  crop  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  believe  practical 
remedies  may  be  adopted,  and,  as  will  be  stated  later,  active  measures 
should  be  adopted  this  fall  and  next  spring. 

THE  AMOUNT   OF  INJURY. 

The  great  loss  this  year  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the  seed 
crop.  In  many  fields  this  has  been  a  total  &ilure,  and  the  loss  may  be 
considered  as  covering  thousands  of  acres  and  involving  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  One  man  who  had  something  over  100  acres  in  alfalfa 
considered  that  his  loss  amounted  to  about  $2,000.  While  he  expected 
to  cut  and  use  the  crop  for  hay,  the  damage  had  been  such  that  the  hay 
would  be  little  better  than  after  the  seed  crop  had  been  secured,  and 
he  reckoned  the  fall  loss  of  the  seed  crop  for  the  season.    In  some  cases 
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farmers  were  cutting  for  hay  when  they  had  intended  to  allow  the  crop 
to  go  to  seed,  and  in  this  way  were  reducing  the  amount  of  their  loss 
by  the  value  of  the  crop  of  hay  cut  early  over  what  the  hay  would  be 
worth  after  maturing  seed,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  much  less  valua- 
ble than  the  hay  cut  before  seed  matures.  In  many  cases  the  farmers 
had  been  depending  largely  upon  tlie  crop  of  seed  to  help  them  out  of 
debt,  and  the  loss  from  the  grasshopi)er  injury  falls  heavily  ui)on  them. 

THE  SPECIES  DOINa  THE  DAMAGE. 

The  Differential  Locust  is,  I  think,  chargeable  with  ftilly  nine-tenths 
of  the  destruction,  both  in  alfalfa  and  orchards,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
increase  in  this  sedition  seem  to  me  quite  evident.  The  irrigated  fields 
of  alfalfa  furnish  it  with  favorite  food  in  abundance  throughout  the 
year  and  have  given  it  an  opiwrtunity  to  multiply  rapidly  without  ex- 
hausting its  food  supply. 

The  ditches  which  traverse  the  fields  and  possibly  parts  of  the  fields 
themselves  furnish  a  most  excellent  location  for  the  deposition  of  eggs, 
the  ground  being  compact  and  for  the  most  part  undisturbed  through- 
out the  year.  That  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  or  alongside  the  ditches 
is  indicated  by  several  facts,  though  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  locusts, 
while  pairing,  were  none  of  them  ovipositing.  In  the  first  place,  the 
greatest  damage  has  occurred  in  strips  on  either  side  of  the  ditches, 
and  only  in  the  worst  fields  extends  over  the  entire  field ;  second,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  pairing  individuals  were  quite  evidently  collect- 
ing more  particularly  in  these  locations;  third,  the  testimony  of  those 
who  seemed  to  have  observed  most  closely  agreed  in  placing  the  greatest 
number  of  young  hoppers  in  spring  along  the  borders  of  the  ditches,  a 
point  which  is  clearly  supported  by  the  injured  strips  so  plainly  to  be 
seen.  No  one  whom  I  questioned  had  seen  the  locusts  in  the  act  of 
ovipositing. 

The  ditches  contain  no  water  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  in 
fall  the  compact  bottom,  which  doubtless  affords  more  moisture  than 
the  fields  in  general,  would  seem  an  excellent  place  for  the  deposition 
of  eggs,  as  well  as  the  banks  on  either  side.  Judging  by  the  habits  of 
these  and  allied  species  in  other  locations  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  favorable  place  for  the  deposition  of  eggs,  and  it  seems  to  me 
very  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the  suitability  and  abundance  of  the 
food,  may  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  species  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  an  increa.^  that  has  taken 
place  directly  with  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  by  irrigation. 

It  would  seem  also  that  this  habit  renders  the  insect  especially  open 
to  attack,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  concentrated  effort  may  not  entirely 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  damage  another  year. 

MEASURES   RECOMMENDED. 

The  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  deserving  serious  attention,  but 
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one  wbicb  offers  every  hope  for  successful  work,  if  the  residents  of  the 
aft'ected  localities  can  but  be  induced  to  make  a  little  effort  at  the 
proi>er  time. 

The  means  which  appear  to  me  from  inspection  of  the  ground  to  prom- 
ise most  successftil  results  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  To  thoroughly  break  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  and  along 
the  ditches  before  winter  by  harrowing  thoroughly,  cultivating  or  shal- 
low plowing,  thus  exposing  the  eggs  to  winter  weather  and  natural 
enemies. 

(2)  Wherever  practicable,  to  flood  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
time  young  locusts  are  hatching.  I  was  told  that  the  young  hoppers 
were  entirely  unaffected  by  water,  as  they  would  crawl  up  the  alfalfa 
stems  and  escape,  and  it  is  i)robable  that  sufficient  flooding  to  accom- 
plish much  good  in  this  region  is  out  of  the  question.  My  only  hoj^e  in 
this  line  would  be  in  watching  carefully  for  the  time  of  hatching,  and 
using  the  water  before  the  hoppers  had  obtained  any  growth,  and  if 
abundant  along  the  ditches,  putting  a  little  kerosene  on  the  water. 

(3)  A  use  of  the  hopi)erdozer  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  when 
I  believe  the  treatment  of  a  strip  8  or  10  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
ditches  would  destroy  so  large  a  part  of  their  numbers  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  damage.  As  I  learned  from  a  number  of  parties  the  hop- 
pers are  scarcely  half  grown  when  the  first  crop  is  cut,  it  would  seem 
that  immediately  after  cutting  the  first  crop  would  be  the  best  time  to 
use  the  hopperdozer.  The  hoppers  would  be  large  enough  to  jump 
readily  and  the  dozers  could  be  run  very  easily.  It  w^ould  be  difficult 
to  use  them  at  any  other  time  than  directly  after  a  crop  was  cut,  as  the 
dense  growth  of  alfalfa  would  obstruct  their  movement. 

My  strongest  re<5onunendation  would  be  the  urging  of  effort  in  break- 
ing up  egg  masses  before  winter,  and  then  in  case  locusts  still  appear 
in  any  number  in  spring  to  resort  to  the  dozers  at  first  opportunity.  I 
believe  active  use  of  these  measures  will  be  effectual,  with  a  cost  but 
trifling  compared  with  the  value  of  the  crop  to  be  saved. 

The  information  as  to  the  species  and  the  measures  needed  are  cov- 
ered very  fully  in  your  Bulletin  on  Destructive  Locusts,*  and  with  some 
specific  instruction  regarding  the  treatment  of  ditches  in  this  special 
locality  would,  I  think,  give  the  people  of  the  district  affected  all  the 
information  necessary  to  protect  themselves,  and  it  would  seem  advisa- 
ble to  send  a  number  of  coi)ies  of  that  bulletin  to  the  postmasters  at 
Garden  City,  Lakin,  and  Syracuse,  to  distribute  to  farmers,  who  would 
make  use  of  them,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  names  I  will  furnish  for 
this  purpose. 

OTHER  SPEOIES  OBSERVED. 

The  species  next  to  differentialis  that  I  should  cJiU  most  abundant  in 
the  injured  fields  was  bivittatus;  but  taken  alone  its  damage  would 
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tr^  r.  -.;r.r>^r*  •£-«  <aa  ^p»>k::  ^'-TT*  tii*  Ijkll  b<:i  I  tkoald  deem  it  bh- 

'n./r  BO'/*t  ;r*rt«^T:»I  pckn.-i^.*^  w*re  acT-ar^Ltlr  the  Tackna  lie&.  as  the 
$rr*^t  BftA//r.:7  -yf  dr:*!  k-:'ppi^r»  w^«*  ^I'cui*!  to  be  eoapietely  deTonred 

^^fir^  rif  tb^  d^^  irra^>^b<rp>p«T9  had  the  appcanmce  of  haTing  be^i 
%fi^i'^tA  'irirh  yAiZ^ffnoyhxh^^rx,  and  I  gath^rr^d  a  Dumber  in  order  to  make 
an  ^(Tfrt  to  #rTiItivat^  the  di^^^uM^  but  as  yet  hare  nothing  to  report  in 
f  hi4  line.  Hie  dead  hoppers  will  be  kept  with  living  ones,  and  if  the 
latter  t^ike  the  diiteaise  we  may  hope  to  still  fnrtfaA'  multiply  the  dis- 
efi^.  by  in^K-rjIating  KtiJl  others,  and  then  an  effort  can  be  made  to  dis- 
tnbnt^/  the  di^eame  in  the  fields.  Its  spread,  howerer,  is  evidently 
nh fw^  and  I  do  not  think  other  measures  should  be  neglected  this  season 
fiff  a  plan  which  is  Ktill  uncertain. 

Afriong  the  natural  enemies  observed^  toads  were  perhaps  the  most 
c^irnnion,  nttme  (ft  the  fields  containing  great  numbers  of  them,  espe- 
chilly  of  half  grown  individuals,  and  these  would  seem  capable  of  greatly 
fcdncln^  the  nnmlicr  of  hoppers.  A  dead  one,  which  saved  me  the 
tuu'A'Hniiy  inf  inaking  a  diHsection  to  get  positive  proof^  showed  in  the 
partly  d<M?om[H)Wj<l  Htonmch  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  grasshoppers, 
proving  that,  an  would  be  inferred  from  presence  of  toads  in  the  fields, 
ijii'lr  rnlNNlofi  was  to  ffjcd  upon  the  grasshoppers. 

The  aMjM'.kK  of  Hkuriks  upon  grasshoppers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Long- 
HtroMi,  have  aln*a<ly  been  mentioned. 

An  ihe  t4^nden(^y  is  for  natural  enemies  to  multiply  with  the  increase 
of  any  Hp<M*,l(m  of  itiHoct,  we  may  look  for  increased  assistance  from  this 
Nonrn*  by  another  year,  and  in  connection  with  the  measures  already 
nr^nd,  thono  ought  by  another  year  to  keep  the  insect  entirely  within 
the  Ihnltn  of  decitruetivenosa. 
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have  been  insignificant.  Its  habits  are  so  nearly  like  those  of  differ- 
entialis  that  I  see  no  occasion  to  give  it  farther  mention,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  any  measures  adopted  against  differentioMs  will  prove 
as  effective  against  this  species. 

Dissosteira  langipennis  was  taken  in  some  numbers  at  all  x>oints  vis- 
ited in  Finney,  Kearney,  Hamilton,  and  Greeley  counties,  and  as  this 
species  has  caused  so  much  injury  in  eastern  Colorado  this  season,  I 
took  rather  si>ecial  pains  to  note  its  abundance  and  inquire  as  to  any 
destruction  resulting  from  it.  At  no  point  did  it  occur  in  destructive 
numbers,  and  I  should  not  look  for  any  injury  from  it  in  these  localities 
in  the  near  future  at  least. 

PABASITES  AND  DISEASES. 

The  many  parasitized  grasshoppers  noted  indicated  a  multiplication 
of  such  forms,  and  these  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  much  in  reducing 
the  numbers  that  can  deposit  eggs  this  fall,  but  I  should  deem  it  un- 
wise to  depend  on  them  and  to  omit  the  active  measures  already  urged. 

The  most  general  parasites  were  apparently  the  Tachina  flies,  as  the 
great  majority  of  dead  hoppers  were  found  to  be  completely  devoured 
within. 

Some  of  the  dead  grasshoppers  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
affected  with  Entomoyhthora,  and  I  gathered  a  number  in  order  to  make 
an  effort  to  cultivate  the  disease,  but  as  yet  have  nothing  to  report  in 
this  line.  The  dead  hopi)er8  will  be  kept  with  living  ones,  and  if  the 
latter  take  the  disease  we  may  hope  to  still  further  multiply  the  dis- 
ease by  inoculating  still  others,  and  then  an  effort  can  be  made  to  dis- 
tribute the  disease  in  the  fields.  Its  spread,  however,  is  evidently 
slow,  and  I  do  not  think  other  measures  should  be  neglected  this  season 
for  a  plan  which  is  still  uncertain. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  observed,  toads  were  perhaps  the  most 
common,  some  of  the  fields  containing  great  numbers  of  them,  esi>e- 
cially  of  half-grown  individuals,  and  these  would  seem  capable  of  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  hoppers.  A  dead  one,  which  saved  me  the 
necessity  of  making  a  dissection  to  get  positive  proof,  showed  in  the 
partly  decomposed  stomach  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  grasshoppers, 
proving  that,  as  would  be  inferred  from  presence  of  toads  in  the  fields, 
their  mission  was  to  feed  upon  the  grasshoppers. 

The  attacks  of  skunks  upon  grasshoppers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Long- 
streth,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  tendency  is  for  natural  enemies  to  multiply  with  the  increase 
of  any  species  of  insect,  we  may  look  for  increased  assistance  from  this 
source  by  another  year,  and  in  connection  with  the  measures  already 
urged,  these  ought  by  another  year  to  keep  the  insect  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  destructiveness. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agbicultube, 

Division  op  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15, 1892. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  Bulletin  No.  28  of 
this  Division.    It  comprises  an  account  of  the  destructive  locusts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  those  species  which  are  liable  to  become  destruc- 
tive, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  supplementary  to  Bulletins  25  and  27 
of  this  Division.    It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  the 
agent  of  the  Division  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  who  has  been  associated  witli 
me  in  the  study  of  the  family  to  which  these  insects  belong,  and  sin(;e 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Entomological  Commission  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  true  locusts  of  North  America,  materially  aiding 
in  the  investigations  of  the  injuries  caused  by  them  of  late  years. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  V.  Riley, 

Entomologist. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Lincoln,  Nebb.,  October  20^  189S. 

StB :  Since  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  cer- 
tain of  the  destructive  locusts  in  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  a 
brief  account  of  all  of  the  species  that  have  been  connected  with  these 
depredations.  The  following  pages  on  the  Destructive  Locusts  of  Amer- 
ica North  of  Mexico  are  therefore  submitted  for  approval  and  for  publica- 
tion, if  thought  worthy.  As  will  be  seen,  this  paper  covers  all  of  the 
forms  that  have  been  the  cause  of  injury  in  the  past,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  liable  to  do  injury  in  the  future. 

The  manuscript  which  forms  this  paper  was  originally  prepared  as  a 
part  of  another  report,*  but  at  your  suggestion  has  been  somewhat  re- 
arranged so  as  to  make  a  separate  bulletin,  if  thought  desirable.  The 
excuse  for  offering  this  paper  at  the  present  time  is  that,  although  all 
of  the  insects  herein  mentioned  have  been  previously  described,  the 
literature  in  which  the  descriptions  originally  appeared  is  so  scattered 
and  difficult  of  access  that  the  general  reader  would  have  trouble  in 
refer  ring  to  it.  Besides,  many  of  these  works  are  now  out  of  print. 
Then,  too,  a  paper  treating  of  the  entire  group  of  these  destructive 
insects  of  the  region  included  is  in  demand  by  both  the  working  ento- 
mologists and  the  general  reader.  The  short  sketches  relative  to  the 
food  halHts  and  distribution  of  each  of  the  species  treated  have  been 
compiled  from  previous  writings  and  field  notes  gathered  by  the  various 
agents  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  and  the  Division 
of  Entomology,  and  are  supposed  to  be  approximately  correct,  at  least  as 
nearly  so  as  could  be  made  at  present,  while  the  life  histories  are  chiefly 
from  your  own  notes  and  observations. 

Through  your  kindness  and  interest  in  the  undertaking  a  number  of 
the  forms  are  herewith  figured  for  the  first  time.  Other  courtesies  are 
also  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Prof.  0.  V.  EiLET, 

U.  8.  Entomologist^ 
•  Washington^  D.  0. 


Lawrence  Bbunee, 

Special  Field  Agent. 


*  Reports  on  the  Damage  by  Destruotivo  Locasts  during  the  season  of  1891.     (BuH. 
No.  27,  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology,  pp.  9-33.) 
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THE  MORE  DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS  OF  AMERICA 
NORTH  OF  MEXICO. 

If  one  were  to  describe  or  even  to  mention  all  of  the  locusts  that  are 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  this  country  every  species  would  have  to  be 
inclnded  in  such  a  list.  Taken  as  a  group  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
tbe  general  rule  in  this  particular  case.  Every  member  of  the  family 
is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  hence  is  to  be  considered  as  harmful  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint.  As  certain  restrictions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  only  a  few  from  among  the  many 
of  these  insects  will  be  treated,  and  these  briefly.  Accordingly  here- 
with is  appended  a  list  of  the  different  locusts  or  grasshoppers  that 
liave  l)een  known  to  occur  in  destructive  numbers  within  the  limits  of 
North  America  noith  of  the  Mexican  boundary  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  together  with  such  other  species  as  are  liable  to  become 
destructive  in  the  future. 

livery  warm  or  temperate  country  of  any  extent  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  arid  or  semidesert,  or  where  the  climate  is  liable  to  var- 
iation, has  its  locust  swarms.  Of  all  insect  pests  those  swarms  of  lo- 
custs are  generally  most  dreaded,  because  of  their  manner  of  attack 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  and  do  lay  waste  a  country  or 
district.  Other  insect  enemies  may  do  an  equal  amount  of  injury  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  as  it  is  not  done  '*  right  before  our  very  eyes,''  we  do 
not  think  so  much  of  it. 

These  destructive  locusts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  with  re- 
8i>ect  to  their  habits,  viz,  they  are  either  migratory  or  they  are  non- 
migratory.  When  the  former,  they  move  about  over  the  country  from 
one  region  to  another  and  drop  upon  us  without  nuich  warning.  When 
the  latter,  they  simply  multii)ly,  do  their  injury,  and  remain  where  they 
are.  Likewise,  these  destructive  locusts  may  belong  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  two  subfamilies,  i,  e,,  the  ffidipodinje  and  the  Acridiiuae. 
Here  in  North  America  most  of  the  destructive  species  belong  to  the 
subfamily  Acridiinae,  while  in  the  Orient  the  reverse  is  probably  the 
rule. 

The  members  of  the  subfamily  (Edipodinie  are  at  once  recognizable 
by  their  colored  hind  wings,  the  unarmed  sternum  of  the  prothorax, 
and  in  having  the  cushions  between  the  claws  of  the  feet  very  small. 
The  Acridiinae,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  hav(*  the  hind  wings  trans- 
parent, the  prosternum  always  spined,  and  the  feet  provided  with  a 
rather  large  cushion  between  the  ('laws.  The  members  of  the  group 
CBdipodinae  are  usually  further  recognizable,  from  the  fact  that  they 
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are,  as  a  rule,  provided  with  a  more  or  less  prominent  median  carina  or 
ridge  upon  the  pronotum,  while  in  the  Acridiinae  this  character  is  usually 
very  obscure. 

THE   AMP.BK^AN   LOCUST. 

( SchUtocerca  america  n a    Drnry . ) 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  1)  of  a  female  8i)ecimen  of  this 
large,  handsome  insect  willatoneeindicatetothe  readier  which  one  of  all 
our  locusts  should  bear  the  above  name.  The  following  description  will 
facilitate  the  identification  of  the  specicvs: 

Female  (large  size). — Vertex  between  the  eyes  hexagonal,  with  a  central  depression ; 
froutal  costa  solid  and  somewhat  prominent  above  the  ocellus,  sides  nearly  parallel. 
Eyes  elongate  oval,  rounded  behind;  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  expanding  at  the 
posterior  lobe ;  median  carina  but  slightly  prominent;  humeral  angles  subdistinct 
on  the  posterior  lobe,  obtusely  rounded;  anterior  and  middle  lobes  marked  with 
minute  shallow  cells,  each  having  a  very  minute  tubercle  in  the  center ;  posterior 


Fio.  l.—8ehi9toeerea  a wwrwrana— natural  flize  (after  Riloy). 

lobe  densely  punctured;  posterior  margin  about  right-angled;  apex  rounded.  Teg- 
mina  and  wings  passing  the  abdomen  about  cme-third  of  their  length.  Posterior 
femora  reaching  the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Prosternal  spine  large,  curved  backward 
and  hairy. 

Reddish-brown,  with  a  slight  vermilion  tint.  A  yellow  stripe  extends  from  the 
vertex  along  the  middle  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  and  also  upon  the  suture  of  the 
closed  tegmina  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  ab<lomeu.  A  dark  brown  line  down  the 
cheeks  below  the  eyes.  On  the  Hides  of  the  pronotum  is  a  yellow  stripe  ext-ending 
from  the  submarginal  to  the  last  cross-incision,  directe<l  a  little  obliquely  dow^nward; 
below  this  is  a  brown  stripe;  then  a  narrow  yellow  stripe  directed  obliquely  upward; 
lower  margin  yellow.  The  tegmina  are  o]>aque  and  reddish  at  the  base,  the  rest, 
semi-transparent;  a  narrow  white  stripe  on  the  lower  margin,  next  the  base;  the 
disk  and  apical  half  marked  with  large  cellular,  fuscous  spots.  Wings  transparent; 
the  nerves  at^the  base  and  inner  portion  yellowish-whit^?,  on  the  outer  portions 
black.  Legs,  bright  \ermilion  red.  Posterior  femora  have  a  row  of  black  dots 
along  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  disk  and  one  through  the  middle;  spines 
of  posterior  tibia»  yellow,  tipped  with  black.  Each  segment  of  the  abdomen  has  a 
ring  of  dusky  dots  on  its  posterior  margin. 

Afale. — The  male  differs  froin  the  female  in  being  much  smaller.  It  has  the  sub- 
anal  plate  prolonged  and  <leeply  notched  at  the  apex;  the  cerci  are  very  broad, 
straight,  and  truncate*  at  the  apex. 

Length  of  body — male,  1.7  inches;  female,  2.1  inches;  tegmina  in  both  sexes  same 
as  body. 
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This  handsome  locust  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  region  lying 
outh  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  is  by  no  means  ab- 
ent  from  all  the  territory  north  of  that  parallel.  It  occurs  north  of 
his  line  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
>hio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  even  New  York.  It  does 
lot,  ho^vever,  become  destructive  much  beyond  the  Gulf  States.  It  is 
he  chief  destructive  species  of  Yucatan,  Central  America,  and  south- 
m  Mexico.  In  fact,  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  large  Wandering 
jocost  of  the  Orient  (Sckistocerca  peregrina)^  and  by  some  authors  is 
laimed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every 
varm  country  of  the  globe,  island,  or  continent  lying  within  the  trop- 
es or  -^thin  the  adjoining  15  degrees  of  the  temperate  zones  has  one 
»r  more  of  these  large  locusts  that  show  a  wonderfully  close  relation- 
ihip  to  our  Sckistocerca  americana.  Most  of  them  are  also  frequently 
lestructive,  while  a  number  of  them  are  exceedingly  migratory  in  their 
labits. 

THE  LARGE  OREEN   BI  SH-LOC'I\ST. 

(Jeridium  nhonhxiuv  Thos.) 


Fio.  2.—Aeridium  thoihone—nsktMTsX  size  (original). 

This  insect  is  described  by  Prof.  Thomas  as  follows  in  his  report  on 
the  Orthoptera  collected  by  the  Wheeler  Expedition  in  the  Southwest: 

Female. — Vertex  nearly  horizontal ;  sides  angularly  expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes ; 
flat  frontal  costa  prominent,  sides  parallel,  suleate  from  the  ocellus  downward,  above 
the  ocellus  somewhat  gibbous  and  punctured ;  lateral  carina^  very  prominent,  parallel. 
Pronotnm  slightly  expanding  posteriorly,  coarsely  and  reticulately  punctured; 
midian  carina  distinct,  severed  by  the  three  transverse  impressions.  Tegmina  and 
wings  passing  the  abdomen.  Cerci  very  short,  broad  at  the  base,  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  the  apex.  Posterior  femora  much  enlarged  at  the  base;  posterior  tibite 
confliderably  enlarged  at  the  apex.  Prostemal  spine  robust,  cylindrical,  and  nearly 
straight.  Pectus  punctured.  Abdomen  of  the  male  somewhat  elongated;  cerci  very 
broad  and  flat,  very  slightly  and  obtusely  notched  at  the  apex,  which  is  bent  upward 
over  the  last  segment;  subanal  plate  elongate,  turned  upward,  with  a  distinct  square 
notch  at  the  apex. 

Dark  olive-green.  Ocelli  bright  transparent  umber;  eyes  brown;  cheeks  yellow- 
ish, with  a  dark  green  stripe  extending  downward  from  the  eyes.     The  pronotnm 
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has  some  pale  Bpots  on  the  sicles^  aiul  sometimes  the  posterior  lobe  is  tinged  vitl 
brown.  Tegmiua  uniform  green,  somewhat  transparent  at  the  apex,  and  in  mhut 
specimens  faintly  tinged  with  brown.  Wings  hyaline;  ner\'es  and  nervule* dark 
brown.  Posterior  femora  greenish  above  and  below ;  pinnse  of  the  disk  altemat^-Jy 
white  and  green,  the  white  occupying  the  flat  interspaces;  inner  face  greenish  yel- 
low. Posterior  tibiie  bright  vermilion,  the  under  surface  being  striped  with  yeDov: 
spines  yellow  at  the  base,  tippe<l  with  black.  Venter  and  pectus  dark  green,  some- 
times varied  with  dark  brown. 

Length  of  body — male,  1.6  to  1.75  inches;  female,  2  to  2.25  inches;  tegniina  aud 
wings  about  one-fifth  less. 

This  magnificent  locust,  which  is  fully  its  large  as  anwric4iiM^  wa^ 
first  described  from  Nevada  and  Arizona,  but  has  since  been  taken  in 
Utah,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  across  the  border  in  the 
suites  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango  in  Mexico.  Several  years  ago  tbe 
writer  found  it  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Tex.;  and 
Prof.  C.  II.  T.  Townsend,  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College,  re 
ports  it  as  destructive  to  the  Mesquite  bushes  and  probably  also  t« 
grape-vines  in  portions  of  New  Mexico.  Being  strictly  an  arboreal  in 
sect,  Shoshone  is  liable  to  become  more  or  less  of  a  tree  pest  when 
numerous.  In  Utah  this  insect  was  taken  by  me  upon  various  low 
trees  growing  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes  back  of  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  near  Garfield  Beach.  It  was  also  occasionally  taken  in  tlu- 
valleys  on  Willows,  and  even  upon  some  of  the  rank-growing  herlici: 
but  I  have  never  seen  or  taken  a  specimen  of  it  upon  the  ground. 

It  has  been  treated  here  because  of  its  occurrence  in  destructiTf 
numbers  in  1891  in  iK)rtions  of  New  Mexico,  and  because  its  life  as  a 
tree-dweller  is  sure  to  favor  its  greater  multiplication  with  the  advanct 
of  civilization. 

THE   SMALL   GREEN  LOCUST. 
{Acridium  frontalis  Thos.) 

Another  one  of  our  locusts  belonging  to  the  genus  Acridium  that  has 

quite  recently  shown  a  tendency 
towards  becoming  a  pest  is  the  cue 
bearing  the  above  name.  It  was 
found  by  Prof.  n.  Osborn  iu  south 
western  Kansas  the  past  summer, 
where  it  was  doing  considerable  in 
jury  to  the  sorghum  crop  of  that 

FiQ.3.-^mdium/rontaZi.-natural«izc  (original).  ^^g><>"-      ^^^^  alSO  obsCFVed  byme 

in  central  Texas  in  the  spring  of 
1887,  where  it  occurred  in  more  than  common  numbers. 

The  insect  appears  to  be  growing  more  and  more  fond  of  cultivate 
grounds,  as  is  shown  by  its  habit  of  congregating  along  wagon  ^osl^U 
and  the  edges  of  fields  among  the  ranker  growths  of  the  vegetation  that 
is  common  to  such  pla(».es.     In  its  haunts  and  food  habits  Acridium 
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frontalis  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  particular,  just  as  are  a  number  of 
other  species  of  our  North  American  insects  belonging  to  this  family; 
but  its  tastes  can  not  be  considered  refined  when  it  is  known  that  chief 
on  its  bill  of  fare  comes  the  wild  Sunflowers  so  common  throughout  that 
I)ortion  of  the  West  to  which  the  insect  is  charaqteristic.  It  also  seems 
to  relish  the  Sorghum  plant,  which  latter  is  entirely  ignored  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust. 
This  locust  can  be  recognized  by  the  following  description : 

Vertex  sabconical.  SmaU  size.  Tegmina  and  wings  not  passing  the  abdomen. 
General  color,  green. 

Closely  allied  to  A,  unilineatum  Walk. ;  caloptenoid  in  general  appearance.  Ver- 
tex regularly  hexagonal,  standing  out  in  the  form  of  a  very  short,  truncated  cone, 
the  tip  depressed  in  the  center;  face  slightly  oblique,  straight,  quadricarinate;  car- 
inas nearly  parallel,  the  middle  pair  approaching  each  other  immediately  below  the 
ocellus.  Eyes  elongate,  oblique,  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  scarcely  enlarged  be- 
hind ;  anterior  lobes  reticulately,  and  posterior  lobe  longitudinally,  rugulose ;  median 
carina  very  distinct.  Tegmina  and  wings  narrow,  rather  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 
Valves  of  the  ovipositor  prominent,  lower  pair  much  slenderer  than  the  upper  pair, 
and  much  exserted.  Male  cerci  slender,  tapering,  and  turned  up ;  subanal  plate  (last 
ventral  segment)  narrow,  tapering;  subtruncate  at  the  apex,  entire.  Prosternal 
spine  subquadrate,  pointed,  and  straight.  Antennse  passing  the  pronotum  slightly. 
Posterior  femora  passing  the  abdomen. 

Nearly  uniform  grass  green.  Face  and  pronotum  sprinkled  with  dusky  dots.  The 
elevated  lines  of  the  pronotum  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  posterior  femora  also  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Antenn®,  orange 
color.    Tegmina  somewhat  lighter  green  than  body;  transparent.     Wings,  pellucid. 

Lengthof  body — female,  1.06  inches ;  male,  0.82  inch.  Length  of  tegmina — female, 
0.63  inch ;  male,  0.5  inch. 

Although /ron^ii*  is  found  as  far  north  as  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  it  is 
essentially  a  southern  insect.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respeet  to 
its  presence  in  destructive  numbers.  It  is  a  common  species  in  Ne- 
braska in  certain  localities,  is  found  in  eastern  Wyoming  rarely,  and  in 
eastern  Colorado  and  northeastern  New  Mexico  more  frequently,  while 
ill  Kansas  and  southward  it  becomes  (juite  numerous,  especially  upon 
rolling,  more  or  less  sandy  soil.  To  the  eastward  it  reaches  into  west- 
em  Iowa  and  central  Missouri. 

We  have  several  other  species  of  these  large  Acridians  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  occasionally  show  a  tendency 
toward  uncommon  multiplication. 

These  are  Acridium  appendiculatuMj  A.  rubiginosum^  A.  alutdceutyiy 
A.  obscurum^  A .  unilineatum^  and  ^ .  albolineatum.  The  Schistocerca  vaga 
also  should  be  included  among  the  latter  species.  All  of  these  insects 
are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  live  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
above  ground  in  wooded  districts,  and  on  this  account  are  rather  hard 
to  deal  with. 
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THE  LONG- WINGED  FOREST  LOCUST. 

{Dendrotettir  hnffipennis  Riley.) 

This  particular  species  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Bulletin  13  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the  Post-oak 
Locust.    I  quote  Prof.  Kiley\s  si)ecific  description  of  the  insect: 

DendrotetHx  longipennia  Riley.— General  color  teHtfMseoos  with  slight  olivaceon?^ 
hue,  varied  with  faint  yellow  and  piccoiis  bands  and  lines;  face  dull  olivaceoa< 
brown;  occiput,  especially  back  of  the  eyes,  darker.  Pronotum  olivaoeoos  with 
more  or  less  yellow ;  median  carina  and  the  transverse  impressed  lines  on  the  lateral 

bands  piceous,  generally  darken 
and  most  continnoos  in  the  4^. 
Tegmina  dull  olivaceous  brown, 
the  veins  being  testaceous  an^I 
giving  the  basal  half  a  decidedly 
lighter  coloring.  Wiugs  ruthcr 
dark,  becoming  somewhat  pel- 
lucid  near  their  base,  the  rein^ 

Fio.  4.  ^DendrotetHx  lo^ipenni^nMturt^X  ai«e  (origUuU).     **"»^y'  especiaUy  on  their  apical 

half.  Posterior  femora  with  their 
outer  face  dull  olivaceous  and  marked  with  brown  and  black  along  their  upper  edgeis 
and  crossing  to  the  inner  surface,  which,  with  the  lower  sulcus,  is  bright  siMgain- 
eous,  this  coloring  showing  through  the  somewhat  transparent  walls  even  on  the 
outside ;  the  apex  black,  preceded  by  a  rather  wide  and  ver>'  distinct  lemon-yeUow 
annulus;  hind  tibiae  with  a  wide  post-basal  annulus  of  the  same  bright  color;  an- 
terior and  middle  legs,  also  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  gamboge-yellow,  with  the 
spines  and  claws  black ;  ant^^iiua;  fuscous,  olivaceous  towards  tip.  Venter  gamboge- 
yellow. 

Average  length  <J  25"'"',  $  30'""'. 

The  short- winged  forms  agree  in  all  other  respects  except  that,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  genera,  the  tegmina  do  not  ordinarily  extend  much  beyond  the  second  abdom- 
inal joint,  and  may  l»e  either  perfectly  rounded  or  slightly  twisted  at  the  apex.  Id 
some  cases,  however,  they  exteu<l  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

Described  from  2  ^  ^  and  3  9  9  of  the  long- winged  form,  and  i  ^  ^  and  7  9  9  of 
the  short- winged  ftirm.  Received  from  E.  II.  HiU,  Manor,  Travis  County,  Tex.,  July 
13,  1887,  as  injuring  post  oaks,  and  collected  by  Mr.  Bruner. 

The  Long- winged  Forest  Locust  or  *'  Post-oak  Locust''  of  Texas,  a« 
the  name  would  iini)ly,  is  also  an  arboreal  insect.  It  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  4). 

This  locust  was  ftrst  noticed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington 
County,  Tex.,  about  the  year  1885,  when  it  attracted  their  attention  by 
defoliating  the  post-oak  trees  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Brenham.  In  the  siiring  of  the 
following  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  the  species  to  some  ex- 
tent while  visiting  the  region  to  examine  into  a  local  outbreak  of  an- 
other locust  that  threatened  the  <;ottoii  and  corn  crops.  The  following 
in  reference  to  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  1  copy  from  a  report  made  at 
the  time :  * 

"The  egg  pods  are  deposited  in  the  ground  about  the  bases  of  trees 
or  indifterently  scattered  about  the  surface  among  the  decaying  leaves, 
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etc.,  like  those  of  all  ground-layiDg  species.  The  young  commence 
hatehing  about  the  middle  of  March  and  continue  to  appear  until  into 
April.  After  molting  the  first  time  and  becoming  a  little  hardened 
they  immediately  climb  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  bushes  of  all 
kinds  and  commence  feeding  upon  the  new  and  tender  foliage.  They 
molt  at  least  five  or  six  times,  if  we  may  take  the  variation  in  size  and 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  wings  as  crite- 
ria. The  imago  or  mature  stage  is  reached  by  the  last  of  May  or  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  June. 

"The  species  is  very  active  and  shy  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  after 
leaving  the  egg.  The  larva  and  pupa  run  up  the  trunks  and  along  the 
limbs  of  trees  with  considerable  speed,  and  in  this  respect  differ  con- 
siderably from  all  other  species  of  locusts  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  am  informed  that  the  mature  insects  are  also  equally  wild  and  ^  fly 
like  birds.'  They  feed  both  by  day  and  night;  and  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  woods  after  night  when  all  else  was  quiet, 
that  the  noise  produced  by  the  grinding  of  their  jaws  wa«  not  unlike 
the  greedy  feeding  of  swine. 

'*  Aside  from  its  arboreal  nature  there  is  but  a  single  instance  men- 
tioned of  its  preference  for  growing  crops.  This  was  a  small  field  of 
either  cotton  or  corn,  or  i)erhaps  both.  If  the  nature  of  the  crop  was 
told  me  at  the  time,  I  have  forgotten.  At  any  rate  the  crop  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  staples  grew  in  a  small  clearing  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  most  thickly  visited  area.  The  mature  insects  alone  were  the 
offenders  in  this  instance.  During  the  daytime  they  would  leave  the 
trees  in  swarms  and  alight  upon  the  growing  crop  and  feed  until  even- 
ing, when  they  would  return  to  the  trees.  If,  during  the  day,  they  were 
disturbed,  they  immediately  took  wing  and  left  for  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  to  return  shortly  afterwards." 

Mature  specimens  of  this  locust  have  since  been  obtained,  which  show 
the  insect  to  be  congeneric  with  Dendrotettix  guercm  Eiley  MS.,  a  species 
found  upon  the  oaks  of  Missouri,  southeastern  Nebraska,  and  scmthern 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  Longipennis  occurs  in  two  forms,  L  e.,  with  either 
well-developed  wings  or  with  those  appendages  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition. 

THE   DIFFERENTIAL  LOCUST. 

{Melanoplus  differentialift  ThoB.) 

Very  conspicuous  among  the  *'  native  species"  of  l(X5usts  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  southwestward  is  the  one  which  entomologists  call 
Melanopltis  differentialis.  This  insect  is  fully  as  large  as  the  common 
two-striped  species  that  is  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  noticed  any 
insects  of  this  class,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  yellowish  throughout 
and  lacking  the  two  stripes  along  the  sides  of  the  back  and  wings.  The 
Differential  Locust  is  also  less  robust  in  form  than  the  one  with  which 
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it  is  here  compared.  The  a<H5ompaiiying  figure  (Fig.  5),  that  of  a  female 
8i>eeiineii,  is  not  quite  ty[)ical  of  the  species,  but  will  greatly  aid  in  its 
recognition.  The  following  description  of  this  locust  is  that  given  hy 
Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  who  named  it: 

Large  size,  robust;  tegmina  passing  the  abdomeu,  unspotted;  olive  brown  above, 
yellow  beneath. 

Vertex  elongate,  depressed,  broadly  sulcate,  closed  in  ftt)Dt;  frontal  costa  broad, 
flat,  or  slightly  sulcate ;  sides  parallel;  lateral  carinee  distinct,  slightly  divergent. 
Antennas  of  males  half  na  long  as  the  bmly.  Pronotum  quadrate ;  sides  perpendicular, 
parallel;  latt^ral  carinse  or  humeral  angles  obtusely  rounded;  median  carina  distinct, 
except  on  post-median  lobe  of  the  female;  third  transverse  incision  very  distinct  and 
deeply  indented,  others  distinct.  Posterior  femora  much  enlarged  near  the  base,  the 
disk  convex,  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  posterior  tibite  enlarged  toward  the 
apex,  hairy.  Prostemal  spine  cylindrical,  bent  slightly  backward.  Subanal  plate 
of  the  male  triangular;  apex  blunt,  entire;  cerci  with  basal  half  broad,  an  obtuse 
tooth  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin,  above  this  bent  and  tapering. 

To/or  (male). — Head  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  pronotum  reddish  or  olive  brown; 
sides  paler,  with  from  one  to  three  oblique,  black  lines;  transverse  incisions  dark  on 

the  sides.  Tegmina  unspot- 
ted, olive  brown;  reddish  at 
the  base,  semi  -  transparent. 
Wings  pellucid ;  nerves  of  the 
apical  and  front  portions  dark, 
rest  yellowish.  Posterior  fem- 
ora yellow ;  three  black  spots 

FIG.  5.-Melanopliui  diferentialis-uatunl  size  (after  Riley).       «»  *^®  "PP^'" ®*^K® ?  interspaces 

of  the  disk  black,  ri  bs  pale  yel- 
low; tibia)  yellow,  spines  black.  Abdomen  yellow,  with  small,  black  spots  and 
stripes.  Venter  and  pectus  yellow.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having 
the  head  and  thorax  olive;  the  legs  and  venter  a  brighter  yellow  than  her  mate. 

Length  of  body — male,  1.2  inches;  female,  1.5  to  1.7  inches;  of  tegmina — male,  1 
inch;  female,  1.25  inches. 

This  insect  has  very  frequently  multiplied  in  such  numbers  in  limited 
areas  over  its  range  as  to  do  considerable  injury  to  cultivated  crops 
growing  upon  low,  moist  ground;  and  has  even  been  known  very  fre- 
quently to  spread  over  higher  and  dryer  lands  adjoining  these,  its  cus- 
tomary haunts.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  locusts  that  has  thus 
far  shown  a  tendency  toward  civilization.  This  it  has  done  readily, 
since  its  habits  are  in  unison  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is 
only  since  the  settlement  of  the  country  where  it  originally  occurred 
that  it  has  multiplied  so  as  to  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  become 
a  serious  ])est.  Bifferentialu  frequents  plowed  ftelds,  and  is  a  lover  of 
rank  growing,  juicy  foo<l,  just  such  as  is  offered  in  Corn,  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
etc.,  as  well  as  various  garden  products. 

The  eggs  of  differentia  lis  are  laid  in  cultivated  grounds  that  are  more 
or  less  compact,  preferably  old  roads,  deserted  fields,  the  edges  of  weed 
patches,  and  well-grazed  pastures  adjoining  weedy  ravines.  Egg-lay- 
ing begins  about  the  middle  of  August  and  continues  into  October, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  latitude  and  climatic  conditions.  Usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  only  a  single  cluster  of  eggs  is  deposited  by  each 
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female.    Frequently  there  are  two,  and  in  extreme  cases  perhaps  even 
three,  of  these  clusters  deposited  by  a  single  female. 

The  range  of  this  insect  is  not  so  extended  as  that  of  the  Two-striped 
Locust,  but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  general  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  south  of  the  forty- third  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  common 
iu  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  is  met  with 
more  or  less  frequently  in  southeastern  Colorado,  Indian  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
we  often  find  black  or  nearly  black  specimens,  while  in  California  many 
of  the  insects  of  this  species  have  the  hind  tibijc  bright  coral  red.  Aside 
from  these  color  variations  the  species  is  very  true  to  its  typical  char- 
acters. 

THE  ROBUST  LO(JUST. 
{Melanoplus  rohustus  Scudd.) 

Next  to  Melanoplus  differentialis  and  very  similar  to  it  in  general  ap- 
pearance and  size  is  the  large  yellowish-brown  and  gray  locust  that  is 
^nown  by  the  name  of  MelanopluH 
robuMu4f.  This  insect  appears  to  be 
of  rather  local  distribution  since  it 
occurs  only  in  Texas,  so  far  as  I  am 
at  present  aware.  It  was  this  insect 
that  was  chiefly  concerned  iu  the 
injuries  wrought  in  central  Texas 
duruig  the  years  1885  and  1886,  and 
upon  which  I  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  13  of  the  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy. 

The  habits  of  this  locust  are  given 
in  that  paper,  and  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"While  the  Rocky  Mountain  or 
Migratoiy  Locust  prefers  rather 
solid  soil  upon  somewhat  elevated 
open  fields  and  closely  grazed  pas-        F.o.6.--3/etenopit«r^r^^^^ 

tures  for  depositing  its  eggs,  all  of 

these  8i)ecies  now  infesting  central  Texas  appear  to  find  more  suitable 
conditions  among  rank  herbage  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  and 
subsequent  development  of  the  young  larva?.  The  large  species  espe- 
cially flnds'the  protected  roots  of  grasses  and  corn  best  adapted  to  the 
sheltering  of  its  eggs,  and  almost  invariably  selects  the  varieties  ^vliich 
grow  in  clumps  for  this  puri)ose.  In  digging  I  have  found  as  many  as 
8  or  10  egg-iK)ds  inserted  among  the  root-stalks  of  a  single  clump  of 
grass.  Possibly  the  sheltered  nature  of  these  eggs  protects  them  from 
the  numerous  parasites  which  attack  those  of  the  Migratory  Locust 
and  other  species  which  deposit  in  oi)en  or  unprotected  ground.  It  is 
1066(>—No.  28 2 
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asserted  by  different  persons  in  this  region  that  the  present  species 
lays  an  average  of  150  eggs  to  the  pod,  which,  judging  from  the  frag- 
ments of  egg-shells  found  by  digging,  is  nearly  correct;  at  any  rate 
the  estimate  is  not  too  high.  Egg-depositing  with  this  species  com- 
mences rather  later  than  with  some  of  the  other  representatives  of  the 
genus,  but  just  at  what  date  I  did  not  learn.  There  is  but  a  single  ikmI 
formed  by  each  insect,  the  entire  complement  of  eggs  being  dejwsited 
at  once. 

"The  larvaj  commence  hatching  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
continue  to  appear  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  according  to  the  forward- 
ness or  backwardness  of  the  season.  Wet,  warm  weather  favors  the 
hatching,  while  dry  weather  rather  retards  the  process.    The  young 

molt  five  times,  at  intervals  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the 
weather.    Dry  weather  with 
hot  days  retards,  while  damp 
or  wet  weather  favors,   this 
process  among  insects  by  keep- 
ing the  exuviae  pliable  during 
Fio.  7.-M€ianopiut  robtunxu-imtiirai  siae  (original),      molting,  as  Well  as  in  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  moisture  re- 
quired in  growth.    The  winged  or  mature  insects  appear  about  the 
middle  of  July  or  a  little  earlier  and  begin  to  copulate  soon  afterward, 
thus  completing  the  cycle. 

"Their  mode  of  attaek  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  M.  spretn^j 
save  in  that  the  latter  begin  upon  the  crops  immediately  after  hat<;h- 
ing,  while  this  species  does  not.  They  wait  until  they  are  from  three 
to  four  weeks  old  before  venturing  far  from  the  places  of  hatching. 
Like  that  species  they  have  the  habit  of  huddling  together  upon  ])laut« 
and  among  grasses  and  debris  during  cool  nights  and  cloudy  days. 
This  appears  to  be  a  trait  common  to  all  insects  when  i)resent  in  large 
numbers,  and  must  be  the  result  of  some  special  instinct.  When  about 
half  grown  the  larva)  become  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  fields  and 
do  not  hop  baek  to  the  weed  patches  on  the  outskirts  in  the  evening,  as 
they  do  while  younger  and  when  beginning  their  attacks  upor  the 
crops.  The  molting  is  the  same  as  with  other  locusts,  and  need  not  be 
described  here.  The  grown  hopi)ers  do  not  migrate  by  flight,  but  do 
sometimes  move  in  concert  in  certain  directions  by  jumping.  This  can 
hardly  be  termed  migration,  since  the  (change  of  location  is  merely  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  while  the  act  of  migrating  is 
toward  obtaining  more  decided  results.  When  feeding  they  can  be 
driven  like  other  locusts,  and  this  trait  in  their  nature  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  at  different  times  and  by  many  of  the  planters  as  a  pieQ>Q8 
of  partial  jirotection  to  crops.'^ 
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The  description  of  thi«  locast,  as  given  By  Mr.  Scudder,  is  as  follows: 

Brownish  fascons  with  more  or  less  of  a  <;inereoa8  tint.  Front  of  head  livid,  very 
heavily  mottled  with  dark  hrown;  month  parts  pale,  the  tip  of  last  palpal  joint  black, 
antennffi  pale  at  base,  beyond  dull  reddish  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  toward 
the  tip  infuscated.  A  slender  blackish  stripe  passes  from  behind  the  eyes  to  the 
hind  lobe  of  pronotum,  sometimes  interrupted,  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  infus- 
cation  beneath,  broadening  the  band;  upper  suriace  more  or  less  flecked  with  dark 
brown,  sometimes  collected  into  a  V-shaped  catch  opening  forward,  the  apex  at  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  lobe ;  hind  border  dotted  with  blackish ;  posterior  lobe  pro- 
fusely, rest  of  upper  surface  sparsely,  all  shallowly ,  punctate ;  sides  of  metathorax 
with  a  pale  oblique  stripe  narrowing  upward  to  a  point;  tegmiua  blackish  or  brown- 
ish fuscous,  flecked  rather  distantly  with  brownish  spots,  relieved  by  similar  pale 
ones  along  the  middle;  legs  of  the  color  of  the  under  surface,  the  fore  and  middle 
femora  a  little  deeper  or  duskier;  hind  femora  broadly  bifasciate  with  blackish,  the 
apex  black  at  the  sides;  hind  tibiie  and  tarsi  yellow,  occasionally  tinged  with  red, 
paler  next  the  base,  with  a  black  annulus ;  spines  black.  Vertex  broader  ( <J )  or 
much  broader  ( 9  )  than  the  flrst  antennal  joint,  the  fastigium  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible depression  ( 9 )  or  slightly  sulcate  (  ^ ),  broadening  in  front;  frontal  ridge 
broad,  nearly  equal,  a  little  sulcate  below  the  qcellus.  Median  carina  of  pronotum 
slight,  distinct  only  on  the  posterior  and  anterior  lobe,  cut  by  all  the  transverse  fur- 
rows; lateral  cariusB  rather  distinct,  rounded.  Last  abdominal  segment  of  the  male 
a  little  produced,  rounded;  cerci  very  large  and  stout,  compressed,  broadening  api- 
cally,  well  rounded,  very  similar  to  those  of  M.  pimderosua,  but  not  so  broad  at  the 
tip. 

Length  of  body— male,  29.5""";  female,  34.5™™;  of  tegmiua— male,  21™"' ;  female, 
24nini ;  of  anteunsB — male,  13.5™™ ;  female,  15™™ ;  of  hind  femora — male,  17.6  ™™ ;  fe- 
male, 21™™. 

Melanapltts  rohmtus  is  also  quite  closely  related  to  the  insect  described 
by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  as  Pezotettijc  violn^  which  occurs  in  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Missouri.  It  is  also  related  to  Melanaplus  ponderosus  Scudd., 
of  central  Texas. 

THE  TWO  STRIPED  LOCUST. 
(Melanoplua  hirittatus  8ay.) 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  locust  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  8,  unless  it  should  be  the 
ordinary  Carolina  Locust,  Disso- 
steira  Carolina.  Although  the 
illustration  is  a  pretty  fair  rep- 
resentation of  this  insect,  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  inserted  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  it: 

Fio.  S.—Melanoplu*  bitfittatus—n&tunl  oize  (after 
In   this  very  common   species  the  Riley). 

vertex  of  the  female  is  convex  or  hut 

slightly  depressed,  and  the  frontal  costa  not  sulcate;  in  the  male  the  frontal  costa  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  sulcate.  Tegmiua  and  wings  hut  little  longer  than  the  abdo- 
men. The  last  ventral  segment  of  the  male  has  the  apical  margin  entire  and  circular. 
Pronotum  with  the  sides  straight,  very  slightly  expanding  posteriorly;  posterior 
cross-incijion  distinct ;  posterior  femora  equal  to  or  passing  the  abdomen. 
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Dull  ^reen  or  dall  brown  in  color,  witli  a  distinct  yellowish  or  pale  stripe  along 
each  side  extending  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye,  along  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
body  to  the  extremity  of  the  tegmiua.  Mouth  pale,  face  varies  from  pale  yellowish 
to  dark  olive  brown ;  as  also  do  the  tegmina ;  the  latter  sometimes  have  a  few  quite 
small  dusky  spots  on  the  disk,  but  generally  they  are  unspotted.  Wings  transparent, 
tinged  with  greenish  or  greenish  yellow;  nerves  greenish  brown  or  blackish.  Hind 
femora  generally  with  a  tlark  stripe  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  disk ;  yellow  below; 
upper  margin  with  two  pale  spots;  posterior  tibia)  variable,  ranging  from  yellow  to 
dark  Ic^aden  brown. 

Length  of  body — male  1  inch  to  1.4  inches;  female,  about  1.7  inches,  but  frequently 
larger  or  smaller. 

Tliis  locust.  oc(*ur8  in  nearly  every  locality  over  the  entire  country 
from  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
the  south,  and  firom  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  found  in  the  low  valleys 
near  the  seashore  and  ui>on  the  mountain  sloi>e8  of  the  Rocky  range 
and  the  interior  plateaus  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above 
tide  water.  In  fact,  this  particular  species  appears  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand more  climatic  variations  than  any  other  of  our  North  American 
species,  without  showing  marke<l  variations  in  color  and  form.  In  size 
it  varies  more  than  do  some  of  the  allies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it 
occasionally  becomes  sufficiently  numerous  over  limited  areas  to  do 
considerable  injury  to  crops. 

The  Two-striped  Locust,  although  it  enjoys  so  wide  a  range,  is  usually 
limited  over  this  range  to  certain  favorite  haunts.  Like  the  femur- 
rubrum  and  differentialiSj  bivittatus  is  a  lover  of  rank  and  succulent  veg- 
etation such  as  is  found  upon  bottom  lauds,  along  the  e<lges  of  cultivated 
fields,  at  the  margins  of  woodlands,  and  on  the  shaded  mountain  slopes. 
When  nature  has  specially  favored  the  species,  as  it  sometimes  doe«,  in 
the  way  of  favorable  climatic  conditions,  the  absence  of  enemies,  etc., 
and  it  develops  in  large  numbers,  then  these  haunts  are  forsaken  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  it  spreads  over  cultivated  fields,  eating  the 
choicest  of  everything.  Unlike  some  of  the  other  locusts  of  the  genus 
Melanoplus,  biviWdus  seldom  exhibits  the  migi'atory  habit  in  any 
marked  degree;  hence,  is  always  with  us  and  its  enemies. 

The  egg-laying  habits  of  bivittatus  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  smaller  migratory  species,  insomuch  as  but  one  or  two  clusters  or 
pods  are  dei)osited  by  a  single  female.  Nevertheless,  just  as  many 
eggs  are  laid  by  each  female  insect.  These  eggs  are  deposited  in 
prairie  sod  or  any  compact  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  regular  haunts  or 
feeding  places.  Old  roads  and  closely-cropped  pastures  when  located 
handily  are  favorite  resorts  for  the  heavily-laden  females  when  attend- 
ing to  this  mission  of  theirs. 

Melanoplus  bivittatus  was  very  common  in  a  number  of  localities  over 
the  country  during  the  past  summer.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  that  was  the  cause  of  grasshopper  injuries  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  North,  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Conditions  which  favor 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  other  locusts,  such  as  the  migratory  kinds, 
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also  favor  the  increase  of  this  one  and  others  of  onr  *'  native"  species. 
Hence  when  we  hear  of  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  former,  we  may 
also  look  for  the  latter  to  become  more  numerous. 

By  keeping  down  weed  patches  and  by  plowing  waste  placjes  about 
fence  comers,  along  ravines,  the  edges  of  groves  and  old  roads,  this 
insect  can  usually  be  kept  moderately  scarce  and  harmless. 

THE   DETESTABLE    LOCUST. 

( Melanoplus  fceduH  Scudd. ) 

The  locust  which  is  known  by  the  above  name  has  not  yet  become 
recognized  as  one  of  those  which  is  considered  injurious  5  but  its  pres- 
ence in  unusual  numbers  during 
the  past  two  years  in  portions  of 
Idaho  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
including  it  with  these  injurious 
si>ecies.  Even  if  it  has  not  yet 
committed  such  devastation,  it 
is  apt  to  do  so  in  the  near  future 

should  climatic  and  other  COndi-        Fia.Q.—Melanoplus/adut;  «,  male— natural  size; 
-.  ,.  n  T_i  Tx  6,  female  anal  cbaractera — enlarge«l  (original).' 

tions  continue  favorable.    It  can 

at  once  be  recognized  from  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  9)  and 

the  following  description : 

Of  medium,  or  rather  large  size.  Head  rather  large,  not  elevated,  sUghtly  arched. 
Eyes  pretty  large,  but  not  prominent ;  vert4?x  between  the  eyes  as  broad  or  half 
IIB  broad  again  as  the  first  antenna!  joint;  foveola  shallow  or  moderate,  with  low, 
stout,  nearly  parallel  bounding  walls,  and  scarcely  expanding  in  front;  frontal 
ridge  stout,  well  advanced,  subequal,  scarcely  enlarged  downward,  above  flat  at 
the  ocellus,  and  below  a  little  and  broadly  sulcate.  Pronotnm  simple,  the  posterior 
lobe  coarsely  and  faintly  punctate,  expanding  very  slightly,  and,  on  either  side 
anteriorly,  depressed  a  little  above;  the  anterior  lobe  narrowed  a  little  in  front, 
but  above  only;  both  the  transverse  sulci  equally  distinct  and  continuous  through- 
out, median  carina  slight  and  confined  to  the  posterior  lobe,  lateral  carinsB  sub- 
obsolete.  Tegmina  extending  a  little,  or  considerably  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men. Terminal  ventfal  segment  of  the  male  abdomen  scoop-shaped,  but  slightly 
produced  at  the  apex,  the  edge  entire ;  supra-anal  plate  triangular,  bluntly  pointed, 
considerably  longer  than  broad,  the  sides  nearly  straight,  slightly  puckered  in  the 
middle;  the  marginal  apophyses  of  the  preceding  segment  consist  of  a  wavy,  de- 
pressed, conical,  pointed  projection  diverging  at  nearly  right  angles,  about  half  as 
long  as  the  cerci.  Anal  cerci  forming  very  simple  compressed  laminse,  the  basal 
three-fifths  straight,  tapering  a  little  and  directed  backward  and  a  little  upward, 
the  apical  two-fifths  also  straight,  enlarging  slightly,  keeping  the  same  direction 
but  bent  a  little  inward,  the  outer  surface  a  little  concave,  the  extremity  squarely 
docked,  its  corners  rounded;  basal  tooth  of  lower  valves  of  the  ovipositor  of  the 
female  sharp,  triangular,  but  much  broader  than  long. 

The  general  color  is  a  dirty  cinereous  above,  a  dingy  clay  below;  antenuR$  duU 
testaceous,  becoming  somewhat  ferruginous  toward  the  tip;  a  pretty  broad  and 
usually  distinct  blackish  brown  or  piceous  band  extends  from  behind  the  eye  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  deflected  lobes  of  the  pronotnm  as  far  as  the  posterior 
•ulcus,  and  sometimes  as  a  blurred  and  expanded  continuation  of  it,  across  the  pos- 
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terior  lobe  also.  Tegmina  brownish  cinereous,  the  anal  field  sometiines  a  little 
lighter,  the  median  field  enlivened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  bnt  seldom  conspicu- 
ously,  by  an  alternation  of  blackish  and  pallid  longitudinal  quadrate  spots.  Hind 
femora  dirty  clay  brown  with  dusky  incisures,  above  with  a  median  and  subapical 
dusky  or  dark  fuscous  patch ;  hind  tibiw  red,  with  black-tipx>ed  spines. 

Length  of  body — male,  24"*",  female,  SO"""';  of  antenme — female,  12""',  male, 
13.5"»"";  of  tegmina — male,  21"»'",  female,  24™™;  of  hind  femora — male.  14""",  female, 
16.5"»'»». 

This  locust  is  in  reality  a  mountain  form  that  occurs  at  an  elevation 
of  about  5,000  feet  alK>ve  sea-level,  and  that  frequents  the  edges  of 
valleys  and  sunny  slopes  within  the  semiarid  portion  of  the  United 
StateH.  It  is  met  with  in  suitable  localities  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas, 
along  with  New  Mexico. 

Although  the  habits  and  life-history  of  tills  insect  has  never  as  yet 
been  followed  out,  it  is  supposed  that  it  doe«  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  such  other  species  of  the  genus  as  inhabit  the  same  regions, 
and  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  In  its  general  appear- 
ance and  structure  M.fwdus  is  very  much  like  the  insect  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Melanoplus  pa<ikardi  Scudder.  In  fact  there  is  but 
little  difference  save  in  color  between  the  two  species. 

THE  DEVASTATING  LOCUST. 

{Melanoplus  deratiator  Scndd.) 

Quite  prominent  among  the  destructive  species  of  the  country  is  the 
one  known  as  the  Devastating  Locust  of  California.  This  particular 
species  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  lesser  migratory  one,  and  lias 


FlO.  IQ.^Meknwphts  d<rtrM0t4»-:a,  large  female  from  California.  1886;  6,  smaU  female,  Reno,  Nev^ 
1880;  e,  male,  Fort  Keog^  Mont.,  1880;  d,  same  a»  c,  all  natural  size  (aft^  Troavelot). 

something  of^^  same  general  form  and  appearance.  The  differences, 
bowe^'*''-  ^^^  ^^^^  '^adily  be  detected  by  the  description  which  follows 
^^  "^tions  given  herewith  (Figs.  10  and  11): 

^^lanUf  aud  of  the  same  general  appearance.  Head  moder- 
'*th  large  but  not  prominent  eyes ;  vertex  somewhat  depressed, 
^  deeply  sulcate  in  the  male,  or  but  gently  so  in  the  female; 
prominent  but  quite  broad,  the  sides  gently  divergent  below. 
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reaching  to  the  clypetu,  shftllowly  sulcata  at  the  ocellus.  Pronotam  rather  short 
and  broad;  slightly  expanding  on  p<isterior  IoIh"  ;  median  carina  prominent  through- 
oat,  cut  about  the  middle  by  the  last  transverse  imprcHseil  line;  lateral  earinte  also 
quite  prominent  and  forming  right  angles  with  the  disk  and  sides.  Tegmina  and 
w^iogs  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  alKlomen  in  both  sexes,  but  quite  variable  in 
thia  respect,  the  former  quite  narrow.  Last  ventral  segment  of  the  male  abdomen 
somewhat  tapering,  with  the  apex  gently  notched;  super-anal  plate  triangular,  the 
apex  acnte,  middle  narrowly  grooved  one-half  its  length;  marginal  apophyses  of 
preceding  segment  about  half  as  long  as  tlie  supra-anal  plate,  tapering  to  a  point,  the 
inner  edges  attingent  for  abont  one-third  their  length,  their  out«T  e4ge  furnished 
with  a  blunt  tooth  near  the  base;  cerci  slender,  eqaal,  straight,  nearly  four  times  as 
long  as  broad,  the  apex  gently  snlcate  from  the  outside.  Prostemal  spine  broad, 
stout,  the  apex  roundest.  Posterior  femora  reachiqg  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
in  both  sexes. 

General  color  light  testaceous  to  dull  cinereous,  more  or  less  varied  with  brown  and 
dull  black.     Band  back  of  the  eyes  very  obscure,  never  continuous,  but  confined  to 


»  4>- 

Fig.  11. — MHanophu  devmttator:  anal  cbaractem  of  male -,  a,  from  above;  b,  from  side:  c,  from  below- 
enlarged  (after  Emerton). 

the  upper  edges  of  the  lateral  lobes  as  two  small  tapering  patches  and  along  the 
impreesetl  lines.  Tegmina  provided  with  a  row  of  discal  quadrate  spots  and  also 
nsaally  a  few  others  scattered  above  and  below  the  central  field.  Posterior  femora 
with  the  usual  oblique  dark  bands;  the  hind  tibiie  either  dull  red  or  various  shades 
of  green  and  blue  more  or  less  obscured  with  brown,  usually  greenish,  the  spines 
black. 

Length  of  body  (average  specimens) — male,  20""",  female,  22*""^ ;  of  pronotum — 
male  and  female,  5"'"»;  of  tegmina — male  and  female,  18"'™;  of  hind  femora,  male, 
12""',  female,  ILS""". 

Melanoplus  devastator  is  known  to  occur  at  suitable  localities  through-- 
out  the  entire  region  west  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  MounMins, 
and  even  to  extend  beyond  this  limit  in  portions  of  Montana  and  Col- 
orado. jSTotwithstanding  this  rather  extended  range,  the  insect  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  rei)orted  in  destructive  numbers  beyond 
the  confines  of  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Oregon.  Like  several 
others  of  our  North  American  insects  that  arc  included  in  this  brief 
report,  devastator  is  rather  inclined  to  frequent  the  country  adjacent 
to  or  among  the  foot-hills  of  mountain  ranges.  It  does  not  usually 
deposit  its  eggs  high  up  the  hillsides  and  mountain  slopes,  but  rather 
seeks  for  this  purpose  waste  lands  low  down  in  the  valleys  that  ai-e 
more  or  less  wet.  Its  growth  and  transformations  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  spretus  and  the  other  species  that  have  so  frequently 
been  described. 
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During  the  latu*r  part  of  the  dry  season  as  the  herbage  and  grasses 
ripen  and  dry  up  these  inseets  gather  fvoni  the  surrounding  hills  uiK>n 
the  moist  grounds  at  the  margins  of  the  valleys  to  feed  upon  the  green 
vegetation  still  found  at  such  i)laces.  Here  also  and  close  at  hand  the 
eggs  for  the  spring  brood  are  laid.  Those  for  the  fall  brood  are  laid  at 
random  among  the  hills.  In  portions  of  California  and  Arizona  there 
are  two  broods  of  this  insect  annually.*  Wherever  this  is  the  case, 
there  is  consi<lerable  diflference  in  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 
the  members  that  make  up  these  two  distinct  broods.  Those  of  the 
spring  brood  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  color  than  those  of  the  fall 
brood. 

The  differeuce  in  size  and  "  freshness''  in  general  appearance  between 
individuals  of  the  two  broods  in  this  and  other  double-brooded  lo- 
custs is  evidently  due  to  the  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  supply  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

THE   NARROW- WINCIED   LOCUST. 
{Melanoplus  angiistipennU  Dodge.) 

Quite  closely  related  to  the  preceding  is  another  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can locusts  of  the  genus  Melanoplus  which  should  be  included  with  the 
destructive  species.  While  this  insect,  which  we  will  call  the  Narrow- 
winged  Locust,  has  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  materially  injure  cultivated  crops  or  even  the  grasses  on  the 

prairies,  it  has  been  greatly  on 
the  increase  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years.  As  stated  in  a 
former  report,  "  Melanoplux  an- 
gmtipenniH,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  quite  rare  and 

Fio.  l2.-.Maanoplui  angtuHpennit—normA]  size  COUflncd   tO   low  land   aloug  the 

^^"^°*^^-  Elkhorn  River,  is  now  becoming 

quite  numerous.  If  the  species  continues  to  increase  as  rapidly  during 
the  next  four  or  five  years  as  it  has  during  the  past  few,  it  will  be 
equally  as  destructive  as  femur-ruhrum^  devastator^  atlaniSj  and  differ- 
entialis.  When  first  described  it  seemed  to  be  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Artemisia  ludovieiana  as  a  food  plant.  Now  it  seems  to  take 
to  almost  any  food  plant  that  jiresents  itself.  This  Narrow-winged 
Locust  is  more  nearly  related  to  M.  devastator  than  to  any  of  our  other 
especially  injurious  species.  Should  it  really  beccmie  a  pest,  as  present 
indications  would  suggest,  its  arboreal  habit  will  render  it  rather  a  dif- 
ficult enemy  with  which  to  deal. 

*  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett  in  Bull.  No.  27,  Div.  of  Entomology,  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture (p. 39),  states  that  bo  bas  taken  both  forms  of  tbis  species  in  August,  1891, 
and  believes  the  species  to  be  single-brooded,  and  not  double-brooded,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Bruner.— C.  V.  R. 
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The  following  description  is  that  given  by  the  author  of  the  species: 

Frontal  co8ta  depressed  at  the  ocellus.  Head  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  pro- 
notum.  Foveola  of  the  vortex  scarcely  depressed.  Cariiiae  of  the  pronotum  nearly 
obsolete;  the  median  cut  by  the  three  trausverse  incisions.  Hind  lobe  of  pronotum 
8li«fhtly  rugulose.  Tegmina  extending  beyond  the  abdomen^  unusually  narrow. 
Male  cerci  small,  narrow,  straight,  tip  rounded  and  sulcate.  Tip  of  abdomen 
notched,  as  in  M.  e^n-etiis  but  the  notch  is  wider. 

General  color  light  brown.  Upper  part  of  pronotum  and  hind  femora  with  a  red- 
dish tinge.  P^ace  sometimes  mottled.  Antenna)  light  brown,  infuscated  apically. 
The  usual  black  band  behind  the  eye,  broad  and  distinct,  and  reaching  last  division 
of  pronotum,  bounded  below  by  a  narrow  white  stripe.  A  broad  white  stripe  from 
base  of  t<?gmina  connects  with  a  white  stripe  at  insertion  of  posterior  femora,  form- 
ing a  right  angle.  Outside  of  hind  femora  crossed  by  two  indistinct  dusky  bands 
that  extend  upon  the  upper  edge.  Lower  sulcation  reddish.  Knees  black.  Hind 
tibiie  blue.    Tegmina  light  brown,  with  very  small  black  spots  in  the  disk. 

Length  of  body — male,  22.5'""«,  female,  24"'"';  of  tegmina— male,  IT™™,  female, 
19min .  of  hiini  femora— male,  12.5'""',  female,  14'n"'. 

As  intimated  above,  this  locust  at  first  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
few  species  that  are  confined  to  special  food  plants;  but  now  it  has  for- 
saken- the  single  plant  and  takes  up  with  a  great  variety  of  others. 
Since  its  food  was  originally  the  Artemism  ludoviciana  its  distribution 
was  necessarily  limited  to  regions  Avhere  that  plant  flourished.  With 
the  change  in  its  food  habits  so  as  to  take  in  other  plants  it  also  was 
permitted  to  spread  over  more  country.  Now  it  occurs  both  on  high 
and  low  lands,  but  appears  to  be  somewhat  partial  to  old  breakings 
and  well-fed  pastures  of  many  years'  use.  It  occurs  in  eastern  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  LOCUST. 

(Melanophts  herbaceiis  Bruner.) 

During  the  fall  of  1887  the  writer,  while  spending  a  few  days  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  took  a  large  number  of  a  rather  largo  but  slender  Melano- 
plus  upon  various  kinds  of  weeds  and  other  low  vegetation  growing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  locust  was  present  in  large 
numbers  and  did  some  damage. 
Like  the  M,  angtistipenniH^  it  is 
rather  an  above-ground  insect 
than  a  ground  frequenter,  and  ""^'^^7 

for   that  reason   would    be  more       Pio.  13.-lf*Zanop««#  A«r6ac«/t;  o.  female-natural 
difficult  to  fight,  were  it  to  be-         Mze;  6,  ronlennal  characters-enlarged  (original). 

come  numerous,  than  are  many  others. 

Aside  from  these  few  notes  nothing  further  of  its  life  history  and 
habits  are  known  to  me,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  insect  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  species  of  the  genus  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

The  following  description  of  the  present  species  is  herewith  added, 
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that  the  insect  can  the  more  readily  be  determined  by  those  who  care 
to  do  so  for  themselves : 

A  rather  large  but  slender  species.  About  the  size  of  M.spretus,  hut  with  much 
narrower  wings  and  tegmina.  Usually  of  a  light  transparent  grass-green  color,  but 
chan];ing  to  a  dull  olive  brown  in  some  specimens  during  late  fall.  Related  to  M, 
flariduSf  M.  dnereuSf  and  M.  howditchiy  from  which  species  it  differs  in  its  smaller  head 
and  more  oblique  face. 

Vertex  between  the  eyes  quite  narrow,  Homewhat  prominent,  the  foveola  elongate 
spatulate,  rather  deep  in  the  male,  less  so  in  the  female,  the  lateral  walls  strong, 
rounded;  frontal  costa  very  broad  and  prominent  above,  less  prominent  below,  where 
its  sides  converge  very  perceptibly  in  the  female,  parallel  in  the  male,  deeply  and 
roundly  snlcate  from  just  above  the  ocellus  (  9  )  or  throughout  ( <J  ).  Antenna?  very 
long  in  both  sexes,  longest  in  the  male.  Eyes  large  and  prominent,  those  of  the 
male  snbelliptical,  of  the  female  with  the  anterior  edges  nearly  straight.  Pronotnm 
rather  slender,  rounded  above  and  with  the  sides  nearly  parallel  or  gradually 
widening  posteriorly;  anterior  lobes  plain,  posterior  lobe  minutely  and  closely 
punctate;  anterior  edge  nearly  straight,  posterior  edge  roundly  angulate;  median 
carina  present  only  on  the  posterior  lobe,  lateral  carime  obsolete;  transverse  im- 
pressed lineB.plain,  continuous,  the  last  a  trifle  back  of  the  middle.  Tegmina  and 
wings  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  both  sexe«,  the  former  rather  nar- 
row%  lanceolate.  Terminal  segments  of  the  male  abdomen  but  slightly  enlarged, 
gently  upturned ;  the  last  ventral  segment  prow-shaped,  the  outer  edge  entire ;  supra- 
anal  plate  subqnadrate,  the  lateral  e<lges  raised  and  somewhat  sinuous,  the  apex 
gently  depressed  and  slightly  produce^l;  in  the  middle  there  is  a  broad  median  carina 
terminating  between  two  shorter  ones  near  the  apex;  marginal  apophyses  of  preced- 
ing segment  very  large,  broad  and  fleshy,  covering  fully  one-half  of  the  underlying 
supra-anal  plate,  their  inner  e<lges  touching  for  the  flrst  two-fifths  of  the  distance 
I  from  their  bases  and  again  at  their  apices,  leaving  a  small,  narrow,  elliptical  opening, 
their  outer  edges  parallel,  obliquely  docked  at  the  ai)ex.  Anal  cerci  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  basal  width,  the  apical  half  finger-like,  plain,  the  apex 
rounded,  directed  backwards  and  slightly  inwards.  Prostemal  spine  conical,  rather 
long  and  slender,  the  point  directetl  gently  forward.  Posterior  femora  normal,  not 
quite  reaching  ( 9 )?  or  slightly  suppressing  {^)  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  anterior 
and  middle  femora  but  very  little  enlarged  in  the  male. 

General  color  varying  with  the  season  and  in  difi^erent  individuals  from  lightg^rass 
green  to  dull  olive  brown,  varied  beneath  and  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  pronotnm 
and  thorax  with  dull  white,  yellow,  and  brown.  The  usual  piceous  band,  which  in 
this  species  reaches  to  the  last  transverse  incision,  is  more  or  less  plainly  visible 
along  the  sides  of  the  pronotnm  in  different  individuals.  The  tegmina  are  either 
pale  green,  dull  olive,  or  drab,  without  spots;  the  wings  with  the  apical  veins  and 
nerves  more  or  less  infuscated.  Posterior  femora  without  indications  of  bands  along 
their  upper  edges  and  outer  faces,  a  rather  wide  whitish  line  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  outer  face,  and  also  a  tinge  of  light  orange  yellow  below  and  on  the  inner  face; 
posterior  tibiae  deep  sea-green,  the  spines  with  tlieir  extreme  tips  black.  Antennse 
reddish  inclining  to  brown  apically. 

Length  of  body — male,  22'""^,  female,  28.5'""*;  of  antennas — male,  13"",  female, 
l|mmj  of  pronotum — male,  5""",  female,  6. IS'""";  of  tegmina — male,  20""™,  female, 24"'™ ; 
of  hind  femora— male,  12.2"'"',  female,  15'"™ ;  of  hind  tibiae— male,  lO™",  female, 
13""*'. 

The  present  species  is  confined  to  the  river  bottoms  in  the  compara- 
tively arid  regions  of  our  southwestern  States,  and  also  occurs  aeross 
the  line  in  Mexican  territory  for  some  distance. 
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THE  ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

( Melanoplua  ftpretus  Thos.) 

Of  all  our  destructive  locusts  native  to  North  America  this  is  the 
one  that  has  caused  the  greatest  amount  of  damage,  and  consequently 
attractexl  to  itself  the  general  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  likewise 
the  best  known  when  life-history,  range,  habits,  etc^,  are  considered. 
As  already  mentioned,  its  distribution  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  this  feature  here.  In  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Entomology,  a  brief,  but  at  the  same  time,  very  comprehensive 
account  of  this  and  several  other  locusts  is  given.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore referred  to  that  publication  for  a  more  complete  treatise  upon  the 
species  now  under  consideration,  also  to  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Ento- 
mological Commission  for  an  extended  account  of  its  life-history  and 
habits. 

Briefly,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  can  be  said  to  be  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  northern  New  Mexico 
northward  as  far  as  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  or  coincident  with 
the  northern  limits  of  the  prairies.  This  range  also  extends  out  upon 
the  adjoining  plains,  and  beyond,  so  as  to  include  the  greater  portion 
of  Wyoming,  a  little  of  northwestern  Nebraska,  more  of  the  western 
part  of  South  Dakota,  nearly  half  of  North  Dakota,  and  much  of  Mani- 
toba and  other  parts  of  British  America  west  of  Lake  Manitoba.  Of 
course  the  insect  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  destructive  numbers 
over  this  entire  region ;  but  it  is  within  these  limits  that  it  is  always 
to  be  found  in  a  healthy  condition.  Adjoining  this  "  permanent"  re- 
gion on  the  east  is  a  strip  of  country  of  varying  width  of  a  hundred  or 
more  miles,  that  is  termed  the  "  sub-permanent "  region.  The  insect  is 
nearly  as  healthy  and  possibly  equally  as  often  to  be  met  with  here  as 
in  the  permanent  region.  Beyond  this  secondary  habitat  is  a  still 
gre^iter  extent  of  country  which  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  the 
moving  swarms  of  the  locust.  This  last  region  has  on  that  account 
been  termed  the  "  temporary  "  region.  This  temporary  region  covers 
all  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  States  mentioned  above,  besides 
extending  into  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  and  Texas.  This  region  is  the  one  that  has  suffered  most 
during  past  years  from  the  ravages  of  this  locust. 

The  description  of  this  insect  is  herewith  appended  : 

Female. — The  face  nearly  perpendicular,  sloping  under  toward  the  hreast  very 
shghtly. '  The  vertex  between  the  eyes  the  same  width  as  the  frontal  costa  just 
above  the  ocellus;  that  portion  in  front  of  the  eyes  more  or  less  distinctly  channeled 
and  deflexed  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  from  horizontal.  Eyes  nearly  straight 
in  front,  about  semicircular  behind.  Antennse  quite  slender,  reaching  little  if  any 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  pronotum.  Pronotum,  with  the  sides  of  the  anterior  lobes 
parallel,  the  posterior  lobe  expanding  rapidly  backward;  median  carime  thread- 
like, but  always  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe,  usually  obsolete  on  the  anterior 
lobes;    lateral    carinse    obtuse    but    distinct  on   the  posterior   lobe  and  usually 
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flo  on  the  middle  one,  but  1>ocoming  obsolet*^  toward  the  front;  posterior  lateral  mar- 
gin, perpendicular  from  the  bumeral  (eut*iriiig)  angle  one-third  the  way  down, 
then  curving  forwanl  to  the  p<»Hterior  lat<*r:il  angle  which  is  obtuse  and  rounded; 
the  (entering)  humeral  angle  is  sharply  defined,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  M, 
femur-ruhrum  and  M.  atlanis;  the  apex  is  obtuse-angled  (about  \Q(P)  rounded  at  the 
point;  posterior  lol>e  minutely  and  shallowly  punctured  throughout;  the  anterior 
lobes  smooth  with  a  few  or  no  punctures  except  along  the  lower  margins  of  the  sides. 
Tegraiua  and  wings  extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  from  one- fourth  to 
one-third  their  length;  the  t^gmina  are  of  nearly  uniform  width  throughout, 
slightly  curving  upward  at  their  extremity ;  wings  a  little  shorter  than  the  tegmina, 
very  thin  and  delicate;  nerves  and  nervules  very  slender.  Abdomen,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  insect  more  blender  than  usual  in  this  genus;  but  this  appearance  is 
partly  due  to  the  elongated  wings;  cerci  very  small,  triangular  or  tooth-shaped, 
not  extending  across  the  segment  on  which  they  rest;  valves  of  the  o^npositor  quite 
prominent,  especially  the  upjier  pair  which  are  more  than  usually  exserted,  sharp  at 
the  tips  and  deeply  excavated  above.  The  posterior  femora  usually  extend  to  or 
about  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

Color. — Reddish  brown  with  fuscous  spots.  Head  and  pronotum  back  to  the  pos- 
terior sulcus,  reddish  brown,  varying  in  depth  of  color  in  individuals;  the  face  some- 
times of  a  lighter  and  bright4*r  red  than  the  pronotum,  sometimes  darker,  assuming 
a  dark  purplish  hue;  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  is  generally  a  pale  olive 
brown,  its  lighter  color  contrasting  somewhat  distinctly  with  the  darker  shades  of 
the  anterior  portion.  Some  individuals  exhibit  much  lighter  colors  than  here  de- 
scribed, varying  from  dark  brown  to  a  dull  yellow.  The  dark  line  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  pronotum,  usually  so  conspicuous  in  the  closely  allied  species,  is  generally 
obliterated  in  this  species  by  the  dark-brown  color;  but  it  usually  appears  distinctly 
in  specimens  which  have  been  immersed  in  alcohol,  and  is  also  manifest  in  the  pale 
individuals,  but  is  broken  up  by  pale  spaces  and  lines,  and  is  rather  narrow ;  the 
eyes,  shining  black ;  tegmina,  ash  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish  brown  at 
the  base  and  fading  toward  the  apex;  in  the  middle  field,  commencing  near  the  ba^e, 
where  this  field  comes  to  a  point,  is  an  irregular  row  of  fuscous  dots,  usually  single 
to  where  the  thin  portion  ccmuuenceH,  now  and  then  a  double  dot  appearing;  from 
this  point  to  the  apex  they  decrease  in  size  and  distinctness,  and  spread  over  the  en- 
tire width;  as  a  general  rule  the  inner  field  is  marked  with  a  few  fuscous  dots;  in  > 
some  individuals  a  few  quite  distinct  are  seen,  in  others  they  are  very  minute  and 
dim,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  entirely  wanting.  Wings  transparent,  with  a 
very  slight  yellowish  tinge  at  the  base ;  nerves  and  nervules  of  the  costal  area  and 
apex  black ;  rest  pale.  The  abdomen  is  generally  a  glossy  brown,  with  the  posterior 
margins  of  the  segments  pale;  venter  yellowish  or  pale  brown;  sternum  pale  brown 
or  yellow;  anterior  and  middle  legs  usually  rufous,  but  varying  from  reddish  brown 
to  pale  honey  yellow.  Posterior  femora  with  the  disk  reddish  brown,  sometimes 
showing  dim  outlines  of  oblique  bands ;  the  inner  face  and  lower  carinie  yellowish, 
the  latter  usually  tinged  with  red;  the  upi)er  carina  and  upper  portion  of  inner  face 
yellowish,  marked  with  three  large  black  spots  or  partial  bauds — one  at  the  base, 
the  other  two  equally  spaced  in  the  middle  area;  apex  or  knee  black,  or  with  a  black 
crescent  each  side.  The  posterior  tibia*  vary  in  color  from  bright  red  to  pale  yel- 
low, and  in  some  cases  to  bluish. 

Male. — Ditfers  from  the  female  as  follows :  Is  somewhat  smaller  and  shorter,  but 
the  wings  are  about  as  long  as  those  of  the  female ;  the  abdomen  is  enlarged  or 
widened  posteriorly  and  strongly  curved  upward  at  the  apex ;  the  last  ventral  seg- 
ment being  elongated,  rounded  .and  narrowed  upward  like  the  prow  of  a  boat,  and 
is  distinctly  notched  at  the  tip,  the  lips  or  lobes  somewhat  tubercular  in  form.  This 
part  of  the  apical  segment  is  covered  with  minute  scattering  hairs.  This  notch 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  species,  at  least  the  most  important  one 
•  in  distinguishing  it  f torn  femur-ruhr urn.  The  supra-anal  plate  or  triangular  piece 
above  the  anal  opening  is  sharply  bicarinate  longitudinally ;  the  tooth-like  append- 
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ages  at  the  base,  above,  are  narrow  and  slender.  The  cerci  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  preceding  segment,  are  broad  and  flat  thronghout,  the  width 
etpialling  two-thirds  the  length,  not  suddenly  narrowed  or  constricted,  moderately 
curved  upwards  and  inwards;  roundly  narrowed  and  depressed  at  the  apex.  The 
prostemal  spine  (in  both  sexes)  is  snbquadrate  and  large  at  the  base,  but  distinctly 
transverse ;  robust  and  decidly  conical,  gradually  lessening  to  a  blunt  point. 

Dimensions :  Length  of  body — male,  22-24""",  female,  25-27™°» ;  of  tegmina— male 
24-26'"",  female,  25-27"'°»;  of  hind  femora— male  12"%  female,  14"". 

THE  LESSER  MIORATORY  LOCUST. 
{Melanoplus  atlanis  Riley.) 

Next  to  Melanoplus  spretus  this  is  the  most  destructive  of  our  North 
American  locusts.  It  is  the  insect  that  has  been  known  to  devastate 
portions  of  the  New  England  States  at  various  times  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  It  has  also  been  known  to  occur  in  destructive  num- 
beis  in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  but  chiefly  northward. 

This  Lesser  Migratory  Locust,  as  the  name  implies,  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  sp^^ettis,  to  which  it  is  much  more  closely  related  than  to 
any  of  the  other  destructive  locusts  described  in  the  present  paper.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  species  by  such  characters  as  are  shown 
in  Fig.  14;  and  also  by  its  proportionately  shorter  and  narrower  wings. 


a  h  c 

Fig.  li.^Melanoplut  atlani§:  anal  charact«r8  of  male;   a,  from  above;  6,  from  side;  c,  fi*om  behind, 
enlarged  six  times  (after  Emerton). 

As  is  also  implied  in  its  name,  it  is  migratory  in  habit,  but  to  a  much 
less  degree  than  is  spretus.  In  its  distribution  atlaim  enjoys  a  much 
greater  range  than  does  the  preceding,  and  for  that  matter,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  of  our  North  American  locusts,  unless  it  be  the/eniwr- 
rubrum.  While  it  occurs  over  such  an  extended  territory,  it  appears 
to  be  more  partial  to  hilly  or  mountainous  regions  rather  than  elsewhere. 
It  seems  also  to  prefer  a  wooded  or  mixed  country  to  the  open  prairie 
or  plains.  It  is  common  in  all  suitable  localities  from  the  Mexican 
boundary  to  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  even  beyond — in 
some  instances  nearly  reaching  the  Arctic  Circle — while  it  occurs T>oth 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  following  original  description,  along  with  the  illustrations  referred 
to  above,  will  at  once  enable  the  readers  to  distinguish  the  species  from 
all  others  of  our  North  American  insects  of  this  family: 

At  ouce  distini^aished  from  femur-rnhrnm  by  the  notelied  character  (»f  the  anal  ab- 
dominal joint  of  the  male  and  by  the  shorter,  less  tapering  cerci ;  also  by  the  greater 
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relative  length  of  wingH  which  extend  cm  an  average  nearly  one-third  their  length 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  dried  HpecimenH;  also  by  the  larger  and  more 
diHtinct  spots  on  the  wings — in  all  of  whieh  characters  it  much  more  closely  resem- 
bles 8pretu9  than  femur-rubrum.  From  sfretusy  again ^  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  smaller  size,  the  more  distinct  separation  of  the  dark  mark  running  from  the 
eyes  on  the  prothorax  and  of  the  pale  line  from  base  of  wings  to  hind  thigh ;  also  by 
the  anal  joint  in  the  male,  tapering  more  suddenly,  and  by  the  two  lobes  forming  the 
notch  being  less  marked.  From  both  species  it  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its 
smaller  size  but  by  the  deeper,  more  livid  color  of  the  dark  parts,  and  the  paler  yel- 
low of  the  light  parts,  the  colors  thus  more  strongly  contrasting. 

Just  as  the  typical  femur-ruhrum  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  typical  spretuB 
by  the  characters  indicated,  so  atlaniiy  though  structurally  nearer  spretus,  is  distin- 
guished from  it  at  a  glance  by  it«  much  smaller  size  and  darker,  more  marble<l  color- 
ing. The  contrast  is  all  the  greater  in  the  living  specimens,  and  I  have  seen  no 
specimens  of  apr etas  that  at  all  approach  it  in  these  respects. 

Length  of  body— male,  17.o-21">°',  female,  19-23"'"' ;  of  hind  femora— male,  11-12"'", 
female,  12-13™"' ;  of  tegmina— male,  19-23""",  female,  20-24™"'. 

As  would  naturally  be  exi)eete(l,  if  one  judged  from  its  wide  distri- 
bution, this  particular  locust  presents  some  variations  in  its  size,  color, 
and  to  some  extent,  also,  its  structure,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  render 
the  identification  of  such  forms  at  all  difficult. 

In  regions  where  M.  atlanh  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  the  genus 
are  double  brooded,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  indi- 
viduals of  these  broods,  both  in  size  and  color.  Both  atlanw  and  de- 
tastator  are  notable  examples  of  this  kind.  In  California  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  the  latter  insect  during  October  and  November  ap- 
parently only  recently  fledged,  but  not  mucli  more  than  one-half  the 
size  of  spring-reared  individuals.  Likewise,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wa>!h- 
ington,  D.  C,  late  every  fall  numbers  of  very  small  atlanis  art  to  be 
met  with.  These  dwarfed  specimens  are  always  darker  colored  tb.an 
the  typical  specimens  of  the  early  or  spring  brood;  and  they  also  Ire- 
quently  have  the  hind  tibia*  glaucous  instead  of  red  as  in  atlanis.  I  have 
also  seen  fall  specimens  of  southern  feinur-rtibrum  with  the  hind  tibite 
glaucous  instead  of  red.  Several  of  our  other  Melanopli,  as  for  exam- 
ple, Melanoplns  minor  Scudd.  and  M.  paelcardi  Scudd.,  also  have  tliesi* 
parts  either  red  or  bluish  green.  My  collection  also  contains  spe(*iineiis 
of  the  large  Melanoplns  differentialisj  from  California  and  Arizona,  with 
red  hind  tibiae.  A  few  of  our  species  of  locusts  also  have  the  tegmina 
and  wings  quite  variable  in  length — some  instances  occurring  where 
these  appendages  are  quite  rudimentary,  or  else,  in  other  specimens  of 
the  same  species,  are  ftilly  developed.  Wing  length  and  color  of  hind 
tibia?  do  not,  therefore,  indicate  difference  in  species. 

THE   RED-LEGGED    LOCUST. 
{Melanoplns  femur-ruhrum  De  Geer.) 

The  common  Red-legged  Locust  (Afelanoplm  femur-ruhrum)  is  prob- 
ably the  most  generally  and  widely  distributed  insect  of  this  family  iu 
America.    It  occurs  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  extreme  north- 
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crH  range  of  these  insects  to  Central  America.  Unlike  several  others 
of  our  destructive  locusts  that  are  limited  to  moderately  high  altitudes, 
this  one  is  a  frequenter  of  low  elevations  ranging  from  near  sea  level 
to  not  much  over  6,000  feet  above.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico  I  have  taken  it 
at  altitudes  of  8,000  feet  and  upwards.  Although  it  is  found  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  territory,  it  occurs  only  at  certain  suitable  localities 
within  these  boundaries.  Its  distribution  appears  to  be  controlled  al- 
together by  climatic  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  humidity.  Like  bivittattis  and  diferentialiSj  it  is  a 
frequenter  of  low  grounds,  cultivated  fields,  shady  margins  of  woods, 
etc.,  where  vegetation  is  rank  and  tender.  On  account  of  these  pecul- 
iarities in  connection  with  its  naturally  wide  distribution,  it  has  become 
our  commonest  locust  in  the  United  States. 

The  breeding  habits  of  femur-ruhrum  are  such  as  to  especially  aid  the 
insect  in  its  life  among  cultivated  fields,  and  hence  it  is  that  it  has  be- 
come such  a  general  nuisance.  Were  it  not  so  generally  preyed  upon 
by  a  great  number  of  diflferent  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  and  predaceous 
insects,  as  well  as  by  several  j)arasites,  it  would  be  a  much  greater  pest 
than  it  is. 

It  can  readily  be  recognized  from  the  following  description  and  illus- 
tration (Fig.  15) : 

AlB  compared  with  spretus  the  only  very  marked  difference  between  the  females  is 
the  shorter  wings  of  this  species,  yet  there  are  other  slight  differences  observable 
when  a  large  number  of  specimens  are  compared.  The  cj'cs  in  femur-rubrum  are 
slightly  more  prominent.  The  head,  pronotum,  and  sides  of  the  thorax  are  usually 
some  shade  of  olive  brown,  varying  from  pale  to  almost  black.  The  black  line  be- 
hind the  eyes  is  quite  broad,  seldom  broken  up,  and  is  distinct  in  the  darkest  speci- 
mens. The  humeral  (entering)  angles  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  are 
more  rounded  and  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  spretus;  the  median  carina  is  usually 
more  distinct  on  the  anterior  lobes,  while  the  lateral  carinse  are  rather  more  obtuse 
and  not  so  weU  defined;  the  punctures  on  the  posterior  lobe  are  more  distinct.  The 
wings  extend  but  slightly  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  usually  less  than 
one-tenth  their  length.  In  this  species  and  atlanis  the  intercalate  vein  is  present  in 
the  tegmina  dimly  and  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  be  clearly  distinguished  for 
more  than  half  the  length  of  its  course.  In  spretus  it  is  wanting,  its  place  being 
marked  by  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  rows  of  cells.  The  fuscous  spots  or 
dots  are  not  so  conspicuous  or  widely  spread  over  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing,  and 
the  tegmina  are  narrower  and  straightt^r.  As  a  very  general  rule  the  external  face 
of  the  posterior  femora  is  black  or  brown,  the 
lower  margin  and  lower  half  of  the  inner  face 
bright  coral  red ;  when  these  colors  are  weU  de- 
fined there  is  a  yellow  space  or  stripe  between  the 
red  and  black,  but  these  markings  arc  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  the  red  being  sometimes  ^  _  „ , 
entirely  wantmg,  the  external  face  dark,  and  the  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^J^^  Kiley). 

lower  margin  yellow;  sometimes  the  dark  is  re- 
placed by  pale  olive.    The  tibiai  are  most  generaUy  bright  red,  but  this  character 
w  not  without  exceptions.     Usually  there  it?  a  pale  ray  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  wings  to  the  posterior  femora,  but  is  occasionally  wanting  in  dark  specimens, 
and  is  generaUy  absent  in  spretus.    The  prosternal  spine  is  not  so  distinctly  quadrate 
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at  the  biise  as  in  spvetuSy  transverse,  flattened  behind,  and  not  regularly  conical,  bnt 
8(»mewhat  fiubcylindrical  to  the  broadly  rounded  and  very  blunt  apex. 

Male. — The  most  constant  differences  between  the  species  is  found  in  the  form  of 
the  last  ventral  segment  of  the  male ;  in  femur-rubrum  this  segment,  althoagli 
strongly  curv^ed  upwards,  as  in  spretua,  is  not  so  distinctly  narrowed  toward  the 
end,  but  rounded,  and,  instead  of  being  notched  toward  the  end,  is  squarely  trun- 
cate, presenting  a  sharp  horizontal  and  almost  semicircular  margin.  Below  the  tip, 
on  the  posterior  face  of  tlie  segment,  is  a  rather  large,  transverse,  gash-like  inden- 
tation. The  cerci  arc  about  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  male  spretus,  and  about 
the  same  width  at  the  base.  The  little  tooth-like  appendages  at  the  baseofth« 
supra-anal  plate  are  elongate  and  slender,  as  in  spretuSj  and  are  sinuate. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  original  description  of  atlanU,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  differences  between  it  and  spretus  on  the  one 
Hide  and  femur-rubrnm  on  the  other. 

Female. — As  compared  with  the  female  of  spretm  the  wings  are  shorter,  extending 
but  very  slightly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  not  differing  perceptibly  in  this 
respect  from/cmtir-rMferu??! ;  the  tegmina  are  narrower,  curved  upward  very  slightly 
at  the  apex,  very  few  spots  or  dots  on  the  apical  portion,  and  tlieso  minute  and  dim; 
the  inner  field  is  always  immaculate;  the  jwsterior  half  of  the  intercalate  vein  ap- 
])arent.  The  wings  pellucid,  but,  when  living,  have,  next  the  base,  a  bluish-white 
tinge ;  a  larger  portion  of  the  pronotum  nearly  always  dark.  The  black  8trii>e  on 
the  side  of  the  pronotum  nearly  always  apparent  even  in  the  darkest  individuals; 
head  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  pronotum  with  the  velvety  appearance  so  marked  in 
Hprelu8y  but  here  dark  or  olive-brown  without  the  reddish  tinjje  so  common  to  thit 
species;  the  pale,  oblique,  metathoracic  ray  usually  apparent  but  often  obliterated. 

For  further  differences  between  this  and  other  species  of  our  destructive  locust*, 
see  ante,  under  the  description  of  ailanis  and  npreiun. 

Unlike  the  Lesser  Migratory  Locust  and  the  true  or  Eocky  Moun- 
tain Locust,  femur-rubrum  seldom  exhibits  the  migratory  trait  in  a 
marked  degree.  True,  it  will  sometimes  gather  in  immense  "  swarms" 
and  move  in  concert,  but  it*  never  rises  to  great  heights,  drifting  with 
the  wind  as  do  the  others.  The  '' kerosene  i)ans"  or  "  hopper-dozers" 
are  admirably  adapted  as  implements  of  warfare  against  this  lociuit, 
even  after  it  has  acquired  wings. 

THE   LEAD-COLOEED  LOCUST. 
(Melanoplus  plumheu8  Dodge.) 

This  hopper  approaches  more  closely  to  the  common  red-legged  spe- 
cies than  to  any  of  our  other  locusts  belonging  to  the  genus  Melano- 
plus; but  it  is  very  readily  distinguish- 
able from  that  species  by  its  bright 
colors  and  by  its  more  clumsy  move- 
ments.   In  its  distribution,  however, 
j)lumheus  is  confined  to  the  plains  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,   Nebraska,  and 
Fig.  \%.—Meianopiu»piuinh€U9—u9X\ir9A  size  probably  also  of  KausBS;  but  it  is  not 
(original).  generally  distributed  even  here,  being 

confined  to  limited  areas  in  certain  localities  where  it  is  quite  common. 
Several  years  ago  I  found  it  quite  abundant  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  south  of  Canyon  City,  Colo.,  so  abundant,  in  fact,  that^  had  it  IWJi 
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upon  (niltivated  grounds,  it  would  have  injured  the  crops.  But  as  it 
was  confined  to  the  gravelly  bench  lands  no  apparent  damage  was  done 
by  it. 

The  description  of  this  locust  as  published  by  Mr.  Dodge  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Frontal  costa  sulcate  only  at  ocellus.  Vertex  slightly  sulcate.  Median  carina  of 
pronotum  distinct,  cut  about  the  middle  by  last  transverse  furrow.  Hind  border  of 
pronotum  angled.  Tegmina  and  wings  extend  beyond  the  abdomen.  Cerci  broadest 
at  base  and  straight  until  near  the  apex,  -when  they  bend  upward,  and  end  in  a  blunt 
point.    Tip  of  abdomen  rounded. 

Color,  dark,  inclining  to  blue.  Pronotum  with  a  red,  longitudinal  median  stripe. 
Black  band  behind  the  eye,  broadest  on  pronotum,  ending  at  last  sulcus.  Yellow 
spots  behind  the  eye  on  both  sides  of  black  stripe  and  below  the  same  on  side  of  prono- 
tum. Cheeks  bordered  behind  with  yellow.  Sometimes  face  yellow,  mottled  with 
blue.  A  yellow  spot  at  base  of  antennae,  and  a  yellow  stripe  following  the  lateral 
carinae  of  pronotum  on  hind  lobe,  runs  obliquely  across  base  of  tegmina  to  insertion 
of  hind  femora.  Tegmina  brown,  with  a  few  dusky  dots  along  the  disk.  Wings 
tinged  with  blue.  Upper  outside  face  of  hind  femora  dark  blue,  the  upper  edge 
crossed  by  the  usual  dark  bands.  Hind  tibiae  red  with  black  spines.  Antennae 
light  red.     Entire  under  side  of  insect  yellow. 

Length  of  body — male,  21.5'"™;  female,  25™"'.  Of  tegmina — male,  18™™;  female, 
20™™.     Of  hind  femora— male  and  female,  12.5™™. 

PEZOtETTIX   ENIGMA    Scudd. 

There  is  a  normally  short-winged  locust  throughout  the  region  com- 
prised of  the  States  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  often  very  abundant.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  destructive  locusts  of  the  country,  since  it  appears  to  be  quite 
plentiful  if  not  numerous  at  all  times  and  wherever  it  occurs. 

This  locust  was  described  by  Mr.  Scudder  as  Pezotettix  enigma.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  also  described 
a  long-winged  form  from  the  same  lo- 
cality that  differs  but  little  from  the 
enigma  save  in  length  of  wing.  He 
called  the  long-winged  insect  Melano- 
pluH  collaris.  Sometime  prior  to  this 
Cyrus  Thomas  described  the  same  in- 
sect under  the  name  of  Cahpten  USjfa ro-      *^^°-  17.-Pezo<et/te  eniffm<i  male-Datnral 

^  ^  aize  (original) 

lineatus.    Since  the  short-winged  form 

is  apparently  the  typical  condition  under  which  the  locust  now  under 
C(msideration  occurs,  the  name  enigma  will  best  serve  as  that  for  the 
si>ecies. 
The  following  description  of  the  insect  is  that  given  by  Scudder: 

Pale  brownish  yellow,  marked  with  darker  brown  and  fuscous.  Head  large,  tumid, 
all  the  angles  rounded,  the  summit  darker,  with  a  sometimes  ineouspicuous  median 
blackish  stripe,  broadening  from  in  front  backward;  vertex  between  the  eyes  nar- 
rower than  ( <?  )  or  equal  to  (  $  )  tlie  frontal  eosta;  fastigiuui  very  broadly  and  shal- 
lowly  sulcate,  most  distinctly  in  the  male:  frontal  costa  broad  and  equal,  very 
faint!}'  punctate,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  narrow  sulcus  below  the  occelus; 
"  l()60G— No.  2<S 3 
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antennjp  sligLtly  infuscated  at  the  tip.  Pronotiim  short  and  rather  stout,  tlie  an- 
terior and  posterior  halves  of  the  deflected  lobes  nearly  symmetrical;  dorsum  with 
equal  sides,  quite  distinctly  tumid  on  the  dorsum  of  the  anterior  lobe,  the  middle 
transverse  sulcus  nearly  as  close  to  the  prosterior  sulcus  as  to  the  short  one  in  front 
of  it,  an<l  the  posterior  lobe  fully  three-fourths  the  lenji^h  of  the  anterior;  posterior 
margin  angularly  rounded;  median  carina,  like  in  the  preceding  species,  marked  in 
form  like  all  the  transverse  sulci;  dorsum  mottled  witb  dark  brown,  the  lateral  ca- 
rina* marked  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  narrow  yellow  stripe;  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  deflected  lol)es  clear  yellow  or  pallid ;  prostenial  spine  straight,  small,  conical, 
bluntly  pointed.  Tegmina  rather  broad,  ovate,  overlapping,  the  tip  scarely  pro- 
duced, fully  half  as  long  as  the  abd(»men,  brownish  fuscous,  marked  with  yellow 
hmgitudinal  veins,  and  flecked,  principally  along  the  median  area,  but  also  else- 
where, with  longitudinal  series  of  subquadrate  blackish  fuscous  spots;  wings  a  lit 
tie  shorter  than  the  tegmina.  Hind  femora  stout  and  full,  yellow,  the  outer  face 
marked  with  alternate,  narrow,  angulate,  yellow  and  black  stripes,  often  fainter  in 
parts  than  in  others,  so  as  to  show  a  tendency  to  transverse  bands  arranged  as  in 
i*.  jucnndus;  outer  arc  of  genicular  lobes  broadly  black;  hind  tibije  yellow  or  green- 
ish blue,  the  apical  half  of  the  8j>ines  black;  arolium  of  either  sex  as  in  the  preced- 
ing species  (that  is,  either  quadrate,  rather  narrow,  longer  than  the  Maws  ( c?  ),  or 
obpyriform,  small,  but  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  claws  (  9 ).  Abdomen 
yellow,  the  upper  portion  infuscated,  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  marked  frequently 
with  a  series  of  approximate,  subdorsal,  roundish,  black  spots,  often  inclosing  white 
spots  nearly  as  large  as  themselves,  those  of  opposite  sides  separated  only  by  a  slen- 
der yellow  line;  the  abdomen  of  the  two  sexes  has  the  peculiarities  of  the  preced- 
ing species  (Pf^.y»/cMM(fMs),  the  last  joint  of  the  nyile  being  also  entire;  the  anal 
cerci  of  the  male  scarcely  ditler  from  those  of  that  species,  the  slender  apex  only 
being  a  little  losa  suddenly  contracted. 

Length  of  body — male,  22.5""",  female,  24.4'""' ;  of  antennae — male,  9.25"»"',  female, 
7.5'"»n;  of  pronotum — male,  6""",  female,  6.9"^"';  of  tegmina — male,  8.25*""^,  female^ 
10.75™"^;  of  hind  tibite— male,  12.5"'"',  female,  13.5'""'. 

The  habits  of  this  locust  are  not  yet  very  well  known,  since  it  has 
not  been  among  the  few  species  that  liave  been  made  the  theme  for 
special  study.  In  1890,  this  insect  was  first  seen  by  me  in  the  central 
part  of  Idaho,  about  Shoshone  and  Boise  City,  where  it  occurred  in 
large  numbers  along  with  Camnula  pelhwida,  DiHsosteira  oblit^^rata, 
Melanoplus  fcedm  and  M,  atlanis.  In  ratio  of  numbers  the  enigma  came 
next  to  pellueida.  It  was  found  to  be  partial  in  ita  distribution  to  the 
lower  bench  lands  in  and  near  cultivated  fields.  What  its  egg-laying 
habits  are  I  can  not  say,  since  tlie  females  had  not  yet  begun  deposit- 
ing, although  many  pairs  of  the  insect  were  seen  and  taken  in  copula- 
tion about  August  15.  Judging  from  the  structure  of  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  female  abdomen,  which  is  very  blunt,  I  should  supi)ose  that 
rather  loose,  sandy,  or  loamy  soil  would  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
deposition.  Like  most  of  the  other  destructive  species,  this  locust  al- 
ways appears  at  its  best  during  warm,  dry  seasons. 

THE   PELLUCID-WINGED  LOCUST. 
(Camnula  pellueida  Scudd.) 

While  the  majority  of  the  destructive  locusts  belonging  to  Xorth 
America  arc  members  of  the  subfamily  Acridinas  we  are  not  entirely 
without  those  which  are  classified  in  the  subfamily  ffidipodime.    Of 
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the  three  spe<*ies  which  are  thus  classed  the  Pelhicid-win^iMl  Locust  is 
the  most  important  when  taken  according;  to  the  amount  of  injury  that 
has  been  done  by  them.  This  locust  is,  and  has  been,  a  common  de- 
structive species  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  for  a  number  of 
years;  and  more  recently  has  occurred  as  such  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba.  It  is  found  as  a  common 
species  over. a  much  more  extended  territory  than  that  in  which  it  has 
appeared  as  a  pest,  since  it  is  found  in  Washington,  Utah,  Wyoming", 
Colorado,  Sew  Mexico,  Texas,  South  Dakota,  and  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  and  Xew  England  States.  This  insect  is  rather  a 
dweller  of  mountain  valleys  and  high  latitudes  than  of  low  elevations 
and  southern  climes.  Still,  its  more  recent  actions  would  indicate  that 
it  is  remarkjibly  hardy,  and  that  it  quite  frequently  becomes  acclimated 
in  new  regions.  During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  worked  its  way  east- 
ward fnmi  the  valleys  of  the  Gallatin  s  across  the  divide  into  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth, 
after  which  it  has  followed  the  Missouri  to  a  point  not  far  from  Bismarck. 
It  has  also  reached  the  extreme  western  part  of  Nebraska  by  following 
down  the  Platte  Eiver  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Its  range  in  British  America  is  probably  clear  across  the 
continent,  and  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Peace  Kiver  at  least. 

The  insect  is  fairly  represented  at  Fig.  18.  Scudder's  description  is 
also  given  herewith: 

Ash  brown;  face  reddish  brown;  autenu.T  yellowish  at  base,  dark  brown  toward 
tip ;  a  trianjjular  black  spot  behind  eye,  the  apex  touching  it;  a  quadrate  transverae 
black  spot  on  the  anterior  upi>er  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum;  pronotum 
above,  sometimes  with  a  dark  band  down  the  middle;  tegmina  or  wing-covers  with 
the  basal  half  dark  brown,  with  small  yel- 
lowish spots  and  transverse  streaks,  espe- 
cially on  front  border;  apical  half  clear,  with 
dark  brown  rounded  spots,  prevalent  along 
the  middle,  decreasing  in  size  toward  the 
tip;  when  closed,  the  upper  surface  is  dark 
brown,  with  a  rather  broad  yellowish  vitta 

along   each    angle   on   the    upper    surface;      ¥iQ.lB.—Cammila  peUudda:  a,  fomale,ii&t- 
wings   pellucid,  with  black  nervules;    legs  ural  size :  6,  anal  characters  of  male,  en- 

dark  brown,  the  hind  femora  yeHowish  or  ^'^""^^  (original.) 

reddish  brown,  with  two  or  three  rather  broad  diagonal  dark  brown  streaks,  dark 
at  the  apex;  hind  i'lhiw  yellowish  brown,  reddish  toward  the  tip,  with  a  very  nar- 
row, generally  faint,  annulation  of  dark  brown  at  the  base;  spines  tipped  with 
Mack. 

l^ength  of  body,  male,  16.25""";  of  female,  25""";  spread  of  wings,  male,  33"'"; 
female,  40""". 

The  habits  and  life-history  of  this  locust  are  not  so  well  known  as 
are  those  of  several  others  of  our  species,  but  can  best  be  compared 
with  those  of  Melanoplus  t^pntm,  which  has  so  often  been  described. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  similar  pod-like  sacs  in  the  ground,  there  being 
about  25  to  30  to  the  pod.  More  than  a  single  batch  are  laid  by  eaeh 
female,  the  intervals  between  the  layings  varying  from  eight  days  to 
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two  weeks.  These  liatcli  early  in  the  sjM  in;;  and  develop  by  a  series 
of  five  skin  molts  betw«»en  the  time  ol"  leaving  the  e«rK  '^^^^  ^1*^  api)ear- 
anee  of  the  i)erfeet  winded  individuals.  As  a  rule,  peUncida  prefers  and 
remains  uj)ou  damp  meadow  lands  amon^  the  liills  and  mountains; 
but  when  it  becomes  unduly  common  it  shows  decided  tendencies 
toward  migrating,  and  then  si)reads  out  over  the  adjoining  country  into 
grain  fields,  garden,  and  pasture  laiuls,  just  as  do  most  of  our  other 
destructive  species  when  they  become  excessively  numerous.  Thus  far 
this  locust  can  not  be  said  to  have  shown  a  tendency  to  move  in  cer- 
tain directions  in  preference  to  others  at  given  times  of  the  year,  as 
does  the  Kocky  Mountain  or  true  Migratory  Locust  of  the  United 
States.  A  further  study  of  the  rellu<id-winge<l  Locust  will,  without 
doubt,  add  inaiiy  new  facts  in  relation  to  its  life  history  and  habits  that 
we  do,  as  yet,  not  know. 

THE  LON(J-W  IN(;K1>  J.OCrST  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

(DtHHOHte'ira  lotnjijhiin'm  Thoiuas. ) 


FlO.  19. — IHMaostnralougipennU:  a.  female — natural  hIzc:  b,  aurtl  rharacters — eDlarjjftl  (original.) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  to  entomologists  in  the  fthape  of  injuries 
caused  by  locusts  in  this  country  was  that  occasioned  during  the  past 
summer  by  the  insect  named  above.  Although  it  has  been  known  to 
entomologists  for  twenty  years,  and  has  been  twice  described,  this  locust 
has  been  considered  as  belonging  with  our  rarer  representatives  of  the 
family  of  locusts.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  pag(»s  of  this  report, 
lomiipeimlH  is  rather  restricted  in  its  range,  being  found  only  upon  the 
plains  of  western  Nebraska,  Kansas,  southeastern  Wyoming,  eastern 
Colorado,  and  northeastern  New  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,500 
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to  0,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  also  known  to  o<!(iir,  for  the  most 
part,  uixni  the  gravelly  slopes  where  vegetation  is  quite  sparse. 

During  the  autumn  of  1876,  when  the  true  Migratory  Locust  was  pass- 
ing over  the  eastern  part  of  Nebraska,  a  large  specimen  of  this  long- 
winged  'hopper  was  seen  to  alight  at  West  Point,  in  that  State,  Where 
the  writer  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  hay-making.  It  was  captured 
and  shortly  afterwanls  described  as  (Edipoda  nebrasverufitf.  This  is  the 
oidy  record  of  the  insect  having  been  taken  so  far  away  from  its  native 
region  as  since  ascertained.  Several  years  later,  August,  1881,  while 
spending  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greeley,  Colo.,  this  species  was  very 
frequently  met  with  both  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward  of  the  town, 
upon  the  bench  lands,  in  ccmipany 
with  Tropidolophus  j6»nnosn,s,  a  very 
striking  si)ecies  of  locust.  Again,  in 
1S<SJ),  while  collecting  specimens  of  „  ... 

'  •        1  liG.  20.— DUsosteira  Ion fftpenms:  a,  male— nsit- 

various  kinds  m  the  extreme  western  ural size:  6,  aual characters-enlarged  (orig. 

part  of  Nebraska,  a  few  individual        ^°^^>- 

specimens  of  this  insect  were  taken ;  while,  a  year  or  two  previously,  it 
was  obtained  from  Prof.  F.  W.  Cragin,  of  the  Washburn  College,  lo- 
cated at  Topeka,  Kans.,  who  collected  it  in  Barbour  county,  in  that 
State. 

This  insect  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
which  show  it  with  and  without  spread  wings,  Fig.  19,  being  that 
with  them  spread,  and  Fig.  20  that  in  which  it  is  shown  with  them 
closed.  The  following  description  will  render  its  determination  quite 
easy: 

Tegmina  and  wings  longer  than  the  body;  the  former  spotted  with  brown,  the 
hUtor  blue  at  base,  but  gradually  becoming  black  toward  the  disk. 

Vertex  between  the  eyes  broad;  middle  foveola  circular,  open  in  front  with  a 
slight  median  carina;  frontal  costa  rather  narrow,  somewhat  expanded  at  the  ocel- 
lus, sulcatc,  expanding  at  lower  extremity.  Lateral  facial  costa  nearly  parallel 
with  frontal.  Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  crested,  as  in  IMsttosteira  Carolina^ 
only  much  higher;  cut  in  front  of  the  middle  by  last  transverse  incision  of  prono- 
tum. Posterior  part  highly  arcuate,  anterior  part  nearly  straight.  Lateral  carina 
slight,  approaching  a  little  in  front  of  middle,  where  they  are  cut  by  two  transverse 
incisions;  then  running  parallel  to  median  carina  to  base  of  occiput.  Posterior 
margin  of  pronotum  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle;  the  front  margin  advancing 
slightly  upon  the  occiput.  Tegmina  moderately  wide,  slightly  arcuate  in  front, 
nearly  straight  behind ;  about  one-third  longer  than  the  abdomen.  Wings  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  less,  quite  broa<l.  Posterior  femora  not  or  but  slightly  chan- 
nelled below,  not  quite  reaching  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female,  or  very 
slightly  surpassing  it  in  the  male.  Antenna)  about  as  long  as  the  head  and  prono- 
tum combined. 

Color  brownish  testaceous.  Head  and  pronotum  cinereous,  with  a  greenish  tiuge, 
Clypeus  lurid.  Tegmina  dirty  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  the  spot^*  on  outer  half 
nmuing  together  so  as  to  form  irregular  narrow  bands  j  median  vein  brown  half  its 
length,  bordered  by  yellow;  sjjots  on  inner  portion  large.  Wings  bluish  at  l)ase  for 
about  one-lifth  their  length,  outer  third  yellow,  sprinkled  with  brown  spots  at  apex, 
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the  disk  black.  Posterior  fi'iuora  crossed  on  the  outer  face  by  two  ligbt-browu 
bands;  iuternally  by  two  bhick  bauds.  Apex  black.  Posterior  tibije  yellow,  with 
dark  spines.  Veuter  yellow.  Doi*suui  blue  with  a  yellow  spot  on  center  of  each  of 
sepneutK  1—4,  remainder  brownish.     Sides  btown,  anteunte  rufous. 

Lenj^th  of  bo<ly — male,  28.5'"^,  female,  43""";  of  tegniiua — male,  31.5™",  female, 
47111111.  ^^f  posterior  femora — male,  16""",  female,  21™"';  spread  of  wings — male,  67"-", 
female,  100""". 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  ample 
Willis  with  which  it  is  provided,  tliis  insect  is  an  excellent  flyer.  It  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  migrate  during  the  past  summer  in  Colorado,  and 
is  reported  to  have  come  into  that  region  from  the  southward  in 
1890  prior  to  egg  laying.  These  latter  are  deposited  in  the  hard 
uncultivated  ground  in  the  localities  most  frequented  by  the  mature 
insects.  Whether  or  not  more  than  a  single  cluster  of  them  are  laid 
by  each  female  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  After  hatching  that 
spring,  the  young  began  feeding  in  droves,  taking  everything  in  the 
shape  of  grasses  clean  as  they  went;  and  at  night,  when  not  feeding, 
they  clustered  together  upon  the  ground  which  they  had  bareil. 
Although  the  insects  were  not  so  very  numerous  over  the  particular 
region  examined  by  me,  they  nevertheless  exhibited  a  decided  desire  for 
moving;  still,  they  did  not  appear  to  want  to  leave  the  areas  of  bared 
ground  above  mentioned.  Accordingly  the  country  roads  and  edges 
of  plowed  fields  were  in  great  demand  by  them.  During  daytime  the 
locusts  would  work  out  into  the  grasses  for  a  few  rods  and  feed,  but  as 
evening  approached  they  reentered  the  plowed  fields,  roads,  and  other 
spaces  not  covered  with  vegetation.  Judging  from  what  I  had  seen  of 
the  insect  on  former  occasions,  and  knowing  something  of  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  mature  form,  1  was  led  to  believe  that  the  great 
amount  of  rainfall  and  consequent  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  over 
the  entire  region  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  had  much  to  do 
with  the  massing  of  this  insect  upon  these  bared  areas.  Even  the  bared 
areas  about  the  nests  of  the  red  ant  that  builds  the  dome-like  nests  <>f 
small  gravel  of  common  in  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  frequently  formed  centers  about  which  droves  <5f  considerable 
size  gathered.  Such  areas  about  ants'  nests  were  frequently  seen  that 
hail  been  enlarged  to  from  several  yards  to  a  number  of  rods  in  diameter. 
Further  to  the  southward,  where  Messrs.  Snow  and  Popenoe  had  spent 
a  week  or  more  ailiong  the  species,  the  insect  was  much  more  numerous 
and  occupied  the  whole  territory;  hence  these  characteristics  just  men- 
tioned were  not  so  readily  noticed. 

The  food  habits  of  the  Long- winged  Locust  of  the  plains  appear  to 
be  rather  limited,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  a 
few  other  species  of  these  insects  that  are  older  acquaintances.  Both 
my  own  observations  and  those  of  Messrs.  Snow  and  Popenoe  indicate 
that  this  insect  is,  so  far  at  least,  a  decided  epicure,  and  will  only  feed 
upon  certain  grasses  native  to  that  region  where  it  occurs.  These  are 
the  Grammas  {Bouieloua)  and  the  Bufi'ido  Grass  (Biwhloe  dactifloides). 
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Aside  from  tliese  grasses,  only  a  few  instances  are  on  record  of  its  hav. 
ing  injured  cultivated  crops,  and  these  are  only  when  the  special  food- 
plants  had  given  out.  Whether  or  not  this  same  habit  will  continue, 
should  the  locust  become  habitually  a  pest,  can  not  be  foretold. 

The  habit  of  gathering  or  massing  upon  bared  places,  along  with  its 
clumsy  nature,  renders  it  an  easy  enemy  to  fight  with  the  kerosene 
pans,  etc.     Hence,  it  can  be  easily  controlled  in  future  when  desired. 

THE  PALE- WINGED  LOCUST. 

{I)i8so8ielra  ohlUerata  Thos.) 

Last  year  (1890)  while  investigating  the    Pellu<*id-winged  Locust 
plague  in  central  Idaho,  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  large  ample-winged 
species  were  observed  among  the  pellucida  in  various  places  on  the 
Shoshone  side  of  tlfe  low  mountain  range  lying  between  the  Snake 
Kiver  l*lain  and  t^Je  Camas  Prairie.     Tpon  capturing  specimens  of 
this  locust  it  was  found  to 
be   the  insect  which  Prof. 
Cyi  us  Thomas  described  as 
(Edipoda  obliierata.    Later 
in  the  course  of  that  expe- 
dition this  samti  locust  was  }f 
met  with  in  large  numbers 

in  the  foothills   lying  to  the        Fio.  21.— Di*«o*«<'i>a  obUterata:  a,  male— natural  size: 
^v      /» -r»    •       />»•.  X     ^1      J  6,  female  anal  characters — enlarged  (original). 

south  of  Boise  City.   In  that  . 

particular  locality  this,  with  two  other  species  of  locusts,  had  almost 
entirely  denuded  the  ground  of  its  covering  of  grass  vegetation.  The 
other  spe^jies  w^ere  the  Melanoplus  fcedm  and  Pezoiettix  enigma. 

Dissoifteira  obUterata  also  occurs  in  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California, 
in  all  of  which  States  it  is  quite  plentiful  over  limited  areas.  It  is  a  very 
variable  insect  as  tar  as  color  goes,  and  has  been  described  under  an- 
other name  by  M.  Henri  Saussure  in  his  Prodromus  (Edipodiorum. 
This  name  is  Dissosteira  spurcata. 

Its  habits,  while  not  positively  known,  are  supposed  to  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  DisHosteira  longipennis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  semi  arid 
regions  of  the  States  where  found,  and  frequents  rather  elevated,  grav- 
elly, or  sandy  hillsides  where  the  vegetation  is  composed  of  various 
short  grasses  which  thinly  clothe  the  surftice.  When  disturbed  it  rises 
from  the  ground  with  apparent  ease  and  flits  along  on  its  ample  w  ings 
to  a  considerable  distance  before  realighting. 

The  following  description  w  ill  enable  one  to  recognize  it : 

Male  and  Female. — Length  to  tip  of  tegima,  1.50;  to  tip  of  alulomen,  1.10  to  1.30 
inches.  Pale  reddish-brown  or  dnU  yellowish,  tinged  with  rnfoiis,  with  irregular 
transverse  bands  of  dark  fuscons  spots. 

Occiput  not  prominent.  Vertex  broad,  moderately  deflexed  margins,  with  sharp 
carinie  forming- a  distinct  sul)quadrate,  median  fovcola,  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  sections  by  a  distinct  longitudinal  median   carina  that  cxtnids  back  part 
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■way  npon  the  occiput;  sides  of  the  foveola  parallel  between  the  eyes,  and  bending 
abruptly  inward  toward  the  fastigium  in  front,  continuous  with  the  sides  of  frontal 
costa;  fastigium  with  a  double  indentation.  Frontal  costa  slightly  sulcate,  subtri- 
carinate  at  the  fastigiuui;  widening  ut  the  ocellus,  and  extending  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  clypeus,  but  not  expanding  below.  In  tlue  male  the  width  is  about  uniform 
throughout.  Pronotum  with  the  median  carina  subcristate,  distinctly  and  deeply 
notched  about  the  middle  by  the  posterior  sulcus;  anterior  portion  irregularly 
arched,  more  elevated  than  the  posterior  i)ortiou,  which  has  only  the  front  part 
arched ;  lateral  carina*  irregular  and  indistinct.  The  notch  of  the  median  carina  is  of 
the  oblique  type,  more  distinctly  so  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Posterior  lobe 
expanding  rapidly  from  the  posterior  sulcus;  nearly  flat  on  the  disk,  which  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  elongate  rugosities,  more  distinct  and  numerous  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male;  posterior  extremity  obtuse-angled;  anterior  margin  extended  in  a 
very  obtuse  angle  upon  the  ocoiput.  Tegmina  extending  about  one-thiitl  their 
length  beyond  the  abdomen,  of  medium  width,  sinuous,  and  obliquely  excised  at  tip. 
Wings  narrow,  the  length  very  nearly  twice  the  width,  and  slightly  imdulate on  the 
outer  margin ;  the  nervules  unusually  regular  and  straight.  Posterior  femora  with 
sharp  and  elevated  carina*  above  and  below.  Antenna?  rather  short,  scarcely  flat- 
tened, and  very  slightly  acuminated  at  the  tip.  ^ 

Color. — Female  somewhat  darker  than  the  male;  face  pale  purplish,  dotted  with 
fuscous;  occiput  and  pronotum  fuscous  brown,  the  latter  with  a  cameous  stripe 
along  each  lateral  carina,  which  connect  at  the  anterior  sulcus  and  fade  out  near  the 
posterior  extremity;  the  disk  of  the  posterior  lobe  dark  brown.  Tegmina  pale  dirty 
yellow,  slightly  tiiiged  with  rufous,  crossed  by  three  irregular  bands  formed  of  dark 
fuscous  spots,  the  middle  one  broadest  and  usually  the  best  defined;  apex  with  ir- 
regular cellular  fuscous  spots,  those  next  the  costal  margin  most  distinct.  Wings 
pellucid,  with  a  narrow  marginal,  rather  pale,  fuscous  band,  commencing  l>ebind 
the  subcostal  area,  where  it  is  broadest,  narrowing  and  fading  toward  the  anal 
angle;  the  nerves  and  nervules,  except  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  subcostal  area 
and  in'  the  fuscous  band,  pale  yellow  or  white.  Posterior  femora  crassed  externally 
and  internally  by  three  oblique  fuscous  bands ;  posterior  tibia?  pale  yellow,  spines 
tipped  with  black. 
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Boll  Worm  of  Cotton  {Heliothis  armiger  Htibn.),  the  first  part  cover- 
ing his  observations  upon  the  parasites  and  natural  enemies  of  the 
Boll  Worm  while  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  his  bacteriological  ex- 
periments with  certain  insect  diseases  affecting  this  larva. 
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C.  V.  Riley, 
JSntomologist. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 
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asites and  natural  enemies  of,  the  Boll  Worm  (Heliothis  armiger  Hiibn.) 
covering  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on  under  your  direction. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Mally, 

Assistant 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

Entomologist 
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HABITS  AND  NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  THE  BOLL  WORM. 
DESTBUOTrVENESS. 

During  May  corn  is  practically  the  only  abundant  and  available  crop 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Boll  Worm.  At  that  time  a  study  of  a  number 
of  corn  fields  on  both  bottom  lands  and  uplands  was  made.  The  number 
of  plants  att^ked  was  noted,  as  well  as  other  data,  as  shown  in 
Table  I. 

Table  I.  — Ravages  of  Boll  Worm  on  May  com. 


Field. 

Total. 

1. 

2. 

296 
7 

289 
4 

1 
3 

1 

3. 

4. 

5. 

422 
4 

418 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Plantfl  examined 

377 
16 

361 
3 
2 
1 

3 

472 

12 

460 

1 
1 

720 

21 

699 

496 

6 

490 

511 

16 

495 

3 

1 
2 

2 

368 

15 

353 

8 

""s 

7 

8,662 
97 

3.565 

26 

7 

19 

18 

1 
7 

7 
16 
3 

Eaten 

Not  eaten 

Wonnfl 

Haif  grown 

Very  yoang 

2 

Color: 

Dark 

r» 
1 
1 

2 

Green 

Liff  ht  irreen 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 

Half  grown 

2 
1 

Very  yoang 

4 
1 

Not  maahed  -»,T,r.. 

... 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  of  the  3,662  plants  examined,  97, 
or  2.6  per  cent,  showed  injury,  and  26,  or  0.7  per  cent,  actually  contained 
Boll  Worms.  Fields  5  and  6  were  "  hill  country,''  and  though  plants 
were  found  apparently  iiyured  by  Boll  Worms,  much  of  the  damage 
done  was  due  to  Prodenia  lineatella.  The  other  fields  were  Red  Eiver 
bottom  lands. 
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June  1  a  study  was  made  of  a  small  patch  of  sweet  corn,  which  was 
then  in  good  roasting  ears.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Bavage$  of  Boll  Worm  on  sweet  corn  roasting  ear$. 


Ear. 

Worms. 

Size. 

Color. 

Grown. 

Hall- 
grown. 

Very 
young. 

3 

1 

Dark. 

Green. 

Light 
green. 

Kose. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

6 

3 
2 
6 
3 

1 
5 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
*12 
5 
6 

3 
2 

6 
3 

1 
4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

;::::::::.::::::: 

1 

3 
1 

2 
1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
8 

*9 
3 
3 

5 
2 

1 

5 
3 

1 

17 

18 

2 

2 

2 

19 

Total.. 

1 

1 

1 

64 

6 

22 

36 

28 

2 

13 

2 

*  One  dead. 

On  the  same  date  a  field  of  crop  corn  just  tasseling  was  similarly 
studied.  The  number  of  plants  examined  is  not  given,  but  simply  those 
upon  which  worms  were  found.  The  larvae  in  nearly  every  case  were 
found  in  the  freshly  protruded  or  protruding  tassel.  The  facts  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  III. 

Table  III. — Worms  found  on  tasseling  com. 


Plant 

Worms. 

Size. 

Color. 

Grown. 

Half 
grown. 

Very 
young. 

Dark. 

Light 
green. 

ROM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total.. 

1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

6 

5        I         1 

5 

4 

3 

Much  error  prevails  among  planters  as  to  the  causes  of  the  shedding 
of  the  (iotton  crop,  and  that  much  of  the  blame  has  been  misplaced  is 
shown  by  the  following  tables.  The  data  upon  natural  shedding  (Table 
lY)  and  the  natural  or  normal  average  number  of  bolls  matured  by  a 
cotton  plant  under  favorable  conditions  (Table  Y)  were  noted  in  fields 
entirely  free  from  Boll  Worm  ravages. 
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Table  IV.^BolU  in  cotton  plant — natural  $kodding. 


Plant. 

BoUain 
plant. 

Shading. 

Total. 

Kataral. 

Other 
oauaet. 

1 

71 
16 
157 
66 
26 
70 

25 
16 
52 
36 
30 
83 

22 
17 
16 
3 

4 
10 

118 
49 

225 

107 
60 

113 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

408 
68 

192 
32 

72 
12 

672 
112 

Arenge  per  plant . . 

Table  Y,— Matured  holU  in  cotton  plant. 


Plant. 

Bolla 
matured 

1 

25 

2:::::::::::::::::;:: 

16 

3 

18 

4 

26 

6... 

25 

6 

22 

7 

22 

8... 

17 

Plant. 

BoUa 
matured. 

9 , *. 

12 
17 
22 
31 
83 

10 ,... 

11 

12 

13 

Total 

286 
22 

Average  per  plant . . 

Table  IV  shows  that  when  examined  September  7  plant  3  had  home 
a  total  of  225  and  plant  4  a  total  of  107  squares,  forms,  and  bolls;  Sep- 
tember 29  plant  3  bore  only  98  bolls  and  forms,  and  plant  4,  59;  Octo- 
ber 10  plant  3  had  96  and  plant  4, 51;  November  14,  plant  3  bore  83 
and  plant  4, 44.  At  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  bolls  yet  remain- 
ing would  mature  and  open  if  conditions  continued  favorable.  Hence, 
by  natural  agencies  the  original  numbers  had  been  reduced  to  83  and 
44,  respectively,  by  November  14.  The  shedding  of  plant  3  was,  there- 
fore, 63.2;  that  of  plant  4,  58.9  i>er  cent.  Even  the  figures  given  in 
Table  lY  on  September  7  show  that  of  a  total  of  672  bolls  and  squares 
originally  borne  by  the  six  plants  only  408  were  then  upon  them,  a 
shedding  of  264  bolls,  or  39.3  per  <*^nt.  The  plants  examined  were 
above  the  average  in  growth  and  vigor. 

These  facts  should  impress  the  planter  reporting  damages  supposed 
to  be  due  to  an  insect  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  discovering  the  real  causes  operating.  If  this  be  done,  he 
will  often  find  that  much  of  his  loss  is  due  to  perfex^tly  natural  causes 
and  not  to  insect  depredations. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  V  are  based  ujion  average  plants  which 
had  already  matured,  or  at  least  had  set  their  full  crop.  It  must  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  average  given  applies  to  good  cotton 
only,  in  su<;h  districts  as  northern  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  In  river 
bottoms,  where  cotton  grows  much  more  vigorously,  the  average  per 
plant  is  proportionally  greater.    In  some  of  the  southern  and  central 
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portions  of  Texas,  where  cotton  grows  from  7  to  10  feet  high,  the  aver- 
age may  be  twice  that  given  in  the  table.  These  facts  are  recited  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  making  local  studies  for  a  given  locality  in 
order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accarate  estimate  of  the  iiyury  and 
loss  for  that  locality. 

Table  VL-^Condition  of  cotton  field  at  Mesquiie,  Tex, 


Pbint 

Bored. 

Other 
causes. 

Good 
bolls. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

15 

4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
12 

7 

15 

16 

14 

58 

8 

12 

6 

7 

2 

12 

18 

21 

14 

21 

22 

33 

22 
33 
39 
18 
63 
11 
24 
28 
13 
12 
21 
44 
30 
19 
26 
27 
42 

14 
18 
2 

4 

8 1        14 

9 6 

10 10 

11 ,          6 

12 1        21 

13 7 

14 3 

16 2 

16 1          1 

17 

8 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
9 

Total.. 

112 

GO 

286 

467 

Table  yJI.—CondUion  of  ooiton  field  at  Arlington,  Tex. 


Plant. 

Bored. 

Other 
causes. 

Good 
bolls. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
12 

5 
5 

11 
25 
21 
12 
25 
23 
30 
15 
22 
16 
13 
14 
11 
15 
12 
43 

23 
31 
22 
14 
29 
49 
35 
20 
82 
30 
16 
26- 
13 
21 
34 
81 

1 
3 

14  • 
5 
2 
1 
6 
2 
5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total.. 

3 
ft 
8 

1 
7 
2 
4 
13 
23 

2 
0 
15 

93 

75        1      308 

476 
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Table  Vin. — Early  and  late  cotton  compared, 
LATE  COTTON. 


Plant. 

Bored. 

Other 
causes. 

Good 
bolls. 

Total. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total... 

12 
U 

6 
10 

6 
21 

7 

12 
6 
7 
2 
12 
18 
21 

24 
2H 
13 
12 
21 
U 
30 

3 

3 
5 
2 

76        1        13                78 

1 

187 

EABLY  COTTON. 


u 

S 

2 

14 

10 

15 

2 

3 

21 

26 

16 

1 

4 

22 

27 

" 

Total... 

0 

9 

33 

42 

« 

18 

00 

114 

Tables  VI  and  VII  exhibit  data  obtained  while  on  a  trip  throagh  the 
part  of  Texas  which  was  worst  infested  by  the  Boll  Worm.  The  figures 
for  Table  VI  were  noted  at  Mesquite,  August  24,  and  for  Table  VII  the 
facts  were  obtained  at  Arliugton,  August  27.    In  Table  VI  plants  1  to 

6  inclusive  were  in  the  same  field  and  stood  consecutively  m  a  row; 
t)lants  7  to  13  inclusive  in  a  second  field,  consecutively  as  before;  while 
plants  14  to  17  inclusive  were  taken  at  random  in  a  third  field.    Plants 

7  to  13  were  in  a  field  of  late  cotton,  still  blooming  profusely  at  the  time 
of  observation;  14  to  17  were  in  one  of  early  cotton  in  which  all  the 
fruit  had  set  and  which,  therefore,  contained  but  few  blossoms  at  that 
time.  These  data  are  compiled  separately  in  Table  VIII  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  comparison.  It  presents  some  significant  facts  concerning  the 
question  of  early  and  late  cotton  in  Boll  Worm  districts.  Thus,  of  a 
total  of  167  bolls  of  the  late  cotton,  76,  or  45.6  per  cent,  had  been  injured 
by  the  Boll  Worm;  of  a  total  of  114  bolls  of  early  cotton,  only  6,  or  5.2 
per  cent,  were  injured.  Estimating  the  difference  upon  the  basis  of 
the  normal  average,  we  have  the  following  result:  The  seven  plants  of 
late  cotton  averaged  11.14  bolls  per  plant,  and  the  four  plants  of  early 

•  cotton  22  per  plant,  22  being  the  normal  average  arrived  at  m  Table 
V.  The  late  cotton  therefore  'shows  a  loss  of  50.6  per  cent,  while  the 
early  cotton  shows  no  real  loss.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  case, 
but  the  general  principle  remains  that  late  cotton  receives  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Boll  Worm  attack,  virtually  protecting  the  early 
cotton  fields  about  it. 
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Table  IX. — Shvd  bolh  found  on  ground. 


Table, 

Planta 
inclasive. 

Bored. 

Other 
catues. 

Total. 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VII 

vn 

1-6  and  17 

7-13 

14-16 

l-» 

10-16 

8 
69 
10 
40 
43 

103 
44 
42 
44 

64 

.    Ill 
113 
52 

84 
107 

Total.. 

170 

297 

467 

Table  X. — Good  bolls  per  plant. 


Source. 

Bored. 

Other 
caasea. 

Good 
bolls. 

Total. 

Table  VI  . 
Table  vn 
Table  IX  . 

ToUl.. 
Percent.. 

112 
98 
170 

69 

75 
297 

286 
806 

467 
476 
467 

375 
26.6 

441 
3L3 

594 
42.1 

1,410 
100 

Table  IX  presents  a  study  of  the  bolls  and  squares  found  shed  and 
on  the  ground  under  the  plants  recorded  in  Tables  YI  and  VII. 

The  totals  of  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  are  arranged  for  convenience 
in  Table  X.  From  the  facts  thus  presented  it  is  found  that  18  is  the 
average  number  of  good  bolls  per  plant.  The  normal  average  has  al- 
ready been  given  as  22.  Hence  the  loss  from  injury  is  18.2  per  cent  in- 
stead of  26.6,  as  found  by  the  usual  method.  This  difference  is  largely 
due  to  having  included  the  data  of  Table  IX,  which  represents  the 
shed  bolls  found  on  the  ground  under  the  plants  examined.  As  has 
been  shown  by  Table  IV,  many  of  these  would  have  been  shed  by 
natural  process,  but  were  bored  before  having  fallen.  Hence,  if  in- 
cluded, they  exaggerate  the  real  damage.  The  actual  damage  should 
be  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  amount  normally  matured 
by  the  cotton  plant  in  any  given  locality  under  favorable  conditions. 
Omitting  Table  IX  from  Table  X  we  have  the  following  results: 


Source. 

Bored. 

other 
caasea. 

Good 
boUs. 

ToUl. 

Table  VI 

Table  vn.... 

Total... 
Percent 

112- 
93 

69 
75 

286 
308 

467 
476 

205 
21.7 

144 
15.3 

594 
53 

943 
100 

The  above  percentages  are  obtained  upon  the  basis  of  what  was 
actually  found  upon  the  plant  August  27,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  bolls  normally  matured  per  plant  for  that  locality.  The  per  cent 
of  damage  is  shown  to  be  21.7,  which,  compared  with  the  18.2  per  cent 
obtained  on  the  other  basis,  shows  that  this  estimate  is  quite  accurate 
and,  for  aU  practical  purposes,  satisfactory. 
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The  damage  detailed  above  was  found  only  in  the  worse  infested  dis- 
tricts visited.  In  other  localities  the  injury  was  much  less,  or  none  at 
all.  Even  in  the  infected  districts  some  fields  were  found  which  had 
practically  escaped  injury.  The  estimated  damage  of  18^  per  cent 
applied  more  especially  to  a  region  approximately  included  by  an 
imaginary  line  running  from  Paris,  Texas,  to  Tyler,  to  Palestine,  to 
Temple,  to  Greenville,  to  Paris.  Other  cotton-producing  counties  in 
Texas  were  much  less  affected,  and  for  the  entire  State  it  will  be  safe 
to  place  the  maximum  limit  of  Boll  Worm  injury  at  10  per  cent,  with 
probabilities  that  it  is  still  less. 

Along  the  Bed  Biver  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and,  in  general,  in  the 
bottom  lands  along  the  smaller  rivers  and  creeks,  the  injury  is  great- 
est. In  the  greater  portion  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  damage 
is  certainly  not  over  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  Arkansas  the  damage  along 
the  rivers  and  in  a  belt  across  the  State  firom  Little  Eock  to  Fort 
Smith  was  more  serious,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State 
ranged  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  gr<Bater 
acreage  of  corn  in  proportion  to  that  of  cotton.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  individual  ears  are  produced, 
and  hence  the  probability  of  a  greater  number  of  worms  reaching  ma- 
turity. The  relation  existing  between  the  acreage  in  com  and  the 
acreage  in  cotton  is  no  objection  to  the  trap-corn  method,  to  be  subse- 
quently discussed,  but  rather  makes  it  all  the  more  advisable  to  use  it 
at  the  proper  time.  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Gleorgia,  and  the 
Carolinas  the  ravages  are  insignificant,  and  usually  do  not  excite 
general  attention.  If  the  acreage  and  production  of  these  States  be 
included  to  ascertain  the  per  cent  of  loss  to  the  entire  cotton  crop 
from  Boll  Worm  depredations,  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage  wUl  be 
reduced  to  a  small  figure. 

Those  who  have  never  spent  a  season  among  cotton-planters  may 
consider  this  discussion  of  damage  peculiar  or  even  unnecessary.  The 
fact  is  that  the  average  observer,  whether  planter  or  newspaper  re- 
;>orter,  seldom  comes  to  his  conclusions  upon  a  basis  of  what  is  found 
ux>on  the  plant,  or  after  having  considered  natural  causes  of  loss.  He 
judges  mostly  by  what  he  sees  l3ring  ui)on  the  ground,  and  to  this,  as 
has  been  shown,  several  causes  contribute.  nx>on  this  basis  (see  Table 
rV)  a  damage  of  39.2  per  cent  could  be  reported.  Such  reports  are  en- 
tirely misleading  and  erroneous,  and  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  damage  to  com  by  BoU 
Worms.  From  Table  I  it  is  found  that  in  May,  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
young  corn  plants  had  been  attacked.  The  plants  were  not  ruined 
nor  even  checked  in  their  growth,  and  ultimately  produced  sound  ears 
of  corn.  The  conditions  presented  in  Table  III  are  quite  disgusting 
when  viewing  the  ravaged  tassels,  but  in  the  end  the  ear  of  com  is 
produced.  Bomantic  discussions  of  these  facts  have  been  entirely  mis- 
leading, and  for  corn  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  real  damage  is  occa- 
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sioned,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  yield  is  concerned,  by  the  depredations 
mentioned.  The  ravages  in  the  ear  at  a  later  period  do,  however,  occa- 
sion some  loss.  From  a  money  standpoint  this  loss  is  perhaps  felt  most 
by  gardeners  growing  sweet  corn  for  early  market.  Badly  infested  ears 
jnust  be  thrown  away  and  a  greater  acreage  is  therefore  necessary  to 
insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  uninfested  ears.  How  serious  a  matter 
tliis  may  be  depends  entirely  ui)on  the  locality,  and  much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  regular  crop.  Many  of  the  ears  have  some  of  the 
grains  damaged,  and  this,  together  with  the  excrement  of  the  worms, 
makes  them  to  a  certain  extent  distasteful  or  undesirable  for  feeding 
purposes.  But  the  most  serious  objection  arises  when  the  corn  comes 
to  the  mills  to  be  ground  into  meal.  Technically  the  meal  will  be  re- 
duced in  purity  and  standard  quality,  but  this  is  after  all  only  a  theo- 
retical objection,  since  the  question  is  never  raised  or  thought  of  when 
the  meal  is  on  the  market,  and  its  market  value  is  not  affected. 

General  estimates  of  insect  iiyuries  by  per  cents  are  misleading,  and 
hence  the  advisability,  in  order  to  maintain  scientific  accuracy,  of  as- 
signing to  them  only  a  local  application  or  significance. 

FOOD-PLANTS  OTHER  THAN* COTTON  AND   CORN. 

Tobucco. — ^The  eggs  of  the  Boll  Worm  are  laid  indiscriminately  upon 
all  parts  of  this  plant.  Tobacco  leaves  and  very  young  portions  of  the 
]>lant  are  thickly  set  with  plant  hairs,  which  are  covered  with  a  sticky 
secretion.  The  eggs  are  usually  found  stuck  fast  to  the  tip  of  one  or 
two  of  the  hairs;  not  close  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  sticky  hairs 
trap  many  small  insects  which  crawl  about  them  and  even  the  newly 
issued  Boll  Worms  are  caught  occasionally,  and  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  get  away.  The  flower-buds  and  gi-een  seed-pods  of  tobacco  arc  freely 
attacked,  and  large  racemes  sometimes  have  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
their  fruit  eaten  into.  Tobacco  is  topped  to  prevent  its  flowering  and 
producing  seed.  The  stem  contains  a  succulent  pith  which  the  larvae 
relish  and  they  often  eat  down  the  stem  from  the  broken  and  exposed  end. 
As  they  go  down,  the  leaf  found  at  each  node  often  withers  and  dies,  as 
they  pass  it.  The  small  tteld  of  tobacco  examined  was  several  miles 
away  from  any  cotton  or  corn  fields.  This  partially  explains  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Boll  Worm  in  this  isolated  patch.  They  doubtless  do  not 
feed  so  extensively  in  regular  tobacco  districts.  The  important  thing 
tor  the  cotton- grower  is  to  see  that  the  topped  i>ortions,  bearing  so  many 
eggs  and  young  larvae,  are  burned  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. 
The  suggestion  may  be  carried  even  fiirther.  The  topping  process  prac- 
ticed upon  tobacco  leaves  only  a  minimum  number  of  racemes  £br  the 
production  of  seed.  These  remaining  racemes  were  more  thickly 
stocked  with  Boll  worm  eggs  than  anything  else  observed  in  Texas;  in 
fact,  nothing  except  fresh  corn  silk  was  ever  found  so  thickly  infested. 
This  was  on  August  26,  which  is  past  the  height  of  the  flowering  iHjriod 
of  the  earlier  cotton.  Small  patches  of  cotton  could  therefore  be  planted 
14935—1^0,  29 a 
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as  trap  crops,  catting  ofi'  and  burning  tbe  racemes  when  well  stocked 
with  Boll  Worm  eggs.  In  those  portions  of  Texas  which  are  subject  to 
early  and  continued  drought  this  method  may  be  even  more  success- 
ful than  that  of  trap  com. 

Tomatoes. — ^The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  bored  in  tLe  same  maimer  as 
the  cotton  boll,  as  already  discussed  in  Bulletin  24  of  this  Division. 
The  worm  also  bores  into  the  stems,  sometimes  cutting  them  nearly  o€f 
in  so  doing.  The  damage  is  usually  ascribed  to  cut-worms,  and  in  the 
minority  of  cases,  properly.  Occasionally,  after  having  eaten  to  the 
pith  of  the  stem  the  larva  goes  downward,  hollowing  it  out  as  it  goes. 
This  causes  the  portion  of  the  plant  above  the  point  of  injury  to  wilt  or 
break  and  die.  This  sometimes  happens  to  the  central  trunk  of  the 
plant  and  the  whole  of  it  is  then  ruined. 

Other  Food-plants. — Cowpeas  and  the  pods  of  various  kinds  of  beans 
and  peas,  are  often  found  eaten  full  of  holes,  and  the  peas  and  beans 
devoured.  Cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  and  small  watermelons,  and  okra 
pods  are  occasionally  bored,  but  the  attack  is  not  general  or  extensive. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Brewton,  Ala.,  reports  their  boring  into  and  feed- 
ing upon  the  stems  of  Collard.  Bed-pepper  pods  are  occasionally  de- 
stroyed. The  wild  Ground  Chei*ry  {Physalis  pubescens)  quite  commonly 
has  its  berries  eaten  by  this  insect.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
La.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Vaughan  reports  that  during  September  fully  one-half 
of  the  pods  borne  by  the  plants  had  been  ravaged  by  it.  Late  in  the 
season  volunteer  sorghum  plants  are  often  found  with  riddled  leaves, 
some  of  which  may  be  due  to  boll-worm  attack,  but  in  the  m^ority  of 
cases  is  attributable  to  cut- worms.  A  large  Abutilon  plant  in  an  orna- 
mental flower  garden  was  freely  deposited  upon  by  Heliothis,  nearly  every 
flower  bud  and  some  of  the  leaves  bearing  an  egg  or  two.  The  young 
larvae  did  not  relish  this  food-plant,  and  deserted  it  almost  immediately. 
Probably  the  majority  perished  before  finding  suitaole  food.  The  leaves 
and  very  young  flower  buds  of  the  Jamestown  Weed  {Datura  stramon- 
ium) are  sometimes  eaten,  as  also  the  iruits  of  the  Cockle  Burr  {Xan- 
thium  strumarium).  The  burs  are  attacked  while  very  young  and  just 
forming,  the  usual  method  of  injury  being  to  eat  into  the  tender  pedun- 
cles bearing  them.  Some  of  the  host-plants  enumerated  for  the  Boll 
Worm  are  doubtless  accidental,  for  the  larvae  do  not  thrive  upon  them. 

GHABACTEBS  AND  TBANSFOBMATIONS. 

These  have  been  treated  at  some  length  in  Bulletin  24  of  this  Divi- 
sion and  only  a  few  additional  observations  will  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. 

LARVA. 

A  marking  not  found  in  all  specimens  is  a  pinkish  or  pale  orange 
colored  spot  on  each  segment  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  subdorso-lateral 
stripe.    The  color  may  be  incon8(;ant.  for  the  same  individual,    Fof 
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example,  a  larva  which  was  taken  from  a  cornfield  June  9,  was  uni- 
formly green  when  placed  with  food  in  the  breeding  cage.  June  12  it 
was  noted  as  becoming  yellowish,  or  at  least  could  not  be  called  green. 
Thus  several  color  variations  wore  noted  during  the  larval  state  of  the 
same  individual.    In  most  specimens  the  color  remains  quite  constan. 

Table  XI. — Proportion  of  light  and  dark  larvcc. 


Sonroe. 

Date. 

^^'    «-- 

Rose. 

Dark. 

Total. 

Corn 

Do  .... 
Table  .... 

Do  .... 

Do  .... 

Total 

May        8 
May        9 
May  14-16 
June       1 
June       1 

4 

6 
10 
18 
28 

5 

10 
:« 
26 
45 
12 

6  17 

7  '          1 
13        1*2 

'          4 

2 
3 

26        ,        28 

5 

67 

126 

54 

72 

Some  facts  relative  to  the  proi)ortion  of  light  and  dark-colored  speci- 
mens are  presented  in  Table  XI.  All  the  hirvae  were  taken  from  cjorn 
plants,  tassels,  and  ears.  Most  of  the  green  ones  were  about  grown, 
the  dark  ones  mostly  small.  The  figures  clearly  show  that  for  May  and 
June  the  dark  worms  predominsite,  comprising  about  57  percent  of  the 
number.  During  July  and  August  the  proportion  becomes  about  equal, 
while  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  light-colored  specimens  are  in  the 
majority. 

The  larvae  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  as  the  following  note  will  show: 
One  evening  an  ear  of  corn  containing  a  nearly  grown  Boll  Worm  was 
placed  on  end  in  a  jar  of  water  to  keep  it  fresh  until  next  morning.  At 
that  time  the  larva  was  found  outside  the  ear  in  the  water.  To  all  ap- 
pearances it  was  dead,  and  was  so  considered.  Mr.  Banks,  however,, 
placed  it  upon  some  dry  earth  in  a  saucer  exposed  to  the  direct  sunlight, 
and  the  following  day  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  larva  was 
again  becoming  active.  It  was  later  provided  with  food,  upon  which 
it  fed,  pupating  perfectly.  To  our  di8api)ointment,  however,  it  died  in 
the  pupal  state.  Half-grown  worms  placed  in  the  bud  of  young  corn 
plants  in  breeding  cages  often  bored  the  entire  length  of  the  stem  to 
the  roots.  In  several  instances  this  left  them  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  but  no  harmful  eff'ects  upon  the  larva 
were  noted. 

In  attacking  young  corn  the  Boll  Worm  does  not  always  feed  in  the 
the  bud  or  heart  of  the  plant,  but  occasionally  takes  a  position  on  the 
outside  of  the  stalk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  eating  inward  as 
if  into  a  boll.  This  done,  the  plant  wilts  and  dies.  When  examined 
and  found  eaten  nearly  off,tho  injury  is  at  once  assigned  to  the  work  of 
cut-worms,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  true  explanation  in  most  such 
cases,  but  the  exceptions  should  be  noted.  In  the  breeding  cages, 
wbere  young  corn  plants  were  kept  fresh  and  growing  in  wet  moss^  a 
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larva  in  one  instance  left  the  plant  and  went  entirely  beneath  the  snr- 
fjice  and  fed  npon  the  tender  roots. 

Many  observations  upon  recently  hatched  larvae  -  in  breeding  cages 
l>roved  that  they  feed  reluctantly  upon  corn  blades,  except  in  the  heart 
of  very  young  plants.  In  their  continued  search  for  something  better 
they  nearly  always  perished.  In  the  field  very  young  Boll  Worms  are 
rarely  found  on  leaves  or  husks,  but  always  in  the  silks  near  the  tip  of 
the  ears.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  laboratory  observations, 
indicates  that  the  larvsB  hatched  from  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  husks  at 
once  seek  out  the  silks.  Doubtless  many  perish  before  reaching  the 
ears.  They  feed  mostly  upon  the  tender  silks  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  molt,  and  later  begin  feeding  upon  the  milky  grains. 

The  larvae  sometimes  come  out  from  their  ear  of  corn  and  either  take 
position  on  the  outside  of  that  ear  or  go  down  to  the  stalk  and  there 
molt.  Only  a  small  number,  however,  have  this  habit,  the  majority 
molting  without  leaving  the  ear. 

Upon  cotton  the  newly  liatched  larva  sometimes  hides  itself  in  a 
cluster  of  expanding  leaf  buds,  fastens  them  together  loosely  with  a 
few  silk  threads,  and  either  feeds  under  the  shelter  of  the  young  leaves 
or  bores  the  peduncles  and  tender  growing  stems.  So  far  as  observed, 
this  slight  webbing  occurs  only  previous  to  the  first  molt. 

During  spring  and  summer  the  Boll  Worm  undergoes  its  transfor- 
mations more  rapidly,  and  the  intervals  of  molting  are  correspondingly 
shorter.    The  following  record  is  an  example: 

Egg  hatched  June  11,  9  a.  m.  First  molt,  June  17,  9  a.  m.,  six  days 
after  hatching.  Second  molt,  June  18,  p.  m.,  or  not  more  than  one  and 
a  half  days  after  the  first.  Third  molt,  June  20,  two  days  after  second. 
Fourth  molt  occurred  at  time  of  pupation,  June  25,  five  days  after  the 
third.  Length  of  larval  state,  fourteen  and  one-half  days.  The  exact 
number  of  days  between  the  molts  varies  slightly,  but  the  general  fact 
remains  that  the  second  and  third  molts  occur  in  quick  succession,  while 
the  first  and  last  are  offcen  at  much  longer  intervals.  Before  the  first 
molt  their  growth  is  slow,  but  afterwards  the  rapidity  of  growth  under 
favorable  conditions  is  remarkable.  During  the  period  from  the  first 
to  the  third  molts  the  larvae  feed  incessantly  from  morning  to  night. 
Before  the  first  aad  after  the  third  molts  occasional  short  intervals 
occur  during  which  they  may  be  found  resting. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Boll  Worms  deliberately  prey  upon 
each  other  when  they  become  numerous  in  ears  of  corn.  Frequently 
an  ear  is  opened  and  a  larva  found  in  the  act  of  devouring  another. 
These  observations,  however,  had  the  objection  that  there  was  no  rec- 
ord of  the  larvae  previous  to  the  time  of  making  them,  and  that  there- 
fore the  victims  might  have  been  parasitized  or  diseased  and  unable  to 
resist  attack.  Accordingly  an  ear  containing  three  or  four  quite  large 
Boll  Worms  Avas  taken  from  the  field  and  the  worms  were  carefully  ex- 
amined as  to  parasitism  or  previous  injury.    They  were  then  placed  back 
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in  the  ear  in  a  large  breeding  cage,  care  being  taken  not  to  excite  the 
worms  during  the  process.  The  second  day  following  the  ear  was  ex- 
amined, and  one  of  the  larvsB  was  foand  feeding  nx>on  another,  the 
third  haying  been  already  devoured.  This  was  a  clear  case,  and  no 
further  observations  were  made  upon  this  point. 

PUPA. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  goes  into  the  earth  for  pupation.  The 
process  of  burrowing,  making  the  cell,  and  pupating  occupies  about 
two  or  three  days  for  the  spring  and  summer  weather.  In  October  and 
November  often  ten  days  or  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the  cell  before  pu- 
pating. The  records  of  pup®  from  some  of  the  larvsB  reared  are  tabu- 
lated for  reference  in  Table  XII. 

Table  XII. — Record  of  observed  pupa. 


Kamber. 

Pupated. 

Isaned. 

Length 

of  pupal 

state. 

• 

Color  of 
larva. 

Colof  of  moth. 

Earth. 

Depth. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

May  23 

June   8 
Juno    4 
Jane   8 
June    8 
Missinff. 
June  15 
June  25 
Juno  15 
June  22 
June  26 
July  17 
July  13 
July  22 

June    4 
June  17 
June  13 
June  17 
June  18 
June  20 
June  25 
July     6 
June  24 
July     2 
July     6 
July  26 
July  24 
July  81 

9 
9 
9 
10 

Sarfaoe... 

Rose Olivaceous 

At% 

Moist... 

...do  .... 

iinob.... 

Green. . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Dark 

Dry  .... 

....do 

Moist... 

finch  .... 
linch  .... 

....do 

10 
11 

9 
11 
10 

9 
11 

9 

...do 

...do     .. 

Olivaceous 

Moist... 
...do.... 

li  inches  . 
Surface*.!! 

...do..-. 
...do.... 
Rose 

Dark 

....do 

Dr>-  .... 
Moist... 

1  Dark     

SorfMe!!! 

Green    .' -  - 

...do.... 

Olivaceoos 

*  Wet  moss. 

The  average  length  of  the  pupal  state  for  the  thirteen  specimens  re- 
corded is  ten  days,  with  a  range  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  For  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  this  time  is  correct,  but  late 
in  August,  September,  October,  and  November  the  length  of  the  pupal 
state  becomes  variable.  As  an  example  of  this  variability  may  be  re- 
corded the  following:  Some  eggs  hatched  August  26  and  the  larvae  fed 
until  October  9,  a  larval  period  of  forty-four  days.  October  9  two 
pupsB  were  obtained.  One  of  these  hatched  December  12  of  the  same 
year,  after  a  pupal  stage  of  sixty-four  days.  The  remaining  pupse 
issued  May  1  of  the  following  year,  a  pupal  state  of  203  days.  In  1891 
quite  a  number  of  larvae  pupated  about  the  middle  of  October.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  number  issued  after  a  month,  while  some  were  kept  over 
winter. 

The  manner  of  pupation  is  by  no  means  constant.  In  the  field  the 
normal  method  is  to  burrow  at  an  angle  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches, 
then  to  form  a  cell  upward  from  the  end  of  the  burrow.  In  this  cell 
the  pupa  rests  upon  its  posterior  end  in  a  vertical  position.  Loose 
earth  sparsely  webbed  together  partially  fills  the  burrow  for  almost,  if 
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not  quite,  its  entire  length.  In  breeding  cages  tliey  sometimes  pupate 
on  the  surface,  either  naked  or  by  loosely  webbing  together  some 
earth,  making  a  frail  cell.  Sometimes  the  larvae  burrow  straight  down 
and  pupate  at  the  end  of  the  burrow  without  forming  any  inclined 
cell.  In  one  instance  the  worm  simply  remained  in  the  ear  upon  which 
it  had  been  feeding,  formed  a  cell,  and  pupated. 

During  the  summer  months,  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  seems  to 
make  little  diflference  in  the  length  of  the  pupal  state  whether  the  pupse 
are  on  the  surface,  kept  i>erfectly  dry,  or  continuously  moistened.  Nos. 
4, 10, 13,  and  14  in  Table  XII  were  placed  in  perfectly  dry  earth  to 
pupate,  and  kept  dry  up  to  date  of  hatching.  The  time  was  9, 11, 11, 
and  9  days,  respectively,  or  an  average  of  10  days.  Nos.  2,  3,  5, 
8,  9,  and  11  of  Table  XII  were  placed  in  moist  earth  and  moistened 
each  day  during  the  pupal  state.  Time  was  9,  9,  10, 11, 9,  and  10 
days,  respectively,  an  average  of  9.6  days.  No.  12  was  placed  upon 
a  corn  plant  in  a  6-inch  flower  pot,  half  full  of  moss,  kept  saturated  with 
water  so  that  when  lifted  it  would  drip.  This  was  not  intended  for  the 
worm  to  pupate  in,  but  simply  to  keep  fresh  the  plant  upon  which  it 
was  feeding.  Unawares  the  worm  went  down  into  the  wet  moss  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches,  formed  a  cell,  and  pupated.  The  pupa  was  left  in  this 
cell,  and  the  moss  kept  constantly  wet  to  excess.  Nine  days  afterward 
the  moth  issued.  During  the  entire  time  the  cell  had  not  been  broken 
into,  and  the  pupa  may  not  have  been  subjected  directly  to  the  ex- 
cessive moisture.  These  facts  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  as 
bearing  upon  the  claims  made  by  some  that  either  excessive  rain  or 
drought  retards  the  development  of  the  insect.  Those  kept  perfectly 
dry  were  exposed  to  an  average  daily  temperature  of  at  least  95^  F. 
Those  kept  constantly  moist  had  about  the  same  temperature.  The 
results  showed  that  practically  no  difference  in  the  length  of  the  pupal 
state  existed.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  applies  only  to  the  sx)ring 
and  summer  months  with  high  temperature.  During  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, when  decided  changes  in  both  moisture  and  temi)erature  take 
place,  simultaneously,  their  development  is  certainly  retarded. 

IMAGO. 

The  moth  varies  in  color  from  a  distinct  olivaceous  to  a  brownish  hue. 
Some  claim  that  a  relation  exists  between  these  tjrpes  of  color  in  the 
imago  and  the  colors  of  the  larvae.  The  records  presented  in  Table  XII 
bear  directly  upon  this  point.  Nos.  4, 5,  6,  7,  9, 10,  and  14,  were  green 
larvae,  and  the  color  of  the  moths  was  dark,  dark,  dark,  olivaceous, 
dark,  dark,  and  olivaceous,  respectively.  Thus  both  types  of  color  in 
the  moth  occur  for  the  same  color  of  the  larvae.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  pupae  named  were  kept  perfectly  dry,  others  wet 
or  moistened  continuously.  On  this  point  for  those  kept  dry  may  be 
quoted  No.  4,  which  is  dark,  and  No.  14,  which  is  olivaceous.  For  those 
kept  moist.  No.  3  is  olivaceous  and  No.  5  is  dark,  both  of  which,  also, 
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bad  pupated  beneath  the  surface.  This  record,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  entirely  too  limited  to  generalize  from,  further  than  to  note  that 
if  any  relation  exists  between  the  larval  color  and  that  of  the  moth 
there  are  exceptions.  These  exceptions  prevail,  also,  for  the  conditions 
of  dryness,  moisture,  and  surface  pupation  in  relation  to  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

The  numerous  plants  upon  which  the  female  deposits,  together  with 
her  reckless  habit  of  miscellaneous  deposition,  compels  the  wander- 
ing about  of  many  of  the  recently-hatched  larvfe  which  find  themselves 
in  unfavorable  circumstances  and  perish  in  their  search  for  more  suit- 
able conditions.  The  loss  occasioned  by  this  misdirected  deposition 
accounts  in  part,  as  has  already  been  noted,  under  the  head  of  "Other 
Food-plants"  for  the  small  number  of  worms  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  eggs  which  a  single  female  is  capable  of  depositing. 

When  the  females  come  out  tirom  their  hiding  places  they  confine 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  their  host  plants,  either  for  feeding  or  for 
deposition.  From  the  time  of  hatching  to  the  end  of  the  egg-laying 
period  they  are  bent  upon  business  whenever  they  appear,  and  theif 
attention  is  not  easily  distracted.  This  fact  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  use  of  lights  and  poisoned  sweets,  and  will  be  considered 
more  fiilly  subsequently. 

The  food  habits  of  the  moth  are  not  injurious  at  any  time  or  in  any 
manner.  Some  planters  assert  that  in  depositing  their  eggs  they  punc- 
ture the  squares  and  forms,  causing  them  to  drop.  The  fact  is  that  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  not  strong  enough  to  perform  such  an  act, 
and,  furthermore,  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  surface. 

NUMBER  OF  BROODS  AND  HIBERNATION. 

At  Shreveport  the  first  brood  of  larvse  resulting  from  imagos  which 
hatched  from  hibernating  pupae  matures  about  June  1.  The  second 
brood  begins  to  appear  about  the  10th  of  June.  The  larval  state  of  the 
first  brood  is  about  fifteen  days,  and  the  pupal  state  about  ten  days. 
For  the  third  and  fifth  broods  the  time  is  more  variable  and  the  pupal 
state  may  run  from  fifteen  days  to  over  a  month,  or  the  entire  winter. 
The  majority  of  the  fifth  brood  of  pupae  pass  the  winter  as  such,  though 
a  few  issue  before  the  season  closes  and  hibernate  as  moths.  These 
hibernating  moths  appear  and  begin  depositing  much  earlier  than,  and 
make  a  troublesome  confusion  of  broods  with,  those  resulting  from 
hibernating  pupae.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Boll  Worms — 
many  quite  young — can  be  found  at  Shreveport,  La.,  as  late  as  No- 
vember 20  justifies  the  statement  that  for  that  locality,  beginning  in 
the  spring  with  the  few  hibernating  moths,  we  have  a  series  of  small 
broods  along  with  the  regular  ones,  the  former  producing  a  sixth  brood 
which  hibernates  in  the  pupal  state,  the  latter  only  five  broods  of  which 
a  few  of  the  last  hatch  and  hibernate  as  imagos.  This  mixing  of  broods 
explains  why  full-grown  larvae  and  newly-hatched  ones  are  found  simul- 
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taneonsly  at  any  time  after  the  middle  of  May.  The  winter  of  1890-'91 
was  unusually  mild  iu  Lousiaua,  and  the  spring  proportionately  earlier. 
Hence  the  above  dates  may  not  be  average  or  normal,  and,  in  any  case, 
are  intended  to  have  only  a  local  application. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  based  upon  observations  made  in  northern 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi..  In  northern  Mississippi  the  evidences  of  a 
portion  of  the  last  brood  hibernating  as  images  are  more  meager  and 
less  conclusive.  In  Arkansas  the  reports  of  observers  and  the  time 
of  greatest  depredation  seem  to  i>oint  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  last  brood  hibernate  in  the  pupal  state,  while  from  the  fact  that 
the  spring  is  later  than  further  south,  their  habits  of  hibernation  are 
more  constant,  the  first  brood  issuing  more  evenly  and  all  the  broods 
being  better  defined.  The  fall  season  is  also  more  severe,  if  not  earlier, 
and  hence  only  the  five  broods  occur  in  the  cotton-producing  portion 
of  the  State.  In  the  remainder  perhaps  only  four  full  broods  occur, 
with  an  incomplete  fifth  one.  On  the  contrary,  in  southern  Texas  the 
winters  are  mild  and  the  spring  comes  much  earlier  than  in  the  cotton 
region  of  Louisiana  or  northern  Texas.  From  constant  communication 
with  cotton-planters  and  other  observers  in  southern  Texas,  It  was 
determined  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  hibernation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  last  brood  as  imagos.  These  appeared  and 
began  depositing  earlier  than  at  Shreveport,  certainly  producing  six 
distinct  broods  and  a  partial  seventh  by  the  close  of  the  season.  Those 
issuing  from  pupse  in  spring  produced  six  well-defined  broods. 

Failure  to  take  into  consideration  these  geographical  and  meteoro- 
logical differences  over  so  vast  a  territory  as  the  culture  of  cotton 
occupies  has  resulted  in  great  confusion  and  much  controversy  among 
cotton-planters  as  to  the  number  of  broods  and  the  times  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  truth  probably  is  that  each  is  correct  for  his  own  district. 
The  determination  of  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  several  broods  of 
moths  and  when  their  egg-laying  is  most  abundant  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  intelligently  managing  the  trap-crop  method  for 
protecting  the  cotton,  and  will  be  further  discussed  hereinafter. 

PARASITES. 

On  June  15  specimens  of  Fteromalus  puparum  obtained  from  Pieris 
rapce  in  great  numbers,  were  placed  with  a  large  Boll  Worm  upon  earth 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  As  both  males  and  females  of  the  parasites 
had  been  placed  in  the  bottle,  some  were  seen  copulating  later.  The  par- 
asites frequently  alighted  on  the  back  of  the  larva.  The  worm,  open- 
ing its  jaws,  would  quickly  and  violently  throw  its  head  and  the  anterior 
part  of  its  body  around  to  the  point  where  the  insect  sat,  and  often  cap- 
tured it.  This  was  not  merely  accidental,  for  the  process  was  often  re- 
peated and  a  micro  was  nearly  always  captured.  Once  in  the  jaws  of  the 
larva,  the  parasite  was  quickly  eaten.  Before  pupation,  June  19,  tfce  larva 
had  in  this  manner  eaten  about  thirty  of  the  forty  or  fifty  parasitic  in- 
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sects  with  which  it  had  been  confined.  June  29  the  pupa  hatched.  The 
parasitic  adults  therefore  had  failed  to  deposit  any  eggs  upon  the  larva^ 
or,  if  so,  the  eggs  had  failed  to  hatch. 

EGG  PARASITES. 

On  June  3  Trichogramma  pretiosa  Riley  was  found  quite  plentiful  in 
some  localities.  Parasitized  Heliothis  eggs  were  placed  in  a  vial  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  the  images.  On  June  4  some  had  issued,  and  a 
female  was  observed  in  the  act  ot  depositing  her  eggs.  She  first  made 
a  careful  examination  of  each  part  of  the  egg.  Selecting  a  certain 
point,  she  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  egg  with  her  legs,  elevated  the  head 
and  thorax,  bringing  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  to  bear  on  the  end 
of  the  ovipositor.  Then,  by  a  series  of  drilling  motions,  the  shell  was 
punctured  and  the  egg  deposited.  During  the  entire  process  the  an- 
tennse  were  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  folded  down  upon  and  over  the 
vertex.    The  act  of  deposition  occurred  three  times  in  ten  minutes. 

On  July  6  plenty  of  Heliothis  eggs  were  again  found  on  the  silks  of 
trap  corn,  and  many  of  them  were  parasitized.  Concentrating  the 
deposition  of  the  BoU  Worm  eggs  upon  the  trap  com  greatly  increases 
the  opportunities  of  the  parasites  for  depositing  in  them,  and  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  it  in  this  way  is  very  great. 

A  second  parasite  was  reared  from  Boll  Worm  eggs.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  and  much  darker  than  TricJiogramma  pretiosay  but  does  not  occur 
in  nearly  so  great  numbers.  The  specimen  was  referred  to  Dr.  Riley 
for  examination.  He  found  it  to  be  an  unnamed  species  of  the  genus 
Telenomus. 

PARASITEB  OF  THE  LARVA. 

Euplectrus  comstochii  and  Chalcis  ovatUj  whose  life-histories  and  pe- 
culiar habits  have  already  been  noted  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission,  have  been  reared  from  the  Boll 
Worm.  The  specimen  from  which  Chalets  ovata  was  reared  also  contained 
many  larvse  of  Fhora  aletice.  From  these  numerous  sx)ecimens  of  Hexa- 
plasta  zigzag  were  reared.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  only  a  sin- 
gle specimen  of  C.  ovata  and  two  or  three  of  P.  aletice  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  worm.  The  explanation,  if  any,  must  be  that  H,  zigzag 
parasitized  the  larv»  of  both.* 

Another  beautiful  pkrasite  is  a  species  of  Limneria,  which  was  mostly 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  one  from  a  Boll  Worm  taken 
from  com  and  another  from  a  tomato  vine ;  the  former  in  May,  the  latter 
in  June.  The  parasitic  larva  issues  from  its  host  and  spins  a  peculiarly 
marked  white  cocoon  with  brownish  or  reddish  spots  arranged  in  reg- 
ular order. 

*  The  supposition  that  the  Hexaplasta  could  haye  parasitized  the  Chalcis  larva  is 
audoubtedly  uufouuded. — C.  V.  R. 
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A  large  Dipterous  paranite  was  ofteu  reared  trom  Boll  Worms.  They 
most  frequently  attack  them  later  in  the  season,  as  only  at  that  time 
were  tbey  obtained. 

OTHER  NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Boll  Worms  were  scarce  in  cotton  at  Sbreveport,  and  the  studies 
which  bad  been  planned  for  determining  the  relation  of  birds  to  this 
insetjt  could  not  be  made.  Accordingly  only  a  few  statements  from 
corresi>ondents  will  be  given  on  the  subject.  Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  of 
Baton  Bouge,  La.,  in  a  letter  of  June  6,  states  that  "sparrows  have 
been  noticed  to  feed  ujion  them  occasionally.''  Later  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  8.  B.  Mullen,  Harrisville,  Miss.,  in  which  be  stated 
that  sapsuckers  alighted  ui>on  the  ears  of  trap  corn  and  ate  about  half 
of  the  Boll  Worms  found  in  them.  Mr.  Mullen  was  then  requested  to 
shoot  a  number  of  the  birds,  extract  their  crops  and  stomachs,  and  for- 
ward them  for  study.  He  experienced  some  diflSculty  about  mailing 
alcoholic  material,  and  hence  made  the  examinations  himself.  He  re- 
ported that  numerous  heads  of  Boll  Worms  were  found  in  the  stomachs 
and  some  small  Boll  Worms  in  the  crops. 

Since  then,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Barrows,  of  the 
Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  species  in  question  is  really  not  a  tnie  sapsucker,  but  probably  the 
Hairy  or  Downy  Woodpecker,  both  being  known  to  be  insectivorous. 

ANT8. 

In  spring  and  early  summer  larvie  in  general  are  not  so  abundant,  or 
at  least  the  Boll  Worm  in  young  corn  in  rather  isolated  fields  is  more 
accessible  than  many  other  larvae.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the 
attack  by  ants  is  most  frequently  noted.  About  June*the  larvae  of 
other  species  become  numerous,  plant-lice  are  met  with  everywhere, 
and  the  attack  by  ants  becomes  so  divided  that  it  not  only  appears  to 
be  of  less  economic  importance,  but  requires  constant  close  watch  to 
witness  an  ant-boll-worm  tragedy.  Failure  to  consider  the  season 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by  planters 
and  other  observers. 

Before  corn  begins  to  silk  and  put  forth  ears,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
during  and  after  that  time,  ants  freely  attack  any  larv»  they  may  find 
crawling  about  on  the  ground  or  upon  corn  plants. 

There  are  two  species  which  are  specially  antagonistic  in  tempera- 
ment, and  these  are  the  ones  upon  which  most  of  the  observations  are 
made.  One  is  SoJeiwpsis  geminata  Fabr.  and  the  other  Dorymyrmex 
pyramieus  Roger.  For  example,  June  1  a  full-grown  Boll  Worm  on  a 
com  plant  was  teased  until  it  dropped  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment  a 
small  ant  {Dorymyrmex  pyramicm)  pounced  upon  its  back  and  could 
not  be  dislodged  by  the  most  violent  and  promiscuous  rolling  and  jerk- 
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ing  of  the  larva.  After  a  short  interval  three  other  ants  arrived  and 
joined  in  the  attack.  After  about  five  minutes  the  larva  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  its  violent  tumbling,  and  was  perfectly  helpless  when 
dragged  away.  A  second  larva^  more  than  half  grown,  was  later 
dropped  on  the  ground  near  by.  It  began  to  travel,  but  soon  crossed 
the  path  of  another  species  of  ant  (Solenopsis  geminata).  At  once  one 
pounced  upon  it,  when  the  larva  began  rolling  in  the  dust  and  loose 
earth,  but  failed  to  dislodge  its  enemy.  After  a  few  minutes,  other  ants 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  until  about  half  a  dozen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  biting  and  tormenting.  The  larva  was  soon  ex- 
hausted and  completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies. 

In  August  and  September  such  attacks  are  rarely  witnessed,  and 
larvae  can  even  be  thrown  in.  the  path  of  these  ants  without  danger  of 
attack  in  every  instance.  When  not  hungry,  or  soon  after  they  have 
had  a  fight  with  a  Boll  Worm,  observation  reveals  the  ants  touching 
the  larvsB  or  even  running  over  them  without  making  an  attack. 

June  10,  on  ears  of  corn,  the  ants  were  seen  attacking  Syrphid  larvae, 
probably  Mesograpta  polita.  They  simply  picked  the  larvae  up  in  their 
jaws  and  carried  them  down  the  plants  to  their  burrows.  July  1,  ants 
were  observed  feeding  upon  Syrphid  pupae  of  probably  the  same  species 
as  above  noted, 

June  1,  ants  {Solenopsis  geminata)  were  seen  at  a  hole  in  the  husks  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  The  husks  were  carefully  removed  without  disturbing 
the  ants.  They  were  found  feeding  upon  the  liquids  of  a  recently 
killed  half-grown  Boll  Worm,  The  ear  being  well  stocked  with  larvae, 
the  injured  one  had  doubtless  been  killed  by  another  of  its  own  species, 
and  while  devouring  it  the  victor  was  probably  disturbed  by  the  ants 
and  abandoned  its  morsel  for  the  benefit  of  the  intruders.  Subsequent 
persistent  observation  verified  this  surmise  and  showed  that  the  ants 
seldom  directly  attack  and  kill  a  Boll  Worm  in  the  ear.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  the  Boll  Worm  has  a  natural  tendency,  when 
crowded  or  provoked,  to  feed  upon  its  own  species.  The  ant  has  learned 
to  know  that  infested  ears  of  corn  are  an  excellent  source  of  supply 
for  juices  and  they  are  found  most  plentifully  in  those  ears.  After 
entering,  the  best  portions  are  selected,  the  little  surveying  which  this 
requires  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  Boll  Worm.  This  living 
thing  seems  to  excite  them  and  they  begin  to  bite  and  tease  it  until  it 
becomes  enraged  and  attempts  to  get  away.  In  doing  so  the  larva 
bites  to  the  right  and  left  and  kills  many  of  the  smaller  larvae  which  it 
happens  to  meet.  The  ants  are  very  fond  of  the  blood  which  oozes 
from  the  wounds  of  the  injured  larvae,  and  at  once  proceed  to  feast 
upon  it.  Should  the  ii\jured  worm  in  its  weakened  condition  attempt 
to  get  away  the  ants  soon  overpower  it.  The  first  worm,  however,  hav^- 
ing  once  had  a  taste  of  blood,  continues  its  depredations  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  and,  as  would  seem  from  breeding-cage  observa- 
tions, is,  for  a  short  time  and  if  opportunity  offers,  often  inclined  to 
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feed  in  this  way  rather  than  in  the  usual  one.  Whether  the  ants  do 
their  teasing  in  the  hope  of  inducing  boll- worm  fights,  or  only  to  drive 
out  the  larvsB  so  as  to  have  full  possession  of  the  ear,  the  foot  remains 
that  in  either  case  their  actions  are  often  responsible  for  the  cannibal- 
ism which  occurs  among  the  Boll  Worms  in  the  ears.  The  ants  seem 
to  prefer  the  fresh  juices  of  grains  of  com  yet  in  the  milk  to  those 
found  in  the  excrement  of  Boll  Worms  or  the  decaying  grains  which 
have  previously  been  eaten  into.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  freshest  juices, 
however,  they  must  first  drive  the  Boll  Worms  from  the  point.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  cannibalism  in  ears  of  com  due  to  the 
behavior  of  the  ants  is  probably  more  incidental  than  intentionaL  The 
importance  of  their  actions,  however,  is  not  to  be  uuderestimated. 
Their  teasing  process  does  not  need  to  be  repeated  for  each  Boll  Worm 
found  in  an  ear.  When  a  large  Boll  Worm  is  once  thoroughly  pro- 
voked in  this  manner  it  often  goes  to  every  part  of  the  ear,  and  wher- 
ever another  larva  is  found  a  fight  ending  in  a  dead  Boll  Worm  is  quite 
certain  to  follow.  This  may  continue  until  only  one  remains,  or  it  may 
go  only  to  the  extent  of  killing  a  few  at  that  time.  The  slightest 
provocation  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  start  the  exterminating  process  again.  One  such  provocation  by 
ants,  therefore,  often  suffices  to  clear  an  ear  of  all  Boll  Worms  but 
one.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  crowded  conditions 
where  the  larvae  encroach  upon  each  other  furnish  the  same  provoca- 
tion for  fighting.  Cannibalism  among  Boll  Worms,  therefore,  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  agency,  but  of  several,  which  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  to  bring  about  the  result 

WASPS. 

The  large  red  wasp,  Polistes  rubiginosm,  so  common  in  cotton  fields, 
carries  oflf  the  larvse  of  many  species  found  feeding  upon  cotton,  and 
doubtless  takes  a  Boll  Worm  occasionally  when  they  are  present. 
Foliates  bellicosay  P.  perplexuSj  P.  gluerosa^  P.  annularis^  Pompilus  cUra^ 
P.  americanaj  P.  philadelphicusj  Priocnemis  fulvicomiSj  and  ChalyhUm 
cceruleum,  are  all  common  in  cotton  fields,  and  doubtless  capture  BoU 
Worms,  as  well  as  other  larvae. 

OTHRJt  INSECTS. 

other  insects  which  are  known  to  be  carnivorous  are  often  found 
abundant  on  corn  silks  and  infested  plants.  Notable  examples  on  com 
silks  are  Scymnus  collaris  and  8.  cervicalis.  These  two  species  proba- 
bly puncture  or  eat  into  the  Heliothis  eggs  found  upon  the  silks. 

Two  species  of  Robber  Flies  {Erax  lateralis  and  Deromyia  sp.),  were 
observed  catching  Boll  Worm  moths  on  the  wing. 

Metapodius  feinoratus  is  frequently  found  preying  upon  the  Boll  Worm. 
The  young  seem  to  be  especially  beneficial  in  this  respect.  Unfortu- 
nately the  eggs  of  this  species  are  attacked  by  an  e^g  parasite  which 
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breeds  in  them  in  great  numbers.  Tljis  is  an  undescribed  species  of  the 
Chalcidid  genus  Encyrtus. 

Oeocoris  punctipes  attacks  the  small  Boll  Worms  and  the  Spiny- 
Soldier- bug,  Podisvs  spinostis^  has  often  been  observed  at  its  beneficial 
work. 

August  24,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  upon  tobacco  plants  well  stocked  with 
eggs  of  the  Boll  Worm  were  found  great  numbers  of  the  young  and 
adults  of  a  species  of  Dicyphus.  By  counting  a  number  of  eggs  which 
were  shriveled  and  evidently  dead,  it  was  determined  that  about  6 
I)er  cent  were  in  this  condition.  The  Dicyphus  was  the  only  insect 
found  plentiful  upon  the  plants,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  to  it  was  due  the  puncturing  of  the  eggs.  After  long  and  patient 
watching  it  was  finally  found  that  they  really  did  the  work. 

Tripkleps  imndiomis  punctures  the  eggs  of  Heliothis  and  sucks  their 
contents.  The  egg-shells  appear  slightly  shrunken  and  shriveled  after- 
wards. From  continuous  observation  one  is  forced  to  realize  that  no 
small  per  cent  of  the  eggs  is  destroyed  in  this  way.  The  empty  egg- 
shells are  met  with  in  almost  every  observation.  Mr.  Banks,  who  made 
most  of  the  observations  upon  this  insect,  estimates  that  probably  10 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed  in  this  way.  From  my  own  studies 
I  am  convinced  that  the  estimate  is  none  too  large.  This  insect  preys 
also  ui>on  its  own  species,  at  least  in  confinement.  Four  specimens, 
collected  from  cotton,  were  placed  in  a  vial  for  subsequent  study,  and 
several  hours  later  one  was  found  with  another  impaled  upon  its  beak. 

These  small  insects  are  commonly  found  behind  the  involucres  of 
squares  and  bolls  and  are  very  abundant  in  corn  silks.  Here  the 
Heliothis  eggs  are  most  numerous  and  afford  the  Triphleps  a  good  op- 
portunity to  feed  upon  them.  The  young  and  pupae  are  small,  wingless, 
pale  or  often  bright  red,  and  could  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  young 
of  the  Chinch  Bug  in  general  appearance,  though  thoy  are  shorter  and 
more  triangular  in  shape. 

No  spiders  were  ever  observed  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  Boll  Worm, 
but  several  species,  very  common  upon  cotton  plants,  have  been  so  con- 
stantly observed  destroying  other  insects  found  there  that  probably 
the  reason  why  no  Boll  Worms  were  taken  is  because  they  were  scarce. 
The  following  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  carnivorous  8i)ecies 
may  be  recorded :  Phidippus  <ripwwc<a^M«,  devouring  a  Syrphid  {Meso- 
grapia  polita)  upon  corn  September  25 ;  same  species  upon  cotton  bolls 
October  11  and  13.  Chriracanthmm  incltufum  on  young  bolls.  Any- 
phcena  grcudlis  from  corn  silks.  Dendryphantes  nubilus  and  D.  octavm 
from  cotton  bolls,  the  former  devouring  a  plant-louse.  Pencetia  viri- 
dans  and  Buncinia  aleatoria  on  bolls,  the  former  devouring  a  large 
Dipter. 

INSECT  BAVAGES  MISTAKEN  FOB  THOSE  OF  THE  BOLL  WOBM. 

Theclapceas. — ^The  lan^a  of  this  insect  bores  cotton  bolls  just  as  does 
the  Boll  Worm,    Occasionally  it  eats  a  hole  into  the  youug  portion  of 
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the  thick  main  stem  or  at  the  jancture  of  the  pedande  with  the  stem- 
The  larvae  when  young  are  almost  entirely  whitish,  but  as  they  become 
more  mature  they  turn  to  a  livid  green.  Every  larva  collected  during 
the  season  was  parasitized  and  failed  to  mature.  In  one  instance  a 
small  Hymenopter  was  bred.  In  another  a  Tachinid  was  reared.  The 
parasitic  larva  issues  IVom  the  body  of  its  host  near  the  head.  A  nearly 
grown  Thecla  larva  was  found  at  Shreveport  as  early  as  July  1,  another 
at  Curtis  July  3,  and  a  very  young  specimen  at  Briar  Field  July  25. 
The  distance  between  Ourtis  and  Briar  Field  is  about  40  miles,  show- 
ing that  the  species  is  well  distributed  and  that  the  observation^  on 
cotton  were  not  exceptional  cases.  Mr.  Mullen,  of  HaiTisville,  Miss.^ 
also  reports  this  species  feeding  upon  beans  and  corn  in  his  locality. 

Prodenia  lineatella. — In  confinement  the  larva  feeds  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  young  bolls  and  squares,  showing  that  these  insects 
have  the  genuine  Boll  Worm  habit.  The  very  young  larvsB  are  quite 
light-colored,  and  in  May  and  June  are  often  found  in  the  buds  of 
young  com  plants,  feeding  as  does  the  Boll  Worm.  The  mature  worms 
have  a  distinct  velvety  black  appearance,  with  a  narrow  yellow  line 
dorsaUy  and  a  whitish  triangular  patch  on  the  front  of  the  head.  In 
September  this  species  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Yarbrough,  Gam- 
den,  Ark.,  as  feeding  in  broom  com. 

Platynota  rostrana. — ^The  head  of  the  larva  is  reddish  or  black  and  a 
similarly  colored  calloused  patch  dorsad  of  the  first  segment.  Body 
pale  greenish,  slightly  hairy.  In  the  fields  upon  cotton  plants  or  when 
placed  in  breeding  cages,  they  freely  attack  and  bore  into  young  bolls, 
feeding  upon  their  contents.  July  8,  one  pupated  between  a  fold  of  the 
involucre  which  had  been  carefully  fastened  together  by  silk  threads. 
July  13,  a  second  larva  pupated.  July  15,  the  first  pupa  hatched,  the 
second  on  July  19,  the  pupaFstate  therefore  being  seven  and  six  days, 
respectively. 

During  April,  May,  and  June  several  species  of  larv»  ravage  in  the 
buds  of  young  com,  exactly  as  does  the  Boll  Worm,  and  many  arc  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  darker  Boll  Worms. 

Agrotis  ypHUm. — The  larvae  of  this  species  were  collected  fix)m  com 
April  20.  These  larv»  are  at  times  cannibalistic.  In  breeding  cages  a 
large  specimen  was  observed  devouring  a  younger  one  of  its  own  species. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  is  abundant  upon  trap  corn  in  June  and  July, 
and  many  planters  had  mistaken  them  for  Boll  Worms.  One  specimen 
of  this  species  was  taken  from  com  July  10  and  July  29. 

Baris  cerea  Boh.,  was  found  November  21,  eating  a  small  hole  into  the 
peduncle  of  a  young  boll.    The  small,  round  hole  could  not  be  distin-  * 
guished  from  the  injury  occasionally  done  by  the  young  Boll  Worms. 

Parajulm  impressus  Say  is  occasionally  found  between  the  involucres 
and  young  bolls  during  September  and  October.  They  sometimes  feed 
at  the  base  of  the  boll,  causing  it  to  drop,  and  leaving  a  black  si>ot 
much  the  same  as  when  a  Boll  Worm  sto^rts  to  enter,  but  deserts  it  wiQ^- 
out  further  injury. 
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Calocoris  rapidus. — ^This  Gapsid  is  very  common  upon  cotton  plants, 
and  is  usually  found  between  the  involucres  and  bolls.  Its  damage  is 
done  by  puncturing  the  bolls  with  its  beak.  This  leaves  a  small,  round 
black  dot  at  the  point  of  the  puncture,  and  this  is  the  mark  so  often 
attributed  to  the  moth  of  the  Boll  Worm.  The  injury  nearly  always 
has  the  effect  of  causing  the  boll  to  "  flare''  and  drop,  or  if  not,  then 
the  tuft  of  cotton  in  that  section  of  the  boll  becomes  stained.  Largus 
cinctui  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  Calocoris  rapidus^  leaving  the 
characteristic  puncture  ui>on  the  fruit. 

Homalodinca  coagulata. — This  leaf-hopper  can  be  found  quite  common 
upon  cotton  plants  from  the  1  st  of  June.  Earlier  it  is  found  most  abun- 
dant upon  the  young  growth  of  poplars  along  the  bayous  about  bottom- 
land cotton  fields.  Though  common  ui)on  cotton  it  seems  to  prefer  to 
feed  and  breed  upon  the  new  growth  of  the  trees  just  mentioned  so  long 
as  it  remains  fresh  and  growing.  Nevertheless,  it  does  considerable 
damage  to  cotton  both  by  its  habits  of  feeding  and  those  of  e^gg  deposi- 
tion. The  female  possesses  two  cutting  serrated  or  saw-like  blades, 
which  fit  together  and  form  the  ovipositor.  With  this  she  makes  punc- 
tures for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  To  do  this  she  leaves  the  central 
stem  where  the  adults  are  usually  found  and  locates  among  the  tender 
growing  portions,  especially  young  "  forms  "  or  "  squares."  The  act  of 
deposition  was  twice  observed  on  the  involucre  or  "  rufSe  "  of  these  por- 
tions. The  female  braced  herself  upon  all  legs,  the  head  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  elevated.  The  very  thin  pointed  ovipositor  was 
then  exserted,  and  by  a  forcible  sawing-like  operation  was  gradually  in- 
serted underneath  the  epidermis.  The  channel  was  made  concave,  the 
distal  end  almost  coming  to  the  surface  again.  The  long,  slightly  curved, 
cylindrical  white  ^gg  was  then  introduce  and  the  ovipositor  withdrawn. 
The  time  occupied  by  this  process  was  about  one  or  two  minutes.  After 
a  short  interval  a  second  egg  was  laid  in  like  manner  alongside  of  the 
first  but  slightly  in  advance  of  it.  A  few  hours  after  deposition,  slight, 
pale,  blister-like  swellings  were  noted  over  the  points  where  theeggs  were 
found.  One  ^gg  was  dissected  from  the  leaf  and  saved  as  a  reference 
specimen.  Unfortunately  a  larva  of  Thecla  pceas  was  temporarily  placed 
in  the  same  bottle  as  the  form  in  which  the  remaining  egg  wa«  found. 
When  next  observed  the  Thecla  had  eaten  a  hole  directly  through  the 
portion  in  which  the  egg  had  been  deposited,  and  the  latter  was  there- 
fore destroyed.  As  a  result,  the  duration  of  the  egg  state  could  not  be 
determined.*  The  eatiiig  of  the  egg  by  Thecla  was  doubtless  only  a  coin- 
cidence. The  recently  hatched  larva  is  entirely  whitish,  and  keeps  hid- 
•  den  among  the  very  young  leaves  or  the  involucres  of  "  forms"  and  small 
bolls.  The  very  young  carry  the  abdomen  elevated  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  body.  They  feed  by  puncturing  the  epidermis  at  the 
base  of  the  flower  bud,  or  the  very  young  boll,  or  quite  frequently  pro- 
ceed to  the  short,  tender  peduncles.  Soon  after  this  injury  is  done  the 
form  or  small  boll  will "  flare,"  turn  pale,  and  drop  off".   If  examined  when 
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about  to  drop  off,  a  small  roandisb  black  spot  will  be  found  upon  the 
peduncle,  the  base  of  the  form,  or  boll.  These  markings  the  planters 
designate  as  ^<  sharpshooter '^  work,  many  attributing  it  to  the  Boll 
Worm,  others  to  the  young  Boll  Worm,  and  occasionally  an  observing 
planter  is  found  who  truthfully  assigns  the  iiyury  to  some  insect  other 
than  the  Boll  Worm.  The  other  extreme  of  intelligence  is  also  found 
which  stoutly  maintains  that  this  small  leaf-hopper  is  the  real  Boll 
Worm  "fly." 

The  young  become  gradually  darker  with  each  molt.  When  half 
grown  they  are  quite  bluish  or  lead-colored,  with  distinct  wing-pads. 
At  this  age  they  begin  to  run  about  the  plant  more,  and  as  they  become 
still  more  mature  are  often  found  on  the  central  stem.  Previous  to 
that  time  they  confine  themselves  quite  closely  to  the  tender,  growing 
parts  of  the  lateral  branches.  When  disturbed  they  at  once  rush  down 
to  the  central  stem,  run  up  at  first,  then  if  still  pursued,  down  again, 
dodging  from  side  to  side  until  they  feel  that  they  have  escaped,  when 
they  stop  and  rest,  head  downward. 

The  imago  is  "brownish,  sometimes  tinged  bluish,  or  in  older  speci- 
mens faintly  reddish.  Fresh  females  often  have  a  white  powdery  spot 
on  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings.  This  spot  rubs  off  easily  and  is  not 
apparent  after  a  time.  The  adults  make  a  distinct  buzz  in' their  short 
flight  from  plant  to  plant.  They  feed  usually  upon  some  part  of  the 
central  stem.  When  feeding  they  rest  head  downward  and  puncture 
the  bark  with  their  beaks.  While  feeding  or  resting  in  this  position 
they  incline  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  outward,  often  throwing  off  some 
half  dozen  drops  of  liquid  in  quick  succession.  The  squirting  of  these 
drops  is  not  noted  in  the  very  young,  and  only  occasionally  in  speci- 
mens not  yet  full  grown.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  habit  of  the  adult 
The  imagos  dodge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  when  approached 
from  one  side  and  continue  to  do  so  just  as  the  young.  Though  found 
feeding  mostly  on  the  central  stem  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  females 
leave  these  parts  and  locate  among  the  younger  portions  when  they 
deposit  their  eggs.  July  16  Mr.  Banks  dissected  a  female  and  found 
nineteen  eggs,  including  those  that  were  being  formed.  The  female  is 
not  easily  disturbed  when  depositing,  and  can  even  be  pushed  aside 
without  inducing  her  to  jump  or  fly.  In  one  instance  the  form  having 
the  depositing  female  upon  it  wa«  plucked  and  held  in  the  hand,  where 
her  performances  were  quietly  observed  under  cover  of  the  hand  lens. 

Late  in  the  season — that  is,  from  about  the  1st  of  September — the 
habits  and  actions  of  the  adults  become  variable  and  less  characteris- 
tic. There  are  certainly  two,  i)ossibly  three,  broods  during  the  season. 
The  adults  begin  making  their  appearance  in  numbers  from  about  June 
1.  By  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  June  numerous  young  cast  bo 
found.  The  second  brood  begins  depositing  about  the  latter  part  of 
July.  After  the  first  days  in  August  the  adults  are  not  so  abundant 
until  the  young  begin  maturing  again.    The  male  adults  are  easily  at^ 
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tracted  to  lights,  while  the  female  is  rarely  caught;  in  this  way.  Of 
twenty-two  specimens  trapped  twenty  were  males  and  two  females. 
At  a  lamp  experiment  July  19  nine  specimens  were  captured,  all  males. 
Mr.  Banks  often  collects  adults  at  random,  and  without  regard  to  sex, 
from  cotton  plants  during  the  day.  Bight  specimens  were  taken  on 
one  trip,  four  males  and  four  females.  July  15  fifteen  were  captured, 
fourteen  being  lemales  and  one  male.  A- third  capture  was  found  to 
contain  six  females  and  two  females.  This  shows  that  females  were 
plentiful  in  cotton  fields  at  the  time  the  lamp  experiment  had  been  made, 
but  were  not  attracted.  The  damage  to  cotton  by  this  species  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  immature  forms  of  the  inse(;t. 

It  appears  that  during  July  and  August  cotton  fields  surrounded  by 
poplar  growths  along  the  bayous  suffer  the  greatest  attack.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  since  during  June  the  insect  lives  mostly  upon  these  trees, 
the  young  growth  of  which  becomes  too  hard  and  tough  later  in  the 
season.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  most  numerous  along  river  bottoms 
and  bayous.  Away  from  these  regions  this  species  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon in  cotton  fields.  In  the  upland  regions  of  Texas,  where  continuous 
observations  for  one  week  in  August  were  made,  not  a  single  specimen 
was  found  upon  cotton.  Mr.  Banks,  who  took  an  extensive  trip  through 
central  and  southwestern  Texas  during  July,  reports  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  this  insect  in  those  regions.  Young  poplar  is  probably  their 
choice  for  food  and  egg  deposition,  but  they  are  often  found  upon  vari- 
ous kinds  of  weeds  and  miscellaneous  plants.  Tbis  being  the  case,  the 
question  of  a  remedy  becomes  a  difficult  one.  The  only  recourse  which 
seems  at  all  practical  is  to  control  the  number  of  young  poplar  trees 
along  the  bayous,  keeping  them  at  a  minimum  so  as  to  obtain  the 
maximum  number  of  insects  upon  them.  Then  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  June  give  them  a  thorough  application  of  a  strong  solution 
of  kerosene  emulsion.  This  would  kill  many  of  the  a<lult^  and  most  of 
the  young,  which  are  abundant  upon  them  at  this  time. 

Another  nearly  related  species,  Proconia  un^ata,  mostly  found  upon 
willow,  is  occasionally  noted  upon  cotton.  Whether  its  injury  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Homalodisca  hq^  not  been  positively  determined,  but  j:he 
facts  already  noted  for  the  latter  indicate  that  it  may  be^ 

REMEDIES  FOR  THE  BOLL  WORI4. 
^.IGHTS  FOR  ATTRACTING  THE  MOT^. 

The  experiments  present-ed  in  Bulletin  24  (pp.  33-38)  proved  con- 
plusively  that  the  ordinary  lamps  used  by  farmers  and  the  methods  of 
using  them  were  inefficjient.  Until  proven  otherwise,  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  such  results  were  that  the  lights  were  not  brilliant  enough, 
together  with  being  unprovided  with  extending  wings  as  a  background 
against  which  insects  flying  near  by  might  strike  and  be  trapped.  A 
Jamp  was  devised  to  meet  all  these  requirements  so  that  it  could  be  ef- 
;4935— No.  29 § 
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ticieiit  if  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lamp:  A  tin  can,  6  inches  in  diameter,  holding  about  a  half 
gallon  of  oil,  was  provided  with  a  No.  2  wick  burner  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  holding  a  large  chimney.  Around  the  tin  can  was  fitted  a 
movable  tin  band  to  which  ^ad  been  soldered  four  stout  upright  wires. 
To  these  wires  were  fastened  sheets  of  tin  a  foot  square,  extending  at 
right  angles  and  from  the  top  of  the  can.  These  wings,  together  with 
the  6-inch  space  between  for  the  lamp,  furnished  a  surface  of  2^  feet 
toward  any  direction  against  which  insects  flying  near  might  strike 
and  drop  into  the  large  pan  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed.  The  lamp 
is  not  easily  blown  out  of  the  pan  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  have 
the  wings  extend  out  far  enough  to  catch  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Though 
a  chimney  was  always  used,  in  no  instance  was  the  light  blown  out 
when  a  strong  breeze  was  prevailing.  By  experiment  this  lamp  was 
found  to  emit  a  brilliant  light,  which  was  not  hindered  in  its  transmis- 
sion by  the  extended  wings. 

Experiments  were  begun  as  early  as  May  13, 1891,  and  repeated  at 
intervals  on  through  the  season.  The  results  were  all  so  uniform  that 
only  a  few  experiments  need  be  reported  in  detail. 

Experiment  2, 

May  15. — ^Lightod  at  8 :  30  p.  m.  Sweet  corn  ia  a  garden.  Locali iy ,  upland  in  edge 
of  timber.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  day  many  recently  dep  ohI  ted  Hel  iotli is  egg8 
were  found  on  the  com  silks. 

8:40. — Boll- worm  moth  flying  along  a  row  of  corn  Aext  to  the  one  in  which  the 
lamp  is  placed.  When  opposite  the  lamp,  only  3  feet  distant,  it  flew  at  right  angles 
away  from  it.  Lamp  was  on  a  level  with  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  plants  and  could 
be  seen  over  the  entire  patch. 

9:00. — Another  moth  flying  as  before  came  near,  but  flew  away  without  showiug 
any  attraction  to  the  light. 

9 :06. — One  passed  the  lamp,  turned,  oame  near  again,  alighted  upon  the  edge  of  the 
pan  and  sat  there.  In  attempting  to  fly  away  it  struck  one  of  the  tin  wings  and 
dropped  into  the  pan. 

No  more  moths  being  observed,  the  experiment  was  closed  at  9:40. 

Though  the  moths  were  not  abundant  several  females  were  seen  de- 
positing upon  the  fresh  com  silks. 

To  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  various  trappings  aside 
from  the  primary  insect  desired,  experiments  3, 4,  and  5  have  been  col- 
lated and  are  presented  in  Table  XTTL 
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Table  XTII. — Xumber  and  kind  of  insects  caught 
LKPIDOPTERA. 


*S*^ 

Date. 

Noctnidw. 

(tenmetridic. 

Pyralidie. 

Tortricidw. 

Tinoidie. 

Total 

Spe-   iSiMMi- 
cioH.    iiii'iia. 

Spe- 
cies. 

Speci- 
nieus. 

Hpeciea. 

Speci- 
mens. 

fiS: 

Spe<'i. 
mens. 

Species. 

Sp©*'l- 

lllfHS. 

9 

7 

speci- 
mens. 

8 

JitBe9 

1 

3 
BotU-. 

12 
15 

1 

M 

2 
Plutelln. 

Total 

1 

5 

4 

27 

1 

5 

3         1     16 

53 

JTuiie  12 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

M 

3              lU 
Plutellji.      15 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
BptiB.. 

7          1 

4 

4         I    25 

36 

June  27 

ToUl 

1 

5 

2 

5 

3 

•{ 

3 
30 

1 

4 

4 
4 

}   » 

15 

2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

33 

5 

8 

5 

15 

67 

COLEOPTERA. 


Date. 

^fi^"-       ||           Sc^b^M.. 

h 

ll 

1^ 

21* 

ii 

Oicclnel- 
Udie. 

1 

3 

June9 

June  12...  1 
June  27...  1 

«ft                   ( !Lac1mostorna..l5 

^       1 {    Cvclocephala  ,  .35 

T«^^  a  1            (    Pelidnotn 1 

k^SS  70    1'  000  <    Lachnostenin . .  30 
Small  70              )    Cyclocephala     40 
Largo  12     g«^    C    T.achnostorna  ..5.j 
Small  150     **^    i    Cyclocephala  ..75 

[50 

7 
6 
9 

88 

4 

10 

5 

4 
7 

1,191 

5 

7 

MegilU2 

1, 17-J 

HETEROPTEKA. 


Ex  peri- ! 
nieut. 


I^ato. 


I  Cyd- 
Inidee. 


Pen- 
tato-  I 
midfip. 


LygffiidiB. 


! 


^JP*,    Acanthiidffi. 


Corisida. 


JuneO....' I     2  

J uno  12 ! Melanocory phus ...  18 

i..i.«  97      I    10  5  McIauocoryplius.-lOO  I 

June27...1    30    ^.,..J  My.Mlucha 3     - 


U     Triplileps  ..4 


CorJsa 60 

Curisa 15 

Corisa..  1,000 


62 
43 

1.133 


HOMOPTKRA. 


Expori- 
nicnt. 

June  9 

Date. 

JassidiB. 

Eulgoridae. 

Membracid®. 

Totals. 

3 

Anlacises 20 

35 

0rmeni8...11 

17 

37 

4 

Juno  12  . 
June  27  . 

i 

13 

65 

5 

Aniacises 15      Onnpniji  ..  .10 

45 

Deltoccplialus.  .20 
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Table  XIII.  -Xumber  and  kind  of  insects  caught — Continued. 
DIPTERA. 


Experi- 
ment. 

Date. 

Mosquitoes. 

1,000 
.30 
200 

Tipulitlse. 

MycetopliilWflp. 

TotaU. 

3 

June  0  .. 

15 
12 

11 
13 
100 

1,026 

4 
5 

June  12  . 
June  27  . 

.t5 

300 

NEUROPTERA. 


^ZZt.]                     """•                           C«ld,ceflie.. 

Cbrj'dopa.           May  flice. 

Totals. 

1                                                                                                                                                                      i 

3         JuneO 20                ' 10 

30 

4         J  une  12 5                  6 

11 

5         June  27 • 7                               1              

g 

ORTHOPTERA. 


Kxperi- 
ment. 

Date. 

(Ecantlius. 

Nemobius. 

Platamodes. 

Totals, 

3 

June  9 - 

3 

3 

4 

June  12  . 
June  27  . 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

Very  few  parasitic  or  beneficial  Hymeiioi)tera  were  trapped  at  any 
time  and  hence  this  order  is  omitted. 

Table  XIII  can  best  be  reviewed  by  taking  up  the  orders  seriatim. 

Lepidoptera  (Moths). — The  only  species  of  any  considerable  economic 
importance  in  the  South  is  the  Cabbage  Plutella  (Phit^lla  cnwi/erarum). 
Experiments  3  and  4  were  both  located  near  a  gardener's  cabbage 
field.  Its  significance  in  this  connection  lies  in  the  suggestion  that 
gardeners  growing  cabbages  extensively  and  troubled  with  this  pest 
might  resort  to  lamp  trapping  with  advantage. 

Coleoptera  (Beetles), — Some  of  the  large  and  well-known  predac*eous 
beetles  were  captured  together  with  hundreds  of  many  of  the  smaller 
species.  Of  the  beneficial  ladybird  family  a  few  specimens  were 
trapped  at  various  intervals.  But  this  loss  of  beneficial  insects  is  in 
l>art  counterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  several  injurious  species  none  of 
which,  however,  except  the  white  grub  beetles,  Lachnosterna  longitar- 
sus  and  Gyclocephala  immaculata  were  caught  in  great  numbers.  The 
last  two  species  and  a  species  of  the  wireworm  beetles  Monoerepidius 
vespertinus  were  caught  by  hundreds  and  may  be  considered  a  pix)fit- 
able  catch.  Several  species  of  injurious  weevils  and  flea-beetles  were 
commonly  trapped  though  not  in  great  numbers.  Following  is  a  se- 
lected list  of  some  of  the  beneficial  and  injurious  beetles  which  were 
quite  constantly  trapped  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments. 
None  of  these  were  captured  in  great  numbers.  For  the  determina- 
tions of  the  species  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  B,  A,  Schwarz  of  tUis  Pivisiou. 
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BEXEFICIAL. 

Predaceous  beetles : 

Laxaudrus  agilU,  Megilla  macuJata. 

Badister  micaus,  '  Hippodamia  conrergens, 

ChUpniua  latieollifi,  CoociueUa  9-puneiata. 

Chlofuius  pennnylranicuB,  Coccivella  oculuta. 

CraiacanthuH  dtthina.  Mysia  pullala. 

Stenolophm  diasiniilia.  Exochomus  marghiipennis* 

Bradjfcellua  niyncepa,  Scymnus  cei'vicalia. 

INJUUIOUS. 

Flea-beetles :  MiscellaneouR : 

Syaiena  eJongata.  Lachnonterna  longitarsus, 

Epitrix  fuscula,  Cyclocephala  immaculata, 

Choiiocnema  pnUcaria»  Calandra  oryza-. 

Haltica  ignila.  Typophorus  cattellua, 

Phyllotreta  bipusiulata.  Una  acnpta. 

Wire- worm  beetles:  Diahrotica  IS-punctata, 

Olyphonyx  inquinatus,  Balaninus  caryo'. 

Monocrepldiua  veapertinus.  Myochrous  dffiiicollU, 

Monocrepidim  liridus,  Colaspia  JiarUla. 

Heteroptera  ( True  Bugs), — Only  one  species  of  known  beneficial  im- 
portance is  noted.  It  is  the  small  Triphleps  insidiosm  which  pnnctnres 
boll-worm  eggs.  In  other  experiments  not  tabulated  an  occasional 
soldier-bug  was  caught  usually  Podisun  spinoam.  In  some  of  the  ex- 
X>eriments  an  insect  (Galacoris  rapidus)  which  cx)ntributes  much  to  Wliat 
is  popularly  termed  "  sharpshooter"  damage  was  trapped  in  small  num- 
bers. A  probably  injurious  cotton  insect  which  the  planters  often  mis- 
took for  the  genuine  Cotton  Stainer  {Dysdercus  Huturellus)  is  Melanocon/- 
phus  McruciH,  This  insect  was  trapped  by  hundreds  but  subsequent 
study  proved  that  fully  90  per  cent  were  males. 

Homoptera  {Leaf  hoppers,  etc.). — Homatodisoa  coagulata  was  caught 
in  great  abundance.  Subsequent  study  showed  that  about  90  per  cent 
were  males. 

In  the  three  orders,  Diptera,  Neuroptera,  and  Orthoptera,  nothing 
worthy  of  consideration  was  captured  except  a  few  specimens  of  the 
beneficial  lace- wing  flies. 

ExpetHment  6. 

Arlington,  Tex.,  August  S7. — Lighted  at  7  p.  m.  and  placed  between  rows  of  cow- 
peas  adjoining  a  cotton  tield.  The  rows  of  cowpeas  were  6  to  8  feet  apart  and  had 
many  Boll  Worm  moths  flying  about  them  feeding.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
pleasant,  the  night  very  dark.  Being  placed  between  the  rows,  a  distance  of  only 
about  4  feet  remained  from  which  to  attract  the  passing  moths.  For  an  hour  the 
moths  kept  flying  up  and  down  the  rows  on  either  side  of  the  lamp,  fed  freely,  de- 
posited eggs,  and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  light.  A  volunteer  pea  vine 
was  near  the  center  of  the  row  having  a  few  branches  extending  well  up  projecting 
over  the  edge  of  tbe  pan  within  10  inches  of  the  flaring  light.  Some  fresh  blossoms 
upon  them  proved  attractive,  and  a  few  adventurous  fomules  visited  them,  sipped  of 
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their  Bweets  tor  a  time  by  lamplight  aud  then  fiew  away  to  coutinue  their  usaal 
vocation.  This  act  of  defiance  sent  consternation  to  the  hearts  of  some  15  or  20 
planters  yho  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  experiment  and  who  daring  the  day 
had  insisted  that  if  properly  condncted,  lights  were  effective  agencies.  All  ad- 
mitted that  the  test  had  been  made  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances  and 
yielded  their  former  position  with  commendable  grace  and  sincerity.  Their  atten- 
tion was  further  called  to  a  number  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera  which  had  been 
caught,  some  beneficial  and  predaceous  beetles,  soldier  bugs,  laee-wing  flies,  And 
many  other  species  of  little  known  economic  importance  such  as  have  heretofore 
been  given  in  detail  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

To  summarize  briefly,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  use  of  lights  for 
attracting  and  trapping  the  Boll  Worm  moth  is  entirely  useless.  The 
character  and  habits  of  the  other  insects  caught,  as  shown  by  Table 
XIII  and  its  discussion,  are  found  to  be  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
those  which  are  beneficial  and  those  considered  injurious.  Most  of  the 
insects  noted  as  injurious  are  not  of  special  economic  importance 
throughout  the  cotton  region,  and  hence  their  consideration  in  this 
connection  may  be  justly  omitt^.  The  use  of  lights,  so  far  as  the  cot- 
ton planter  is  concerned,  results  only  in  the  destruction  of  beneficial 
insects  and  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  disadvantage.  Such  being  the 
case  money  expended  in  this  practice  is  an  entire  loss.  As  a  protective 
agency  lights  are  a  failure  and  should  be  unhesitatingly  discouraged 
and  condemned. 

POISONED  SWEETS. 

Much  has  been  claimed  for  this  method  of  destroying  the  moths  and 
a  number  of  exi)eriments  were  made  to  test  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  remedy.  The  various  mixtures  were  applied  with  a  Woodason 
liquid  sprayer  upon  rows  of  cowpeas  which  had  made  a  rank  growth 
and  were  blooming  profusely.  They  were  freely  visited  by  Heliothis 
from  about  4  p.  m.  until  8  or  9  at  night.  All  conditions  for  the  experi- 
ments were  favorable  and  furnished  a  good  test  of  the  poisons.  The 
experiments  were  made  upon  Mr.  C.  F.  Mercer's  farm  at  Arlington, 
Tex.,  where  Dr.  L.  0.  Page,  of  that  city,  also  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance. By  direction  Dr.  Page  prepared  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  poisons,  and  mixtures  of  desirable  strengths  with  vinegar  or  beer 
were  made  subsequently. 

Experiment  1. 

August  27  (4:15), — Beer,  8  ounces;  saturated  cold-water  solution  of  arsenic,  4 
ounces. 

AuguHt  28  {3  p,  w.).— Leaves,  blossoms,  or  young  pods  slightly  or  uncertainly  in- 
jured. 

Experiment  2, 

August  S7  (4:25). — Beer,  4  ounces,  with  4  ounces  of  the  same  poison  solution  used 
in  experiment  1. 
August  28  ( p,  «i.).—Foliage,  blossoms,  aud  very  young  pods  badly  scorched. 
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Experiment  S, 

Atiiiu8t:S7  (4:36), — Vinegar,  4  ounces;  3  ounces  saturated  arsenic  solution. 
AufjHHt  28  (p.  *»,)• — Foliage,    blossoms,  and    an    occHsional    young  pod    badly 
si-orcbed. 
Ati'fHitt  ^, — Dr.  Page  was  directed  to  prepare  the  following  solutions: 

(1)  Saturated  cold-water  solution  of  commercial  arsenic. 

(2)  1  ounce  corrosive  sublimate  to  1  pint  cold  water. 

(3)  1  ounce  potassium  cyanide  to  1  pint  cold  water. 

Samples  of  each  solution  were  kept,  taken  to  Shreveport,  and  tested.  They  had 
been  perfectly  prepared,  and  the  poisons  were  therefore  actually  in  solutiou  at  the 
time  of  application. 

The  following  two  mixtures  were  prepared  and  used  to  dilute  the  poisoned  solu- 
tions in  experiments  4  to  6,  inclusive: 

(1)3  pints  beer  to  1  pint  molasses. 

(2)  3  pints  vinegar  to  1  pint  molasses. 

Upon  leaving  Arlington,  on  the  night  of  August  28,  Mr.  C.  F.  Morcer,  of  that  city, 
was  requested  to  make  notes  upon  the  damage  done  to  the  foliage  by  the  several 
stdutions  in  experiments  4  to  6,  inclusive.  These  notes  were  submitted  by  him  in  a 
letter  September  1,  and  the  facts  contained  are  includedwith  their  respective  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment  4* 

A iiguit  28(4:15), — Beer,  8  ounces ;  cold-water  solution  commercial  arsenic,  4  ounces. 
4  tyr«:  29, — Foliage  scorched. 

Experiment  3, 

August  28  (4:45). — Beer,  4  ounces  to  2  ounces  potassium  cyanide  solution. 
August  29, — Foliage  shows  no  signs  of  damage. 
August  30 — No  damage  to  pea  vines  indicated  yet. 

Experiment  6, 

August  28  (^.'JJ).— Beer,  4  ounces  to  2  ounces  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 

August  29, — Foliage  wilting. 

August  SO.—DiiSkd  and  badly  damaged. 

Notes  taken  daring  the  progress  of  the  experiments  show  that  re- 
cently issued  females  or  those  just  beginning  to  deposit  do,  in  fact 
must,  meet  with  the  poisoned  liquid  on  the  vines.  Soon  the  moths 
began  to  alight  upon  the  leaves  or  pea  pods  and  sip  of  the  drops  of 
sweets  to  the  practical  neglect  of  the  blossoms.  After  sipping  the 
moths  became  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  flight  and  soon  flew  away 
and  hid.  It  was  evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  their  flight  that  the 
moths  were  affected  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when 
death  would  occur.  In  fact  the  day  following  the  first  three  experi- 
ments dead  moths  could  be  found  here  and  there  when  the  pea  vines 
were  raised  from  the  ground.  The  specimens  were  not  old  or  worn-out 
individuals  and  their  death  was  evidently  attributable  to  the  poisoned 
liquid  which  they  bad  sipped  from  the  vines  the  evening  before. 

The  practicability  of  this  remedy  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  i>oisoned  mixture  dries  rather  quickly.  To  attain  the  l>e8t 
results  it  must  be  applied  each  day  for  a  time  during  the  egg-laying 
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period.  This  objection  is  valid  only  to  a  certain  extent  as  will  be 
noted  later.  The  remedy  is  certain  to  be  ett'ective  if  properly  man- 
aged. Where  Boll  Worm  ravages  are  very  great  the  additional  exi)ense 
and  application  upon  a  minimum  area  of  trap-planted  peas  becomes 
proportionately  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  The  crop  which 
can  be  most  easily  and  successfully  managed  for  this  purpose  is  that 
of  cowpeas  planted  in  rows  6  or  8  feet  apart  as  a  trap  bordering  the 
cotton  field.  They  should  be  planted  late  so  as  not  to  reach  the  height 
of  their  blooming  period  before  the  destructive  August  brood  of  moths 
appears.  The  area  should  be  the  minimum  and  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  cotton  field  to  be  protected.  The  blooming  pea 
vines  attract  the  issuing  moths  for  feeding  purposes  provided  the  cotton 
be  early  enough  to  have  passed  its  attractive  blooming  period.  It  be- 
comes important,  therefore,  that  the  cotton  be  as  early  as  possible. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  experiments,  the  difficulty  arises  that  even 
moderately  weak  solutions  of  the  poisons  scorch  the  pea  vines  if  the 
weather  be  hot  and  sunshiny.  This  scorching  at  once  brings  to  an  ab- 
rupt end  the  utility  of  these  plants  as  a  trap  crop.  This  result  can  be 
obviated  by  making  the  applications  as  weak  as  is  advisable  to  insure 
death  to  the  moths  and  then  only  applying  it  to  portions  of  a  row  ui>on 
any  one  evening.  This  leaves  unsprayed  healthy  portions  for  a  series  of 
evenings  to  follow.  Applications  should  be  made  to  only  a  portion  of 
each  row  at  any  given  time,  since  observation  has  shown  that  a  moth 
once  staiting  in  a  certain  row,  if  undisturbed,  is  inclined  to  follow  it 
up  ot  down  for  some  distance.  The  chances  of  i)oisoning  are,  there- 
fore, greater  than  were  only  certain  of  the  rows  sprayed  and  others 
not  at  all.  In  experiments  1  and  4  the  same  strength  of  the  arsenical 
solutions  was  used.  In  the  former  the  foliage  was  but  slightly  iiijui*ed,  ■ 
in  the  latter,  badly  scorched.  This  is  due  to  the  arsenic  for  experiment 
1  having  been  placed  in  (^Id  water  for  about  six  hours  before  using, 
while  in  experiment  4  it  was  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
vious. Hence  a  greater  per  cent  of  arsenic  had  been  dissolved  in  tlie 
latter.  A  poisoned  mixture  of  arsenic  prepared  as  in  experiment  1  and 
applied  while  fresh  in  the  proportion  of  12  parts  of  the  vinegar  solution 
to  4  of  the  poisoned  liquid  will  be  efficient  and  yet  not  injiu-e  the  vines. 
From  experiment  G  it  will  be  noted  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  mix- 
ture of  the  same  strength  as  those  of  experiments  1  and  4  was  less  im- 
mediate in  its  effects.  If  the  dilutions  were  carried  to  the  same  ext^ent 
as  just  advised  for  the  arsenic  it  could  doubtless  be  used  with  safety 
and  good  results.  The  experiment  with  a  preparation  of  potassium 
cyanide,  designated  as  No.  5,  shows  that  the  solution  did  no  appreciable 
injury  to  the  plants.  Since  it  is  a  swift  poison  for  insects,  its  use  is 
undoubtedly  effective.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  concluding  firom 
the  experiments  that  preference  should  be  given  to  the  cyanide  prepa- 
ration and  its  use  in  the  proportion  given  in  the  trial  recommended 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  lately  determined  that  there  was  a 
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question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  substance  used.  The  test  of  the  prep- 
aration at  Shrevei^ort  after  the  experiments  had  beeii  made  proved 
beyond  question  that  some  cyanide  was  in  solution,  but  no  qualitative 
test  could  be  maile  to  determine  the  probable  quality  of  the  article 
used. 

There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any  choice  in  the  use  of  beer  or  vinegar 
with  the  molasses.  Vinegar  and  molasses  are  i)robably  more  easily  ob- 
tainable in  the  country  districts,  and  hence  are  the  cheapest.  Fruit 
vinegar  should  be  used,  atid  a  mixture  of  4  parts  to  1  of  molasses  is 
quite  as  effective  as  the  ones  used  in  the  experiments. 

For  the  application  a  fine  spray  is  not  necessarj^  as  it  is  preferable 
that  the  liquid  should  be  formed  in  large  drops  on  the  plants.  Any  of 
the  larger  spraying  machines  in  use  provided  with  a  coarse  nozzle  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Plates  of  the  poisoneil  liquids  were  leftstaudingupon  short  pedestals 
among  the  pea  vines,  but  the  moths  failed* entirely  to  visit  them.  Stakes 
which  had  been  set  among  the  vines  were  sprayed  to  excess,  but  formed 
no  attraction.  In  fact,  anyone  who  has  closely  observed  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  moth  can  have  no  hope  for  the  efficiency  of  any  remedy 
except  an  actual  application  tipon  the  food  plants  themselves.  The 
usual  methods  of  utilizing  poisoned  sweets  against  this  pest  are  evi- 
dently useless  and  involve  expenditures  of  time  and  money  which  are 
practically  an  entire  loss.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  behavior 
of  the  moths  toward  the  sweets  during  the  egg-laying  period.  That 
time  over,  many  individuals  may  be  caught,  but  then  their  capture  has 
no  real  economic  significance. 

Some  advise  cutting  into  halves  numbers  of  ripened  melons  in  patches 
-  adjoining  cotton  fields  and  saturating  the  cut  suriace  with  poisoned 
liquids  such  as  have  been  mentioned.  While  at  Arlington,  Tex.,  a 
melon  patch  was  found  between  rows  of  pea  vines  and  a  large  cotton 
field.  During  the  day  it  was  found  that  where  melons  had  been  broken 
open  and  left  lying  during  a  hot  day,  Boll  Worm  moths  visited  them  in 
tiie  afternoon  from  about  3  o'clock.  The  moths  unquestionably  fed  upou 
the  exudations;  but  the  practice  is  objectionable,  since  during  the  day 
it  had  been  noted  that  scores  of  the  preying  wasps  constantly  flying 
about  cotton  fields,  honey  bees,  and  some  miscellaneous  beneficial  in- 
sects made  visits  to  the  broken  melons.  All  of  these  would  necessarily 
be  poisoned  and  would  be  a  direct  loss.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same 
objection  can  be  maintained  against  liquids  applied  to  cowpeas.  On 
these  plants,  however,  the  poisoned  sweet  is  not  applied  until  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  when  beneficial  insects  are  flying  about  less  plentifully. 
Furthermore,  the  application  dries  the  next  day  as  soon  as  the  dew  of 
the  night  evaporates,  which  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  destroying 
desirable  insects.  The  drying  of  the  poisoned  application  is,  therefore, 
in  one  sense  an  advantage,  as  it  partially  counterbalances  the  loss  in 
efficacy  of  the  application. 
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EXPEBIMENTS  WITH   PVBETHRTTM. 

Simple  aqueous  decoct ious,  as  reported  iu  Bulletin  24  (pp.  39-44), 
having  proven  a  signal  failure,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  experiment 
with  some  of  the  oils  as  agents  for  drawing  out  the  insecticidal  element. 
Headlight  oil  was  selected,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality  obtained  from 
country  dealers  is  much  more  constant  and  reliable  and  hence  bet- 
ter for  a  series  of  experiments.  Comparative  tests  of  the  power  of  ex- 
traction of  the  oil  by  various  methods  were  made,  as  also  of  the  oil 
combined  in  an  emulsion  with  other  than  oil  extracts.  As  a  check  upon 
the  pyrethrum  emulsions  the  simple  oil  emulsion  was  used  iu  several  ex- 
periments, in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  oil  in  the  combination  might 
be  known  and  any  additional  advantage  of  the  second  factor  rendered 
capable  of  more  definite  determination. 

SiMPLB  EMUL8ION. 

• 

Method  of  preparation, — Oil  2  part8,  water  1  part,  and  eDongh  soap  to  emnlBify 
weU.  Water  heated  aud  oil  added  while  the  water  boiled.  Cbume^l  until  the  mixture 
thickened.  Prepared  Octobers,  and  is  yet  in  perfect  condition  November  10.  Used 
in  experiments  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

As  Boll  Worms  were  scarce,  the  larvte  of  the  Gotten  Worm  (Jletia  xiflina)  were 
used  in  uU  pyrethrum  experiments. 

Experiment  1, 

October  10  {12:Sr>),-~k  4  i>er  cent  water  dilution  was  made  and  sprayed  upon  larv» 
on  cotton  plants  in  the  field.  The  larvte,  seventeen  in  number,  were  taken  ft'omthe 
sprayed  plants  and  placed  upon  fresh  unsprayed  leaves  in  a  box,  later  being  placed 
upon  fresh  food  in  breeding  cages.  This  method  was  foUowed  in  aU  subsequent  ex- 
)>eriment8.  The  sprayed  branches  in  the  field  were  always  appropriately  marked,  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  the  emulsions  upon  the  foliage  might  be  noted  at  any  time. 


Date. 


October  12 . 


Total. 


LiviuK. 


1  pupating — 

lOKTown 

4  naif  grown . 


Dead. 


2  half  grown. 


Experiment  2, 

October  10  {12:S0), — A  6  per  cent  dilution  was  sprayed  upon  32  larv».  At  5  p.  m. 
it  was  noticeable  that  the  younger  worms  were  somewhat  affected,  but  the  larger 
ones  showed  no  uneasiness. 


Date. 

Living. 

Dead. 

October  12 

Total 

4  grown 

2  half  grown. 
10  vcr>'  young. 

12  half  grown 

4  verv  vonnir 

20 

12 
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Tlie  liviug  laryoe  less  active  than  those  in  experiment  1.  The  foliage  in  experiments 
1  and  2  was  examined  October  12  and  November  23  and  found  uninjuTe<l.  The  emul- 
sion did  not  seem  to  render  the  foliage  distasteful,  for  yonng  larvse  were  subse- 
quently found  feeding  upon  it  with  a  relish. 

ExpeHment  S, 

October  184  (11:16). — A  13  per  cent  dilution  sprayed  upon  12  larv»;  all  nearly 
grown.    At  4:43  1  seems  slightly  affected,  others  active. 

October  £6. — ^All  active  and  have  fed  freely ;  two  have  webbed. 

October  £9. — ^Two  larv»  feeding  vigorously;  1  webbed  and  3  pupated. 

October  31, — Webbed  larvae  all  pupated ;  1  not  perfectly  formed. 

November  10, — Five  imagos  have  issued.  The  imperfect  pupa  is  deail,  as  also  4 
others,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  normally  formed,  due  probably  io  the  effect 
of  the  emulsion  by  inducing  premature  pupation.    Foliage  slightly  injured. 

Experiment  4. 

October  SO  (4:40), — A  19  per  cent  dilution  used  upon  10  larvs. 
October  SI  (9:S0  a,  i».). — Three  larvte  badly  affected;  rest  active  and  feeding. 
November  2, — Six  are  badly  affected  and  wUl  probably  die;  others  feeding. 
November  3, — Six  are  dead,  2  pupated  normally,  and  2  are  attempting  to  do  so. 
November  4, — Last  two  have  pupated,  but  only  about  half  the  normal  size. 
November  17, — ^Two  pupfe  are  dead;  one  imago  has  issued. 
December  16. — Remaining  pupa  produced  an  imago. 
Foliage  examined  November  10  and  found  badly  scorched. 

Pyrbthrum  Em  (Unions. 

cold-watku  decoctions. 

Method  of  preparing  first  Emuhiou. — To  one  pint  of  cold  water  one-fourth  ounce  of 
pyrethrum  was  added,  well  mixed  and  left  to  stand  over  night  in  a  sealed  Mason  jar 
at  a  temperature  of  66°  F.  This  was  done  at  4 :30,  October  6.  Filtered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  7.  Of  the  resulting  filtrate  one  part  was  emulsified  with  two  of  head- 
light oil  and  soap  as  before  and  left  to  stand  in  a  sealed  Mason  jar.  This  is  the  emul- 
sion used  in  experiments  5  and  6.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  October  10  the 
simple  water  decoction  which  was  perfectly  clear  when  filtered  had  undergone 
some  chemical  change — fermentation  probably.  It  became  very  turbid,  offensive  in 
smell,  and  evidently  unfit  for  further  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emulsion  was  still 
perfect  a  month  later. 

Experiment  5, 

October  10(1:35). — Four  per  cent  dilution.    Number  of  larvae  sprayed,  16. 
October  IB. — Both  large  and  small  active  and  feeding.    One,  about  half  grown^  dead. 

Experiment  6. 

October  10  (1:$0). — Seven  per  cent  dilution.    Number  of  larvae,  21, 


Date.            1               Living. 

Dead. 

October  12 1  pupa 

0  half  grown. 

2  grown 

1    0  Kair  grown ' 

Total 12                                      "o 

1 
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Foliage  in  experiments  5  and  6  aninjnred. 

The  second  emulsion  was  prepared  as  the  first  experiment,  except  that  the  propor- 
tions were  3  ounces  of  pyrethrum  to  1^  pints  rain  water.  This  is  the  emulsion  used 
in  (experiments  7,  S,  and  9. 

Experiment  7. 

October  10  {12  ».)•— IJ'our  por  cent  dilution.    Number  of  larvae,  16, 


Date. 


Living. 


October  12 1    I  CTown 

I    4  half  grown.. 
5  very  young  . 


Total. 


10 


Dead. 


4  half  grown. 
2  very  young. 


Erpenment  8, 
October  10  ( tt:40  a.  w.). — Six  and  one-half  per  cent  dilution.    Number  of  larvs,  19. 


Date. 


Living. 


October  12 1    6  grown  . 


Dead. 


5  half  grown. 


Total. 


6  half  grown 2  very  young. 


12 


Experiment  9* 

October  S4  (11:55  a,  in.)— Thirteen  per  cent  dilution.  Number  of  larv»,  10.  At  4 :37 
p.  m.  1  larva  had  webbed,  but  was  badly  affected.  The  other  9  were  active  and 
feeding. 

October  96, — One  pupa,  8  active  and  feeding;  1  dead,  half  grown. 

October  27. — One  more  webbed. 

October  S9. — One  more  pupa,  4  webbed,  and  3  feeding. 

November  20, — All  but  one  pupa  which  was  imperfectly  formed,  have  produced 
imagos.  The  imperfect  pupa  is  dead.  The  foliage  in  experiments  7,  8,  and  9  was 
uninjured. 

HOT- WATER  DECOCTION. 

Three  ounces  of  pyrethrum  were  added  to  1^  pints  rain  water,  placed  in  a  sealed 
Mason  jar,  and  boiled  for  one  hour.  'Filtered  and  emulsified  a  portion  of  the  filtrate 
with  headlight  oil.    This  is  the  emulsion  used  in  experiments  10,  11,  and  12. 

Experiment  10, 
October  10  {tl :  S5), — Four  per  cent  dilution.    Number  of  lary»,  19. 


Date. 

Living. 

Dead. 

October  12 

Total 

4  grown  ...  ..... 

2  half  grown 

2  very  young 

9  half  grown 

2  very  youug 

Is 

4 
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Experiment  11, 
October  10  {11:05). — Six  per  cent  diliiiion.    Number  of  larvaB,  40, 


Date. 


Living. 


Dead. 


October  J  3 . 


1  webbing •    6  half  grown. 

7  grown I    3  very  yon ug. 

22  naif  grown \ 

J  very  young \ 


Total 31 


Experiment  12, 

October  ^4  (12:05 p.  m,). — Thirteen  per  cent  dilution.    Number  of  larvie,  9.    At 
4 :53  larviB  still  active  and  apparently  unaffected. 
October  S6. — Have  fed  freely;  3  webbed. 
October  S9.— One  feeding;  5  webbed;  3  pnpse. 
November  IS.— Two  pu^iat^d  imperfectly  and  died;  othefs  have  issued. 

COLD-OIL  DECOCTION. 

One  and  one-half  ounces  pyrethmm  added  to  one-half  pint  head1i|;1it  oil  placed  in 
a  sealed  Ma^on  jar  and  left  over  night  at  a  temperature  of  68*^^  F.  Filtered  the  next 
morning  and  emulsitied  the  filtrate  with  half  ais  much  rain  water.  This  emulsion 
was  used  in  experiments  13, 14,  and  15. 

Experiment  IS, 

October  10  (1:05  p.m.). — Four  per  cent  solution. 

October  IS. — ^Three  nearly  grown  larvae  lively;  5  dead,  all  about  half  grown.  This 
breeding  cage,  as  also  the  one  of  experiment  14,  was  found  to  have  cracks  iu,  which 
had  been  unnoticed,  and  many  of  the  larvas  escaped. 

Experiment  14. 

October  10  (12:55). — Seven  per  cent  dilution.     Late  in  the  evening  the  larvie  ap- 
peared somewhat  une^isy. 
October  12, — ^Two  half-grown  ones  may  live;  11  half-grown  ones  are  dead. 

Experiment  15, 

October  24  (Z/.'^J).— Thirteen  per  cent  solution.  Number  of  larvjp,  10.  At  4 :25,  4 
half-grown  larvjp  are  unable  to  crawl ;  2,  about  a  third  grown, in  the  same  condition ;  4 
nearly  grown  ones  can  travel  about,  though  their  actions  are  not  perfectly  normal. 

October  26. — ^Two  trying  to  web  up;  1  larva  feeding,  and  7  dead.  Of  the  dead,  5 
are  half  grown,  the  other  2  younger. 

October  29. — A  Boll  Worm  in  the  cage  att.'icked  and  devoured  one  of  the  webbe^r 
uplarvte;  the  second  one  pupated,  and  the  third  died  in  the  attempt. 

yorember  17. — Pupa  has  produced  an  imago. 

In  experiments  13  and  14  the  foliage  remained  unimpaired,  but  in  experiment  12j 
it  was  slightly  scorched. 

HOT-OIL  DECOCTION. 

One  and  one-half  ounces  pyrethmm  added  to  1  pint  headlight  oil,  and  at  10 :45  a.  n^. 
the  jar  was  placed  in  a  water  bath  to  heat  to  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  short  of 
the  poiqt  of  explosion,  namely  170^  F.      At  11  a.  n\.  a  temperature  of  \6(P  F.  wap 
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reached  and  maintained  for  an  honr.  Filtered  while  hot  into  another  llMoa  jar, 
sealed  and  set  aside  to  cool.  After  cooling  the  filtrate  was  emulsified  as  beft— > 
lliis  emulsion  was  nsed  in  experiments  16, 17,  and  18. 

Experiment  16, 

October  24  (11:45), — ^Four  and  one-half  per  cent  solution.  Larvie,  9  in  nnmber.  At 
5:10  7  larvie,  half  grown  or  over,  though  quite  active,  appear  slighly  aftected;  2  atr 
badly  affected. 

October  i6, — Three  large  ones  alive  and  feeding;  another  is  alive,  but  not  active; 
1  has  webbed  up,  and  4  half-grown  ones  are  dead. 

October  t9. — One  live  pupa;  2  webbed ;  2  dead, including  the  one  whichhad  webbod 
October  26. 

October  St, — Two  more  pupie,  1  well  formed,  the  other  not. 

November  99,— Two  images  issued;  the  imperfect  pupa  dead. 

Experiment  17. 

October  S4  (i/;^5).— Thirteen  percent  solution.  At  4:48,  3  nearly  grown  bardly 
able  to  crawl.    All  are  evidently  uncomfortable. 

October  tS, — All  but  one  are  dead.  This  one  is  making  a  poor  attempt  at  pupating. 
Noiie  fed  any  before  dying. 

October  39, — Succeeded  in  pupating,  and  is  still  alive.    Later,  pupa  dead. 

Experiment  18, 

October  SO  {4:15), — ^Twenty-one  per  cent  solution.  Number  of  larvae,  10;  almost 
grown.  At  4 :30  all  are  off  the  fresh,  nnsprayed  branches  and  tumbling  about  in  the 
cage.  All  but  one  are  in  convulsions;  the  one  exception  is  not  active — in  fact,  C4Ui 
not  crawl. 

October  SI  {9:S0  a,  m), — Every  effort  to  place  the  larv»  upon  the  branches  proves 
useless  today«  as  it  did  last  evening.  The  larvie  have  not  the  slightest  control  of 
themselves. 

Xocember  ^. — All  are  dead.  In  experiment  16  the  foliage  was  unharmed;  in  17 
•lightly  scalded,  and  in  18  badly  scorched. 

SIMPLE  COLD-WATKR   DKCOCTION. 

Three  ounces  pyrethrum  were  added  to  1^  pints  rain  water  and  left  to  soak  over 
night  at  68^  F.  Filtered  the  next  morning  and  the  filtrate  kept  in  sealed  Mason  jar. 
Decoction  prepared  October  7  to  8.    Used  m  experiments  19, 20,  and  21« 

Experiment  19. 

Oclobtr  8  (4:55  p.  m), — Full  strength  decoction  sprayed  upon  larvie  of  all  sizes  on  a 
branch  of  cotton  in  the  field.  The  smaller  ones  began  dropping  off  almost  immetli- 
ately.  The  larger  ones  showed  no  desire  other  than  to  get  away  from  their  moist- 
ened quarters. 

October  9, — Mnuy  worms  feeding,  some  nearly  grown,  others  very  young,  and  but 
recently  hatched,  none  appearing  much  affected ;  16  larvss,  all  less  than  half  grown, 
dead. 

October  /^.— Can  now  tell  which  ones  will  survive.  Three  almost  grown,  5  hall 
grown,  and  7  very  young,  llie  dead  numbered  22,  all  very  young  and  recently 
hatche<l. 

In  experiment  20  only  half  strengtb  of  the  decoction  was  nsed.  This  gave  even 
less  effective  results  than  the  full  strength,  and  need  not  be  presented. 

The  filtrate  of  the  fresh  decoction  on  October  8  was  clear,  and  had  rather  a  pleas- 
ant smell.    Subsequently,  though  kept  in  a  sealed  Mason  jar,  it  became  decidedly 
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tnrbidy  foriDecl  a  precipitate,  and  has  a  sour  or  vinegar-like  smell.    The  pyrethrum 
smell  is  hut  faintly  recognizable. 

Experiment  21  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  changed  or  fermented  decoction  and  the  fresh  filtrate. 

Experiment  21, 

October  24  (12:35), — Full  strength  applied.  At  5  p.  m.  all  the  larvse,  8  in  number, 
lively. 

October  26,— AW  well  and  active.  2  having  webbed. 

October  29. — One  feeding  vigorously,  4  webbed,  and  3  pupte.  Evidently  no  results, 
and  experiment  closed. 

SIMPLE  HOT-WATER  DECOCTION. 

Three  ounces  pyrethruni  to  1^  pints  rain  water,  boiled  for  one  hour  in  a  sealed 
Mason  jar.  After  boiling,  filtered  and  kept  filtrate  in  sealed  Mason  jar.  This  decoc- 
tion was  prepared  October  8,  and  used  in  experiments  22,  23,  and  24. 

Experiment  22, 

October  8  {4:20).— Yv\\  strength  sprayed  upon  49  larvie.  The  very  young  began 
tumbling  off  in  a  few  ndnntes.  By  5  p.  m.  many  of  the  nowly  hatched  larvie  were 
evidently  dying. 


Date. 


Oct  10 

Total. 


Livin- 


',\  wmwii 

10  naif  grown.. 
5  very  young  . 

18 


l>ead. 


7  lialf  grown. 
24  very  young. 


31 


Experiment  23  was  a  half  strength  of  the  same  decoction  and,  as  no  special  results 
were  obtained,  can  be  omitted. 

Though  this  decoction  had  been  boiled,  the  filtrate  subsequently  became  turbid 
and  fonned  a  whitish  precipitate.  Practically  in  the  same  condition  as  the  decoc* 
lion  used  in  experiment  21. 

ExpeHment  24, 

October  24  (U:lo). — Full  strength  of  the  fermented  decoction  sprayed  upon  the 
larvje.  Their  behavior  in  all  important'  respects  was  the  same  as  of  those  in  experi- 
ment 21. 

Experiment  26, 

October  10  (1:40), — A  number  of  worms  were  simply  sprayed  with  cold   water 
as  a  check  upon  the  effect  which  a  forcible  wet  spray  would  have  upon  the  very 
young  and  half-grown  larvte.    Almost  immediately  occurred  the  usual  dropping  off 
of  the  very  young  larvte  and  the  seeking  of  dry  quarters  noted  in  the  other  experi 
ments  with  the  aqueous  decoctions. 

October  12, — All  but  one  half-grown  one  are  quite  active  and  feeding. 


Date. 


Living. 


Oct.  19 1  5  pupie 

1  lialfv 


young . 


Total. 


Doad. 


3  half  grown. 
7  very  joung. 

10 
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Experiment  26, 


J 


As  a  check  on  the  deaths  dae  to  picking  and  transferring  the  larvfp  to  breeding 
cages,  as  also  upon  feeding  in  confinement,  a  number  of  larvaa  were  picked  October 
10,  as  in  the  other  experiments,  transferred,  and  in  all  respects  cared  for  as  the  others 
had  been.  ^ 


Dat«. 


Living. 


Oct.  12 3ffrown 

I  5h] 


Total 8. 


Iialf  grown... 


Dead. 


2  half  grown. 
4  very  young. 


Tlie  fact<s  contained  in  thu  several  experiments  are  tabulated  for  convenience  in 
Tables  XIV  and  XV. 


Table  XIV. — Hcsnlta  of  erperiments  with  various  insecHcidcB, 


Insecticide. 


OU  MnuUion . 


Pyrethruin  emulsion,  cold-water  de- 1 
'coctiou. 


P>Tethrnni  emalsion,  hot- water  de- 
coction. 

Pyrethrum   enialsion,  cold-oil  ex- 
tract. 


Pyrethnim  emulsion,  hot-oil  extract 

Cold-water  decoction  of  pyrethrum  J 
Hot- water  decoction  of  pyrethrum .  J 
Check  experiments Z 


Strength. 


4  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

13  percent... 
19|  percent.. 

4  percent 

"percent 

4  per  cent 

d|  percent... 
13  percent... 
4  percent 

6  per  cent 

13  per  cent. . . 
4  percent 

7  per  c«nt 

1«  per  cent. . . 
4i  per  cent. . . 
13  percent... 
21  per  cent. . . 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

('old  water. . . 
Picked  larvae 


S.  IS* 

1     17 

Survivetl. 

De; 

Bd. 

Totals. 

1 

O 

11 

4 
7 
2 
7 
3 
1 
6 
8 
4 
8 
7 
3 

"i' 

2 

II 

tiy 

4 
12 

rr 

i 

a 

S 

:5 

III 

2 

2^32 

4 

2 

10    '30 

12 

3  ,  12 

' 

7 

5 

4  :  10 

« 

2 
15 

10 

8 

5  ;  18 

8 
9 

1 
9 
4 
5 

1 
4 
6 

"2 
2 

"3 

1 

«     21 

::::::: 

9 

7     16 

5 



s 

8     19 
0     10 

.... 

12         7 
8          •> 

10     19 

9 
22 

2 

I 

15         4 

11     40 

31         9 

12       9 

7  i      2 

13  1  (*) 

5 

14  (*) 

15  '  10 

2 

g 

a 

•»  '    9 

I 

8 

16  1    9 

2  t    3  i    T 

7 

17  '    6 

3  1     2 
7       3 

6 

18  '  10 

... 

10 

19     37 

3 

t8 
3 

5,    7 

8 

i 

15 

99 

21  '    8 

8    

22  :  49 

10 

5 

7 

24 

18       31 

24  1  (*) 

25  !  16 

5 
3 

1 
5 

3 
2 

7 

4 

6       10 

26  !  14 

8         6 

1 

J 
^ 


*  Not  counted :  see  record  of  experiments  in  the  text, 
t  See  recofd  of  ex^Mi  imept  ip  the  te^f. 
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Table  XV. — Experiments  with  different  strengths  of  ptfrethrum. 


Strenj^ih. 


4  per  cent .- 
4  per  cent . . 
4  per  cent .. 
4  p«r  cent .  - 
4  per  cent . . 
4|  per  cent  . 


Totals. 


mrvae. 


17 
16 
10 
19 


6  per  cent . . 

6  per  cent . . 
«i  l»er  cent . 

7  per  cent . . 
7  per  cent . . 


Totals. 


13  per  cent . 
13  percent . 
13  per  cent . 
13  per  cent . 
13  per  cent . 


ToUls. 


Snrvived. 

Dead. 

Tot 

Half 
grown. 

1^ 

i 

s 

8 

o 

2 

1 
4 
4 

It 

'"'2' 

a 
15 

4 
8 

:":::::  r 

4 

s 

10 

0              2 

15 

5 
3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

20 


(') 


112 


19i  per  cent .... 
21  per  cent 


4  . 

18  ! 


10 

20 

12 

3 

31 

9 

2 

12 

7 

12 

9 

3 

49 


75  I        37 


24  J. 
2    . 


Totals. 


I 


20  I 


24  1 

2 


8 
10 


*  K"ot  counted ;  see  record  of  experiment  In  text.     LarvaF*  of  this  experiment  not  included  in  the  totals. 
SUMMARY   OF   THE  EXPERIMENTB. 

When  studying  the  above  tabulated  results  it  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  larvi©  of  Boll  and  Cotton  Worms  resist  the  ordi- 
nary liquid  insecticides  of  such  strengths  as  are  usually  ett'ective  against 
other  insects,  such  as  bugs  or  leaf-hoppers.  Anotlier  important  fact  to 
notice  is  that  what-ever  effect  was  obtained  from  a  certain  solution  or 
decoction  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  it,  since  the  larvae  were  transferred 
to  cages  in  the  shade  away  from  the  direct  sunlight.  The  assistance 
of  direct  sunlight  in  producing  scorching  effects  with  the  oil  emulsions 
is  entirely  eliminated,  and  explains  why  the  larvae  seem  to  have  with- 
stood unusually  strong  solutions.  For  this  reason  the  results  obtained, 
though  possibly  less  striking,  have  greater  significance  as  to  the  real 
value  as  insecticides  of  the  combinations  made. 

The  foliage  in  the  field  was  injured  less  than  might  be  expected  with 
such  strong  solutions  on  account  of  the  cool,  dewy  nights  and  moderate 
temperatures  during  the  day  at  the  time  when  the  experiments  were 
made.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  these  conditions,  except  to 
stat^  that  the  same  strengths  of  emulsions  if  applied  during  the  heat  of 
day  in  midsummer  would  affect  both  larvjB  and  foliage  proi)ortionately 
in  a  more  decided  and  vigorous  manner.  This,  however,  has  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  primary  purpose  of  the  experiments,  which  was  to 
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iliscovcr  some  easy  and  practic^al  method  of  obtaining  an  extract  of 
pyrcthrum,  wliicU  really  added  some  insectieidal  property  to  the  remedy 
with  which  it  was  combined.  For  this  reason  in  the  oil  experiments  it 
was  manifestly  necessary  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  direct  sunlight. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  series  might  be  complete  in  itself  a  few 
experiments  with  cold  and  hot  water  decoctions  of  pyrethrum  were 
rei)eated.  Their  results  are  presented  in  experiments  19  to  24,  inclu. 
sive.  Comparing  these  with  check  experiments  25  and  26  it  becomes 
evident  that  neither  cold  nor  hot  aipieous  extracts  iiave  any  value  as 
remedies  against  the  more  jnature  larva*,  and  have  but  slight  utility 
even  against  the  younger  worms.  This  agrees  with  what  has  already 
been  reported  in  Bulletin  24,  p.  43.  Results  to  be  of  great  value  in 
making  comparative  tests  of  the  remedies  should  on  the  whole  be  ob- 
tained by  experimenting  with  older  individuals.  In  the  experiments 
not  already  discussed  considerable  selection  was  exercised  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  aqueous  decoctions  of  the  powder  having  proven  of  no  value 
against  the  more  mature  larvie,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  with  the  oil  emulsions  combined  with  these 
aqueous  deflections  would  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  sim- 
]»lc  oil  emulsions  of  equal  strengths.  Inspecting  Table  XVI  it  is  found 
that  experiments  1  to  4,  inclusive,  were  with  simple  oil  emulsions;  those 
ofexperimentsr)tol2,  inclusive,  were  the  samecombined  with  coldand  hot 
decoctions  of  pyrethrum.  In  Table  XV  Cipial  strengthshave  been  tabu- 
lated. Noting  in  this  table  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  no  appre- 
ciable ditt'erence  is  fouiul  in  comparing  experiments  1  with  5,  2  with 
G,  8,  or  11,  3  with  9  or  12.  For  a  series  of  independent  trials  the  vari- 
ation in  results  is  but  slight,  and  the  combinations  in  question  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  no  special  advantage  over  the  simple  emulsion. 

Studying  next  the  cold  oil  extraet  emulsions  by  comparing  experi- 
ment 15  with  3,  9,  or  12,  which  latter  are  simple  oil  emulsions  of  equal 
strengths,  sonn*  difference  favorable  to  the  oil  extract  is  shown.  The 
difference  can  not  be  fully  discussed,  since,  by  an  accident,  the  records 
of  two  of  the  experiments  are  not  complete.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  the  activity  of  the  larvje  treated  with  the  oil-extract  emulsion  was 
more  excited  and  pronounced  than  that  of  those  treated  with  the  sim- 
l)le  emulsions. 

Coming  now  to  the  hot  oil  extrjict  emulsions,  we  find  some  remarka- 
ble results.  For  example,  in  experiment  16,  where  a  4^  jier  cent  dilu- 
tion of  this  emulsion  was  used,  it  is  found  that  grown  larvae  were  affected 
to  an  extiMit  almost  equal  to  a  13  per  cent  solution  of  the  simple  emul- 
sion. Again,  in  experiments  15  and  17,  Table  XV,  it  is  found  that  when 
13  per  cent  solutions  of  the  hot  and  cold  oil  extracts  were  applied  to 
grown  larva*,  results  fayorable  to  the  emuj^rl  jed  hot  oil  extract  followed, 
the  latter  killing  every  larva  used  in  thfi  ,*xi)eriment.  The  hot  oil  ex- 
tract having  greatly  increased  the  etficacy  of  the  emulsion,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  cold  oil  will  add  to  itself,  in  a  less  degree  and  more 
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slowly,  a  portion  of  the  active  principle  of  the  pyrethrum.  The  slight 
advanta^^e  of  the  euiulsifie<l  cold  oil  extract  over  the  simple  emulsion 
as  already  indi(*ated  is,  therefore,  corroborated  by  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  the  emulsified  hot  oil-extract  preparation. 

The  effect  of  pyrethrum  upon  larvte  is  to  throw  them  into  convul- 
sions or  paralyze  the  muscles  so  that  they  have  no  power  to  direct  their 
movements.  None  of  the  emulsified  extracts  applied  to  the  larvae  pro- 
duced such  effects  until  we  come  to  the  emulsified  cold  oil  applications. 
In  these,  the  characteristic  effects  are  rather  uncertainly  indicated  in 
the  stronger  applications.  With  the  hot  oil-extract  emulsion  such  ac- 
tions were  already  manifested  in  the  weaker  4J  per  cent  dilution,  and 
very  decidedly  in  the  stronger  applications.  For  example,  in  experi- 
ments 17  and  18,  fifteen  minutes  after  the  application  the  full-grown 
larva*  had  utterly  lost  control  of  themselves,  and  it  merely  became  a 
process  of  dying  from  that  time.  No  chance  for  pupation,  as  in  some 
of  the  other  experiments. 

These  facts  show  that  there  was  really  an  additional  insecticidal 
effect  acquired  by  the  hot  oil  decoction  process,  the  extract  of  which 
was  subsequently  emulsified. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  EMULSIFIED  HOT-OIL  EXTRACT  OF  PYRETHRUM. 

The  experiments  above  summarized  again  prove  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  extracting  the  active  principle  of  pyrethrum  are  question- 
able, or  at  least  unsatisfactory.  The  hot  oil  experiments  show  con- 
clusively that  this  method  does  to  some  extent  draw  out  the  insecticidal 
element  of  the  powder,  and  retains  it  in  the  emulsion.  However,  its 
use  upon  host  plants  which  are  able  to  resist  Viithout  injury  an  oil 
emulsion  application  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  insect  is  more 
expeditious  and,  perhaps,  more  economiciil  than  the  use  of  the  pyre- 
thrum emulsion.  But  plants  which  are  injured  by  such  an  emulsion  can 
be  successfully  treated  with  a  weaker  solution  of  the  pyrethrum  emul- 
sion, not  injuring  the  foliage,  and  destroying  the  pest  as  effectually.  This 
is  shown  by  Table  XIV,  where,  with  a  4^  per  cent  pyrethrum  emulsion 
in  experiment  16,  we  have  practi(;ally  the  same  effect  upon  the  growing 
larvae  that  a  13  per  cent  oil  emulsion  has  in  experiments  3,  9,  or  12. 
The  two  latter  can  be  regarded  as  purely  oil  emulsions,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  aqueous  decoctions  of  the  powder  really  contained 
no  insecticidal  properties. 

During  high  temperatures  and  bright  sunshine  it  is  well  known  that 
more  or  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  plant  is  risked  by  the  use  of  an  oil 
emulsion  when  the  strength  which  must  be  applied  comes  very  near  the 
maximum  which  the  foliage  will  bear.  This  risk  can  be  greatly  lessened 
by  using  the  pyrethrum  t  >ijulsion,  because  the  maximum  strength  which 
the  plant  will  withstand  n<?'^d  not  be  approached  so  closely.  This  ad- 
vantage should  not  be  inteip/eted  as  a  protective  effect  of  the  pyre- 
thrum to  the  foliage,  but  as  an  additional  insecticidal  factor  making 
the  usiuil  quantity  of  oil  unnecessary. 
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.      HAND  PICKING  OF  CORN. 

In  May,  from  the  time  when  boll- worm  injuries  are  first  noticed  in  the 
buds  of  corn  plants,  the  infested  ones  should  be  crushed  in  the  hands  so 
as  to  kill  the  worms  found  in  them.  To  determine  whether  this  could  be 
successftilly  done,  the  method  was  tried  while  taking  notes  on  the  num- 
ber of  worms  and  infested  plants  in  a  field  during  May  and  June.  The 
result  is  given  in  Table  I,  and  shows  that  of  a  total  of  26  larvae,  23  (7 
half  grown  and  16  very  young)  were  crushed.  It  is  therefore  a  sat- 
isfactory process.  From  the  same  table  it  is  found  that  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  plants  showed  injury.  Hence  but  little  time  will  be  required 
to  go  over  a  large  field  in  this  manner.  After  an  interval  of  two  weeks, 
the  process  should  be  repeated.  This  will  decrease  the  numbers  of  the 
later  broods  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  slightly-infested  regions 
nothing  further  will  be  necic^sary,  especially  if  infested  ears  of  sweet 
corn  be  burned  instead  of  simply  thrown  away. 

TBAP-COBN  KXPEBIMENTS. 

Experiment  1. 

A  portion  of  a  plantation  owned  by  Mr.  Dan.  Nicholson  was  kindly  set  asidcTby 
him  for  a  trap-corn  eiperiment.  The  field  was  rich  Red  River  bottom  land,  bordered 
on  the  east  by  a  large  forest,  but  snrronnded  on  all  otlier  sides  by  cotton  fields. 
Five  rows  were  left  vacant  on  the  onter  e«lge  of  the  tiehl,  then  eighteen  rows  of  cot- 
ton planted,  fonr  more  rows  left  vacant,  then  eighteen  of  cotton,  and  so  on.  The 
cotton  was  planted  at  the  usual  time.  Two  rows  of  each  of  the  vacant  strips  were 
planted  in  com  April  4.  May  7  this  corn  averaged  about  1  foot  in  height.  No  boll 
worms  were  found  in  the  buds  of  the  plants,  though  in  a  field  of  com  some  300  yards 
away,  which  had  been  planted  at  the  usual  time,  a  few  were  collected.  This  field 
of  early  planted  corn  was  near  the  garden  and  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
fences  which  were  thickly  grown  over  by  flowering  plants  and  dewberry  vines.  As 
no  worms  were  found  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  field,  it  was  evident  that 
the  first  brood  of  ninths  had  been  somewhat  attracted  to  the  adjoining  blossom- 
ing plants  near  the  hedge  and  in  the  g^^rden,  and  had  confined  their  deposition  to 
the  outer  edges  of  the  field.  This  becomes  an  important  factor  when  considering  the 
feasibility  of  resort  to  killing  the  first  brood  of  worms  in  the  buds  of  corn  by  crush- 
ing. This  does  not  apply  to  larger  areas  of  corn  where  similar  attractions  are  not 
near  at  hand.  The  trap  corn  was  not  so  situated,  but  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
plantation,  away  from  such  early  inducements. 

On  July  3  a  visit  to  the  trap  crop  was  ma<le.  It  was,  and  probably  for  some  days 
had  been,  silking  profusely  just  as  the  serond  brood  of  moths  was  issuing.  By  July 
6  the  first  planting  had  passed  its  prime  in  point  of  silking,  though  stiU  in  fit  con- 
dition to  receive  the  deposition  of  many  eggs.  At  the  time  of  the  July  3  visit  the 
following  study  of  the  number  of  larvse  found  in  the  young  ears  was  made: 
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The  larv»B  at  this  time  were  nearly  all  less  than  half  grown,  only  two  of  the  num- 
ber being  nearly  grown.  These  two  were  found  alone  in  the  ears  of  plants  2  and  8. 
In  the  ear  of  plant  9,  which  contained  seven  larvae,  all  less  than  half  grown,  two 
were  discovered  being  eaten  by  others. 

Hy  July  25,  the  second  planting  in  the  remaining  two  vacant  rows  was  in  its  prime, 
but  by  August  1  hatl  passed  its  best  condition.  The  time  of  its  greatest  attrnctive- 
ness  covered  the  period  of  the  issuance  of  the  third  brood.  This  brood  deposited 
upou  the  fresh  silks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an  extremely  crowded  condition, 
for  the  larva)  expected  to  tiud  food  upon  such  a  limited  number  of  ears.  Many  ears 
were  examined  and  all  presented  so  nearly  the  same  condition  that  only  a  few  counts 
were  made.    These  were : 
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At  the  time  of  this  examination,  August  1,  the  larvie  were  still  all  very  small, 
probably  two-thirds  having  never  molted.  In  addition,  the  ears  above  noted  for  the 
larva;  seldom  bore  less  than  six  to  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  upon  their  silks,  oft«n  ranging 
fi*om  a  dozen  to  twenty.  In  the  same  field,  in  ears  in  which  nearly-grown  larva? 
were  found,  only  a  few,  if  any,  younger  ones  were  present.  This  indicates  that  the 
crowded  condition  led  the  larger  and  stronger  ones  to  prey  upon  the  others,  thus 
giving  the  victors  more  room  and  food. 

The  ears  of  the  first  planting  ha<l  now  hardened,  and  no  larv£e  were  found  in  them 
and  no  fresh  eggs  were  being  deposited  on  their  leaves  and  husks.  Eggs  were  still 
being  deposited  upon  the  plants  of  the  second  planting.  The  cotton  between  the 
rows  of  trap  corn  was  carefully  examined  during  the  egg-laying  period  without 
finding  eggs  or  bored  bolls,  even  in  the  rows  immediately  adjoining  those  of  the  trap 
corn. 

Experiment  S, 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Curtis,  of  Curtis,  La.,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of 
land,  also  in  Red  River  bottom,  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  experimental  pur- 
pus<\H.  The  cotton  was  planted  at  the  usual  time,  one  row  for  every  fifteen  being 
left  unplante<l.  This  one  row  was  planted  in  corn  April  9.  May  7  the  rows  of  young 
corn  were  examined,  but  no  larvro.were  found  in  the  plants.  A  small  field  of  crop 
corn,  planted  earlier  and  joining  the  experimental  field  on  one  side,  had  a  few  worms 
in  the  buds  of  some  of  its  plants.  The  second  visit  was  made  July  3,  when  the  corn 
was  found  in  splendid  condition  for  egg-deposition.  The  following  studies  were 
made  of  infested  ears : 
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A  similar  study  was  made  of  the  adjoining  small  field  of  rapidly  maturing  crop 
com,  with  the  following  results: 
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*  By  bored  Is  mcnnt  that  a  worm  had  been  in  the  ear  but  had  left,  either  for  another  ear  or  topnpate. 

Inasmuch  as  eggs  were  found  quite  plentiful  upon  the  trap  corn  and  none  were 
found  upon  the  other,  it  is  apparent  that  the  moths  had  chosen  between  the  two. 

The  number  of  plants  and  ears,  such  as  the  females  would  rea<lily  deposit  upon, 
was  counted.  One  row  contained  148  plants  with  267  ears.  Each  of  the  remaining 
rows  was  of  the  same  length  (about  10  or  15  rods)  and  contained  approximately  the 
same  number  of  plants  and  ears.  From  the  count  of  the  number  of  worms  in  the  cars 
of  this  trap  corn,  as  above  given,  an  average  of  2.8  worms  per  ear  is  deri  ve<l.  There- 
fore the  above  row  contained  about  747.6  worms.  For  the  eight  rows  of  trap  com  in 
this  field,  this  makes  5,981  as  the  approximate  number  of  worms  trapped.  This  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  unhatehed  eggs  found  in  the  silks  at  that  time. 

May  23  a  second  trap  planting  was  made,  in  a  field  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
first  experiuieutal  field.  By  July  6  it  had  not  yet  tasseled,  though  it  was  badly  in- 
fested with  another  species  which  was  feeding  in  the  buds,  just  as  the  Boll  Worm 
does. 

Later,  about  the  1st  of  August,  the  second  experimental  field  had  silked  and  was 
well  stocked  with  boll- worm  eggs,  many  of  which  were  parasitized.  The  larvae 
were  plentiful  in  the  oars,  and  as  nothing  of  further  interest  could  be  attached  to 
the  experiment,  Mr.  Curtis  cut  the  corn  and  fed  it  for  forage. 

ExpeHment  S, 

[Mr.  J.  H.  Fnllilove's  plantation.] 

Com  was  planted  April  13.  May  7  it  was  still  small.  No  Boll  Worms  in  the 
young  plants.  Two  hundred  yardsaway  was  a  field  of  corn  which  ha<l  been  plant^id 
much  earlier.  lu  thiH  a  few  young  Boll  Worms  were  found.  July  3  the  ears  of  the 
trap  corn  were  badly  infested  with  Boll  Worms  and  many  unhatehed  eggs  were 
upon  the  silks.  The  conditions  in  general  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  precediug, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail. 

Expeinmeni  4, 
[Mr.  S.J.  Ziegler'8  Plantation.] 

One  field  was  rather  more  upland  and  less  favorable  for  a  good  growth  of  iate- 
planted  com.  The  first  planting  of  corn  was  April  9.  April  24  the  corn  wafl  from 
4  to  6  inches  high,  but  contained  no  Boll  Worms.  It  tasseled  and  silked  subse- 
quently and  the  ears  were  badly  infested. 

June  29  the  second  row  was  planted.  July  28  the  plants  were  10  to  15  inches  high, 
and  had  boll- worm  eggs  upon  the  leaves.  The  weather  had  been  very  dry  during 
July,  and  the  corn  made  an  unsatisfactory  growth,  few  plants  producing  ears  with 
large  fiowiug  silks. 
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In  another  of  Mr.  Zieglor's  fields  corn  was  planted  May  19.  July  28  this  was  In 
fine  silk.  By  actual  count  the  silk  of  a  single  ear  was  found  to  have  twenty-five 
nuhatcbed  boll-wonu  eggs.  Most  of  the  silks  hail  only  about  a  dozen  eggs^  with 
from  three  to  six  larvw  in  the  ears. 

Late  in  July  notice  was  received  ft*om  Mr.  John  Glassell,  jr.,  a  leading  planter  at 
Rush  Point,  La., who  had  read  the  recommendations  given  by  the  Division  upon  the 
boll-worm  question,  and  had  prepared  to  test  the  suggestion.  By  his  invitation  the 
plantation  was  visited  July  25,  and  a  complete  verification  of  our  own  expHriments 
proved  to  be  in  waiting.  Mr.  Glasst'll  had  planted  com  at  the  time  of  the  second 
hoeing,  when  the  cotton  was  about  knee-high,  or,  as  he  informed  me,  about  May  20. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  third  brood  of  moths  was  fairly  issuing.  The  trap  corn 
was  in  fine  silk,  and  the  record  of  a  few  of  the  many  ears  examined  will  suffice  to 
indicate  what  they  were  accomplishing.  One  ear,  11  larvie,  7  eggs  on  silks;  another 
ear.  6  larvae,  10  eggs  on  silks.  The  closest  inspection  of  the  cotton  plant44  surround- 
ing this  corn  failed  to  reveal  any  tnujcsof  boll-woi-m  injury.  Various  fields  of  corn 
near  by  were  examined  but  no  boll- worm  eggs  were  found.  The  fresh  silking  corn 
was  nearly  in  the  center  of  a  number  of  these  fields  and  seemed  to  be  receiving 
almoflt  the  entire  egg  deposition  of  the  issuing  brood  in  that  iuimediuto  locality. 
Mr.  Olassell  enthusiastically  accompanied  your  agent  during  all  the  observations, 
with  a  view  of  thoroughly  informing  himself  of  the  faetn  and  enabling  himself  to 
estimate  the  value  of  this  method  of  protecting  cotton.  Subseciuently  he  continued 
to  make  close  observations  and  reported  himself  as  being  well  satisHed  with  the 
remedy.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  stated  that  much  valuable  corroborative'^ 
evidence  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  B.  Mullen,  of  Harrisville,  Miss.,  who  had  bgen 
atlvised  of  the  trap-corn  experiments.  He  arranged  several  small  fields  to  make  a 
test  of  the  idea,  and  all  of  his  reports  by  letter  are  in  entire  accord  with  what  has 
already  been  stated. 

The  plantations  thus  far  considered  were  bottom  lauds.  The  cotton  in  and  about 
trap-planted  fields  was  practically  free  from  boll  worm  injury.  This  could  in  a 
measure  l)e  said  of  other  cotton  fields  in  the  valley,  because  the  Boll  Worm  did  not 
appear  in  destructive  numbers  during  the  season.  This  in  reality  does  not  aft'ect 
the  facts  recorded  for  the  corn  experiments,  and  their  significance  relative  to  the 
moths  which  did  appear  remains  the  same. 

In  the  *'  hill  country  "  of  Louisiana  and  portions  of  Mississippi  away  from  the  river 
valleys,  the  Boll  Worm  is  not  noticed  or  feared  much  excc]>t  during  very  destruc- 
tive years,  when  it  spreads  from  the  bottom  lands. 

A  small  farm  in  the  uplands  west  of  Shreveport  was  prepared  for  experiment  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  valley.  Corn  was  planted  May  1(5.  By  June  16 
it  was  knee-high,  but  no  worms  were  found.  July  9  corn  was  tasseling  and  be- 
ginning to  silk,  but  as  no  moths  ap]>eared  in  this  locality,  no  eggs  were  found.  To 
trap  the  first  brood  requires  com  in  silk  from  about  May  15  to  Juue  1.  This  is  too 
early  a  date  to  be  reached  by  the  yellow  or  Dent  corns.  In  its  stead  a  sweet  corn, 
commonly  planted  in  the  south  for  table  use,  meets  the  requirements.  This  corn 
had  passed  silking  and  was  in  good  roasting  ears  before  the  first  of  June.  Some  of 
the  studies  ma<le  upon  it  are  exhibited  in  Table  II,  whieh  shows  how  badly  it  was 
and  had  been  attacked.  At  the  time  of  the  count  many  uuhatched  eggs  were  still 
to  be  found  upon  the  silks.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  estimate  the 
abundance  of  the  Boll  Worm  and  the  extent  of  its  injuries  from  such  examples. 
The  Dent  corns  also  make  an  unsatisfactory  growth  when  planted  late  enough  to 
bring  silking  about  the  first  of  Auirnst.  In  it*  stead  the  sweet  corn  again  meets  the 
conditions. 

The  plan,  therefore,  to  be  i  eeommended  to  the  planter  for  using  the 
trap-corn  method  of  protecting  his  cotton  against  boll- worm  injury  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  When  planting  the  cotton  leave  vacant  strips 
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of  five  rows  for  every  twenty -five  of  cotton  to  be  planted  in  corn.  At 
tbe  earliest  possible  time  plant  one  row  of  this  with  an  early  maturing 
sweet  corn.  It  should  not  be  drilled  in  too  thickly,  since  only  a  mini- 
mum number  of  plants  and  ears  is  desired.  During  the  silking  period 
of  this  corn  frequent  careful  examinations  must  be  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  small  white  or  brownish  banded  eggs,  hardly  larger  than  a'lMU 
head,  found  upon  them.  As  soon  as  no  more  fresh  white  eggs  are 
found  each  morning,  the  silks  and  ends  of  the  ears  should  be  cutaway 
and  fed  or  burned  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  worms  and  tbe  eggs. 
A  few  eggs  may  be  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  since  no  more 
growth  is  to  be  made,  they  also  should  be  cut  and  taken  from  the  field. 
There  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  method  of  handling  the  first 
planting,  since  the  natural  enemies  are  not  yet  numerous  and  the  egg 
parasites  appear  in  greater  numbers  during  the  egg-laying  period  of 
the  next  brood.  The  next  planting  should  be  three  rows  of  Dent  corn, 
drilled  in  late  enough  to  bring  the  silking  period  about  the  first  of 
July  or  a  little  later.  These  rows  catch  immense  numbers  of  eggs  and 
larvaj,  but  should  be  left  to  mature  in  order  that  the  natural  enemies 
which  parasitize  the  eggs  and  prey  upon  the  larvae  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Furthermore,  the  cannibalism  previously  discussed,  which 
occurs  in  this  corn  under  such  crowded  conditions,  reduces  the  number 
of  worms  reaching  maturity  to  a  minimum,  and  these  can  well  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  if  the  natural  enemies  be  saved  thereby.  To  trap 
these  escaped  individuals,  the  fifth  and  last  row  of  the  vacant  strips 
should  be  planted  to  sweet  corn  at  a  time  calculated  to  make  it  reach 
full  silk  about  August  1st,  when  the  moths  begin  issuing  again.  This 
expedient  allows  the  planter  to  save  the  second  planting  as  a  crop. 
The  corn  produced  in  this  way  is  large  enough  in  quantity  to  pay  for 
the  expense  of  cultivation  and  management  and  the  sacrifice  made  in 
croi)ping  the  five  rows  with  corn  instead  of  c^)tton.  However,  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  is  immaterial  so  long  as  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  surrounding  cotton.  The  last  row  of  sweet  Ci>r;i  should  be  care- 
fully watched.  If  it  is  found  that  a  great  many  eggs  are  parasitized, 
a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  their  uniform  grayish  or  blackish  color, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  allow  it  to  mature  as  before  and  thus  save 
the  parasiti*s.  If  this  condition  is  not  found,  the  corn  should  be  cut 
and  taken  from  the  fields  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  that  no  more  eggs 
are  being  deposited. 

If  the  first  two  plantings  are  well  managed,  the  number  of  the  earlier 
broods  will  be  so  reduced  that  the  August  brood  will  not  be  capable  of 
inflicting  great  injury,  and  in  less  infested  regions  the  third  planting 
may  even  become  superfluous. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  crop  the  entire  plantation  with 
com  and  cottou  as  recommended.  The  end  will  be  attained  if  five-acre 
strips  of  alternate  corn  and  cotton  be  planted  for  every  fifty  acres  of 
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Diagram  of  Cotton  Field,  showing  location  of  Trap  Corn. 
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cotton.  For  less  infested  regions  6  aeres  of  trap  crop  for  75  or  100 
acres  of  cotton  may  suffice  to  insure  the  same  protection.  By  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  the  trap  crop  and  cotton  lots  the  five  acres  of  the 
former  may,  in  the  same  proportions  as  above  given,  be  made  to  act 
as  a  protection  for  just  twice  the  numberof  acres  of  cotton  above  desig- 
nated. To  illustrate  this,  the  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  i)  for  a 
plantation  of  1,060  acres  is  presented,  and  is  suggested  as  probably 
the  best  plan  for  placing  the  trap  corn  to  the  best  advantage  and  in- 
suring the  greatest  immunity. 

On  May  27,  in  company  with  Prof.  Jerome  McNeill,  a  trip  was  taken 
to  Eustan  and  Calhoun  about  60  miles  east  of  Shreveport.  This  region 
is  quite  heavily  wooded,  mostly  hilly  and  broken.  Along  the  entire 
route,  often  passing  beyond  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  crops  were  at 
least  three  weeks  behind  those  of  the  river  bottoms.  A  similar  differ- 
ence occurs  in  Texas.  Southern  Texas  is  about  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  in  point  of  season  than  the  northern  portions.  From  this  great 
extent  of  the  cotton  producing  regions,  and  the  variability  of  the  con- 
ditions in  different  localities,  it  becomes  advisable  to  waive  all  specific 
recommendations  and  depend  upon  the  planter  to  determine  the  exact 
time  during  which  the  broods  of  moths  to  be  feared  deposit  their  eggs 
in  his  immediate  locality  and  manage  his  trap  crop  accordingly.  By 
way  of  emphasis  and  to  avoid  being  misunderstood  by  farmers,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  time  of  appearance  and  egg  deposition  of  the 
moths  is  the  point  in  question,  and  not  the  worms.  Should  the  farmer 
base  his  calculations  on  the  latter,  he  will  fail  entirely,  since  the  females 
will  have  issued  a  week  or  ten  days  previously  and  have  laid  their  eggs 
upon  some  other  host. 

The  regular  crop  corn  can  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent  if  care  is 
taken  to  plant  it  as  early  as  is  expedient,  calculating  to  have  it  beyond 
it«  prime  in  silking  before  June  10.  If  rows  of  corn  near  by  are 
planted  at  a  time  to  bring  silking  about  July  1,  the  protection  to  the 
corn  crop  will  be  still  more  complete.  For  this  reason  late  planted 
corn  which  silks  about  July  1  is  much  more  eaten  by  Boll  Worms  than 
that  planted  earlier. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  earliest  appearances  of  Boll 
Worm  injury  are  noticed  in  patches  of  early  sweet  corn  in  the  numer- 
ous small  gardeus  throughout  the  cotton  country.  These  practically 
form  a  breeding  ground  for  the  first  brood.  The  evident  importance  of 
hand  picking  and  destix)yiug  the  larvse  in  these  patches  is  hardly  to  be 
overestimated.  In  fact,  it  may  be  quite  as  practicable  to  recommend 
that  these  small  patches  be  planted  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  corn  as  soon  as  an  examination  of  the  ears  shall  show  them  to  be 
well  stocked  with  worms  and  eggs.  An  early  planting  of  sweet  corn 
as  a  trap  crop  in  cotton  will  divide  the  attack  upon  the  gardener's  corn 
intended  for  the  market  and  meet  this  source  of  complaint  as  well. 
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As  haft  been  previously  noted,  tbe  worst  infested  Boll  Worm  districts 
seem  to  corresinrnd  to  a  certain  extent  with  those  regions  in  which  the 
proportional  area  of  corn  is  greatest.  By  some  this  is  put  "forth  as  an 
objection  to  the  trap  corn  method.  The  greater  acreage  of  com  re- 
sults in  a  greater  number  of  individual  ears  in  which  the  worms  can 
mature  without  inducing  cannibalism  among  them.  For  this  reason 
the  first  broods  succeed  in  maturing  a  greater  number  of  iudividnaLs 
which  leave  the  com  when  it  matures  and  attack  cotton.  At  the  time, 
therefore,  when  the  trap  corn  matures  and  the  adults  of  the  destruc- 
tive brood  begin  appearing,  the  properly  managed  rows  of  trap  com 
will  be  in  suitable  condition  and  will  attract  to  themselves  the  greater 
portion  of  the  egg  deposition.  The  objex^tion,  therefore,  is  not  well 
taken,  but  rather,  in  view  of  the  greater  number  of  the  August  brood 
resulting,  the  adoption  of  the  method  recommended,  becomes  still  more 
imi>erative.  In  such  districts  as  those  just  mentioned  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  cut  out  the  trap  corn  and  feed  or  burn  it,  if  examination  proves 
that  the  egg  parasites  and  natural  enemies  are  not  especially  abundant 
upon  it.  These  points  each  planter  must  necessarily  determine  for 
himself  and  act  accordingly. 

EARLY  AND  LATB  COTTON. 

While  upon  a  tour  of  one  week  in  August,  in  the  worst  infested  re- 
gion ot  Texas,  the  late  blooming  and  maturing  cotton  (whether '  the 
lateness  was  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  variety  or  to  the  late  planting 
is  immaterial)  was  ahuost  invariably  found  to  be  the  worst  infested, 
and  often  the  only  infested,  cotton  in  any  given  locality.  In  most  cases 
this  explains  why  one  cotton  field  is  greatly  infested  and  an  adjoining 
one  not,  or  but  slightly  injured ;  the  former  usually  being  late,  the  lat- 
ter early  as  to  the  time  of  most  i^rofuse  blooming.  Where  early  and 
late  cottons  occur  side  by  side,  the  latter  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  for 
it  actually  fonns  a  trap  crop,  attracting  to  itself  ahnost  tlie  entire  egg 
deposition,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  distributed  over  the  two 
fields. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  calculate  upon  having  the  cotton  as  far 
advanced  as  possible  during  July  and  August,  for  it  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  cott-on  be  late  and  blooming  profusely  at  the  time  when  the 
destractive  broods  of  those  montlis  appear,  the  attractions  of  the  trap 
crop  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  divided.  From  an  entomological 
standpoint,  it  matters  not  whether  this  be  accomplished  by  planting 
early  varieties  of  cotton  or  by  idautiug  late  varieties  early  enough  to 
attain  the  same  end. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INSECT 

DISEASES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  upon  the  availability  of  certain  diRease 
genna  of  insects  as  remedies  agninst  the  Boll  Worm  was  began  by 
another,  whose  report  you  alread3^  have.  The  writer  assumed  charge 
of  this  work  at  the  close  of  the  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to  ac- 
cx)mplish  auytliing  further  until  the  following  year.  Fresh  material  for 
further  studies  cx)uld  not  be  obtained,  and  the  cultures  at  hand,  as  a 
result  of  the  outgoing  season-s  labors,  were  entirely  unsafe  and  unsatis- 
factory for  scientific  purposes.  The  following  season  the  conditicms  were 
disappointing,  in  that  the  insect  upon  which  the  experiments  were  to  be 
made  was  not  plentiful  and  the  weather  conditions  were  such  as  to  ob- 
stnict  progress  at  every  step.  The  laboratory  was  not  complete  enough 
for  the  most  extended  and  exlmustive  researches,  and  the  time  at 
command  was  considerably  divided  in  attending  to  other  portions  of 
the  investigation. 

No  noteworthy  discoveries  were  made  and  no  reliable  ones  could  be 
rightfully  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  So  far  as  the  strictly  bacterio- 
logical work  is  concerned,  it  has  just  reached  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
exhaustive  studies  along  the  lines  which  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion indicate  as  the  most  promising. 

The  studies  were  conducted  as  directed  upon  the  practicability  of  ar- 
tificially utilizing  the  germs  of  insect  diseases  as  remedial  agents.  Ac- 
cordingly the  germs  were  isolated  as  pure  cultures  by  the  usual  methods 
and  artificial  infection  experiments  made  to  asceitain  the  f^cts.  The 
results  as  such  are  entirely  satisfactory,  though  in  no  sense  solving 
or  setting  at  rest  the  problem  under  consideration.  Yet,  if  properly  in- 
terpreted, they  contribute  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  the  basis 
ui>on  which  the  problem  should  be  considered,  or  a  solution  attempted. 
Tlie  results  can  not  rightfully  be  taken  in  a  negative  sense  except  in 
re8i)ect  to  the  method  and  the  basis  upon  which  they  were  obtained. 

Practicability  having  been  the  object  in  these  studies,  only  such 
experiments  and  observations  are  presented  in  this  report  as  bear  di- 
rectly upon  that  phase  of  the  problem.  The  minutiae  of  some  new 
metliods  of  staining  the  germs,  their  specific  descriptions,  and  like  mat- 
ters, are  entirely  omitted,  since,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  they 
might  be  confusing  and  misleading.  If  this  discussion  contributes  in 
any  way  towards  freeing  the  minds  of  some  from  misleading  and  un- 
bacteriological  opinions  concerning  the  problem,  or  assists  in  putting 
future  efforts  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  it  will  serve  as  great  a  purpose 
as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  specific  organisms  and  the  attending 
difficulties  involved  will  permit. 
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GENERAL  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
laboratory  and  apparatas  used,  for  both  were  such  as  are  always  re- 
quired for  preliminary  bacteriological  studies.  In  general  it  can  be 
stated  that  all  the  customary  cleanliness  and  precautions  were  success- 
fully observed.  The  apparatus  was  thoroughly  cleansed  alter  usin^, 
and  either  disinfected  or  sterilized.  Glassware  requiring  it  was  platted 
in  sulphuric  acid  for  a  time,  subsequently  trashed,  rinsed  in  alcohol, 
and  sterilized.  Test  tubes  in  which  cultures  had  been  made  were  first 
tilled  with  water,  again  plugged,  and  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours,  kill- 
ing the  germs  and  lessening  the  danger  of  accidental  infection  from  es- 
caping spores.  After  boiling,  the  tubes  were  washed  quite  clean  in 
water  and  placied  in  sulphuric  acid  over  night.  The  following  day  they 
were  washed,  rinsed  in  alcohol,  and  sterilized.  When  making  trans- 
fers of  cultures  from  old  to  fresh  media,  the  needles  were  always  first 
dipped  in  acid  and  sterilized,  then  in  distilled  water^  and  again  ster- 
ilized. To  some  these  mayseem  to  be  extreme  precautions,  but  the  fact 
that  the  sterilizing,  filtering,  and  culture  inoculating  was  all  done  in 
the  same  small  room,  fully  justifies  them.  That  cleanliness  and 
thorough  disinfections  were  constantly  practiced,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  at  no  time  were  any  stock  media  lost  through  acci- 
dentiil  infection  or  faulty  sterilization.  At  no  time  was  a  culture  lost 
through  accidental  contamination. 

The  incubator  was  provided  with  a  thermostat,  and  the  temperature 
controlled  at  will  for  any  given  purpose  or  set  of  conditions. 

The  infection  experiments  were  carried  on  in  another  portion  of  the 
city.  Two  large  rooms  were  fitted  up,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumi- 
gated. In  one  the  experiments  with  the  particular  microbe  under  study 
would  be  carried  on,  in  the  other  the  check  experiments.  Six-inch 
fiower  pots,  covered  with  netting,  were  used  as  cages.  These  were 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  disinfectant  before  being  employed  in  any 
experiment.  For  each  experiment  a  difierent  i>ot  was  used,  to.  avoid 
the  danger  of  mixing  the  germs.  After  each  experiment,  the  room 
was  thoroughly  fumigated  before  another  was  begun. 

CULTURE  MEDIA. 

Many  media  could  be  profitably  experimented  with  in  the  study  of 
reducing  the  problem  of  insect  diseases  to  a  practical  basis.  When, 
however,  immediate  practical  results  are  wrongly  considered  the  pri- 
mary objects  and  experimentiUion  is  inaugurated  upon  that  basis,  it 
beciomes  impossible  to  use,  at  first,  more  than  a  few  of  the  standard 
media.  Those  used  in  this  work  were  beef  broth,  broth  agar-agar, 
broth  gelatine,  and  i)otato.  The  two  most  extensively  used  were  beef 
broth  and  broth  agar-agar,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  will 
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be  suflBcient  to  consider  only  these  two.  The  following  is  a  brief  ac- 
count of  your  agent's  experience  with,  and  methods  of  i)reparing,  these 
two  media: 

BEEF  BROTH. 

The  formula  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  and 
J*rof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Champaign,  111.:  One  pound  of  round  steak,  free 
of  fat,  is  chopped  fine,  placed  in  1  quart  of  water,  soft  preferably, 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  next  morning  the  meat  is  pressed 
dry.  It  is  well  to  x>our  some  of  the  liquid  back  on  the  nxeat,  stir  up 
thoroughly,  let  stand  for.  half  an  hour,  and  press  again.  Strain  the 
liquid  through  cheese-cloth,  measure,  and  add  enough  to  make  the 
original  quantity  (1  quart);  Pour  into  a  flask,  boil  in  steam,  sterilize 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Strain  through  cheese-cloth  or  white  flannel, 
ftltfir,  and  allow  to  cool.  Measure,  and  if  necessary  add  enough  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  1  quart.  When  about  00^  C,  neutralize  with 
sodium  carbonate  (or  if  alkaline,  with  lactic  acid).  Cool  to  about  45^ 
C,  and  allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  Filter.  Boil  for  an  hour,  cool 
to  60<^,  and  filter  through  double  thickness  of  best  German  filter  paper. 
Sterilize  for  an  hour,  and  let  stand  over  night.  If  sediment  forms,  filter 
while  cold.  It  is  now  safe  to  fill  test  tubes  and  proceed  with  three  dis- 
continued sterilizations  on  as  many  succes^ve  days.  In  test  tubes  the 
sterilizations  need  not  be  continued  for  more  than  twenty  minutes.  In 
large  quantities  an  hour  or  more  is  required. 

The  addition  of  the  neutralizing  agent  often  makes  the  liquid  turbid. 
Added  a  little  at  a  time  and  the  liquid  shaken,  this  cloudiness  disap- 
pears. If  so,  it  only  indicates  that  the  liquid  is  not  yet  neutral.  As 
the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached  the  cloudiness  disappears  less  per- 
fectly upon  being  shaken,  and  finally  not  at  all,  gradually  forming  a 
light,  flocculent  precipitate.  The  task  of  obtaining  and  retaining  an 
absolute  neutrality  is  a  difficult  one  and  the  reaction  just  described,  if 
carefully  noted,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  making  a  delicate  test. 

Some  recommend  the  use  of  the  white  of  an  egg  to  assist  in  clarifying 
the  broth.  The  method  already  detailed  was  so  satisfactory  that  egg  was 
used  in  only  a  few  instances  and  then  more  as  an  experiment.  It  was 
found,  if  the  broth  was  neutral  or  alkaline  when  the  white  was  added, 
that  it  coagulated  imperfectly  when  boiled  and  caused  considerable 
difficulty.  The  broth  had  to  be  acidulated  and  then  boiled  to  produce 
tlie  proper  coagulation.  The  filtrate  was  clear  at  first,  but  the  process 
of  neutralizing  produced  the  same  effect  as  to  cloudiness  and  fine  sedi- 
ment as  already  explained. 

The  white  of  old  eggs  is  somewhat  more  liquefied  than  that  of  fresh 
ones,  and  when  used  in  a  quantity  of  slightly  acid  broth  it  was  difficult 
upon  boiling  to  produce  perfect  coagulation.  This  merely  emphasized 
the  fact  that  only  fresh  eggs  should  be  used  in  the  work. 
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\\  AGAR- AGAR. 

lu  the  preparation  of  this,  medium  beef  broth  prepared  as  already 
described  was  used  in  every  instance.    For  the  most  part,  peptone  did 
not  seem  to  be  required  in  the  preliminary  studies,  and  no  time  uras 
spent  in  using  it  to  determine  additional  differences  in  the  growtb  at 
the  microbes  studied.    The  agar-agar  was  finely  cut  before  being  placcMl 
in  the  broth  to  soak.    It  was  found  that  the  difficulty  as  to  eloadiiiess 
in  the  media  could  be  greatly  lessened  by  soaking  the  agar-agar  in 
water  for  a  time  and  thoroughly  washing  before  placing  it  in  the  brotli. 
With  these  preliminary  explanations,  the  following  may  be  given  as 
the  formula,  which  is  also  the  one  used  by  Prof.  Forbes  and  Prof.  Bur- 
rill: 

One  quart  beef  broth. 

Ten  grams  agar-agar. 

Five  grains  sugar  (yeHow  cinrifiod). 

Five  grams  salt  (drnggist's  best). 

After  shaking  well,  allow  to  stand  and  soak  over  night. 

The  following  morning  boil  for  three  hours.  Strain  until  clear;  cool 
to  about  60O  C.  Stir  in  the  white  of  an  egg  and  boil  until  well  coagu- 
lated. Strain  until  clear;  neutralize  if  necessary;  keep  hot  without 
boiling,  and  allow  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.  Filter;  sterilize  for  an 
hour.  If  sediment  forms,*  filter  again ;  sterilize  for  another  hour,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  If  upon  wanning  the  next  morning  a  sediment 
forms,  filter  again,  alter  which  it  will  be  safe  to  fill  the  test  tubes.  The.se 
are  then  further  sterilized  the  same  as  t)eef  broth.  After  the  last  ster- 
ilization of  the  tubes  the  wire  cage  containi?ig  them  should  be  laid  on 
an  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  give  a  slanting  and  therefore  greater  surface 
in  the  tube  for. the  growth  of  the  germs. 

The  agar-agar  medium  sometimes  looks  slightly  cloudy  while  yet  hot 
or  upon  being  heated,  but,  as  in  the  broth,  this  disappears  upon  cool- 
ing. 

SPECIAL   APPARATUS. 

The  filtering  of  agar-agar  and  other  solid  media  is  often  attended 
with  great  diflSculties  in  winter,  since  the  hot  liquid  cools  and  thickens 
so  rapidly.  For  this  reason  an  apparatus  for  hot  filtering  is  necessary. 
A  separate  appliance  requiring  additional  gas  and  burners  is  in  com- 
mon use.  Your  agent  was  compelled  to  secure  the  necessary  apparatus 
speedily  and  economically,  and  accordingly  the  following  combination 
of  the  steam  sterilizer  and  hot  filter  was  devised  (see  Plate  ii.  Figs. 
A,  B,  0,  1),  E).  The  lower  portion  (A)  of  the  sterilizer  was  made  as 
usual;  this  particular  one  10  inches  in  diameter  and  I  foot  high,  with 
three  circles  of  tips  (a,  a,  a)  on  the  inside,  on  which  to  lodge  the 
perforated  diaphragms  (B)  at  various  heights  above  the  water.  The 
legs  (b)  were  high  enough  to  allow  an  ordinary  two-burner  oil  stove  to 
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Special  Apparatus  for  Bacteriological  Work. 
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be  placed  under.  The  top  or  lid  (c)  was  made  8  inches  high,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  lower  .jwrtion,  fitting  into  it  tightly,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  escape  of  steam  and  decrease  of  pressure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Through  the  center  of  this  cover  was  fitted  a  collai*  (d)  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  about  3  inches  long,  4  inches  in  the  larger 
and  2^  in  the  smaller  diameters.  For  this  collar  a  tight-fitting  lid  like 
that  for  a  tin  pail  was  provided,  in  order  that  the  same  top  might  be 
used  either  for  hot  filtering  or  simi)ly  for  sterilizing.  To  one  side  of 
the  funnel  collar,  in  the  top  of  the  lid  a  second  small  collar  was  fitted, 
for  the  reception  of  a  thermometer.  On  the  side  a  slender,  slightly  bent 
handle  for  lifting  the  top  off  and  on  was  placed. 

When  any  hot  filtering  is  to  be  done,  the  flask  containing  the  me- 
dium is  placed  in  the  sterilizer  and  brought  to  a  boil.  At  the  same 
time  a  second  empty  flask  is  put  in  on  the  diaphragm.  The  top  is  then 
placed  on.  The  funnel  is  provided  with  the  necessary  filter  paper  and 
the  whole  inserted  through  the  collar  (d)  in  the  top  of  the  sterilizer. 
The  steam  around  the  funnel  keeps  it  hot  and  that  escaping  through 
the  neck  moistens  the  filter  pai)er.  When  the  liquid  to  be  filtered 
reaches  the  boiling  point,  the  flask  containing  it  is  taken  out,  the  hot 
funnel  at  once  fitted  through  the  collar,  into  the  empty  flask,  inside 
the  sterilizer.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  the  funnel  and  the  filter- 
ing proceeds  without  further  interruption  or  special  care.  The  body 
of  the  funnel  being  inside  the  sterilizer  the  steam  has  full  play  upon 
it,  keeping  it  and  the  liquid  almost  at  boiling  during  the  entire  process. 
At  the  same  time  other  flasks  containing  media  can  be  placed  in  and 
sterilized  while  the  filtering  goes  on.  The  flask  receiving  the  filtrate 
being  in  the  sterilizer,  any  danger  of  falling  germs  or  spores  in  the  air 
settling  upon  the  liquid  is  avoided. 

The  funnel  collar  should  not  extend  more  than  a  half  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  top,  so  as  to  allow  almost  the  whole  of  the  funnel  to  be 
inside  the  sterilizer. 

For  some  media  the  pressure  of  the  steam  through  the  funnel  checks 
the  rapidity  of  the  filtering.  To  avoid  this  a  ruffled  collar,  instead  of 
a  perfectly  circular  one,  can  be  made,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  steam 
and  relieving  the  internal  pressure.  The  lid  to  the  collar  must  be  made 
to  fit  accordingly.  If  desirable  a  plain  top  (D)  can  be  made  for  ordinary 
use  in  sterilizing,  in  which  case  the  lid  to  the  funnel  collar  in  the  other 
is  not  necessary.  The  respective  dimensions  must  of  course  be  adapted 
by  each  maker  to  his  particular  purpose.  To  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat  as  much  as  possible,  the  sterilizer  is  covered  or  bound  in  the  usual 
manner  with  asbestos  (g). 

Another  piee^  of  apparatus,  which  may  be  called  an  "incubating 
cage,"  Fig.  F,  was  also  devised  which  in  many  resi)ects  materially 
facilitates  work.  The  cages  in  which  culture  tubes  are  usually  placed 
when  transferred  to  the  incubator  are  the  well-known  wire  cages,  hold- 
ing some  twenty  or  thirty  tubes.    This  entails  a  great  inconvenience 
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when  many  cultures  are  in  consideration,  since  neither  the  labels  on 
the  tube^  nor  the  nature  of  the  growth  can  be  readily  seen  without 
taking  out  each  individual  tube.  This  difliculty  is  overcome  in  the 
new  cage,  the  frame  of  which  consists  of  wooden  strips  three-eighths 
or  one-half  inch  thick,  and  about  1^  inches  wide.  The  two  upright 
ends  (a,  a)  should  be  about  4  inches  high,  with  grooves  (6,  b)  cut  along 
each  side  into  which  a  plate  of  glass,  c,  can  be  slipped.  The  two  up- 
rights are  dovetailed  into  the  horizontal  piece  (d)y  pegged  and  firmly 
glued.  This  done,  the  two  plates  of  glass  are  inserted,  the  bottom 
covered  with  cotton  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  tubes  placed 
in  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  doing  so  the  slanting  surface  of  solid 
media  should  be  turned  to  the  outside  and  the  label  placed  on  the  same 
side.  In  this  way  no  difliculty  is  experienced  in  speedily  finding  any 
tube  desired  and  watching  from  the  outside  what  progress  any  grow  th 
may  be  making.  The  cage  should  be  wide  enough  to  receive  two  rows 
of  tubes,  as  then  there  is  less  danger  of  its  falling  over  so  easily.  They 
can  be  maile  any  desired  length,  and  the  uprights  to  any  height  de 
niauded  for  the  best  tubes  in  use.  ^ 

OBSBEVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

June  11  a  Boll  Worm  was  i>laced  in  a  cage  to  rear  in  confinement. 
It  fed  until  June  13,  when  it  entered  tlie  earth  for  pupation,  but  (Heii 
in  the  attempt,  June  15.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  began  to  decay 
and  then  darken.  At  the  decaying  portion  a  cut  was  made  dorsally 
with  the  proper  precautions,  and  a  brownish  golden-colored  liqui<l  is- 
sued. A  drop  of  this  was  transferred  to  a  tube  of  broth  and  a  liiiuid 
culture  made.  From  this  in  the  usual  manner  pure  cultures  were  ob- 
tained on  solid  media.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body  did  not  de 
compose  so  rapidly,  and  though  rather  spongy,  retained  its  natural 
color  for  some  time.  As  the  rotting  proceeded,  the  color  changed  to  a 
brownish  or  darker  color. 

The  germ  which  probably  caused  death  changes  beef  broth  to  a  de- 
cided white  turbidity,  with  scant  white  deposit  at  first.  As  the  growth 
advances  the  deposit  becomes  more  abundant  and  the  liquid  begins 
turning  greenish.  Finally,  the  broth  clears  and  is  a  beautiful  deep 
green,  with  plenty  of  white  sediment  at  the  bottom.  On  agar  agar 
the  growth  is  very  thin  and  scant,  beginning  by  numerous  smalf,  ir- 
regularly roundish,  almost  colorless  colonies.  They  gradually  spread 
a  little,  and  if  numerous  enough  form  a  thin,  rather  granular  appear- 
ing white  film.  The  first  pure  cultures  on  solid  agar  media  give  the 
medium  a  faint,  greenish  tinge,  but  this  power  seems  gradually  to 
weaken  with  subsequent  cultures.  The  germ  was  found  to  be  quite 
sensitive  to  artificial  cultivation,  and  doubtless  loses  much  of  its  ongi- 
nal  power  by  such  a  process.  In  some  respects  the  growths  upon  agar- 
agar  and  beef  broth  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  cabbage- worm 
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(Pieris  rapw)  disease,  but  a  microscopic  examination  shows  tbe  former 
to  be  a  rather  small  bacillus. 

A  similar  observation  was  made  June  19,  when  one  of  a  lot  of  Boll 
Worms  kept  in  a  breeding  cage  for  life-history  purposes  was  found 
dead.  A  bacteriological  study  was  made.  The  alimentary  canal  seemed 
to  be  the  only  portion 'of  the  body  containing  much  liquefied  matter, 
the  fatty  portions  being  rather  slow  to  decay.  Pressure  of  the  decay- 
ing anterior  third  of  the  body  forced  out  a  drop  of  a  rather  golden- 
colored  liquid,  from  which  a  broth  culture  was  made.  At  the  same  time 
a  pro-leg  was  snipped  off  with  sterilized  scissors,  a  platinum  needle  in- 
serted so  as  to  miss  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  second  tube  of  broth 
inoculated.  From  each  pure  cultures  upon  agar-agar  were  isolated. 
In  the  beef  broth  the  changes  were  the  same  as  just  described  in  the 
preceding  study.  Upon  agar-agar  a  more  profuse  and  vigorous  growth 
was  obtained,  which  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tubes  ha<l  been 
more  recently  prepared  and  were  not  so  dry  as  in  tbe  first  study.  The 
film  was  smooth  and  white,  with  margins  entire  though  irregular  in 
some  portions. 

This  affection  of  Boll  Worms  is  not  very  prevalent,  though  occasion- 
ally one  is  found  in  ears  of  corn  dead  or  dying.  From  these  in  most 
cases  the  germ  just  considered  can  be  isolated  by  the  usual  pure  cul- 
ture methods.  When  affected,  the  larvae  seem  to  lose  their  appetites, 
cease  feeding,  become  rather  sluggish,  and  appear  somewhat  disturbed. 
The  color  of  the  skin  remains  either  partly  or  entirely  normal,  occa- 
sionally even  for  a  time  after  death.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  decaying  and  becoming  watery,  more  especially 
along  the  alimentary  tract.  This  condition  at  last  imparts  a  grayish- 
brown  or  rose-tinted  color  to  the  body. 

Both  cultures  of  this  boll-worm  bacillus  were  made  from  the  pure 
ones  on  agar,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  eighteen  days,  when  they  were 
used  in  experiments  1,  2,  and  3,  which  follow. 

Experiment  1, 

July  8  {5:30  p,  m). — ^The  kusks  of  an  ear  of  com  were  torn  aside  and  the  silks  and 
grains  for  a  considerable  space  were  well  washed  with  the  broth  cnlture  of  the  ba- 
cillus. One  nearly  grown  Boll  Worm  and  one  half  grown,  were  placed  within  the 
husks,  after  which  these  were  well  closed  down  upon  the  ear.  The  ear  was  kept  in 
a  pot  prepared  as  heretofore  explained. 

The  following  day  both  larvw  had  fed  freely  upon  grains  of  com  which  had  been 
drenched  with  the  broth  culture.  No  unfavorable  symptoms.  The  second  day  the 
large  worm  had  left  the  ear  and  entered  the  earth  for  pupation.  The  small  one  was 
still  feeding  but  showed  no  unhealthy  symptoms.  The  third  day  the  young  larva 
molted.  After  this  it  continued  to  feed  in  the  ear,  pupating  there  and  completing 
its  transformations  by  issuing  as  a  moth  July  27.  The  first  pupa  had  hatched  a  few 
days  earlier. 

Experiment  2. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  four  cabbage  worms  (Pieris  rapw)  were  fed  npon 
a  cabbage  leaf  which  had  previously  been  well  drenched  with  a  portion  of  the  broth 
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caltnre  ased  in  experiment  1.  One  of  the  larvse  was  almoet  grown,  one  about  half 
grown,  and  the  others  jonnger. 

The  following  day,  Jaly  9,  the  drenched  leaf  had  heen  almost  entirely  eaten  np. 
They  were  left  to  feed  npon  the  remains  until  the  second  day,  when  a  fresh  leaf  wai 
placed  in. 

Up  to  Jnly  14  no  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  in  any  of  the  lame,  and  on  that 
day  the  last  two  pupated.  July  15  the  two  oldest  pnpsB  died.  One  of  those  hud 
beed  noted  as  turning  darker  the  previous  day  as  if  beginning  to  rot.  To-day  its 
wing-oovers  and  head  are  entirely  black,  while  the  abdomen  practically  retuns  the 
normal  color.  The  other  dead  pupa  is  entirely  of  a  uniform  dusky  color.  The  two 
living  pups  were  lying  just  alongside  the  two  dead  ones,  and  were  thoron^hly  ex- 
posed to  infection,  if  any.  Both,  however^  hatched,  one  on  July  18,  the  other 
July  23. 

July  8, — The  culture  liquid  used  was  the  same  as  in  experiments  1  and  2.  A  small 
cabbage  leaf  was  drenched  and  four  Pieris  raped  larvfe  placed  to  feed.  Two  of  them 
were  nearly  grown,  the  others  about  half  grown.  By  July  10  the  leaf  had  been  en- 
tirely oaten,  but  no  symptoms  of  disease  were  noted.  Fresh  leaves  were  placed  in 
July  13.  Jnly  15  two  pnpse  were  found,  one  being  imperfectly  formed.  The  two 
remaining  larv»  fed  freely,  but  did  not  seem  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  usual.  At  times 
their  skin  seems  to  be  somewhat  puckered  and  appears  rather  dnsky.  Jnly  16  the 
ill-formed  pupa  is  dead.  July  18  the  last  larvsB  pupated.  July  27,  without  any 
apparent  outward  changes  to  forewarn  such  a  result,  it  was  found  that  all  the  paps 
had  died.  About  the  time  of  death,  or  soon  after,  the  color  becomes  slightly  brown-* 
ish  or  dusky.  The  special  attention  due  this  experiment  was  frequently  intermpted 
and  fresh  food  was  not  provided  the  larvte  as  often,  perhaps,  as  was  oondacive  to 
their  beet  development.  This  may  have  induced  them  to  attempt  pupation  rather 
prematurely,  or  have  weakened  them  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  oope  with  the  germ. 

Cheoks  on  experiments  2  and  3, 

The  larvsB  in  experiment  1  having  completed  their  transformations  without  diffi- 
culty, a  consideration  of  its  check  will  not  be  necessary.  For  experiments  2  and  3 
a  number  of  Pierie  rapes  larvsB  were  placed  upon  cabbage  leaves  in  a  separate  jar  to 
act  as  a  check. 

July  9  the  following  was  the  condition  of  the  larv8B  in  the  check :  1  pupated,  3 
pupating,  4  grown,  1  half  grown,  and  3  younger.  Up  to  July  16  the  younger  larvs 
had  kept  on  feeding  perfectly,  and  succeeded  in  maturing  and  pupating.  Two 
adults  issued  on  this  day,  and  one  pupa,  which  had  been  iigured  a  few  days  before, 
was  dead.  July  17, 8  pupse  remained.  Two  had  become  darker  in  color,  as  if  begin- 
ning to  decay  internally.  Later  these  2  were  found  to  be  certainly  dead,  the  one 
having  turned  quite  blackish,  the  other  more  brownish  gray.    The  other  6  hatched. 

One  of  the  dead  pup»  of  experiment  3  was  taken  for  further  study.  The  contents 
were  a  blackish  liquid  mass,  from  which  a  drop  was  taken  with  which  to  inoculate 
a  tube  of  broth.  From  this  other  liquid  cultures  were  made,  and  fh>m  these  pure 
cultures  upon  agar-agar  were  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process.  One  of  the  dead 
pupaB  was  taken  from  the  check  for  a  similar  study.  Its  contents  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  of  the  one  just  noted.  In  the  same  manner  liquid  cultures,  and  from  these 
pure  cultures  upon  agar-agar  were  obtained.  A  careful  comparative  study  proved 
that  the  pure  cultures  obtained  from  the  two  pup»  were  identical,  and  amicroscopie 
study  developed  the  fact  that  both  were  cultures  of  the  Micrococcus  of  the  cabbage- 
worm  disease.  Accordingly  the  pnp»  in  experiments  2  and  8  did  not  come  to  their 
deaths  solely  through  the  agency  of  the  boll- worm  disease,  though  the  greater  per 
cent  of  deaths  in  the  experiments,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  check,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  latter  germ  contributed  in  some  manner  to  this  end 
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Some  dlBeased  cabbage  worms  were  received  October  4  from  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette, 
Ames,  Iowa.  From  one  of  these  larvfis  a  pure  culture  of  the  Pietis  rapa  micrococcus 
was  obtained.  In  this  coudition  it  was  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  state  during  the 
-winter  by  ft«quent  transfers  to  fresh  media.  In  this  manner  the  germ  had  been 
transferred  eleven  times,  nine  times  on  agar-agar  and  the  last  two  in  beef  broth. 
The  eleventh  culture  was  used  in  the  experiments  August  20,  after  having  had  about 
ten  months  of  artificial  cultivation.  The  culture  was  two  days  old  when  used  iu 
experiment  4. 

Experiment  4» 

August  20, — The  culture  liquid  just  spoken  of  was  applied  as  follows :  Two  small 
bolls  with  involucres  were  well  drenched  in  the  liquid  and  two  half-grown  Heliothis 
larv»  were  placed  on  them.  The  larvse  began  sipping  of  the  liquid,  which  insured 
their  infection  if  possible.  A  small  round  cavity  had  been  cut  into  the  bolls  and  tilled 
with  the  culture  liquid.  The  worms  decided  to  enter  the  bolls  at  these  injured 
points,  again  exposing  themselves  to  infection.  Both  continued  healthy  and  fed 
freely,  so  much  so  that  one  fell  a  victim  to  the  other  through  cannibalism.  The 
survivor  continued  healthy  to  the  last,  pupated,  and  hatched  later  as  a  robust,  active 
moth. 

In  isolating  the  cabbage- worm  micrococcus  f^om  the  diseased  larvsB  received  from 
Profs.  Osborn  and  Gillette,  two  other  germs  were  isolated.  On  agar  media  the  one 
produces  a  yellow  growth,  the  other  a  beautiful  pink  one.  In  all  the  previous  and 
subsequent  studies  the  germ  producing  the  pink  growth  was  almost  constantly  ob- 
tained from  diseased  cabbage  worms.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  give  it 
a  trial  upon  the  Boll  Worm.  A  broth  culture  was  made  and  allowed  to  grow  for 
two  days,  when  it  was  applied  as  detailed  in  experiment  5.  The  germ  had  been 
carried  over  winter  by  artificial  cultivations  for  a  period  of  eight  months  and  was  the 
tenth  pure  culture. 

On  agar-agar  the  growth  may  be  described  as  follows :  At  first  small  elevated  round 
colonies  having  a  translucent  whitish  appearance.  The«e  gradually  spread  and  fuse, 
forming  a  continuous  white  growth.  If  it  continues  growing  from  the  margins, 
these  may  be  finely  fringed,  slightly  branching  or  corrugated.  As  the  growth  be- 
comes thick,  the  surface  becomes  very  much  wrinkled  or  ridged.  At  this  stage,  and 
often  earlier,  the  growth  begins  turning  to  a  pinkish  color,  finally  becoming  distinctly 
pink.  The  pink  color  appears  in  smooth  growths  or  isolated  colonies,  as  well, 
seemingly,  developing  as  the  germ  ceases  its  most  vigorous  growth.  The  wrinkled 
scum  seems  rather  to  be  evidence  of  a  vigorous  culture  and  the  result  of  a  very  pro- 
fuse growth. 

Experiment  5, 

August  15, — ^Tbe  husks  of  an  ear  of  com  were  torn  away  just  enough  to  expose  the 
silks  and  grains  of  corn.  The  culture  liquid  was  then  poured  on  the  tip  of  the  ear 
and  allowed  to  soak  iu  through  the  silkH  and  run  down  the  length  of  the  ear.  One 
large  Boll  Worm  and  one  half  grown  were  iu  the  ear.  Tlie  liquid  came  into  contact 
with  both,  and  each  was  seen  to  sip  of  it.  The  following  day  the  larvas  had  eaten 
plentifully  of  the  corn,  including  most  of  the  grains  which  had  been  drenched  with 
the  charged  liquid.  Both  larvse  continued  to  feed,  the  larger  one  pupating  and 
hatching  later.  The  smaller  one  fed  for  a  time  longer,  during  which  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  appeared,  but  finally  made  good  its  escape  from  the  pot  while  searching 
for  a  more  desirable  place  to  pupate. 

The  disease  of  Pieris  rapee  is  found  occasionally  in  most  portions  of 
Lonisiana,  but  it  is  not  of  a  virulent  form  in  most  cases,  not  causing 
death  until  the  pupal  stage  is  reached.  June  8  two  dead  pupsB  of  this 
species  were  found  upon  cabbage  plants  in  the  field.    A  careful  study 
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proved  tbat  they  were  not  parasitized,  and  had  not  been  injured.  Pure 
cuitui'es  on  solid  media  were  isolated  from  the  germs  found  in  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  pupal  skins.  One  of  tliese  germs  proved  to  be 
the  cabbage- worm  micrococcus.  In  most  portions  of  the  South  the  dis- 
ease aflfects  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  larvae,  and  as  it  is  usaally 
fully  developed  only  in  the  pupal  form,  the  contagion  among  cabbage- 
worms  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  DISEASE  OF  PLUSIA  BBASSIO^. 

The  first  symptoms  begin  to  appear  about  the  region  of  the  two  white 
lateral  patchesjust  below  the  median  line  and  over  the  first  pair  of  pro- 
legs.  The  patches  look  like  whitish,  cheese-like  fatty  bodies  under  the 
skin.  Prom  these  the  pale  cream  color  of  the  body  begins  and  spreads, 
the  skin  gradually  becoming  entirely  of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  The  i>os- 
terior  portion  of  the  body  shows  these  symptoms  first,  the  anterior  i>or- 
tion  remaining  quite  natural  in  color  until  about  the  time  of  death.  No 
fluids  api^ear  to  issue  from  the  mouth  or  vent  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  When  well  affected  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  larva 
ceases  feeding,  dying  soon  afterward.  The  entire  body  deliquesces  verj- 
rapidly  after  death,  producing  a  blackish,  semifluid  mass  suspeude<l 
in  a  bag  of  grayish  skin,  which  finally  bursts  and  allows  its  contents  to 
escape. 

September  4,  some  living  Plusia  larvae  were  fofind  on  a  cabbage  leaf 
near  a  dciwl  Plusia  larva,  which  was  already  black  and  entirely  de- 
liquesced. 

Two  Plusia  larvae  and  two  of  Pieris  from  the  same  plant  were  placed 
together  in  a  collecting  box,  and  later  placed  in  the  same  breeding  cajje 
to  rear.  By  September  7  the  Plusia  larvae  had  died  and  deliquesced. 
The  Pieris  larvae  had  certainly  come  in  contiict  with  the  sick  Plusia 
while  crawling  about  and  feeding  upon  the  same  cabbage  leaves,  and 
had  thus  been  thoroughly  exposed  to  infection.  Both  larvae,  however, 
completed  their  transformations,  and  the  butterflies  showed  no  unfa- 
vorable symptoms.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  greater 
number  of  larva?  of  each  species  with  exjictly  the  same  results. 

From  this  it  becx)me8  evident  that  the  Plusia  disease  could  not  be 
very  contagious  so  far  as  Pieris  rapwwas  concerned;  at  the  same 
time  the  disease  acts  very  de(?idedly  and  rapidly  among  Plusia  larvce. 
They  often  begin  turning  pale  cream-eolored,  then  yellowish,  dying, 
and  the  body  deliquescing,  all  within  thirty  to  forty  hours.  Tbis 
appHes  to  nearly  grown  larva?.  Those  less  than  half  grown  succumb 
in  half  that  time. 

In  the  usual  manner  pure  cultures  were  obtained  from  the  dead  and 
deliquescing  larvae.  Three  distinct  germs,  two  of  which  were  found 
almost  constiiutly  in  the  several  specimens  from  which  cultures  were 
niade,  were  isolated  by  the  usual  process.  On  agar-agar  one  of  these 
germs  produces,  at  the  beginning,  numerous  small,  white  roundish 
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colonies,  which  gradually  si)read  atulform  a  thiu,  white  granular  film, 
margins  wavy  or  sometimes  slightly  corrugated.  The  growth  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  liquefy  at  a  certain  period  of  its  development.  The 
second  produces  a  pink  growth,  such  as  has  been  noted  and  described 
in  considering  experiment  5.  The  third  is  a  profuse  beautiful  yellow 
growth,  beginning  at  first  by  dense,  thick  round  colonies,  rather  whitish 
at  first,  but  soon  turning  yellow.  When  ftised  and  the  growth  pretty 
nearly  completed  it  is  nearly  always  quite  thick  and  deep  yellow,  with 
margins  entire  or  wavy.  The  first  and  thifd  of  these  are  the  ones 
which  seem  to  be  constantly  associated  with  the  disease.  The  one 
producing  the  thin,  white  film  is  the  one  which  is  parasitic,  or  at  least 
partifilly  so,  in  its  relations  to  IHusia  brassicw. 

Pure  cultures  of  this  germ  were  also  received  June  3  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Neal,  Lake  City,  Fla.  Upon  unsealing  the  tubes  a  small  amount  of 
gas  escaped  with  a  fizz,  accompanied  by  a  smell  reminding  one  of 
rotten  eggs.  Fresh  agar  cultures  were  made,  and  from  these,  liquid 
cultures  were  prepared  for  use  in  experiments  G  and  7.  The  culture 
liquid  used  in  these  experiments  was  eighteen  days  old. 

Experiment  6. 

June  f7. — A  cabbage  leaf  was  drenched  with  the  charged  Uquid,  and  four  Pieris 
larva)  placetl  ou  to  feed.  The  day  foUowing  all  were  feeding  briskly.  Two  days 
later  the  leaf  bad  all  been  eaten  and  fresb  food  was  placed  in.  No  indications  of 
disease  three  days  afterward.  Later  three  larvse  papated,  one  of  wbicb  was  acciden- 
tally injured  and  died.  The  fourth  larva  died,  but  did  not  rot  or  turn  dark.  It  dried 
up  gradually,  which  indicated  that  the  pot  had  been  too  strongly  disinfecteil  and 
that  the  larva  bad  been  poisoned  from  crawling  about  its  walls.  No  cultures  were 
subsequently  obtained  f^oni  it.    The  two  living  pupse  batched  in  due  time. 

Experimeni  7, 

June  S7. — ^Two  boUs  were  prepared  as  described  in  experiment  4,  but  using  the 
same  culture  liquid  desij>^natcd  for  experiment  6,  namely,  the  Plusia  disease  germ. 
Two  Boll  Worms  were  placed  ou,  and  each  was  subsequently  observed  sipping  of 
the  liquid.  One  of  the  larvee  was  full  grown,  and  had  shortened  some,  preparatory 
to  pupation;  the  other  was  also  about  full  grown,  but  fed  until  mature.  Both  sub- 
sequently entered  the  earth  and  completed  their  transformation  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Chec^ks  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments  recorded,  and  many 
others  were  careftilly  continued.  Since  no  results  were  obtained  from 
tlic  experiments  requiring  it,  the  consideration  of  the  checking  will,  in 
this  rei>ort,  be  superfluims,  save  to  remark  that  disease  did  not  appear 
ill  them  in  any  instance,  except  exi)eriments  2  and  3,  which  have  already 
been  included. 

DISCUSSION  OP  THE  RESULTS. 

From  the  beginning  c/)mplicating  conditions  were  discovered.  The 
most  important  one  was  that  the  species  in  question  {Helioihis  armigei^) 
was  subject  to  a  disease  which  was  probably  as  prevalent  as  the  nature 
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of  the  case  permitted.  Great  results  had  been  anticipated  by  some 
from  an  introduction  of  the  disease  of  the  Cabbage  Worm  {Pieris  rapes) 
as  a  remedy  for  destroying  the  Cotton  Catterpillars  {Aletia  xylina)  or 
the  Boll  Worm.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  this  disease 
had  already  been  introduced  with  its  host  through  the  natural  dissemi- 
nation of  the*  disease  from  the  locality  of  its  first  appearance.  The 
third  complication  arose  when  it  was  observed  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  larvsB  of  Plusia  brassiew,  a  very  common  cabbage  insect  in  the 
South,  were  dying  of  disease.  The  importance  and  relation  of  these 
three  conditions  to  each  other  will  be  better  appreciated  by  bacteriol- 
ogists when  it  is  explained  that  the  system  of  small  negro  teuaDtry, 
which  is  customary  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  district,  resalts 
in  numerous  small  garden  patches  along  the  edges  of,  and  often  withiD, 
the  centers  of  the  fields.  The  one  vegetable  which  can  safely  be  pre- 
dicted to  be  present  in  nearly  all  of  them  is  cabbage.  These  plants 
were  always  infested  with  either  Pieris  rapce  or  Plusia  brassiccBj  or 
both,  and  concerning  both  it  was  known  that  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  Boll  Worm  and  Cotton  Catterpillar  were  therefore  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
studies  for  the  artificial  infection  of  the  Boll  Worm,  the  following 
sources  of  error  required  elimination:  First,  infection  through  its  own 
peculiar  germ ;  second,  through  that  of  Pieris  rapaSj  and,  third,  through 
that  of  Plusia  brassiece.  This  could  be  best  guarded  against  by  deter- 
mining, as  much  as  possible,  the  relation  of  the  three  germs  to  the  three 
insects  involved.  Before  these  points  are  discussed,  it  is  advisable  to 
dwell  upon  some  other  conditions  of  environment  which  will  contribute 
to  abetter  interpretation  later. 

It  is  asked,  why  does  not  the  disease  of  the  Boll  Worm  itself  spread 
more  freely!  The  diseased  Boll  Worms,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
found  in  ears  of  corn.  Here,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report,  a  struggle  for  food,  due  to  crowded  conditions,  may  and  often 
does  occur.  This  compels  more  or  less  traveling  in  search  of  suitable 
quarters.  This  in  turn  increases  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  unfovorable 
conditions,  including  the  attack  by  parasites  and  natural  enemies,  as 
well  as  disease.  Further,  having  probably  fought  for  its  freedom^  the 
larva  is  forced  to  change  at  a  time  when  it  is  weak  and  least  fit  to  resist 
such  conditions.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  the  Boll  Worm  some- 
times falls  a  victim  to  disease,  usually,  however,  getting  under  the 
cover  of  another  eai*  before  dying,  thereby  lessening  the  chances  for  its 
infecting  others  of  its  own  species.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  trap-corn 
method  recommended  in  another  portion  of  this  report  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor,  in  that  for  this  species  it  furnishes  those  conditions 
which  are  lavorable  ibr  the  greatest  propagation  of  disease. 

When  the  Boll  Worm  infests  cotton,  the  chances  for  infection  are  even 
more  diminished,  in  that  each  individual  becomes  a  hermit  in  addition 
to  feeding  on  the  inside  of  the  cotton  boll.    Upon  cotton  they  seldom 
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come  in  contact  with  eacb  otber.  and  then  for  a  brief  time  only.    There- 
fore, should  a  Boll  Worm  become  diseased  upon  either  corn  or  cotton, 
tbe  natural  conditions  and  habits  of  the  past  are  such  that  the  chances 
for  infecting  other  individuals  through  it  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  also  explains  the  failure  of  the  disease  of  Pieris  rapte  and  Plmia 
bra^sicw  to  attack  the  Boll  Worm,  and  spreading  to  it  through  the  nat- 
ural processes  of  infection  and  dissemination.    On  this  point,  however, 
another  consideration  must  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Pim^is  rapce.    From 
the  observations  already  recorded  for  this  disease,  it  is  found  that, 
though  present,  it  developed  rather  tardily  in  its  host  under  the  pre- 
vailing conditions.    In  addition,  it  appears  to  be  less  virulent  and  ap- 
parently has  less  power  of  contagion,  since  it  does  not  seem  to  infest 
others  of  its  own  species  so  readily  as  in  more  northern  districts,  such 
as  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.    This  seems  to  be  due  mostly  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  climatic  ex)nditions,  the  atmosphere  being  drier,  much  higher 
in  temperature,  and  the  hot  summer  season  much  more  protracted  in  the 
South.    The  well-known  devitalizing  effect  of  hot,  scorching  sun-light 
under  high  temperatures  upon  many  bacteriological  organisms  seems 
therefore  to  explain  the  lesser  virulence  of  this  germ  in  the  locality 
where  the  investigation  was  prosecuted.    Accordingly,  the  Pieris  dis- 
ease is  unpromising  at  present  as  an  agent  in  destroying  the  Boll  Worm 
in  that  section.    The  germ  is  doubtless  becoming  more  acclimated  and 
adapting  itself  to  prevailing  conditions,  so  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
become  more  efficient  in  that  region  in  the  Aiture. 

For  the  Plusia  disease,  however,  the  high  temperature  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  factor,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer's  information  goes,  is  less 
virulent  in  the  cooler  or  northern  districts. 

Experiment  1,  in  which  a  pure  culture  of  the  boll-worm  germ  obtained 
by  artificial  culture  methods  was  fed  to  healthy  Boll  Worms,  failed 
again  to  produce  the  disease.  The  same  germ  was  fed  to  larvie  ot 
Pieris  rapce  as  detailed  in  experiments  2  and  3.  In  experiment  2,  50 
per  cent  died.  In  experiment  3,  all  died.  Subsequent  studies  of  the 
dead  pupse  in  these  two  experiments,  as  also  the  records  of  the  checks 
upon  them,  together  with  microscopic  examinations,  proved  that  death 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  boll- worm  germ  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. On  the  contrary,  death  seems  to  have  been  due  to  their  own 
specific  germs,  as  noted  in  the  experiment.  Reversing  the  trial,  the 
germ  of  Pieris  was  used  in  experiment  4,  and  fed  to  the  Boll  Worms 
without  producing  disease.  The  Plusia  genu  was  then  fed  to  Pieris 
larvse  as  in  experiment  6,  and  to  Boll  Worms  as  in  experiment  7,  with- 
out bringing  about  diseased  conditions.  Furthermore,  Pieris  larvsB, 
feeding  upon  the  same  plants  and  leaves  along  with  diseased  Plusias, 
did  so  witU  perfect  immunity. 

What  does  it  all  mean!  It  is  unsafe  to  hazard  any  positive  state- 
ments and  the  discussion  must  be  understood  as  being  provisional. 
Granting  that  the  germs  in  question  are  truly  parasitic  upon  their  re- 
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spcctive  hosts,  the  first  iiuportant  fact  indicated  is  that  they  are  em 
phatically  s|>ecitic  as  to  the  couditions  required  for  their  developuieiit. 
If  this  be  so,  the  great  differences  in  the  life  constitution  and  food  of 
the  three  species  of  larvie  under  consideration  would  at  once  render 
mutual  intercommunication  of  their  respective  diseases  impossible. 
The  theory  held  by  some  that  a  parasitic  germ  is  readily  transmissible 
from  one  species  to  another  with  power  to  produce  disease,  must  be 
dismissed.  Experience  has  shown  that  producing  disease  by  artificial 
means  in  one  s]>ecies  furnishes  no  guarantee  that  the  same  germ  can 
in  like  manner  be  used  to  produce  disease  in  a  nearly-related  si>ecies 
and  certainly  not  for  those  of  distant  relations.  Actual  experiment 
may  prove  it  to  be  possible,  which  should  therefore  be  done  before  any 
assertions  are  justifiable. 

The  behavior  of  the  germs  in  question,  under  the  artificial  culture 
conditions  recx)rded  in  the  experiments,  indicates  that  they  are  faculta- 
tive rather  than  true  parasites.    This  means  that  the  germs  can  and  do 
under  certain  conditions,  develop  as  parasitic  organisms,  but  under 
unfavorable  conditions  can  undergo  their  development  in  other  than 
living  matter  and  thus  tend  toward  saprophytism.    Accordingly  they 
may  gradually  adapt  themselves  to  being  more  saprophytic  or  more  par- 
asitic, whichever  the  prevailing  environment  may  favor.    This  is  quite 
certainly  the  nature  of  these  organisms  in  relation  to  species  of  insects 
other  than  the  one  which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  natural 
host.    Therefore  the  apparently  negative  results  shown  in  the  experi- 
ments are  negative  only  as  concerns  the  utility  of  the  germ  when  used 
in  the  facultative  condition  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of 
procedure.    The  germs  being  facultative  in  their  nature,  cultivations 
on  artificial  culture-media  begin  at  once  to  weaken  their  power  to  pro- 
duce disease.    When  a  facultative  organism,  therefore,  is.  used  in  the 
usual  manner  to  produce  artificial  infection,  failure  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  consider  the  results  as  having 
any  direct  bearing  uiK)n  the  practicability  of  parasitic  organisms  as 
remedial  agents.    The  only  interpretation  which  should  be  given  the 
results  recorded  in  the  preceding  experiments  is  that  to  the  insect  in 
question  {Heliothis  armiger)  tlie  germs  cultivated  and  experimented 
with,  bear  only  a  facultative  relation.  This  fact  suggests  the  abandon- 
ment, as  a  primary  method,  of  the  generally  accepted  one  for  experi- 
menting with  germs  in  the  attainment  of  practical  economic  results. 
This  consists  in  the  simple  isolation  of  an  organism  as  a  pure  culture, 
feeding  it  to  a  given  insect,  and  i)assing  final  judgment  according  to 
the  results  which  follow.    It  further  suggests  that  before  the  questiou 
of  artificial  infection  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  the  germ  used,  whether 
really  parasitic  or  only  a  facultative  parasite,  must  first  be  studied  in  all 
its  relations  to  environments  which  allow  the  organism  to  produce  dis- 
ease.   This  done,  the  next  step  will  be  to  determine  how  best  to  ecu- 
trol  those  conditions  by  artificial  means,  either  in  relation  to  the  host 
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itself  or  for  fixing  upon  tlie  microbe  a  greater  power  for  infection  or  a 
cooi>erati<>ii  of  both  upon  tlie  same  basis.  Either  cause  would  result 
in  attaining  the  greatest  infecticm. 

In  preparing  pure  cultures  the  records  show  that  iu  the  process  of 
isolating  the  desired  germs  from  the  dying  host,  at  least  one  and  some- 
times two  additional  welldeftned  germs  were  obtained,  which  were 
either  associated  or  coincident  with  the  disease.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  iuii>ortant  study  to  determine  what  are  the  relations  of  these  germs 
to  each  other,  eitlier  preceding  or  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Primarily  the  results  of  the  observations  and  experiments  develop 
the  following  facts: 

(1)  That  the  germs  experimented  with  are  only  faeultative  in  their 
relation  to  the  Boll  Worm. 

(2)  That,  as  such,  iu  the  manner  cultivated  and  in  the  condition 
applied,  they  fail  to  ju'oduce  results  which  are  of  primary  economic 
iiuiM>rtaii<*e. 

(.*5)  That  such  failure  has  no  primary  bearing  upon  the  availability  of 
strictly  parasitic  organisms  to  assist  in  producing  infection  by  artificial 
methods  and  obtaining  pra(;tical  economic  results. 

Secondarily  they  rather  definitely  suggest  the  following  general  prop- 
ositions : 

(1)  The  importance  of  giving  the  most  exhaustive  study  to  ascertain 
wlmt  environments,  as  to  both  the  insect  and  the  germ,  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  infection  and  development  of  disease  among  in- 
sects. 

(2)  The  importance  of  first  determining  the  biological  character  of 
the  organism,  i.  e.,  whether  truly  parasitic  or  only  facultatively  so. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  first  and  second  specifies  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  further  method  of  procedure,  and  the  basis  of  experimenta- 
tion. 

(4)  The  importance  of  the  three  preceding  considerations  demon- 
strates the  folly  of  attempting  to  obtain  practical  results  by  pure  culti- 
vations and  artificial  disseminations,  purely  as  such. 

(5)  That  making  the  attainment  of  jmictical  results  the  primary  ba- 
sis of  such  investigations  is  a  mistake,  and  an  obstacle  to  real  progress 
iu  their  final  attainment.    This  suggests  that — 

(6)  The  biological  and  physiologi<'al  properties  of  the  germs,  together 
with  their  environments,  sliould  first  be  studied  and  determined  upon 
a  purely  scientific  basis,  without  regard  primarily  to  the  attainment  of 
practical  results. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agbiculturb, 
^  Division  op  Entomology, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  March  25^  1893. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  publication  Bulletin  "No,  30  of 
this  Division.    It  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  pa-st  year  (1892),  a  summary  of  which  has  been  included  in 
my  annual  report. 
Kespectfully, 

0.  V.  Riley, 

Entomologist 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORTS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION. 


DTTRODUOTIOlif. 

The  present  bulletin  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  annual  reports 
of  the  field  agents  of  the  Division,  Bulletins  22,  23,  and  26  of  this  Divi- 
sion comprising  those  for  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  respectively. 

Mr.  Koebele's  continued  absence  in  Australia  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  other  duties  connected  with  the  closing  up  of  his  last 
Australian  mission,  have  occupied  his  time  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
regular  report  from  him  is  included. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Division,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Webster,  in  Ohio,  and  the  apicultural  agent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Larrabee, 
in  Michigan,  were  suspended  from  duty  July  1, 1892.  The  former  was 
immediately  appointed  entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  has  made  no  report  upon  his  operations  as  agent  of 
the  Division  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Larrabee,  however,  has  sent  in  a  somewhat  full  report  upon  the 
experimental  work  in  apiculture,  which  is  published  herewith,  and  which 
will  be  found  of  interest  to  apiarists.  Accounts  of  his  exi>eriments  upon 
the  important  questions  of  cross-breeding,  temi>orary  removal  of  the 
queen  to  prevent  swarming,  the  amount  of  honey  consumed  by  bees  in 
secreting  one  pound  of  wax,  the  cultivation  of  honey  plants,  and  others, 
are  included. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Goquillett,  agent  at  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  reports  in  ftdl 
upon  his  experiment's  with  the  beneficial  insects  received  from  Mr. 
Koebele  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  giving  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  difierent  states  of  the  species  brought  over.  He  also  treats  of 
a  span-worm  (Boarmia  plumigeraria  Hulst),  which  has  lately  proved 
very  injurious  to  Walnut  in  parts  of  California,  and  closes  with  some 
account  of  experiments  against  the  Oodling  Moth  and  a  few  other 
insects  which  have  been  injurious  to  fruit  trees  in  California  during 
the  year. 

The  Nebraska  agent,  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  reports  upon  the  outlook 
for  destructive  locusts,  but  devotes  the  main  part  of  his  report  to  a 
consideration  of  certain  sugar-beet  insects,  closing  with  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  miscellaneous  injurious  insects  of  the  season. 
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The  Iowa  agent,  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  gives  a  general  summary  of 
the  injurious  insects  of  Iowa  for  the  season  of  1892,  reports  upon 
further  experiments  upon  grass  insects,  and  gives  an  account  of  cer- 
tain tests  made  with  the  White  Grub  fungus  of  Europe  against  onr 
American  species. 

The  Missouri  agent.  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  (who  was  also  fur- 
loughed  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  on  account  of  the  reduction 
in  the  appropriation),  gives  in  her  report  an  account  of  certain  insects 
which  have  been  prominent  in  her  vicinity  during  the  season,  bringing 
out,  notably,  an  important  point  in  the  life-history  of  the  Cabbage 
Gurculio,  and  describing  a  serious  attack  upon  Spinach  by  a  small 
leaf-beetle. 

C.  V.  B. 
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REPORT  ON  SOME  OF  THE  BENEFICIAL  AND  INJURIOUS 
INSECTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


ByD.  W.   COQUILLETT. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Novemher  S,  1S03, 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1892.  The  major  portion  of 
this  report  consists  of  an  account  of  the  beneficial  insects  sent  to  me  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  nnder  yonr  directions.  The  caring  for  these 
insects  and  the  working  out  of  the  life  history  of  the  most  important  ones  has  con- 
sumed a  large  portion  of  my  time  during  the  post  season.  The  present  indications 
are  that  the  Orous  australasias  will  prove  of  more  benefit  than  any  other  of  these 
recently  introduced  species. 

Early  in  the  season  reports  were  received  of  the  occurrence  in  destructive  numbers 
of  certain  kinds  of  caterpillars  or  span-worms,  in  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara;  and  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  visited  each 
of  these  localities,  and  spent  several  days  in  investigating  these  destructive  insects. 
The  species  causing  the  damage  in  Santa  Barbara  County  proved  to  be  a  kind  of 
span-worm  which  had  occasioned  constderablo  injury  to  the  leaves  of  English  wal- 
nut trees;  an  account  of  this  pest  is  given  in  the  following  pages.  The  principal 
depredator  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties  proved  to  be  also  a  span-worm  or 
canker-worm,  closely  resembling  the  well  known  Fall  Canker-worm  {Anisopteryx 
pometaria  Harr.),  but  as  the  moths  have  not  yet  issued  the  species  can  not  be  deter- 
mined at  present,  but  will  be  reported  upon  later. 

The  Fluted  or  Cottony-cushion  Scale  {Icerya purchaH  Mask.),  is  still  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  Vedalia  cardituilis.  Since  sending  in  my  last  annual  report  I  have,  at 
yoar  instance,  sent  colonies  of  this  useful  insect  to  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and 
Egypt,  besides  sending  a  large  number  of  colonies  to  various  parts  of  this  State. 

The  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  coming  into  more  general  use  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  at  present  known  for  the  extermination  of 
the  various  kinds  of  scale-insects.  The  sheet  fumigator,  described  in  my  letter  to 
you  of  March  18,  and  published  in  the  June  number  of  Insect  Life,  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other  kind,  being  less  expensive  and  easier  to  operate  than  those  here- 
tofore in  use.  During  the  present  season  the  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County 
instructed  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  horticultural  commissioner,  to  purchase  seventy  tents 
and  the  necessary  chemicals,  and  to  fumigate  the  infested  trees  at  cost  to  the  owners. 
The  city  of  Riverside  has  also  purchased  a  large  fumigating  outfit  with  which  to 
exterminate  any  scale-insects  that  may  be  introduced  there,  and  the  citizens  of  Ana- 
heim, in  the  ad^joining  county  of  Orange,  have  also  purchased  a  fumigating  outfit 
and  have  treated  nearly  all  of  the  infested  trees  in  that  vicinity.  From  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  I  have  received  letters  in  relation  to  this  treatment,  and 
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the  entomologist  of  the  experiment  station  in  the  former  State,  Mr.  H.  A.  Morgmn, 
recently  wrote  me  that  he  was  making  preparations  to  test  it  on  certain  kinds  of 
scale-insects  infesting  orange  trees  in  his  State. 

As  in  former  years,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  yon  for  numerous  favors,  especiallj 
in  the  matter  of  identifying  insects,  for  all  of  which  please  accept  thanks. 
Very  respectfully  yours^ 

D.  W.  COQUILLETT, 

Special  AgenL 
Dr.  C.  V.  EiLBY, 

U.  8.  EnUmologiiU 


BENEFIOIAL    INSECTS   IMPOBTED   PBOM   AUSTRALIA   AND    NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  importing  from  foreign  countries 
beneficial  insects  that  would  prey  upon  the  injurious  ones  found  in  the 
State,  and  this  sum  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  was  sent  on  this  mission, 
with  instructions  to  collect  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  beneficial  insects 
and  forward  them  to  the  writer  for  propagation  and  distribution.  A 
large  portion  of  my  time  has  been  consumed  in  caring  lor  and  working 
out  the  life  histories  of  the  insects  thus  received.  Many  of  the  species 
originally  preyed  upon  insects  not  found  in  this  State,  and  much  time 
was  spent  in  testing  them  with  the  different  kinds  of  injurious  insects 
found  here,  in  the  hope  that  they  could  be  induced  to  feed  upon  them. 
Eight  separate  consignments  were  received  at  intervals  of  four  weeks, 
between  October  30, 1891,  and  May  14, 1892.  As  tjie  majority  of  these 
were  received  during  the  rainy  season,  I  had  three  cloth  tents  erected 
over  as  many  infested  orange  trees,  the  better  to  protect  the  insects 
from  the  inclement  weather. 

The  first  consignment  Of  these  insects,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  received  on  the  30th  of  October,  1891, 
and  consisted  of  two  living  adult  specimens  of  Leia  antipodum  Muls. 
and  one  adult  and  seventy  larvae  of  Scymnus  flavihirtus  Brown.  The 
body  of  this  larva  is  black,  and  is  rather  sparsely  covered  with  very  short, 
blunt,  white  bristles;  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  several  prominent 
bristle-bearing  warts,  the  three  low  down  on  each  side  of  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  segments,  and  also  the  two  on  the  eleventh  segment, 
being  white,  the  others  blackish;  the  upper  one  on  the  eighth  and 
ninth  segments  is  smaller  than  the  others;  the  head  and  thoracic  legs 
are  dark  brown;  length  3  mm.  The  pupa  is  entirely  greenish-yellow, 
and  the  old  larval  skin  is  worked  backward  until  it  covers  only  the 
extreme  end  of  the  pupa.  In  the  same  box  with  these  larvsB  were 
leaves  infested  with  a  Coccid  which  is  apparently  the  Ctenochiton 
depr€8Hum  Mask.,  a  species  thus  far  known  to  occur  only  in  New  Zea- 
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land.  I  tested  the  above  larvad  with  specimens  of  Aspidiotus  aurantii 
lNd!ask.  and  with  Leeanium  hesperidum  Linn.,  and  they  fed  sparingly 
n.x>on  them.  The  next  day  I  placed  these  larvae  and  the  adult  speci- 
men upon  a  ti*ee  thickly  infested  with  the  Leeanium;  this  tree  I  have 
examined  at  intervals,  but  at  the  last  examination  did  not  find  any  of 
'tliese  ladybirds  in  any  of  their  stages  either  upon  this  or  any  of  the 
adjacent  trees.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  established  here,  but 
in  such  small  numbers  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  them,  the  insects  also 
'being  small  and  inconspicuous. 

The  two  specimens  of  Zeis  antipodum  received  with  the  above  I  tested 
with  several  different  kinds  of  scale-insects,  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  attack  any  of  them  and  died  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month 
without  having  deposited  eggs.  All  of  the  other  insects  which  came 
in  this  consignment  w^e  dead  when  I  received  them. 

With  the  above  consignment  was  received,  October  30, 1891,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  October  8, 1891 : 

By  this  steamer  I  send  a  nnmber  of  Scymnids,  several  species,  and  bat  two  single 
Lets  antipodum,  whicli  I  wanted  veryi badly. 

I  think  it  wonld  be  a  good  idea  to  feed  them  np  at  first  in  large  glass  Jars  with 
I^ecanium  hesperidum  and  Bed  Scale;  bnt  do  as  yon  think  best,  yet  let  the  insects 
have  light  and  air  besides  food, 

Please  write  to  me  how  they  arrived  and  what  they  feed  npon.  Let  me  particn- 
larly  know  abont  the  Lei$,  should  they  arrive  living.  Give  them  Leeanium  heeperidum 
and  L.  olea,    I  think  they  will  feed  on  these,  if  anything. 

As  it  looks,  these  little  beetles  have  not  mnch  of  life  in  them ;  they  are  probably 
hibernated  insects,  and  throagh  with  life;  yet  the  larvse  may  be  all  right.  I  hope 
for  the  best. 

Am  very  well  at  present  and  hope  to  do  mnch  better  by  next  steamer.  It  is  too 
early  here  as  yet,  and  Sydney  I  will  find  warm,  if  not  already  hot. — ^Albert  Koebklk. 

Under  date  of  November  3, 1891, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Koebele,  giving  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  insects  when  received  by  me,  and 
advising  him  to  always  pack  the  insects  iu  Sphagnum  moss,  as  those 
packed  in  this  manner  had  reached  me  in  much  better  condition  than 
had  those  packed  in  paper  cut  into  fine  strips.  As  there  was  no  address 
given  in  his  letter,  I  simply  addressed  my  letter  to  him  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  but  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year  it  was 
returned  to  me  by  the  post-offlcjB  ofiQcials,  having  for  some  reasons  failed 
to  reach  him. 

The  next  consignment  of  insects  reached  me  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  and  the  boxes,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  from  Sydney, 
Australia,  were  marked  as  having  been  filled  at  Parramatta,  Aus- 
tralia, between  the  23d  and  30th  of  Octobw,  1891.  With  this  con- 
signment was  received  the  following  letter,  dated  Sydney,  Australia, 
November  1,1891: 

Ton  will  receiye  hy  Wells,  Fargo  Sl  Co.  a  lot  of  insects,  all  Coccinellidss.  Please 
select  an  orchard  badly  infested  with  the  Red  Scale,  and  also  some  Black  Scales,  as 
many  of  the  things  feed  on  this  as  well  as  Leeanium  hesperidum.  Turn  aU  the  things 
loose  in  snch  an  orchard.    There  are  plenty  of  them  to  start  with. 
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Tlio  large  red  and  blade  spotted  CoccinelHd  is  LeU  conformUy  feeding  npon  Apliido^ 
which  I  fear  you  will  not  have  now;  but  I  send  a  lot  of  this  to  San  Fr.incisco  to  be 
placed  in  apple  orchards  infested  with  the  Woolly  Aphis.  You  will  find  two  boxe« 
with  eggs  of  the  little  blue  beetle.  Place  them  npon  trees  with  Red  Scale.  This 
is  and  will  prove  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  that  scale  I  shall  be  able  to  send.  TTie 
large  blue  beetle  with  orange  spots  also  feeds  on  this  scale.  And  as  to  the  Scymnld, 
I  have  marked  upon  boxes  what  they  feed  on :  all  the  smaller  npon  Aipidiotus  amram- 
tiiy  and  one  box  contains  about  90  or  100  of  one  species  found,  as  yet,  feeding:  only 
upon  a  specios  of  Chionaspis,  npon  a  Banksia. 

Make  preparation,  and  as  soon  as  the  box  arrives  take  them  into  the  field  and  lib- 
erate the  insects.    A  short  delay  would  be  death  to  many  of  them. 

I  will  run  up  to  Queensland,  but  will  be  here  again  to  make  up  another  sending' of 
these  beetles  for  next  bteamer. — Albert  Kokbele. 

This  consignment  contained  the  following  living  insects:  Four  spec- 
imens of  Orcus  chalyhetiSy  five  of  Orcus  australasiWj  and  six  specimens 
of  an  undetermined  Scymnid.  All  of  the  other'insects,  including-  the 
eggs  and  larva?,  were  dead  when  received  by  me.  I  tested  the  living 
insects  with  specimens  of  Aapidioius  aurantiij  and  they  fed  upon  them. 
Not  being  willing  to  turn  such  a  small  number  of  insects  loose,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  letter,  I  had  a  cloth  tent  erected  over  an  orange  tree 
thickly  infested  with  the  above-mentioned  scale  and  placed  all  of  the 
ladybirds  on  the  tree  under  this  tent.  This  tree  was  kindly  placed  at 
ray  disposal  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Kercheval,  of  this  city. 

The  next  consignment  reached  me  December  28, 1891,  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter,  dated  Sydney,  Australia,  November  29, 1891  : 

Be  ready  for  a  large  lot  of  specimens  coming  per  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Liberate 
them  in  same  place  as  you  did  the  last  so  they  can  find  each  other.  Of  the  two  Orc4is 
you  will  receive  large  numbers ;  inclosed  some  of  O.  au9trala9i<e  in  box  with  Leoanium 
olecdf  where  you  may  find  eggs ;  also,  0.  chalybeu8  and  a  large  black  Scymnid,  which 
has  been,  as  yet,  found  only  on  L,  olece  and  L,  keaperklum. 

*  *  *  Box  **  Vedalia  sp.,  Toowoomba,  Parramatta."  Try  and  breed  this  little 
beetle  on  Icerya.  It  is  the  insect  destroying  this  scale  here  and  at  Queensland. 
They  will  readily  lay  their  egg»  in  a  large  glass  jar  if  supplied  with  scales.  You 
will  also  get  a  large  lot  of  Thalpochares  cocciphaga,  both  larvae  and  pupte.  Do  not 
set  them  free,  but  breed  in  confinement  in  large  glass  jars  covered  with  muslin  and 
well  supplied  with  L,  olew,    *    *    * 

Please  save  all  the  boxes  with  dead  insects  for  me,  as  I  shall  want  them  for  future 
notes.  Of  course  you  can  have  specimens  for  collection  if  you  should  want  them.  I 
may  now  wait  in  sending  future  lots  of  Orcus  until  I  hear  from  you  how  this  arrived. 
It  is  not  possible  that  all  should  die. 

It  would  be  a  good  arrangement  to  have  three  jars  for  the  Thalpochares^oneioteed 
the  smaller  larvae,  one  for  pupae,  and  a  third  with  plenty  of  fresh  food  to  place  the 
moths  in  as  they  appear.  The  sticks  with  scales  could  be  taken  out  from  time  to 
time  and  fastened  onto  orange  trees  infested  with  the  scales  in  the  field. 

I  think  that  these  larva*  attain  their  growth  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  They 
are  a  stupid  lot,  always  spinning  everything  together.  Therefore  it  would  be  well 
to  give  them  plenty  of  room. 

The  larvflo  of  Orcus  could  be  got  by  the  thousands,  but  I  can  not  send  any  on 
account  of  the  parasites. — Albert  Kok»ele. 

In  this  consignment  were  the  following  living  insects:  Three  speci- 
mens of  Orcu^  chalybeiiSy  one  Orcus  au^tralasiWj  eleven  undetermined 
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Scymnids,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  specimens  of  Alesia  fromatay 
twenty- four  specimens  of  a  large,  reddish-yellow  Coccinellid  having  six 
irregular  spots  besides  the  elytral  suture  black,  three  specimens  of 
Novius  kcdbeleiy  twelve  small  black  ones  having  a  large  red  spot  on  each 
elytron,  twenty-two  specimens  of  a  black  Scymnid  having  only  the 
ax>ex  of  the  abdomen  red. 

I  tested  them  with  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  insects,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Alesia — the  yellowish  one  with  six  elytral  black 
spots — the  Cryptolsemus,  and  the  black  one  with  two  elytral  red  spots, 
all  fed  upon  the  Cabbage  Aphis  (Aphis  bra^sicce).  Accordingly,  I  turned 
them  loose  in  a  field  of  cabbages  thickly  infested  with  these  Aphides. 
The  Novius  I  placed  in  a  jar  containing  Iceryas;  the  remaining  Bj^eci- 
mens  I  placed  on  the  orange  tree  under  the  tent  where  I  had  placed  the 
previous  consignment. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1891, 1  wrote  Mr.  Eoebele  as  follows: 

The  two  packages  of  insects  which  you  seut  me*frotii  Sydney  reached  me  in  very  poor 
condition.  In  yonr  first  sending  were  only  four  living  Orcus  chalybcusy  and  in  the 
last  sending  three.  Of  OrcM  australasioff  five  were  alive  in  the  first  lot,  but  only  one 
in  the  last.  As  these  are  the  two  species  that  we  look  to  for  ridding  the  infested 
trees  of  the  Red  Scale,  it  would  be  well  to  pay  especial  attention  to  tliem  in  your  next 
sending.  Try  especially  to  send  the  pupae,  as  these  withstand  the  voyage  better 
than  the  adult  beetles.  The  square  boxes  with  sliding  lids  are  better  for  sending 
them  in  than  are  the  smaller  circular  ones.  I  noticed  that  those  packed  in  Sphag- 
num moss  came  through  in  better  condition  than  those  you  packed  in  paper  cut  into 
strips.  A  good  plan  would  be,  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  thin  layer  of  damp 
Sphagnum,  then  twigs  infested  with  the  scales,  after  this  the  ladybirds,  placing  on 
the  top  another  thin  layer  of  Sphagnum. 

Packages  intended  for  me  should  be  a<ldressed  to  me  at  236  Winston  street^  so  that 
the  express  company  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  delivering  them. — D.  W.  Co- 

QUILLKTT. 

The  next  consignment  of  insects  reached  me  January  23, 1892,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  dated  Sydney,  Australia,  Decem- 
ber 28, 1891: 

A  lot  more  of  Coccinellids,  to  be  let  loose  in  same  place  as  previously.  Also  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  one  box,  to  breed  in  confinement.  Do  not  open  boxes  outside  of  room 
or  with  open  windows.  The  parasites  will  not  only  destroy  these  larvte,  but  all  or  any 
Coccinellid.  I  hope  you  see  the  point,  and  I  trust  to  you  not  to  let  any  escape.  Also, 
more  larvs  and  pupee  of  T.  coociphaga.  Feed  Coccinellid  larvse  from  Whitton  on 
Lecanium,  as  also  those  of  0.  au8trala8i€e. 

Why  did  you  not  write  about  the  New  Zealand  insects  f— Albert  Kobbkle. 

In  this  consignment  were  four  hundred  living  adults  of  Orcus  eJialy- 
beusy  seventy-five  of  which  I  placed  on  the  orange  tree  under  the  tent, 
and  liberated  the  remainder  in  the  orange  grove  adjoining  this  tree, 
this  grove  being  very  thickly  infested  with  Aspidiotus  aurantii.  The 
consignment  also  contained  forty- five  adults  and  thirty-six  living  pupae 
of  Orcus  australasiw  ;  twenty-two  of  these  I  placed  on  the  orange  tree 
under  the  tent,  while  the  balance  were  placed  on  an  ash  tree  thickly 
infested  with  Lecanium  oUcd.    I  retained  the  pupse  in  my  office  until 
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the  beetles  isstied,  then  placed  the  latter  on  the  aah  tree  above 
tioned.  Besides  these^  there  was  also  a  package  of  twigs  on  whicli  wea« 
numerous  specimens  of  Jjecanium  olece  infested  with  a  fungus;  tbese  I 
placed  on  an  oleander  bush  thickly  infested  with  the  aboye-meutianed 
Lecanium.  The  package  also  contained  eight  large  black  Scyiiiiiid& 
which  fed  sparingly  upon  Lecanium  oleas,  and  I  therefore  had  a  tent 
erected  over  an  orange  tree  thickly  infested  with  these  scales,  and 
placed  the  Scymnids  in  this  tent.  This  tree  was  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  Judge  B.  Silent,  of  this  city. 

I  received  the  next  consignment  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1892. 
It  was  not  accompanied  by  any  letter.  The  entire  package  was  com 
pletely  soaked  with  water  when  it  reached  me,  and  several  of  the  boxes 
were  broken  open.  This  consignment  contained  eight  living  adiilts  of 
Orcus  clialyheusj  which  I  liberated  in  the  same  orange  grove  where  I 
had  placed  those  of  the  previous  sending  5  twenty-three  Scymnids,  which 
I  placed  on  the  orange  tree  infested  with  Aspidiotus  aurantiij  under  the 
tent,  and  thirty  adults  of  Orcus  bilunulatuSy  which  I  placed  on  the 
orange  tree  infested  with  Lecanium  olece  under  the  tent  at  Judge  Silent's. 

The  next  package  of  insects  reached  me  on  the  21st  of  March,  1892, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  written  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  February  22, 1892: 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  30.  Sent  a  lot  more  of  Orcus  and  a  emaU  Scymnid 
on  Red  Scale;  this  latter  is  as  good  as  Orcns  in  destroying  these  scales. 

In  box  with  Eriooocous  yon  will  find  some  Scymnids  feeding  on  Black  Scales,  also 
their  larvffi,  larvse  of  Thalpochares  and  of  a  Pyralid  ( f ).  This  latter  yon  had  before. 
They  may  feed  on  Lecaninm.  Breed  all  these  in  confinement,  and  not  get  box  near 
Eucalyptus.  A  whole  box  full  of  Lecanium  with  internal  parasites'.  You  had  better 
not  place  them  on  trees,  but  at  a  distance  firom  them,  as,  if  necessary,  in  case  the 
Scales  should  establish  themselves,  they  could  be  promptly  destroyed.  The  same  » 
may  be  said  of  the  Eriococcus,  which,  although  only  feeding  on  Eucalyptus,  is  a  bad 
thing  on  these  trees. 

Await  Lets  antipodum  and  rear  on  Lecanium  heeperidum, — ^A.  Kobbelb. 

This  package  did  not  contain  a  single  living  insect  when  I  received 
it.  Among  the  dead  insects  was  a  ladybird  larva  which  I  recognized 
as  belonging  to  Scymnus  lophanthce  Blaisdell,  a  species  which  had  evi- 
dently been  imported  into  this  State  from  Australia  several  years  ago, 
and  upon  procuring  specimens  of  the  larv»  of  this  ladybird  ttom  orange 
trees  in  this  city  I  found  that  the  two  forms  were  identical.  The 
package  also  contained  dead  specimens  of  a  ladybird  which  agree  in 
every  particular  with  specimens  of  the  above-named  Scymnus  contained 
in  my  collection  and  which  were  captured  in  this  city  several  years 
ago.  Specimens  of  both  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Riley  in  order  to  settle 
this  question  definitely,  and  he  writes  me  that  the  two  forms,  the  one 
received  from  Australia  and  the  other  collected  in  this  city,  are  indis- 
tinguishable, and  that  both  belong  to  the  species  recently  described  by 
Dr.  Blaisdell  as  Scymnus  lophanthce  (see  ^^Entomological  NewSy^  voL  in, 
p.  51).    I  gave  a  description  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  this  ladybird  in 
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Bulletin  No.  28,  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (pp.  16  and  17),  where  it  is  referred  to  as  "  an  undetermined 
species  of  Scymnus,  closely  related  to  Scymnus  marginicollis  Mann.,  but 
having  a  distinct  metallic,  somewhat  brassy  tinge  upon  the  wing-cases.'' 
I  have  found  this  larva  feeding  upon  the  Bed  Scale  {Aspidiotus  aurantii) 
as  well  as  upon  the  San  Jos^  Scale  {Aspidiotus  pemiciosus)  and  the 
Woolly  Aphis  {Schizoneura  lanigera).  This  is  doubtless  the  "small 
Scjrmnid  on  Red  Scale''  referred  to  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  the  letter  given 
above  and  which  he  says  is  "as  good  as  the  Orcus  in  destroying  these 
scales,"  the  other  Scymnids  referred  to  being  much  larger  sx)ecies. 

Another  package  of  insects  from  Sydney,  Australia,  was  received  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1,892.  No  letter  accompanied  this  package,  which 
contained  the  following  living  insects :  Twenty-seven  specimens  of  Orcus 
chdiybeus  and  nine  of  Orcus  australasiw,  all  of  which  I  liberated  in  the 
orange  grove  in  which  the  former  consignments  were  set  free ;  four  speci- 
mens of  Lets  conformiSj  and  five  of  the  large  yellow  Coccinellid  with  six 
elytral  black  spots,  which  was  also  represented  among  those  received 
December  28, 1891,  and  alluded  to  above.  The  specimens  of  the  last 
two  species  I  placed  on  an  orange  tree  thickly  infested  with  Aphides. 
There  was  also  a  box  containing  a  number  of  larvae  and  chrysalides  of 
the  moth  Thalpochares  cocciphaga  in  their  cocoons;  these  I  placed  in 
breeding  cages  in  my  office  and  kept  them  well  supplied  with  Lecmium 
olew.  During  the  month  of  May  nine  adult  parasites  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bracou  issued  from  these  larvse  or  chrysalides.  The  moths  issued 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  during  the  month  of  July,  and  after  the 
last  one  had  finished  depositing  her  eggs  I  placed  the  entire  contents  of 
these  cages  in  an  orange  tree  thickly  infested  with  Lecanium  olece. 

The  eighth  and  last  consignment  of  insects  from  Sydney,  Australia, 
reached  me  on  the  14th  of  May,  1892.  This  package  also  was  not  accom- 
panied by  letter.  For  the  first  time,  all  of  the  insects  had  been  packed 
in  Sphagnum  moss,  as  advised  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Koebele,  of  December 
30, 1891,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and  the  insects 
reached  me  in  much  better  condition  than  did  those  of  any  previous 
sending.  This  package  contained  560  living  specimens  of  Orcus  chaly- 
beusj  20  Orcus  australasice^  170  si>ecimens  of  Leis  conformiSy  and  5  speci- 
mens of  the  yellow  Coccinellid  with  six  elytral  black  spots.  I  retained 
20  of  the  Orcus  chalyheus  and  10  Orcus  australasicsy  for  breeding  in  my 
office;  the  remainder  I  turned  loose  in  an  orange  grove,  in  this  city, 
thickly  infested  wit^  Aspidiotus  aurantiiy  Lecanum  olecCj  and  a  certain 
kind  of  Aphis.  The  specimens  ol  Zeis  conformis  1  liberated  in  an  apple 
orchard,  in  this  city,  thickly  infested  with  the  Woolly  Aphis  {Schizoneura 
lanigera)j  while  the  yellow  ladybirds  with  six  elytral  black  spots  were 
kept  in  my  office,  in  a  large  glass  jar  well  supplied  with  Aphides.  Ou 
the  28th  of  May  a  parasitic  larya  issued  from  the  under  part  of  the  body 
of  one  of  the  last-named  ladybirds,  and  spun  its  tough  brownish  cocoou 
beneath  the  latter;  tikw  ^t'toching  tbe  ladybird  to  the  surface  upon 
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which  it  rested,  and  the  adult  fly  issued  from  this  cocoon  eight  days 
later.  On  the  30th  of  May  another  parasitic  larva  issued  from  a  second 
of  these  ladybirds,  and  spun  its  cocoon  as  the  previous  one  had  done, 
and  the  winged  parasite  issued  seven  days  later.  I  submitted  both 
specimens  of  this  parasite  to  Dr.  Eiley  for  identification,  and  he  writes 
me  that  they  agree  in  every  i)articular  with  specimens  of  Euphorm 
sculpttcs  Or.  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  on  page  57,  volume  iir,  of  Insect  Life,  Dr.  EUey  records 
having  bred  this  same  species  from  adults  of  the  native  ladybird, 
Megilla  maculata,  collected  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  also  at  La  Fayette, 
Ind.;  while  here  in  California  I  have  bred  what  he  pronounces  to  be 
this  same  species  from  two  of  our  conmibn  ladybirds,  Hippodamia  con- 
vergens  and  Cocdnella  sanguinea,  both  of  which  are  also  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country.  Thus  this  parasite  is  known  to  occur  on 
both  sides  of  this  continent  as  well  as  in  Australia.  With  the  above- 
mentioned  package  was  received  a  box  of  Aspidiotns  aurantii  infested 
by  a  fungus;  these  I  placed  in  an  orange  tree  thickly  infested  with  this 
kind  of  scale-insect. 

As  stated  above,  no  insects  were  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Koebele 
later  than  the  14th  of  May,  1892. 

The  following  are  my  notes  and  descriptions  of  the  early  stages  of 
some  of  the  insects  received  from  Australia.  These  are  not  complete 
in  regard  to  all  of  the  species,  since  a  suflicient  number  of  sx>eciinen8 
of  several  of  the  species  was  not  received  to  permit  of  my  making 
descriptions  of  all  the  stages,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  life  of 
any  of  the  larvas  belonging  to  species  not  thoroughly  established  here 
by  submitting  them  to  repeated  and  critical  examinations  such  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  describe  the  various  stages 
through  wliich  these  insects  pass: 

Orcus  AU8TRALASLE. — Egg. — Elongate-ellipsoidal,  two  and  half  a  times  as  long  as 
broad;  polished,  bat  slightly  scabrous,  one  end  bearing  numerons  minute  tubercles; 
color,  light  lemon  yellow;  length,  l^*""".  Deposit-ed  beneath  dead,  empty  specimens 
of  Lecanium  olew  partiaUy  raised  from  the  surface  upon  which  they  rest;  usuaUy 
deposited  in  pairs,  the  eggs  being  attached  at  one  side  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
scale. 

Time  from  deposition  to  hatching,  eighteen  days. 

Larva. — First  stage. — Body  brownish  black ;  first  segment  encircled  in  fh>nt  and 
on  the  sides  with  a  row  of  fourteen  smaU  tubercles  each  tipped  with  a  single  bristle, 
except  two  of  the  lateral  ones  each  side,  each  of  which  bears  two  bristles.  There  is 
also  a  pair  of  smaller  subdorsal  bristles  near  the  posterior  end  of  this  segment;  sec- 
ond segment  bearing  twelve  tubercles,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  segment,  one 
subdorsal,  three  euprastigmatal  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  two  stigma- 
tal  tubercles  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  anterior  of  these  being  much 
smaUer  than  the  posterior  one,  and  destitute  of  a  bristle.  Each  of  the  other  tuber- 
cles bears  a  bristle  which  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  tubercle  itself,  except 
the  anterior  of  the  three  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  This  bears  two  bristles ; 
one,  which  is  shorter  than  the  other,  is  inserted  below  the  apex  on  the  front  side,  at 
which  x>ointthis  tubercle  bears  a  minute  branch;  third  segment  like  the  second, 
except  that  the  upx>er  of  the  three  tu^torcles  in  the  triangle  is  whoUy  wanting,  leav* 
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iDg  only  ten  tabercles  on  this  segment;  foartb  segment  bearing  a  tranverse  row  of 
six  tubercles,  the  subdorsal  ones  each  bearing  two  bristles,  the  second  of  which  is 
inserted  below  the  apex  on  the  front  side ;  each  of  the  saprastimatal  tabercles  bears 
three  bristles^  two  of  which  are  inserted  below  the  apex,  one  on  the  front  side  and 
the  other  on  the  outer  side;  the  lowest  tubercle  bears  but  a  single  bristle;  fifth  to 
tenth  segments,  like  the  fourth ;  eleyenth  segment  like  the  fourth,  except  that  the 
lowest  tubercle  on  each  side  is  wanting,  leaving  only  four  tubercles  on  this  segment; 
twelfth  segment  destitute  of  tubercles;  head  wholly  black. 

Dui'ation  of  this  stage,  six  days. 

Second  stage, — Body  brownish  black,  a  yellow  dot  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
first  segment;  a  larger  medio- dorsal  yellow  spot  on  the  second,  third,  seventh,  and 
eighth  segments ;  tubercles  black,  except  the  posterior  four  or  six  on  the  first  segment, 
all  of  those  on  the  second,  all  except  the  lowest  ones  on  the  third,  all  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  all  except  the  lowest  on  the  ninth  segment,  which  are  largely  or 
wholly  yellow ;  sometimes,  however,  the  lowest  tubercles  on  the  second,  seventh,  and 
eighth  segments  are  black;  first  segment  encircled  in  front  and  on  the  sides  with  a 
row  of  sixteen  long  tubercles,  each  of  which  bears  a  long  apical  and  several  shorter 
lateral  bristles ;  there  is  also  a  small,  yellow  subdorsal  tubercle  each  side  of  the 
middle,  near  the  posterior  end  of  this  segment,  each  tubercle  bearing  a  bristle  which 
is  three  times  as  long  as  the  tubercle  itself;  other  tubercles  arranged  as  in  the  first 
stage,  each  bearing  an  apical  and  several  lateral  bristles,  the  apical  one  not  appreci- 
ably longer  than  the  tubercle  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tubercles  situated  low- 
est down  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  the  anterior  of  the  two  lowest  tubercles  on  the 
second  segment  is  scarcely  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  posterior  one;  the  anterior 
of  the  two  lowest  tabercles  on  the  third  segment  is  minute  and  scarcely  apparent; 
head  entirely  black. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  seven  days. 

ITiird  stage, — Marked  as  in  the  second  stage,  except  that  all  of  the  tubercles  on  the 
ointh  segment  and  the  subdorsal  ones  on  the  tenth  are  yellow ;  tubercles  arranged 
as  in  the  second  stage ;  the  subdorsal  tubercles  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  first 
segment  are  now  much  larger,  being  scarcely  shorter  than  the  bristles  at  their  apices ; 
the  anterior  of  the  two  lowest  tubercles  on  the  third  segment  is  scarcely  one-sixth 
as  long  as  the  posterior  one,  and  is  yellow ;  the  four  tubercles  on  the  eleventh  seg- 
ments are  noticeably  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  eleven  days. 

i^<mrU^«la^e.— First  segment  yellow,  the  center  above,  including  the  greater  portion 
of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  tubercles,  black ;  second  segment  black,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  and  the  sides  broadly  yellow,  that  on  the  posterior  margin 
being  produced  forward  in  the  middle  above;  third  segment  yellow,  marked  with  a 
pair  of  black  spots  in  front  and  with  a  second  pair  behind  the  subdorsal  tubercles; 
there  is  also  a  black  spot  in  front  of  the  upper  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  tubercles, 
and  another  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  of  the  two  lowest  tubercles ;  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  segments  black,  marked  with  an  irregular  silvery- white  stripe  between  the 
tubercles,  the  sutures  of  these  segments  yellow;  seventh  segment  silvery- white, 
marked  with  a  smaU  black  spot  between  the  two  upper  tubercles  and  with  a  larger 
one  behind  the  upper  of  the  two  lateral  tubercles ;  eighth  segment  black,  the  great-er 
portion  of  the  space  between  the  subdorsal  tubercles  silvery  white,  and  there  is  also 
a  spot  of  the  same  color  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  tubercle;  ninth  segment  black, 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin,  extending  nearly  aa  far  as  the  upper  of  the  two 
lateral  tubercles,  silvery  white;  tenth  segment  black,  the  posterior  margin  silvery 
white,  which  color  crosses  the  segment  obliquely  between  the  subdorsal  and  the 
upper  of  the  two  lateral  tubercles;  eleventh  segment  like  the  tenth,  except  that 
there  is  a  silvery- white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lower  tubercle;  twelfth  segment 
whoUy  black ;  there  is  also  a  silvery  white  medio-dorsal  line  extending  from  the 
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second  to  the  eight  segment;  venter  yellow,  the  ahdominal  segmeDts  marked  in& 
dusky  black ;  tubercles  arranged  as  in  the  preceding  stago,  blacky  all  of  ihoae  a 
the  first,  second,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  segments  yellow,  as  are  s)r 
those  on  the  third,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  of  the  lowest  two  ;  the  Isv- 
est  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  sixth  segment  is  also  yellow ;  the  sabdoraal  tobcr 
cles  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  segment  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  os 
the  sides  of  this  segment;  the  anterior  of  the  two  lowest  tubercles  on  the  aeetm^ 
segment  is  slightly  longer  than  either  of  the  three  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
above  it;  the  anterior  of  the  two  lowest  tubercles  on  the  third  segment  is  not  h£i 
as  long  as  either  of  the  two  above  it;  except  on  the  first  segment,  none  of  the  brisi]« 
are  as  long  as  the  tubercles  which  bear  them;  head  black,  marked  in  the  middk 
with  a  yellow  spot.    Length,  8*«»". 

Daration  of  this  stage,  eleven  days. 

Ptipa.— Yellow,  marked  with  a  modio-dorsal  row  of  oval  black  spots,  one  to  ead 
segment,  and  on  each  side  of  these  is  a  row  of  larger  black  spots,  one  to  each  seg- 
ment, except  the  first,  those  on  the  second  segment  sometimes  connected  along  t^ 
front  end  of  this  segment  with  the  median  spot;  wing-cases  entirely,  or  at  lesat 
their  upper  edges,  black ;  entire  surface  thinly  covered  with  a  yellowish  white 
appressod,  scaly  pubescent;  first  and  second  segments  bearing  several  ahort>  erert 
bristles;  remaining  segrments  each  bearing  a  large  cluster  of  bristles  in  the  sabdorsal 
and  also  in  the  stigmatal  region;  length,  T"*"*. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  eleven  days. 

In  pupating  the  old  larval  skin  is  rent  along  the  back  from  the  head 
to  the  front  end  of  the  eighth  segment. 

The  time  passed  by  this  ladybird  in  its  preparatory  stages  from  the 
depositing  of  the  egg  to  the  issuing  of  the  adult  insect  is  seen  to  be 
about  sixty-four  days,  divided  as  follows:  Egg,  eighteen  days;  larva, 
thirty-fiive  days  (first  stage,  six  days;. second  stage,  seven  days;  third 
stage,  eleven  days,  and  fourth  stage,  eleven  days);  pupa,  elevea  days. 
These  periods  are  for  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  insects 
having  been  bred  in  breeding  cages  kept  in  the  window  of  my  office, 
where  they  received  the  benefit  of  the  afternoon  sun.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  open  air  they  would  have  passed  through  their  various 
changes  in  a  somewhat  shorter  period  of  time  than  that  indicated  above* 

On  the  14th  of  May  of  the  present  year  I  placed  in  one  of  my  breed- 
ing cages,  10  of  these  ladybirds  received  that  day  from  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, and  kept  them  well  supplied  with  specimens  of  Aspidiotus  ok- 
rantiiy  Lecanium  olece^  and  various  kinds  of  Aphides,  but  more  than  six 
weeks  elapsed  before  any  eggs  were  deposited.  At  certain  intervals 
after  this  T  removed  the  larvae  from  this  cage,  and  placed  them  on  an 
orange  tree  thickly  infested  with  A^idiotUH  aurantii  and  Lecanium  oUa; 
on  the  16th  of  August  I  thus  removed  about  100  of  them,  on  the  5th 
of  September  13  more,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  I  placed  the 
entire  contents  of  this  cage  on  the  same  orange  tree.  At  this  latter 
date  several  of  the  beetles  originally  received  from  Australia  were 
still  alive,  which  would  indicate  that  they  are  comparatively  long  lived, 
since  I  had  them  in  my  x)ossession  for  a  period  of  over  four  months, 
and  they  may  have  been  several  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  their  capture 
in  Australia. 
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Orcus  chaltbbus. — Egg, — Elongate-oval  or  elongate- ellipsoidal,  from  Bomewhat 
over  twice  to  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  siirfuce  polished,  the  upper  end 
scabroas  and  on  one  side  of  the  middle  bearing  a  white,  flattened,  branched  process, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  antler  of  a  Moosc-decr;  color  of  egg,  light 
lemon  yellow ;  length,  l^'""".    Placed  on  one  end  in  clusters  of  from  4  to  10  eggs  each. 

Time  from  deposition  to  hatching,  eight  days. 

Larta, — First  stage, — Body  yellow,  the  tuberclejB  dusty;  first  segment  surrounded 
iu  f^ont  and  on  the  sides  by  a  row  of  ten  long  tubercles,  and  with  a  transverse  pair  of 
much  smaller  tubercles  on  the  dorsum  near  the  posterior  end  of  this  segment,each  of 
these  smaller  tubercles  being  as  broad  as  long;  second  segment  bearing  a  transverse 
pair  of  long  tubercles,  each  size  beside  a  dorsal  transverse  pair  of  much  smaller  tu- 
bercles, and  a  single  small  tubercle  in  front  of  each  of  the  lowest  tubercles  on  this 
RC^ment;  each  of  these  small  tubercles  is  as  broad  as  long;  segments  three  to  eight, 
each  bears  a  transverse  row  of  six  long  tubercles;  segments  nine  and  ten  each  bears 
a  transverse  row  of  four  long  tubercles ;  eleventh  segment  bearing  a  single  transverse 
pair  of  long  tubercles;  twelfth  segment  destitute  of  tubercles;  each  of  the  small 
tubercles  above  mentioned  bears  a  single  long  bristle  at  its  apex;  each  of  the  long 
tubercles  is  truncated  at  its  apex,  where  it  bears  a  stout  bristle  which  is  usually 
longer  than  the  tubercle  itself;  in  addition  to  this,  the  second  tubercle  on  each 
siclo  of  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  on  the  second  and  third  segments  bears  a  sec- 
ond long,  stout  bristle  on  its  outer  side  a  short  distance  below  the  apex ;  each  of 
the  long  tubercles  also  bears  one  or  two  short  lateral  bristles;  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  thinly  covered  with  minute  tubercles,  each  giving  rise  to  a  very  short  yellowish 
hair;  head  light  yellow,  thinly  covered  with  slender  bristles  and  bearing  three 
black  ocelli  each  side  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  six  days. 

Sec4>nd  stage — Same  as  in  the  first  stage  with  the  following  exceptions:  Each  of  the 
smaU  tubercles  in  the  transverse  subdorsal  pair  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  first 
segment,  as  well  as  those  in  the  subdorsal  pair  on  the  second  segment  and  the  fore- 
most one  of  the  two  lowest  on  each  side  of  this  segment,  is  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
broad ;  each  of  these  smaller  tubercles  bears  a  single  apical  bristle  which  is  slightly 
longer  than  the  tubercle  itself,  and  each  of  the  remaining  one  bears  a  pair  of  apical 
besides  several  lateral  bristles  of  various  lengths,  but  none  of  thorn  are  as  long  as 
the  tubercle  itself. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  six  days. 

Third  «/aj7c.— Same  as  in  the  second  stage,  with  these  exceptions :  Dorsum  of  seg- 
ments two  to  nine  black,  most  extended  on  the  second  and  third  segments;  the 
tubercles  in  the  dorsal  pair  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  first  segment  and  also 
those  on  the  second  segment  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  adjacent  ones,  being  some- 
what more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  but  the  anterior  of  the  two  lowest 
tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  second  segment  is  still  much  shorter  than  the  others, 
and  is  scarcely  over  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  posterior  one;  each  of  these  tubercles 
bears  several  short  lateral  bristles. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  seven  days. 

Fourth  stage. — The  black  of  the  dorsum  is  extended  so  as  to  include  four  rows  of 
tubercles,  and  on  the  second  and  third  segments  it  is  divided  by  a  medio-dorsal 
yellowish  line.  There  is  also  a  yellowish  line  on  segments  four  to  nine  between  the 
first  and  second  rows  of  tubercles  each  side.  The  black  coloring  on  the  outside  of 
these  lines  is  not  so  intense  as  it  is  within  them.  The  anterior  of  the  two  lowest 
spines  on  the  second  segment  is  five-sixths  as  long  as  the  posterior  one.  Otherwise 
as  in  the  preceding  stage.    Length,  when  fully  grown,  5™"*. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  fourteen  days. 

Pupa. — Light  citron  yeUow,  head  almost  surrounded  with  blackish,  first  three  seg- 
ments each  marked  with  a  pair  of  oblique  black  dorsal  spots,  those  on  the  second 
segment  the  largest ;  fourth  segment  marked  with  a  pair  of  smaU  black  dorsal  dots 
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which  are  scarcely  apparent;  segments  five  to  eight  each  marked  with  spur^ 
black  dorsal  spots,  those  on  the  sixth  and  scTenth  segments  larger  than  the  of  bci^ 
wing-cases  bordered  above  with  black ;  surface  thinly  covered  with  a  li^ht  yell«V 
pubescence;  length, 5"»". 

Duration  of  this  stage,  fourteen  days. 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  this  species  passes  through  rk 
various  stages  in  a  somewhat  shorter  time  than  is  the  case  with  Orrm 
australasicB.  In  all  of  its  stages  it  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  la^ 
named  species,  and  the  beetles  appear  to  be  much  shorter  lived.  Oi 
the  14th  of  May  I  placed  twenty  adults  of  Orcus  chalybeus  in  one  of  mj 
breeding  cages  and  kept  them  well  supplied  with  specimens  of  Aspi- 
diotns  aurantii  and  Lecanium  ole(e,  but  no  eggs  were  laid  nntil  almt 
two  months  later,  or  on  the  25th  of  July;  and  the  last  beetle  in  thii 
cage  died  on  the  2d  of  August.  Sx>ecimens  of  Orcus  austrtUasi^ 
obtained  at  the  same  time  as  these  and  treated  in  the  same  manncf; 
were  still  living  nearly  two  months  after  the  last  chalybetis  had  died. 

On  the  10th  of  August  a  larva  of  chalyheusy  only  four  days  old,  wa* 
attacked  by  a  whitish,  feathery  fungus  which  spread  out  on  all  sides 
of  its  body,  giving  the  latter  the  appearance  of  resting  upon  a  minia- 
ture mat  of  featliers.  I  submitted  this  specimen  to  Dr.  Galloway,  tl^ 
mycologist  of  this  Department,  by  whom  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  J.  E 
Ellis,  a  well  known  authority  upon  fungi,  who  reported  that  this  fdngib 
was  either  the  Mi^^ocera  coccophila,  or  else  a  species  of  Isaria,  probablr 
the  latter.  The  Microcera  here  alluded  to  is  known  to  attack  varioos 
kinds  of  scale-insects  in  Australia,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
if  the  spores  of  this  fungus  were  brought  over  with  the  ladybirds 
recently  imported  from  that  country;  but  a  second  letter  to  Dr.  Gallo- 
way upon  this  subject  elicited  the  fact  that  the  specimen  in  qnestiou 
had  been  mislaid  and  could  not  be  found. 

NOVIU8  KOEBRLEi.—J&47^.— Elongate-ovate;  two  and  a  half  times  as  broad,  the  soi- 
face  very  scabrous ;  color,  deep  orange-red ;  length,  CTS""™.  Attached  loDgth wise  to 
the  body  of  an  Icerya,  or  thrust  into  the  egg-sac  of  the  latter. 

Time  from  disposition  to  hatching,  six  days. 

Larva. — First  stage. — Body,  including  the  head  and  legs,  blood-red,  the  first  three 
segments  each  marked  with  a  pair  of  subdorsal  black  spots,  those  on  the  first  seg- 
ment the  largest;  first  segment  bearing  four  long  bristles,  two  on  each  side,  besidet 
two  shorter  ones  near  the  front  end ;  second  segment  bearing  a  transverse  psir  of 
bristles  each  side,  of  which  the  upper  bristle  is  the  shorter;  third  segment  like  iht 
second ;  segments  four  to  nine,  each  bearing  a  single  long  stigmatal  bristle  each 
side,  which  springs  from  a  small  black  tubercle;  segments  ten  and  eleven  on  eaeh 
side  bearing  a  subdorsal  and  a  stigmatal  bristle;  twelfth  segment  destitute  of 
bristles ;  the  long  bristles  described  above  are  slightly  longer  than  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  body,  and  curved  upward;  there  are  also  several  much  shorto^ 
curved  bristles  thinly  scattered  over  the  body,  and  they  likewise  occur  on  the  head 
and  legs ;  on  the  under  side  of  each  femur  are  two  long  bristles ;  each  tarsus  besn^ 
four  rather  long,  knobbed  bristles,  resembling  the  digitnles  on  the  t-arsi  of  certain 
kinds  of  Coccids.  Towai^ds  the  end  of  this  stage  the  body  becomes  thinly  covered 
over  with  a  very  short,  white,  woolly  substance. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  five  days. 
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Second  »iage, — Same  as  the  first,  with  these  exceptions :  First  segment  hearing  twelve 
lon^  bristles,  of  which  four  are  in  a  row  along  each  side  of  this  segment,  one  is  located 
slightly  above  the  second  bristle  in  each  of  these  rows  counting  from  behind,  besides 
a  subdorsal  bristle  each  side,  situated  near  the  middle  of  this  segment;  segments 
tliree  to  seven  each  bear  a  transverse  pair  of  bristles  each  side ;  the  longest  bristles 
scarcely  exceed  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  body. 

Daration  of  this  stage,  three  days. 

Third  stage. — Body,  blood-re^l,  the  subdorsal  region  being  the  darkest,  but  there 
are  no  definite  black  markings;  first  segment  bearing  fourteen  bristles,  six  of  which 
are  in  a  row  on  each  aide  of  the  segment,  and  one  is  situated  above  the  second 
l>ristle  in  each  of  those  rows,  counting  from  behind ;  segments  two  and  three  each 
bearing  a  stigmatal  cluster  of  fonr  bristles  each  side  and  with  a  single  bristle  in  front 
of  each  of  these  clusters;  segments  four  to  nine  each  bearing  a  stigmatal  cluster  of 
four  bristles  each  side;  segment  ten  bears  a  subdorsal  bristle  besides  the  stigmatal 
cluster  of  four  bristles  each  side ;  segment  eleven  bears  a  subdorsal  bristle  and  a 
stijB^matal  cluster  of  three  bristles  each  side;  segment  twelve  bears  a  transverse  row 
of  four  rather  short  bristles;  each  of  the  clusters  of  bristles  above  described  issues 
from  a  large  elongated  tubercle  the  apex  of  which  is  rounded  and  blackish ;  the  bris- 
tles in  these  clusters  are  arranged  one  in  front,  another  behind,  and  with  a  transverse 
pair  between  them,  but  on  the  eleventh  segment  the  anterior  bristle  is  wanting; 
these  bristles  are  of  unequal  lengths,  the  transverse  pair  being  longer  than  the  others, 
these  but  slightly  exceeding  one-half  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  body;  head 
slii^htly  darker  than  the  body  and  marked  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side ;  legs  red, 
the  tarsi  slightly  blackish ;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  thinly  covered  with  a  very  short, 
white,  crinkled,  woolly  substance  which  does  not  entirely  conceal  the  ground  color. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  three  days. 

Fourth  $tage, — Same  as  the  third  stage,  with  these  exceptions :  Body  marked  each 
side  by  a  snbdorsal  black  stripe  which  passes  between  two  rows  of  low,  transversely 
oval  warts  which  are  blackish  at  their  apices,  two  warts  to  each  segment,  except  on 
the  second  and  third  segments,  where  only  the  lower  wart  is  present,  but  neither 
the  warts  nor  the  black  stripes  extend  upon  the  first  segment;  this  segment  bears 
eighteen  bristles,  of  which  seven  are  arranged  in  a  row  along  each  side  of  the  seg- 
ment, and  one  is  situated  above  the  first  and  second  bristles  in  each  of  these  rows, 
counting  from  behind;  the  eleventh  segment  bears  a  stigmatal  cluster  of  fonr 
bristles  each  side ;  the  remaining  bristles  are  arranged  as  in  the  preceding  stage. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  ten  days. 

Pupa, — Orange-red,  first  segment  marked  with  a  medio-dorsal  black  spot,  second 
and  third  segments  each  with  a  large  transverse  black  spot;  segments  six,  seven, 
and  eight  each  with  a  transverse  black  spot  on  its  anterior  end,  that  on  the  sixth 
sometimes  divided  medially  into  two  spots;  surface  thinly  covered  with  a  short, 
light  yellow,  mostly  recumbent  pubescence,  which  converges  towards  the  middle  of 
the  dorsum,  forming  a  small  cluster  near  the  center  of  each  segment;  length,  4"*'''. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  fourteen  days. 

About  three  days  before  pupation  takes  place,  the  full-grown  larva 
attaches  itself  to  some  object  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
pupating  the  old  larval  skin  is  rent  from  the  head  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  seventh  segment,  and  is  allowed  to  remain,  partially  enveloping 
the  pupa.  About  ten  days  after  pupation  takes  place  the  pupa-skin  is 
rent,  disclosing  the  included  beetle,  but  the  latter  does  not  issue  from 
the  pupa-case  until  four  days  after  this  stage  is  reached. 

This  ladybird  bree<ls  as  readily  in  confinement  as  does  the  Vedalia  car- 
dinalis  and  closely  resembles  the  latter  in  all  of  its  stages.    The  obser- 
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vations  above  recorded  were  made  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  the  insects  were  kept  in  glass  jars  in  a  sunny  window 
of  my  office.  The  eggs  are  darker  and  much  rougher  than  those  of  tbf 
Icerya,  which  they  otherwise  closely  resemble,  and  are  usually  thrust 
into  the  egg  sac  of  the  latter.  The  young  larvse  prefer  the  eggs  of  tbt 
Icerya  to  the  insects  themselves  as  food,  and  shortly  after  issuing  from 
the  eggs  they  burrow  into  an  egg  sac  and  frequently  remain  in  it  until 
full  grown.  On  several  dififerent  occasions  I  have  reared  a  !Novic> 
larva  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  state  upon  the  eggs  in  a  single  e^^g  m^st 
of  the  Icerya.  They  spend  a  somewhat  longer  time  in  their  preparatorr 
stages  than  the  Yedalia  does,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  tk 
pupa  stage;  and  being  much  smaller  insects  they  do  not  destroy  tk 
Iceryas  as  rapidly  as  the  Vedalia  does.  The  latter  appears  to  preft^ 
the  Novius  larvae  to  the  Iceryas  for  food,  and  whenever  the  larvae  of 
these  two  ladybirds  inhabit  the  same  plant  the  Novius  larva  fsUls  i 
prey  to  its  more  powerful  rival.  I  learn  from  Mr.  John  Scott,  the 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  county,  that  he  introduced 
a  few  Vedalia  larvae  into  a  glass  jar  containing  a  colony  of  the  Kovius, 
and,  although  he  kept  them  well  supplied  with  Iceryas  for  food,  s^  is 
a  short  time  the  Yedalias  had  completely  annihilated  the  Novios 
larvae. 

Leis  coNKORMis.— -E<7<7.--Elongate-ovat6,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  outline  quite 
regular,  tapering  gradaally  toward  each  end,  the  upper  end  oonvex,  the  lower  one 
flattened  at  its  attachment;  surface  highly  polished,  but  under  a  highly  magnifying 
power  appearing  somewhat  scabrous,  owing  to  minute,  blisterlike,  raised  spote 
which  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  surface;  color,  light  lemon-yellow;  len^^,  l^*". 

The  eggs  are  attached  by  one  end  to  a  leaf  or  other  object  and  are 
deposited  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  forty-one  eggs  each.  Time  from 
deposition  to  hatching,  seven  days. 

Zaita;  First  stage. — Body  of  the  usual  Coccinellid  form,  being  widest  in  Aront  and 
tapering  quite  rapidly  posteriorly;  oliye-brown,  varied  with  black,  and  beario|r 
many  black,  somewhat  conical  tubercles,  each  tipped  with  a  black  style  which  at  its 
apex  is  compressed  laterally  and  is  trunoate-or  sometimes  slightly  emarginate ;  fin: 
segment  somewhat  flattened  above  and  bearing  a  circle  of  twenty-six  tubercles;  of 
these,  the  anterior  fourteen  (seven  on  each  side)  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  and 
the  style  at  the  apex  of  each  is  longer  than  the  tubercle  itself;  next  to  these  are 
four  transverse  pairs  of  tubercles,  two  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  segment,  the  two 
tubercles  composing  the  second  pair  being  united  at  their  bases;  following  tlieg« 
are  four  tubercles  two  on  each  side,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  tubercles,  comprisiD^ 
the  four  pairs  above  mentioned,  the  style  is  shorter  than  the  tubercle  itself:  besides 
this  circle  of  tabercles,  there  is  also  a  transverse  pair  near  the  center  of  this  segment; 
second  segment,  on  each  side,  bearing  a  subdorsal  oblique  pair  of  tubercles  which 
are  united  at  their  bases,  a  suprastigmatal  cluster  of  five  tubercles,  three  of  which 
are  united  at  their  bases,  the  other  two  being  slightly  above  and  on  either  side  of 
them;  below  thie  cluster  is  a  single  tubercle  in  front  of  which  is  a  stout  bristle; 
third  segment  the  same  as  the  second  except  that  the  suprastigmatal  cluster  con- 
tains only  four  tubercles,  the  anterior  of  the  two  single  ones  being  absent;  foarih 
segment,  on  each  side,  bearing  a  subdorsal  cluster  of  throe  tubercles  united  at  their 
bases,  a  suprastigmatal  pair  of  tubercles  which  are  also  united  at  their  bases,  and 
below  them  is  a  single  tubercle;  segments  Hve  to  eleven  are  the  same  as  the  foarth; 
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eacli  of  the  tnbercles  on  segments  two  to  eleren  is  longer  than  the  style  at  its  apex; 
t'prelftli  segment  on  each  side  hearing  two  subdorsal  and  two  small  stigmatal,  widely 
separated  tubercles^  eaoh  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  style  at  its  apex ;  head  polished 
l>lack  and  bearing  a  few  stout  bristles;  legs  black  and  also  bearing  a  few  stout 
l>ristlee. 

Duration  of  this  stage,  three  days. 

Second  stage, — Same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  color  of  the  body  is  black  and  the 
'tubercles  on  the  seventh  segment  are  yellow ;  the  styles  of  the  tubercles  are  not  com- 
pTesSed  at  their  tips;  the  united  bases  of  the  tubercles  which  are  arranged  in  pairs 
or  in  threes  are  longer  than  the  tnbercles  proper  and  each  bears  a  few  slender 
lateral  bristles ;  the  posterior  tubercle  in  each  cluster  of  three  is  longer  than  either 
of  the  others  in  the  same  cluster. 

Dnration  of  this  stage,  three  days. 

Third  stage, — Same  as  the  second,  except  that  sometimes,  but  not  always,  some  or 
all  of  the  tnbercles  on  the  fourth  segment  are  yellow. 

Daration  of  this  stage,  three  days. 

Fourth  stage, — There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
stage. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  carry  these  larvae,  a  host  of  mites 
l>elonging  to  the  sx)ecies  Heteropua  ventricosus  of  Newport  having 
invaded  my  breeding  cages  and  in  a  very  short  time  destroyed  not  only 
these  larvsB,  bat  also  many  others  which  I  was  rearing  at  the  same 
Tiime,  the  soft,  recently  transformed  chrysalides  and  pnpse  being 
attacked  as  well  as  the  smaller  larvaa  of  all  descriptions.  No  specimens 
of  the  Leis  were  received  by  me  after  the  above  date,  so  I  was  unable 
to  procure  a  firesh  colony  of  larvss  and  thus  complete  the  life  history. 

On  the  14th  of  May  I  placed  in  one  of  my  breeding  cages  about  a 
dozen  adult  specimens  of  Leis  conformis  and  supplied  them  with  orange 
twigs  infested  with  an  undetermined  species  of  Aphis.  Three  days 
later  some  of  the  beetles  were  paired,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  I  exam- 
ined the  twigs  in  this  cage,  but  found  no  eggs;  I  then  replenished  it 
with  fresh  twigs  infested  with  the  Aphides,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  this  cage  contained  two  clust.ers  of  eggs,  containing  seven 
and  ten  eggs,  respectively.  The  beetles  were  very  lively  and  fed 
greedily  upon  the  Aphides.  The  females  laid  eggs  readily  in  confine- 
ment^ even  when  inclosed  in  a  small-sized  box.  The  larvae  were  com- 
paratively easy  to  rear  and  fed  readily  upon  the  Aphides,  large  numbers 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  day  by  a  single  larva. 

Undbtbrminbd  Coccinkllid,  (elytra  yellow,  marked  with  six  black  spots). — 
Egg, — Elongate-ellipsoidal,  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad,  light  lemon-yellow, 
the  npper  end  marked  with  a  rather  large  white  spot,  surface  highly  polished,  but 
under  a  high  magnifying  power  appearing  slightly  scabrous,  owing  to  minute  blister- 
like spots,  which  are  scattered  over  its  surface;  length,  li™>". 

Placed  on  end  in  clusters  of  about  ten  eggs  each.  Time  from  depo- 
sition to  hatching,  five  days. 

Larva:  First  stage, — Body  of  the  usual  Cocci nellid  form,  olive-brown  varied  with 
black,  sides  of  the  fourth  segment  lighter,  almost  white;  first  segment  bearing  a 
circle  of.  twenty-siz  elongated  tnbercles,  besides  a  transverse  pair  near  the  center 
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of  the  donnm;  second  segment,  on  each  side,  bearing  a  snbdorsal  daster  of  tlir^ 
tubercles,  a  suprastigmatal  cluster  of  five,  below  which  is  a  pair  of  tubercles,  mai. 
there  is  also  a  single  tubercle  situated  between  the  subdorsal  and  soprastigmatal 
clusters;  third  segment  on  each  side  bearing  a  subdorsal  and  a  suprastigmatal 
cluster  of  three  tubercles,  while  between  these  two  clusters,  and  also  belo^w  ttie  low- 
est one,  is  a  pair  of  tubercles ;  fourth  segment,  on  jsach  side,  bearing  a  sabdoml 
Mid  a  suprastigmatal  cluster  of  three  tubercles,  and  below  the  latter  ia  a  pair  of 
tubercles,  the  anterior  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  posterior  one;  segments  fiTO  to 
eleven  are  the  same  as  the  fourth;  all  of  the  tubercles  above  described  are  black; 
twelfth  segment,  on  each  side,  bearing  a  pair  of  subdorsal  and  a  widely  oeparated 
pair  of  stigmatal  bristles;  head  polished  black. 

I  was  unable  to  carry  these  larvae  any  further,  owing  to  the  invasion 
of  the  mites  above  referred  to.  Two  of  the  beetles  were  destroyed  by 
internal  parasites,  as  already  stated  on  a  previous  page  of  this  report: 
the  remaining  beetles  died  without  depositing  eggs,  and  as  no  more 
specimens  of  this  insect  were  received  from  Australia  subsequently,  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  more  eggs  of  this  species  and  thus  complete 
its  life  history. 

The  beetles  were  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lets  conformis  above 
described,  and  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter.  They 
were  not  as  lively  as  these  and  did  not  deposit  eggs  so  readily  in  con- 
finement. Both  the  adults  as  well  as  the  larvae  fed  greedily  upon  the 
Aphides  which  I  introduced  into  their  breeding  cages. 

Thalpochares  cocciphaoa. — Egg. — Turnip-shaped,  being  twice  as  broad  as  high, 
attached  at  one  pnd,  the  upper  end  rather  deeply  concave  and  furnished  with  a  small 
rounded  tubercle  in  the  center;  surface  covered  with  irregular  raised  lines  which 
encircle  the  egg,  besides  others  which  extend  vertically,  these  lines  forming  ahallow 
cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  diameter,  nearly  \^^.    Deposited  singly. 

Larva. — First  stage, — Body  whitish;  head  grayish-black;  cervical  shield  dark 
gray ;  provided  with  six  thoracic,  four  abdominal,  and  two  anal  legs,  the  abdominal 
legs  located  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments;  these  as  well  as  the  anal  prolegs  are 
extremely  short,  but  are  encircled  with  minute  hooks  at  their  tips. 

Full-grown  larva. — Body  very  robust,  dull  white,  usually  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or 
pink;  piliferons  spots  indistinct,  pale  brown ;  spiracles  yeUo wish ;  head  and  cervical 
shield  blackish-brown ;  no  anal  plate ;  legs  as  in  the  first  stage ;  length,  8"*™. 

Chrysalis, — Of  the  usual  form,  light  yellowish-brown ;  destitute  of  transverse  rows 
of  teeth-like  processes;  posterior  end  rounded  and  bearing  a  transverse,  slightly 
curved  row  of  six  rather  shore,  recurved  spines. 

Shortly  after  issuing  from  the  egg  the  larva  spins  around  its  body  an 
oval  case  of  light  gray  silk,  which  it  drags  around  after  it  when  crawl- 
ing about  in  search  of  food.  This  consists  of  the  younger  specimens  of 
Lecanium  olew,  and  perhaps  also  the  young  of  other  kinds  of  Coccids* 
As  the  larva  increases  in  size  it  enlarges  its  case  by  the  addition  of  new 
material,  and  it  frequently  attaches  to  the  outside  of  its  case  fragments 
of  the  scales,  besides  various  other  small  objects,  these  being  so  small 
in  size  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  except  upon  a  close  inspection.  The 
case  is  closed  at  one  end,  while  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  somewhat 
square  opening,  out  of  which  the  larva  protrudes  its  head  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  when  feeding  or  when  moving  about  upon  the  tree. 
Each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  opening  is  furnished  with  a  rounded  silken 
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lobe,  or  prolongation  of  the  case,  and  these  lobes  converge  toward  the 
center  of  the  opening,  thus  closing  the  latter  when  the  larva  retreats 
into  its  case.  After  each  meal  the  larva  fastens  its  case  to  the  bark 
l>y  a  few  silken  threads,  then  retreats  into  its  case  and  remains  hidden 
from  view  until  the  pangs  of  hunger  again  force  it  to  come  out  in 
search  of  food.  The  chrysalis  stage  is  passed  within  the  silken  case, 
and  frequently  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  cases  are  fastened  together  in  a 
mass  by  their  occupants  a  short  time  before  the  latter  assume  the 
chrysalis  form. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  extract  one  of  these  larvse  from  its  silken 
case  without  fatally  injuring  the  larva,  so  firmly  does  it  retain  its  hold 
ui)on  the  inside  of  the  case  by  means  of  the  small  hooks  with  which  the 
prolegs  are  provided,  and  nothing  short  of  cutting  open  the  case  will 
accomplish  the  removal  of  the  larva.  When  removed  from  its  case  and 
placed  upon  a  flat  surface  the  larva  is  able  to  move  about,  but  only  very 
slowly,  and  in  walking  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  elevated,  no  use 
being  made  of  the  last  pair  of  prolegs.  Whenever  two  of  the  larvse  thus 
removed  from  their  cases  meet  each  other  a  fight  is  almost  certain  to 
occur,  each  larva  seeking  to  grasp  with  its  mandibles  the  mouth  parts 
of  the  other,  and,  if  successful,  it  will  frequently  shake  from  side  to  side 
the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  of  its  opponent,  somewhat  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat.  In  these  encounters  the  softer  parts  of  the  body  are  never 
attacked,  and  the  encounters  are  apparently  in  the  nature  of  sport. 
The  moths,  as  might  be  expected,  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  remain- 
ing perfectly  quiet  during  the  daytime  and  coming  forth  rather  early 
in  the  evening. 

My  notes  on  this  species  are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  but  few  of  the 
larvsB  were  obtained  from  eggs  laid  in  confinement,  and  in  order  to 
work  up  their  complete  life  history  it  would  be  necessary  to  frequently 
remove  the  larvae  from  their  cases,  and  this  I  was  unwilling  to  do  until 
the  species  becomes  firmly  established  in  this  State. 

At  the  present  writing  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  imported 
species,  tjie  Orims  australasice  and  Orens  chalyheus,  are  breeding  in  two 
localities  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  an  olive  grove  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  and  the  former  species  is  also  breeding  in  Alameda  County. 
While  they  do  not  increase  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  give  us  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  able  to  practically  free  all  of  the  trees  in 
this  State  of  the  different  kinds  of  scale  insects  that  infest  them,  still 
they  will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable  allies  in  keeping  these  scale 
insects  in  check. 

Novius  kwuelei  is  also  firmly  established  here.  I  have  it  breeding 
in  my  office  at  the  present  writing,  and  have  sent  a  few  colonies  to  dif- 
ferent localities  in  the  State.  The  horticultural  commissioner  of  this 
county,  Mr.  John  Scott,  also  has  colonies  of  this  insect  breeding  in  his 
office,  and  has  sent  out  colonies  in  place  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis. 
While  this  last- named  insect  has  efiectually  kept  in  check  the  destruc- 
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tive  Fluted  or  Cottony-cushion  Scale  {Icar^  purckdsi)^  still  of  coarse 
there  is  abundant  room  for  this  Beeond  species  to  aid  in  this  commend- 
able work.  Being  moeh  smaller  than  the  Yedalia  and  not  passing 
through  its  changes  anymore  rapidly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Novlus  could  have  accomplished  the  same  work  in  the  same  time  that 
the  Vedalia  did  in  California. 

It  is  very  probable  that  four  other  kinds  of  beneficial  insects,  the 
Leis  canformiSy  Alesia  fromatay  the  reddish-yellow  ladybird  with  six 
elytral  black  spots,  and  the  small  black  one  with  two  large  elytra!  red 
spots,  are  also  established  here,  but  these  were  received  in  such  small 
numbers  that  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  they  will  have  multi- 
plied suflBciently  to  be  met  with  except  after  a  long  and  careful  search 
for  them.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Cryptolflemus  and  two  or  three 
species  of  Scymnids,  as  well  as  the  Thalpochares,  may  yet  be  found  to 
have  gained  a  foothold  here,  but  this  can  be  determined  only  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  or  perhaps  even  longer  than  this.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Scymnus  lophanthce  was  also  among 
the  specimens  introduced,  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  an  intro- 
duction in  the  same  light  a«  the  other  species,  since  it  was  already 
established  here  before  these  later  specimens  were  received. 

I  have  not  observed  that  either  of  the  two  species  of  ftlngi  received 
frotn  Australia,  the  one  attacking  Lecanium  olecdy  the  other  on  Aspidi- 
otu8  aurantii,  has  spread  to  the  healthy  scale  insects,  but  of  course  it 
is  x>ossible  that  the  spores  of  these  fungi  may  remain  dormant  until  the 
wet  season  sets  in. 

THE  WALNUT  SPAN- WORM. 

The  English  Walnut  is  quite  extensively  grown  in  certain  localities 
in  this  State,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon 
it,  yields  a  larger  revenue  than  almost  any  other  tree  grown  upon  this 
coast.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  those  here- 
tofore known  to  attack  it  never  occurring  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause 
any  widespread  destruction  of  the  trees  or  nuts.  Two  years  ago, 
however,  a  span-worm  appeared  in  such  large  numbers  in  a  certain 
locality  that  many  trees  were  almost  completely  defoliated  by  it. 

The  first  intimation  I  received  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this 
new  pest  was  a  letter  from  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
under  date  of  April  20, 1890,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  box  of  worms.  Please  write  me  by  return  maU  «what 
tbey  are,  whetber  from  a  moth,  miller,  butterfly,  or  beetle.  What  kind  of  eggs,  and 
the  time  required  for  them  to  hatch?  When  do  the  worms  go  into  the  pupa  state, 
and  where  f  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  seen  on  the  ranch  before.  My  fore- 
man said  he  saw  the  very  small  worms  about  ten  days  ago.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing on  the  walnut  trees,  and  hence  did  not  at  once  go  to  look  after  them.  A  few 
days  later  I  made  an  examination,  but  could  find  no  eggs,  yet  very  minute  worms. 
I  sent  the  foreman,  but  none  could  be  found.  The  eggs  must  have  been  laid  on  the 
twigs,  because  the  leaves  have  only  been  out  about  fourteen  days.    About  one  week 
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ago  there  were  bui  few  sig^s,  now  the.wholc  thing  is  being  eaten  np.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  ravenous.  Please  write  me  at  once  what  to  do  and  what  it  is.  I  fear 
the  cw^  is  gone.— Ellwood  Cooper. 

Thinking  the  matter  of  safficient  iini)ortance  to  require  investigating, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cooper  soon  after  tfae  middle  of  May.  Prior  to 
this,  however,  the  trees  had  been  sprayed  with  Paris  green  and  water 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  Paris  green  to  130  gallons  of  water,  and  now 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  any  liv^ing,  healthy  worms.  The  trees  at- 
tacked were  very  large  ones,  being  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  branches 
extending  a  distance  of  nearly  20  feet,  making  for  the  tops  of  the  trees 
a  diameter  approximating  40  feet.  The  span-worms  appeared  upon 
nearly  every  tree  in  a  grove  containing  20  acres,  but  they  were  most 
abundant  near  the  center  of  the  grove,  where  they  had  almost  com- 
pletely defoliated  the  trees.  They  also  appeared  upon  the  walnut  trees 
in  an  adjacent  grove,  but  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  in  the  one  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  me  that  he  has  lived  on  this  ranch 
continuously  for  nineteen  years,  but  never  before  had  these  or  any 
other  kind  of  span-worms  appeared  upon  his  trees  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  attract  attention,  and  he  is  unable  to  account  for  the  present  in- 
vasion. 

The  following  year  these  span-worms  were  also  present  upon  some 
of  the  trees,  but  were  far  less  numerous  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  infested  trees  were  again  sprayed  with  Paris  green  and 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  180  gallons,  and  this  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  span-worms.  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year, 
however,  Mr.  Cooi>er  wrote  me  that  the  span-worms  were  again  appear- 
ing in  large  numbers  and  requested  me  to  come  to  his  ranch  and  inves- 
tigate them.  Having  received  instructions  from  Dr.  Eiley  to  this  ef- 
fect, I  again,  on  the  6th  of  April,  visited  Mr.  Cooper,  and  found  that, 
while  the  span-worms  were  quite  abundant  upon  some  of  the  trees,  still 
they  were  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  during  the  season  of  1890.  I 
also  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  trees  growing  near  the  walnut 
trees;  these  consisted  of  Olive,  Persimmon,  Eucalyptus,  Sycamore,  Al- 
der, Oak,  Elder,  Willow,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  trees,  besides  various 
kinds  of  shrubs  and  plants,  but  failed  to  find  specimens  of  this  span- 
worm  upon  any  of  th  em,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Oak  (Quercus 
agrifolia).  The  new,  spring  growth  was  just  starting  out  upon  this 
tree,  and  I  found  several  of  these  span-worms  feeding  upon  the  newly 
expanded  oak  leaves;  a  careful  comparison  of  these  oak- feeding  speci- 
mens with  those  from  the  walnut  trees  failed  to  disclose  the  slightest 
difference,  and  when  I  tested  them  with  walnut  leaves  they  also  fed 
readily  upon  them.  Several  trees  of  black  walnuts  are  also  growing  on 
Mr.  Cooper^s  ranch,  but  these  were  not  yet  in  leaf  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

During  a  visit  which  I  made,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  to  portions 
of  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties  I  found  specimens  of  this  same 
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kind  of  span-wonn  on  some  apple  and  prune  trees  as  well  as  on  Eng- 
lish walnnts  in  some  of  the  orchards  of  the  above-mentioned  coanties. 
Under  date  of  April  27, 1892,  Mr.  Cooper  writes  me  that  he  recently 
fonnd  this  pest  in  three  other  groves  of  English  walnut  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  where  it  was  very  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  these  trees- 
Thus  it  appears  that  already  this  span-worm  is  quite  widely  distributed 
over  the  State,  and  unless  active  measures  are  adopted  to  suppress  it 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  in  time  veiy  seriously  interfere 
with  the  profitable  growing  of  English  walnuts  upon  this  coast. 
Unfortunately,  the  moths  have  not  yet  issued,  so  it  is  imx>ossib]eatthe 
present  writing  to  identify  the  species  or  to  ascertain  if  it  has  proved 
destructive  in  other  States  than  our  own. 

The  eggs  from  which  these  span-worms  hatch  are  flattened  OTal,  as 
if  compressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger;  the  surface  is  quite  scab- 
rous,  and  bears  numerous  minute  transverse  ridges;  at  each  end  of 
the  egg  are  numerous  quite  large,  shallow  punctures;  the  color  is  a 
dark  greyish  drab,  with  a  strong  brassy  tinge;  length,  about  J  "*". 

These  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  small  twigs  of  trees,  in  loose,  irregu- 
lar patches,  each  egg  lying  on  one  of  its  flattened  sides;  there  is  no 
regularity  in  their  arrangement  upon  the  bark  of  the  twig.  One  piece 
of  a  twig  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  these  eggs.  The  young  span-worm 
issues  through  a  nearly  circular  hole  in  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  and 
the  empty  eggshell  is  of  an  iridescent,  pearly  white  color. 

The  full-grown  span-worm  closely  resembles  the  larva  of  the  Eastern 
Angerona  crdtaiaria  as  figured  on  PI.  vin.  Fig.  6,  of  Packard's  "  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Insects,^  but  the  piliferous  spots  are  larger,  giving  to 
the  body  a  much  rougher  appearance,  and  when  viewed  from  the  side 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  large  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  segments  as  well  as  on  the  fifth  and  eleventh.  I  give  herewith  a 
detailed  description  of  this  span-worm,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  future: 

Body  of  nearly  an  eqnal  thickness  thronghout  its  length,  the  head  and  first  tho- 
racic segment  slightly  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  body;  head  as  seen  from  front  a 
trifle  wider  than  high,  the  lobes  rounded  and  destitnte  of  a  tubercle  or  other  proc- 
ess; color  of  head  dark  brown,  variegated  with  yellowish;  body  light  pinkish 
gray  varied  with  darker  gray  or  purplish,  or  sometimes  with  black  and  yellow,  never 
marked  with  distinct  lines ;  piliferous  spots  tuberculiform,  black,  or  dark  brown,  and 
back  of  each  of  the  spiracles  situated  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  is  a  large,  coni- 
cal, fleshy  prominence  surmounted  by  a  piliferous  spot,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  each  ot' 
the  segments  four,  five,  six,  and  eleven,  is  a  pair  of  similar  but  smaUer  prominences; 
in  front  of  the  pair  of  prominences  on  the  dorsum  of  the  eleventh  segment  is  a  pair 
of  spots  which  are  of  a  clearer  yellow  or  gray  than  the  ground  color,  each  spot 
usually  bordered  each  side  by  a  short  black  line;  spiracles  orange-yellow,  ringed 
with  black  and  usually  situated  on  a  yellow  spot;  venter  concolorous  with  the  upper 
side,  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  faint  whitish  stripe,  and  with  a  less  distinct  one 
near  each  outer  edge;  ten  legs;  length,  20^<». 
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These  span-worms  reach  their  full  growth  in  May  and  then  enter  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  inches ;  here  each  one  forms  a  smooth 
cell,  but  does  not  spin  a  cocoon.  The  chrysalis  state  is  assumed  a  few 
days  aft^r  the  cell  is  completed,  but  the  moth  does  not  issue  until  the 
following  winter  or  early  spring.  The  chrysalis  is  of  the  usual  form, 
of  a  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  the  posterior  extremity  bears  two 
diverging  spines;,  the  tips  of  the  wing-cases  almost  reach  the  posterior 
end  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment^  length,  14°*°*. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  enemies  of  these  span-worms  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  insectivorous  birds,  particularly  the  black  birds,  which 
1  repeatedly  observed  in  the  infested  trees,  and  Mr.  Cooper  informs 
me  that  he  has  seen  one  of  these  birds  carrying  four  of  the  span- 
worms  in  its  beak.  Of  internal  parasites,  only  one  species  is  at  pres- 
ent known  to  me  to  attack  these  span-worms;  this  is  a  small  black, 
four-winged  fly  belonging  to  the  genus  Apanteles.  The  sides  of  its 
abdomen  are  largely  yellow,  the  front  and  middle  legs,  including  their 
cox£e,  are  also  ydlow,  while  the  hind  legs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tips  of  the  femora  and  tibiae,  and  the  whole  of  the  tarsi,  are  of  the 
same  color.  I  found  several  of  the  white  cocoons  of  this  parasite 
attached  to  the  trunks  of  the  infested  trees  on  the  21st  of  May,  and 
near  each  was  the  shrunken  remains  of  one  of  the  span-worms  in  which 
the  parasite  had  lived.  One  of  the  parasitic  flies  issued  one  week 
later.  It  is  probable  that  a  Tachina-fly  of  some  kind  also  attacks  these 
span-worms;  on  the  day  above  mentioned  I  found  one  of  them  to  whose 
body  was  attached  a  white  egg,  evidently  of  one  of  these  flies,  but  as 
no  parasite  issued  from  this  span-worm  I  am  unable  to  settle  this  point 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cooper  informs  me  that  he  sprayed  some  of  the  infested  trees 
with  Buhach  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  50  gallons,  but  this 
did  not  destroy  the  span-worms.  He  also  tried  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
such  as  he  uses  for  the  destruction  of  the  Black  Scale  {Lecanium  olece) 
on  olive  trees,  but  this  was  not  effectual.  Paris  green  was  also  used 
in  varying  strengths,  from  1  pound  in  50  gallons  to  1  pound  in  200  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  this  latter  strength  he  found  effectually  destroyed 
the  span-worms  without  injuring  the  trees.  With  each  100  gallons  of 
this  mixture  he  used  20  pounds  of  a  soap  made  principally  of  mutton 
tallow  and  caustic  soda;  this  caused  the  solution  to  spread  more 
readily  over  the  leaves,  and  also  had  a  tendency  to  cause  the  poison  to 
adhere  more  firmly.  The  soap  was  first  dissolvcjd  in  hot  water,  after 
which  the  Paris  green  was  added,  then  the  balance  of  the  water,  and 
the  solution  was  kept  constantly  stirred  while  being  applied  to  the  trees. 
Mr.  Cooper  informs  me  that  five  men — one  to  drive  the  team,  one  to 
stir  the  solution  in  the  spraying  tank,  another  to  pump,  and  two  to 
handle  the  spraying  nozzles — sprayed  on  an  average  27  of  his  largest 
walnut  trees  in  a  day;  this  is  equivalent  to  one  acre  of  trees  per  day. 
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THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

(Carpocapsa  pomonelJa  lAun,) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  complete  acconnt  of  this  insect  at  the 
present  time;  its  habits  and  life  history  are  pretty  well  knowo  to  those 
of  our  fruit  growers  who  suffer  by  reason  of  the  inroads  it  makes  in 
their  deciduous  fruit  crops.  A  very  full  account  of  this  pest,  written 
by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  18S7  (pp.  88-115).  I  will  there- 
fore simply  record  a  few  additional  notes  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

In  the  above-mentioned  account  it  is  stated  that  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  country  the  Codling  Moth  is  two-brooded,  while  in  the 
south  it  is  three-brooded.  My  notes  indicate  that  in  California,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  also  three-brooded,  the  moths  from  the  hiber- 
nating worms  issuing  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  during  the  first 
half  of  April,  those  of  the  next  brood  appearing  in  June  and  daring 
the  first  half  of  July,  while  the  third  brood  of  moths  appear  in  August 
and  the  early  part  of  September. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  internal  parasites  reported  as  preying  upon  the 
larvdB  and  pupaB  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  this  country,  the  Pimpla  annu- 
lipes  is  not  represented  in  my  collection  from  California.  The  second 
species,  Mcicrocenirus  delicatm,  not  heretofore  known  to  occur  upon 
this  coast,  I  have  never  bred  from  the  larvee  of  the  Codling  moth;  but 
my  notes  indicate  that  on  the  3d  of  September,  1891, 1  bred  three 
specimens  orthis  parasite  from  larvae  of  a  Tortricid,  Pcedisca  strenuana 
Walker,  which  lives  in  the  dry  stems  of  a  wild  sunflower,  HeUanthta 
annuus.  I  notice  that  in  volume  in  of  Insect  Life  (p.  59),  the  editors 
record  having  bred  this  parasite  from  another  Tortricid,  the  Cacoecia 
fermdanUj  as  well  as  from  one  of  the  Dagger-moths,  Acronycta  obUnita, 
making  in  all  four  diff'erent  insects  upon  which  it  is  known  to  prey. 

In  the  above-mentioned  account  it  is  stated  that  the  Dermestid 
beetles,  Trogoderma  tar  sale  and  Perimegatoma  variegatum,  are  reported 
as  preying  upon  the  pupae  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  California.  My 
observations  on  the  larva?  of  these  two  beetles  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  Trogoderma  larva  feeds  upon  dead  insects,  but  will  not  attack  the 
living  ones;  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Perimegatoma  larva  doubt- 
less prefers  dead  insects  upon  which  to  feed,  yet  it  will  also  feed  upon 
the  smaller  living  pupa?,  or  chrysalides,  of  moths;  and  perhaps  also 
those  of  other  insects. 

This  latter  larva  bears  quite  a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  figured* 
at  396,  on  page  448,  of  Packard's  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.'' 
It  is  of  a  dark-bro\i^  color,  with  the  sutures  of  the  segments  whitish; 
the  body  is  quite  hard,  somewhat  flattened,  of  nearly  an  equal  width 
throughout,  except  that  the  last  fourth  tapers  slightly  posteriorly, 
and  the  body  is  a  trifle  widest  at  the  fourth  segment;  there  are  apx>a- 
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rently  only  eleven  segmentSy  tlie  first  of  which  is  the  longest,  and  is 
nearly  as  long  as  wide;  the  last  segment  is  rounded  behind,  and  is  des- 
titute of  a  projection  of  any  kind;  the  body  is  thinly  clothed,  with 
rather  long  yellowish  and  dark-brown  hairs,  and  in  the  older  iudividu- 
als  each  of  the  last  three  or  four  segments  bears  a  transverse  pair  of 
sbort,  brush-like  tufts  of  black  hair,  which  are  wanting  in  the  younger 
individuals;  the  head  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  first  segment  of  the 
body,  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  is  thinly  covered  with  rather 
long  reddish  hairs.  This  larva  attains  a  length  of  about  e"**",  and 
the  pupa  is  formed  within  the  old  larval  skin,  the  latter  simply  split- 
ting open  along  the  back.  The  larvae  are  found  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  are  quite  frequently  met  with  among  the  dead 
loaves  and  other  debris  lying  in  the  crotches  of  orange  trees.  I  have 
bred  the  beetles  in  June  and  also  in  December. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1890, 1  found  a  larva  of  this  kind  engaged  in 
feeding  upon  a  dead  and  dry  moth.  I  also  inclosed  three  of  them  in  a 
box  containing  a  dead  and  dry  chrysalis  of  the  moth  Twniocampa  rufula^ 
and  in  a  few  days  they  had  devoured  it.  I  then  placed  in  their  box  a 
living  chrysalis  of  this  moth,  but  they  did  not  harm  it,  and  in  due  time 
it  was  changed  to  a  moth.  A  fresh,  living  chrysalis  of  a  Tineid  moth 
which  I  placed  in  their  box,  however,  did  not  fare  so  well ;  I  saw  one  of 
the  larvsB  feeding  upon  it,  and  it  was  finally  entirely  consumed.  I  also 
placed  in  their  box  a  living  chrysalis  of  a  Codling  Moth  still  in  its 
cocoon,  and  they  finally  gnawed  a  hole  through  the  cocoon,  entered, 
and  devoured  the  chrysalis. 

The  fiftct  above  recorded,  that  one  of  these  larvsB  was*  found  feeding- 
npon  a  dead,  dry  moth,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  larvsd  devoured  a 
dead  dry  chrysalis  of  a  moth,  but  would  not  attack  the  living  chrysalis 
of  the  same  kind  of  moth,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  these 
larvsB  prefer  dead  and  dry  insects  to  living  ones.  Still,  the  other  cases 
here  recorded  indicate  that  under  certain  conditions  they  also  attack 
the  healthy  living  chrysalides. 

The  larva  of  the  Trogoderma  quite  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Perimegatoma  above  described,  but  is  a  much  more  robust  form;  the 
body  is  widest  at  the  last  third  of  its  length,  and  is  of  a  lighter,  more 
yellowish  color;  the  short  brushes  of  hairs  on  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  older  individuals  are  also  yellow  instead  of  black. 
I  have  repeatedly  found  these  larvae  within  the  empty  cocoons  of  the 
Ck)dling  Moth,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  had  entered 
the  cocoons  prior  to  the  escape  of  the  moths,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
fed  only  upon  the  empty  shell  of  the  chrysalis  and  the  cast-oflF  skin  of 
the  larva.  I  placed  a  dead  and  dry  Horse-fly  in  a  box  containing  several 
of  these  larvse,  and  they  soon  attacked  it  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  reduced  it  to  a  powder.  I  then  placed  in  their  box  a  living  larva 
and  two  living  chrysalides  of  a  Tineid  moth,  but  they  had  not  attacked 
either  of  them  after  a  lapse  of  six  weeks.    This  would  seem  to  indicate 
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that  these  larvae  feed  only  upon  dead  insects,  and  that  they  never  attack 
those  still  alive. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Codling  Moth  our  growers  of  decidaous 
fruits  deiiend  almost  altogether  ujwn  spraying  the  young  fruit  with 
Paris  green  and  water.  The  proportions  vary  from  1  pound  of  the 
Paris  green  in  160  gallons  of  water  to  1  pound  in  200  gallons.  My  own 
observations  and  experiments  indicate  that  the  former  strength  is  lia- 
ble to  injure  the  leaves  somewhat,  so  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  it  not 
stronger  than  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1890,  I  had  twenty-two  pear  trees  sprayed  with 
Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  in  160  gallons,  and  to 
this  was  added  4  gallons  of  the  resin  wash,  composed  of:  resin,  20 
pounds,*  caustic  soda,  6  pounds;  fish  oil,  3  pints,  and  wat«r  sufficient  to 
make  100  gallons.  This  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  solu- 
tion to  spread  more  readily  over  the  trees  and  frnit.  These  pear  trees 
were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Richardson,  of  Pasadena. 
They  averaged  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  the  tops  measured  abont  4 
feet  in  diameter.  Twenty  eight  gallons  of  this  solution  were  used  on 
these  twenty-two  trees.  I  examined  them  at  intervals  throughout  the 
summer;  the  fruit  had  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  the  solution, 
but  a  very  few  of  the  leaves  had  small  brown  spots  burned  in  them,  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  produce  any  material  injury.  When  ripe,  fully 
five-sixths  of  the  pears  on  these  trees  were  free  from  the  attacks  of  the 
larvaB  of  the  Codling  Moth,  whereas  on  adjacent  trees  not  treated 
nearly  all  of  the  fruit  had  been  attacked  by  these  larvae. 

Throughout  the  entire  summer  season  these  sprayed  trees  remained 
free  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pear-slug  (Erioeampa  cerasi  Peck),  although 
I  found  leaves  on  some  of  these  trees  in  which  the  eggs  of  this  insect 
had  been  deposited;  and  upon  adjacent  pear,  apple,  and  quince  trees 
that  had  not  been  sprayed  these  slugs  were  quite  numerous.  It  would 
well  repay  our  growers  to  spray  their  trees  with  the  above-mentioned 
solution  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  these  slugs  and  other 
leaf-eating  insects. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  the  growers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  to  first  dissolve  the  Paris  green  in  ammonia  before  adding  it  to 
the  water,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  this  is  any  improvement. 
Ammonia  is  known  to  be  very  injurious  to  vegetation  whenever  brought 
in  contact  with  it.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of 
this  Department,  that  Paris  green,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  one  molecule  of  the  acetate  of  copper  and  three  mole- 
cules  of  the  arsenite  of  copper,  is  changed  to  an  entirely  different 
chemical  compound  when  treated  with  ammonia,  this  compound  then 
consisting  of  the  acetate  and  the  arsenite  of  ammonia  combined  with 
an  ammoniate  of  copi)er — a  mixture  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
Paris  green  is.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  insoluble  the  Paris  green 
is  rendered  the  less  liability  there  will  be  of  its  ii\juring  the  foliage  of 
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trees  sprayed  with  it,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  its  being  washed 
off  of  the  trees  by  the  rains.  Instead,  therefore,  of  seeking  to  render  it 
more  soluble,  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued,  and,  if  possible, 
the  Paris  green  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
wholly  insoluble  in  water.  To  accomplish  this  result  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mix  a  pound  of  freshly  slaked  lime  with  each  pound  of  the 
Paris  green,  add  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  portion  of  the  Paris  green  that  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  that  produces  the  injury  to  the  trees  sprayed  with  it,  unites 
with  the  lime  to  form  a  compound  wholly  insoluble  in  water;  by  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  treatment  the  Paris  green  is  rendered  harmless 
to  the  tree,  while  at  the  same  time  its  poisonous  nature  is  not  lessened 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  process  was  first  used  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Gillette,  now  entomologist  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  and 
his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  other  experi- 
menters. 

The  great  benefits  resulting  from  treating  fruit  trees  with  Paris  green 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Codling  Moth  are  well  understood  by  the 
mjyoiity  of  our  growers  of  deciduous  fruits,  a  few  of  whom  have  learned 
this  by  bitter  experience.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  horticultural 
commissioners  of  southern  California,  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  commissioner 
for  Los  Angeles  County,  stated  that  early  in  the  present  season  he  in- 
structed his  inspector  in  a  certain  locality  to  serve  a  notice  on  all  of 
the  fruit  growers  in  his  district  to  spray  their  pear  and  apple  trees  with 
Paris  green  and  water  for  the  destruction  of  the  Codling  Moth.  The 
majority  of  the  growers  complied  with  the  request,  but  one  of  them,  for 
some  reason,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  defer  the  spraying  for  a  short  time, 
and  his  request  was  granted.  The  spraying,  however,  was  deferred 
longer  than  was  originally  intended^  and  it  was  now  considered  too  late 
in  the  season  to  obtain  good  results,  so  his  trees  were  not  sprayed. 
Long  before  his  pears  were  ripe  this  grower  made  a  contract  with  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  canneries  in  this  city  whereby  he  was  to  deliver 
his  crop  of  pears  to  the  cannery,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of 
t2,000.  When,  however,  he  delivered  his  first  load  of  pears,  so  badly 
were  they  infested  with  the  larvae  of  the  Codling  Moth  that  the  manager 
of  the  cannery  refused  to  accept  them.  The  grower  then  offered  them 
at  three-quarters  of  the  original  price,  but  his  offer  was  refused  j  he  next 
offered  them  for  one-half  of  the  price  originally  agreed  upon,  but  the 
manager  informed  him  that  he  would  not  accept  the  pears  even  if  they 
were  given  to  him  free  of  all  expense.  By  the  outlay  of  a  very  small 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  spraying  the  trees  all  of  this  loss  to  the 
grower  might  have  been  averted, 
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EErORT  UrON  INSECT  INJURIES  IN  l^BRA^SKA  DTJEKG 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1892. 


By  Lawrence  Bruner,  Sptdal  Agent, 


letter  op  submittal. 

Lincoln,  Nbbr.,  Not.  12, 1893. 
Sir:  Ab  special  field  agent  for  Nebraska,  I  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  insed 
injuries  in  this  State  during  the  summer  of  1892.    The  report  touches  ai>oii  the  out- 
look for  destructive  locusts,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  certain  sagu- 
beet  insects,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  miscellaneous  iojurious  insects  of  theseasoiL 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lawrbncx  Bbuhkb. 
C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  8.  EniamologUt 


DESTEUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 

On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  injury  done  by  destructive  locusts 
during  the  past  few  years  and  because  of  their  threatened  increase 
again  early  the  present  season  in  many  localities  over  the  country  at 
large,  a  careful  watch  has  been  maintained  during  the  season  that  has 
just  passed  for  reported  injary  to  crops  by  these  much-dreaded  insects. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  com- 
paratively little  damage  has  been  done  by  them  the  country  over. 
True,  in  a  few  localities,  there  was  some  local  injury;  but,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  last  year  a  number  of  different 
species  were  unusually  numerous  in  various  portions  of  the  country, 
west,  north,  south,  and  east,  it  is  certainly  encoura^g,  to  say  the 
least,  that  so  little  injury  has  resulted  the  present  year. 

Here  in  Nebraska  several  species  hatched  in  rather  large  numbers 
and  began  to  do  some  injury  to  gardens;  but  during  the  summ^  these 
became  more  or  less  infested  with  parasites  of  different  kinds.  These 
parasites  thinned  their  ranks  materially.  In  a  number  of  localities  the 
fungous  disease  known  as  Empusa  grylli  killed  off  myriads  of  the 
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remaining  individuals,  while  at  the  same  time  others  became  literally 
covered  with  the  Locust  Mite  {TromMdium  locustarum).  In  fact,  so 
extensively  were  these  insects  beset  with  afflictions  of  one  or  another 
kind  that  but  few  eggs  were  deposited.  Even  where  they  were,  the 
large  number  of  the  egg  parasites  present  will  likely  insure  compar- 
ative immunity  from  locust  attack  next  year. 

From  the  northward  we  have  heard  but  little  of  the  pest  that  at  one 
time  last  year  appeared  to  be  becoming  so  formidable.  In  central 
Idaho  and  portions  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  where  several  species  did 
considerable  damage  to  both  crops  aud  grasses  on  the  range,  compara- 
tively little  injury  has  been  reported,  while  from  Colorado,  western 
Kansas,  and  south  westward,  the  pest  seems  to  have  dwindled  to  nearly 
the  normal  condition  for  the  regiou.  Even  in  portions  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  other  sections  of  the  East,  where  last  year  these  insects  did 
some  injury,  the  conditions  have  somewhat  improved. 

CAUSES  FOR  THIS   DECREASK  IN  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

It  IS  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  insects  have  so  suddenly  become 
less  numerous  in  the  many  localities  where  they  were  so  recently 
threatening  devastation.  The  large  number  of  parasites  and  preda- 
ceous  insects  which  attack  them  have  had  an  opportunity  to  increase 
also.  These  latter,  together  with  the  Entomophthora,  which  has  been 
unusually  abundant  and  severe  during  the  past  few  years,  have  com- 
bined in  reducing  the  pest.  Here  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  envi- 
ronments this  year  the  dead  bodies  of  Melanopliis  diferentialis  were 
to  be  seen  by  the  thousands  clinging  to  weeds,  stems  of  grasses,  and 
other  vegetation,  where  they  were  overtaken  by  death  from  the  effects 
of  the  disease.  On  some  single  weeds  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  hop- 
pers were  frequently  to  be  seen.  The  dead  bodies  of  other  species  like 
the  feniurrubrunij  hivittatus  and  atlanis  were  also  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  ui)on  the  same  weeds.  These  latter  were,  however,  much  less 
common. 

One  feature  observed  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  locusts 
of  this  region  was  the  presence  in  many  parts  of  middle  and  eastern 
Nebraska  of  such  species  as  IHssosteira  longipennis  and  Melanoplus  spre- 
tu8y  which  must  have  come  from  abroad.  Here  at  Lincoln  both  of  these 
species  were  of  quite  common  occurrence.  On  the  university  campus 
a  female  of  the  former  was  taken  in  eoitu  with  a  male  of  Dissosteira 
Carolina.  Other  specimens  of  the  same  species  were  taken  at  Norfolk, 
Grand  Island,  West  Point,  and  Columbus,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Such  species  as  Camnulapellucida  and  the  glaucous-legged  form  of  M, 
aUaniSy  that  have  been  mentioned  on  former  occasions  as  gradually 
moving  eastward  and  southward,  were  this  year  met  with  in  rather 
large  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  Black  Hills  and  even  in  thc^ 
northwestero  counties  of  Nebraska, 
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BEET   INSECTS. 

Possibly  more  attention  was  paid  during  the  summer  to  sngar-beet 
enemies  than  to  any  other  class  of  insect  i>e8t8  in  the  region  watched 
by  me.  This  was  due  to  the  interest  which  is  centered  in  that  partic- 
ular crop  at  the  present  time  and  also  because  of  my  having  already  paid 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  for  me 
to  state  that  during  the  season  several  additional  8i)ecies  have  been 
found  attacking  that  plant  here  in  Nebraska.  Among  these  a  small 
Hemipteron  (Hadroncma  militaris  Uhl.),  that  has  heretofore  been  fre- 
quently seen  and  taken  on  different  species  of  Amarantns  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  and  in  Colorado,  was  very  common,  in  fact 
quite  numerous,  upon  a  small  patch  of  beets  in  Sioux  county  during 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Like  others  of  these  Hemi])tera  it  attacks 
the  leaves  and  leaf  stems  by  inserting  it«  beak  and  sucking  the  sap. 
Usually,  but  not  always,  the  points  attacked  show  as  stained  or  par- 
tially deadened  spots.  Two  or  three  additional  leaf-hoppers  were  also 
taken  upon  beets  here  and  at  Norfolk,  West  Point,  Grand  Island  and 
other  locaties  where  beet  iields  were  visited.  These,  however,  were  not 
present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  any  noticeable  injury  to  the  parts 
attacked.  The  names  of  these  were  not  ascertained,  but  will  be  re- 
ported later  if  deemed  advisable. 

Blister-beetles  of  several  species,  though  none  that  were  new  to  the 
plant,  were  unusually  common  and  troublasome  at  a  number  of  locali- 
ties within  this  State  and  parts  of  Kansas  duringthe  season.  Here  at 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  at  other  localities,  the  common  black  one,  Epicauta 
pennsylvanica,  was  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  owners  of  patches  of 
beets.  This  beetle  always  comes  and  goes  in  comparatively  large  num- 
bers, and  one  never  knows  where  it  will  settle  in  the  field.  Choosing 
certain  plants  the  insects  congregate  upon  them  and  either  eat  the 
leaves  full  of  holes  or  completely  strip  off  all  the  foliage  before  going 
to  the  adjoining  plants.  Or,  possibly,  as  soon  as  one  plant  has  been 
stripped,  they  will  go  to  another  part  of  the  patch  or  else  leave  alto- 
gether. In  Sioux  county  the  small  Spotted  Blister-beetle,  Epicduta 
maculataj  appeared  to  be  the  most  common  of  these  insects,  and 
was  always  met  with  in  large  numbers  on  upland  wherever  beets  were 
growing  or  a  clump  of  the  Cfienopodium  album  occurred.  Others  of  the 
blister-beetles  were  taken  in  the  beet  fields  during  the  season,  but 
these  were  present  in  much  smaller  numbers,  and  did  but  little  dam- 
age as  compared  with  what  was  done  by  the  two  species  named  above. 
Hand  picking  was  more  successfully  used  in  combating  these  insects 
than  any  other  remedy  tried.  Poisons  in  the  case  of  Epicauta  pennttyl 
vanica  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  since  the  insects  often  left 
immediately  after  the  application  was  made,  and  at  all  times  before 
they  had  eaten  sufficient  of  the  poisoned  leaves  to  have  any  visible 
effect  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Spotted  Blister-beetle,  poison  was 
not  tried  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  more  effective 
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against  it  than  SLgain&t pennsylvanicaj  for  the  former  is  less  easily  dis- 
turbed when  feeding,  besides  being  more  regular  in  its  habits  than  the 
latter.  Like  that  species  it  is  exceedingly  gregarious  in  its  nature, 
and  always  occurs  in  immense  numbers  when  found  at  all. 

Some  indications  were  found  at  West  Point  of  the  possible  injury 
that  can  be  inflicted  ui>on  the  beet  crop  by  White  Grubs.  Here  on 
one  small  field  it  was  found  that  fully  15  percent  of  the  beets  had  been 
killed  or  injured  by  some  insect  working  under  ground.  An  investiga- 
tion soon  showed  the  criminal  to  be  the  grubs  of  some  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  Lachnosterna.  These  grubs  had  eaten  away  the  tap-root  and 
all  the  fine  fibrous  roots  at  a  distance  varying  from  6  to  8  or  9  inches 
below  the  surface,  but  averaging  about  7  inches.  A  dry  spell  coming 
on  the  tops  began  wilting,  and  finally  died,  after  which  the  roots  rotted 
in  the  ground.  In  this  case  the  ground  had  been  idle  a  year  or  more. 
This  would  suggest  to  us  the  advisability  of  not  using  grass  land  for 
beet«5  but  to  plant  in  ground  that  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  for 
two  or  more  years  prior  to  its  use  for  beets. 

The  Beet  Web  worm. — Preeminent  among  the  insects  that  attacked  the 
beet  crop  here  in  Nebraska  during  the  season  which  is  just  coming  to  a 
close,  were  two  or  more  species  of  web  worm  s  belon  ging  to  the  genus  Loxo- 
stege  as  at  present  restricted.  Of  these  the  one  known  as  Loxostege  stic- 
ticalis  has  been  the  chief  depredator.  Its  history  as  an  injurious  species 
can  be  given  briefly,  as  follows :  By  investigations  instituted  here  at  the 
experiment  station  only  after  the  injuryhad  mostly  occurred  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  last  year  it  was  noticed  that  beets  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grand  Island,  Norfolk,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  towns,  which  sup- 
plied the  beets  for  the  two  factories  in  the  state,  were  infested  by  a 
few  of  the  worms.  These,  however,  did  not  appear  in  suflScient  num- 
bers to  cause  alarm  at  the  time,  or  even  to  suggest  to  the  interested 
parties  the  advisability  of  learning  something  of  their  nature,  life  his- 
tory, and  possible  remedies.  This  year  the  caterpillars  again  made 
their  appearance  in  these  same  localities  and  also  at  the  Government 
station  located  at  Schuyler.  Considerable  injury  wa«  done  at  this  last- 
named  locality  on  the  experimental  plats  of  sugar  beets  by  a  brood  of 
the  worms  that  matured  late  in  July.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the 
first  brood  that  appeared  during  the  season  is  not  positively  known; 
but  that  it  was  the  first  brood  that  did  visible  injury  is  quite  evident. 
Had  this  been  otherwise  the  notice  of  Mr.  Maxwell  would  have  been 
called  to  them  earlier  in  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  insect  was  ob- 
served by  him  to  threaten  the  beets  in  his  charge,  as  I  am  informed, 
specunens  were  at  once  sent  to  you  in  Washington.  He  also  told  me 
that  experiments  were  at  once  started  with  a  view  to  controUing  the 
pest.  Just  what  was  accomplished  in  that  direction  I  was  Unable  to 
learn  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Schuyler  on  the  last  of  August  when  the 
next  brood  was  at  its  worst,  but  1  presume  he  has  reported  to  the 
Department  just  what  was  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
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We  did  not  have  the  insect  here  at  Lincoln  in  suiBcient  numbers  to 
attract  attention.    Although  several  larvae  of  theordinary  Grarden  Web- 
worm  (Loxostege  similalis)  had  been  taken  early  in  July,  nothing  was 
thought  of  the  matter  and  no  further  considerations  taken  concerning 
them  until  after  the  destructive  brood  had  done  its  work  at  Grand 
Island  and  Schuyler,  and  a  report  of  its  presence  and  injuries  was  seen 
in  the  state  papers.    A  special  inspection  of  our  beet  plats  at  this  time 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  another  web- worm 
that  we  had  noticed  on  several  former  occasions  working  on  Amarantns 
and  Chenopodium,  but  not  on  the  beet.    Upon  visiting  the  sta^tion  at 
Schuyler  it  was  found  that  this  second  web-worm  was  identical  with 
the  one  which  occurred  there;  and,  as  Dr.  Maxwell  assured  me,  the 
same  as  was  then  present  at  Grand  Island  and  several  others  of  the 
surrounding  towns  where  beets  were  being  grown.    A  couple  da3rs 
later  the  same  insect  was  found  to  be  quite  plentiful  at  N"orfolk,  Platte 
Center,  and  Genoa,  where  many  of  the  beet  fields  either  had  been 
stripped  or  were  at  the  time  being  stripped  of  their  leaves.    At  Norfolk 
the  greater  part  of  half  a  day  was  spent  in  company  with  Mr.  Hnxman, 
the  agriculturist  in  charge  of  the  fields  which  supply  that  factory. 
Here  a  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  was  made  and  some  facts 
gathered  in  relation  to  the  insect  as  it  appeared  in  this  locality  at  least. 
Several  new  insects  were  here  added  to  the  list  of  '^  beet  insects  "  as 
heretofore  recorded.    Afterward  Norfolk,  Stanton,  Wisner,  Beemer, 
and  West  Point  were  visited.    At  each  of  these  localities  sugar  beets 
had  been  planted  for  the  Norfolk  factory,  and  at  eitch  some  signs  of 
the  insect  in  question  were  found,  though  in  much  smaller  numbers 
than  where  beets  had  been  grown  the  year  before. 

From  observations  made  at  these  different  localities,  and  from  infor- 
mation gathered  through  conversations  held  with  various  persons  who 
were  interested  in  the  culture  of  beets,  the  following  facts  were  gath- 
ered: These  web-worms  are  more  numerous  away  from  sheltered  locali- 
ties than  near  bordering  groves;  and  on  high  grounds,  as  hill  tops  and 
slopes,  than  on  low  flat  grounds;  they  are  never  plentifiil  on  a  piece  of 
ground  planted  to  beets  for  the  first  time  unless  it  adjoins  one  that  was 
in  this  crop  the  year  before;  they  are  more  i)lentiful  in  the  middle  of 
large  fields  than  in  small  ones,  and  those  that  were  allowed  to  run  to 
"pig  weeds"  the  preceding  year,  than  in  those  where  these  weeds  were 
kept  down.  Tiie  insects  are  also  apparently  more  numerous  where  the 
soil  is  sandy  than  where  it  is  heavier;  at  least  this  latter  api>eai'ed 
to  be  the  case  in  the  localities  where  I  made  my  observations.  It  was 
also  learned  that  these  web-worms  are  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  a 
number  of  parasitic  insects,  as  well  as  falling  prey  to  several  species  of 
predaceous  beetles,  bugs,  and  wasps,  while  birds  and  toads  seem  to  rel- 
ish them.  Chief  among  the  parasites  reared  from  the  specimens  se- 
cured at'  Schuyler,  Norfolk,  and  Grand  Island  is  a  small  yellowish 
Hymenopterous  fly.    Next  in  point  of  numbers  is  a  species  of  flesh-fly. 
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This  latter  was  observed  to  be  rather  common  iu  the  fields  both  at 
Schuyler  and  Norfolk,  while  it  has  been  bred  in  fairly  large  numbers 
from  Grand 'Island  worms.  In  addition  to  these,  several  other  para- 
sites have  thus  far  been  bred  from  the  web-worms  contained  in  my 
breeding  cages« 

As  to  the  life  history  of  these  web-worms  we  are  posted  only  in  a 
general  way,  and  not  specifically.  Our  observations  on  the  present  spe- 
cies, Loxostege  sticticaliSj  have  not  extjcnded  over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months,  hence  we  can  not  positively  assert  how  it  carries  itself 
throughout  the  year.  That  it  varies  somewhat  iu  its  transformations 
and  developments  at  difTerent  periods  of  the  year  is  quite  evident  from 
what  little  we  have  seen  of  it  so  for.  But  two  weeks  is  required  be- 
tween the  maturity  of  the  late  July  caterpillars  and  the  appearance  of 
the  moths  for  the  next  brood.  These  immediately  mate  and  deposit 
their  eggs  for  another  brood.  The  worms  must  therefore  transform  to 
chrysalids  immediately  after  entering  the  ground.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  caterpillers  of  the  last  brood.  With  these  the  chrysalis  stage 
is  not  entered  for  some  time — ^possibly  not  until  very  late  in  the  fall  or 
even  during  the  following  spring.  When  I  visited  the  Grand  Island 
fields,  fully  three  weeks  after  the  last  worms  had  entered  the  ground, 
they  were  found  still  in  the  caterpillar  stage.  Even  at  the  present 
writing  most  of  those  in  my  breeding  cages  are  unchanged.  In  this 
respect  the  insect  imitates  the  slugs  of  some  of  our  saw-flies.  Its  bur- 
row is  made  and  lined  with  silk,  and  the  inner  cocoon  constructed 
immediately  on  entering  the  ground,  but  the  worm  instead  of  at  once 
changing  to  the  pupa  stage  lies  in  a  semi-torpid  condition  until  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  the  change  to  take  place,  whether  the  insect 
enters  the  ground  during  the  summer  brood  or  broods  when  transform- 
ing, was  not  learned;  but,  if  its  life  history  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  Garden  Web-worm,  Loxostege  similaliSj  it  does  not,  but  merely 
spin  among  the  debris  on  top  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  larvae  of  the 
August  brood  transformed  and  issued  during  September  and  October. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  there  is  another  set  of  caterpillars  produced 
by  these  stragglers  during  the  fall  if  the  weather  permits;  but,  as 
indicated  above,  the  majority  of  the  August  brood  remain  unchanged 
until  sometime  during  the  following  spring. 

At  least  three  distinct  forms  of  these  web-worms  were  taken  from 
beet  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  fourth  one  was  found 
upon  Ohenapodium  album  growing  in  waste  places  here  at  Lincoln. 
Possibly  still  others  might  have  been  recognized  if  a  close  observation 
had  been  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  similar  food  habits  among  the 
species  of  a  genus  of  insects  will  very  likely  give  us  several  more  of 
these  web-worms  to  add  to  our  already  large  list  of  beet  insects. 

The  web-worm  found  feeding  on  the  Chenopodivm  album  here  at  Lin- 
coln can  be  recognized  by  the  following  description  which  was  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  before  it  spun  up :  Length,  20™°» ;  slender. 
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tapering  gently  towards  both  ends.  Of  a  light  transparent  green,  tbe 
head  and  cervical  shield  inclining  to  amber  yellow,  bat  with  a  jn'eeiii^ 
tinge.  Four  small,  whitish  piliferous  spots  uiwn  dorsum  of  segmenta— 
the  anterior  pair  somewhat  nearest  together.  Very  fine  hairs  arising 
from  these  piliferous  spots,  as  well  as  from  sides.  Larva  very  active- 
jumping  aside  and  squirming  vigorously  when  touched,  as  in  the  larvae 
of  Garden  and  Beet  Web-worms.  Also  spins  a  slight  web  when  feeding, 
to  which  it  retreats  when  at  rest.. 

Mamestra  sp. — While  walking  through  the  beet  fields  at  N'orfolk 
a  number  of  specitnens  of  a  Noctuid  larva,  apparently  a  Mamestra, 
were  taken,  in  company  with  the  web-worms  mentioned  above.  This 
larva  is  about  the  size  and  has  something  of  the  same  general  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  dark  form  of  M.  chenopodiij  but  diff'ers  from  that  insect  in 
habits  and  markings.  It  was  apparently  quite  plentiftil,  as  specimens 
were  taken  at  several  different  points  in  the  fields,  and  three  of  them 
were  found  on  a  single  row  within  6  feet  of  one  another.  None  of  them 
were  reared,  as  my  breeding  jar  was  overturned  and  the  caterpillars 
destroyed  by  some  one  who  meddled  with  affairs  not  belonging  to  his 
duties. 

Anthomyia  sp. — In  connection  with  beet  insects  it  might  be  well  here 
to  refer  to  a  Dipterous  larva  that  was  taken  herein  Lincoln  mining  tlie 
leaves  of  Chenopodium  album.  Whether  or  not  this  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Anthomyia  which  Lintner  found  mining  the  leaves  of  beet  in 
New  York,  I  can  not  say;  but,  from  what  I  have  observed  heretofore 
in  connection  with  these  weed-feeding  insects,  there  is  danger  of  all  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Ohenopodaceous  plants  attacking  the  beet.  Hence, 
whether  this  is  a  recorded  enemy  of  the  beet  or  not,  it  is  very  hable  to 
become  such  sometime  in  the  future.  In  its  mode  of  attack  this  larva 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  entering  the  leaf  and  feeding  upon  the  pulp  it  soon 
separates  the'cuticles,  making  the  leaves  appear  blistered.  The  mag- 
got, in  case  of  the  Chenopodium,  requires  the  substance  of  several  leaves 
before  coming  to  maturity,  hence  is  obliged  to  pass  from  one  leaf  to 
another.  These  maggots  are  from  7  to  8""  in  length  and  nearly  2™» 
in  their  greatest  diameter.  When  ready  to  transform  they  enter  the 
ground  and  there  undergo  their  change  to  the  pupa.  One  of  the  im- 
agos  issued  within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  entering  the  ground.  The 
others,  of  which  there  were  five,  are  still  in  the  ground. 

8ilpha  opaca. — During  my  visit  at  Norfolk  and  while  talking  with 
Mr.  Huxman  relative  to  Beet  Insects  in  general,  he  mentioned  the  fact 
of  the  injury  done  by  Silpha  opaca  in  Germany.  He  said  that  the  l{u*va 
of  this  beetle  was  by  all  odds  the  most  troublesome  insect  pest  with 
which  beet  growers  in  that  country  had  to  deal.  Hand  picking  was 
the  remedy  usually  resorted  to.  He  also  stj^ted  that  he  had  seen  sev- 
eral specimens  of  the  insect  during  the  past  summer  at  West  Point, 
this  State,  upon  sugar  beets,  and  that  he  had  killed  them.  He  said 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the  insect,  as  he  had  seen  too 
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inany  of  them  in  Europe  not  to  know  them  at  sip:Lt.  With  this  second 
reported  presence  of  this  insect  in  beet  fields  at  this  one  locality  it 
l>egins  to  appear  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  present  in  America. 

CHINCH-BUG  NOTES. 

While  this  insect  has  not  been  general  over  the  State,  it  has  begun 
to  increase  in  such  numbers  in  some  of  the  counties  along  our  southern 
"boundary  as  to  cause  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  farmers  of  the  sec- 
tion in  question.  Several  letters  have  been  received  from  different 
individuals  in  the  counties  of  Nuckolls,  Franklin,  and  Fillmore,  asking 
fi>r  aid  in  the  suppressing  of  this  insect,  which,  as  their  letters  stated, 
was  becoming  quite  numerous  and  was  threatening  the  fall  wheat. 
They  all  asked  for  diseased  bugs  with  which  "to  innoculato  the  healthy 
ones"  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  These  letters  were  received 
during  the  latter  part  of  September.  Heavy  rains  have  fallen  in  the 
region  since,  and  nothing  further  concerning  the  bugs  has  been  heard. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSECTS. 

Aside  from  the  damage  to  beets  by  web-worms,  the  most  marked 
injury  done  by  insect  pests  in  Nebraska  during  the  season  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close  was  due  to  the  presence  of  several  species  of  cater- 
pillars and  saw-fly  larvae.  Some  of  these  have  been  excessively  numer- 
ous in  portions  of  the  State,  where  they  did  great  injury  to  the  trees 
attacked.  Some  of  these  were  the  tent  caterpillars,  Fall  Web- worm, 
the  Walnut  Datana,  Ce<;ropia  larva.  Green-striped  Maple-worm,  Tus- 
sock Moth,  the  Ash-tree  Sphinx,  Ccelodmys  uniconiis^  and  a  species  of 
Lyda  (!)  that  worked  upon  the  wild  and  tame  plums.  The  Pear-tree 
Saw-fly  also  made  its  appearance  within  the  State  and  did  some  injury 
to  trees  growing  near  Norfolk,  in  Madison  County. 

In  towns  and  cities  the  caterpillar  pest  appears  to  be  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  impress  upon  the  authorities 
the  necessity  for  taking  decisive  steps  toward  their  destruction.  The 
comparative  absence  of  insectivorous  birds  and  of  predaceous  and  para- 
sitic insects  is  the  cause  for  their  increase.  These  latter  are  kept  down 
by  the  burning  of  rubbish  and  other  refuse  under  which  they  hide  and 
spend  their  winters. 
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REPORT  ON  INSECTS  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  IOWA. 


By  Herbert  Osbork. 


LBTTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Ames,  Iowa,  Kovermber  S,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  InoIoM  herewith  a  report  on  some  of  the  observations  for  the  year 
1892,  and  beg  to  acknowledge  at  this  time  the  many  favors  received  whioh  have  been 
a  material  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  year's  work. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Herbert  Osborh. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S,  EntomologUt,  WoBhingion,  D.  C. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  of  the  insect  conditions  the 
present  year  have  been  the  almost  total  absence  of  many  of  the  com- 
mou  pests  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  a  consequent  slight 
amount  of  damage  from  insect  attack,  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
insects  during  the  later  months  of  the  year  and  some  quite  conspicuous 
injuries.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  plant- lice  which  were  exceptionally  rare  during  the  spring  aud  sum- 
mer, but  in  late  summer  and  autumn  multiplied  prodigiously  and  caused 
serious  injuries  to  many  kinds  of  plants. 

The  season  was  unusually  backward  and  the  spring  months  marked 
by  much  rain  and  cold  weather,  which  retarded  insect  life  in  general. 

Such  reports  as  were  received  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
indicated  little  if  any  damage  even  from  such  common  pests  as  cut- 
worms, squash  beetles,  etc. 

The  species  of  "  bill-bugs ''  (Sphenophorus),  which  have  been  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  State  heretofore,  have  become  plentiful,  and  one  species, 
iiphenophorus  parvulusy  quite  threatening  in  its  attacks  upon  com.  This 
indicates  naturally  a  considerable  damage  to  grasses  and  probably 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  which  passes  without  notice.  It  is  quiteprob- 
able  that  this  species  will  demand  serious  attention  from  Iowa  &rmer8 
during  the  next  few  years.  Sphenophorous  oohreus  has  attracted  some 
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attentioB,  but  no  serious  damage  has  resulted  from  its  presence  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  irom  it  any  serious  difficulties  for 
this  State.  Attention  has  been  called  to  these  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  Eochester  and  pub- 
lished in  Insect  Life  (vol.  v,  p.  Ill),  and  no  further  notice  of  them 
need  be  given  here.  Several  cases  of  insects  afTecting  grain  in  storage 
have  come  to  my  notice,  and  esi)ecially  in  the  case  of  mill  owners  there 
seems  to  be  a  decided  interest  in  the  subject  and  a  desire  to  adopt 
remedies  for  the  insect  pests  that  infest  their  mills.  •  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  recommendation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  given  very 
satisfactory  result>s. 

The  Potato  Stalk  Weevil  (Triehobaris  trinotaia  Say)  has  been  quite 
plentiful  and  destructive,  causing  a  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crop  on  the  college  farm  and  probably  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
State,  though  from  the  nature  of  its  attack  it  seems  to  escape  the 
notice  of  most  growers. 

A  quite  notable  outbreak  which  came  directly  under  observation  was 
that  of  the  Diamond-back  Moth  {Plutella  cruciferarmn)  upon  Rape, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  relatexl  plants.  This  insect  has  seldom 
caused  any  noticeable  injury,  though  often  observed  as  occurring  in 
limited  numbers,  but  this  year  it  became  so  abundant  as  to  seriously 
damage  all  the  patches  of  Rape  on  the  college  grounds.  The  worms 
are  so  well  i)rotected  in  folds  of  the  plant  leaf  and  many  of  them  on 
the  under  side  that  they  are  difficult  to  kill,  and  sprays  of  London 
pun>le  were  only  partially  successful,  and  it  seemed  that  this  i>oison 
applied  in  the  form  of  powder  diluted  with  flour  and  blown  among  the 
leaves  was  more  efifective. 

The  Cabbage  Plusia  (Plmia  hrassicce)  was  also  plentiful  and  accom- 
panied the  preceding  species  in  their  attacks  on  Rape,  Cabbage,  etc. 
For  a  time  they  caused  more  injury  than  that  species.  They  were, 
however,  attacked  by  a  disease  that  swept  nmny  of  them  oft",  so  that 
their  damage  was  perhaps  not  so  important  in  the  aggregate  as  that 
of  the  preceding  species. 

The  Imported  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris  rapce)  was  not  seen  at  all 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Apanfeles 
glomeratus  mentioned  in  last  season's  report  had  accomplished  a  thor- 
ough work ;  but  late  in  August  and  early  in  September  butterflies  ap- 
peared in  large  numbers  and  larvae  were  fairly  plentiful  in  some  cab- 
bage patches  during  October.  Of  course  the  scarcity  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  season  may  have  been  due  to  the  previous  abundance  of 
parasites,  but  it  shows  that  such  parasitism  does  not  furnish  a  perma- 
nent check.  Specimens  received  from  Des  Moines  were  abundantly 
parasitized  with  Pteromahis  puparumj  and  this  species,  with  the  Apan- 
teles  glomeratus  and  the  epidemic  disease  that  occasionally  sweeps  them 
away,  certainly  conspire  to  assist  greatly  in  the  reduction  of  damage 
from  this  widespread  pest. 
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Specimens  of  the  larvae  of  the  Army  Worm  {Leucania  unipuncU 
were  received  from  Muscatine  County  with  the  information  that  tiier 
were  injuring  crops  in  a  considerable  area  in  that  county,  but  a«  the? 
were  evidently  full  grown  probably  their  injuries  ceased  almost  im- 
mediately afterward,  so  that  I  have  no  further  information  as  to  iii^ 
juries  from  them  or  of  their  being  present  in  any  other  localities  in  that 
part  of  the  State. 

The  Clover-seed  Caterpillar  {Chrapholitha  interstinctana)  was  again 
plentiful  and  caused  a  considerable  loss  in  the  clover  crop.  This 
species  feeds  readily  on  the  leaves  or  in  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  so 
does  much  injury  aside  from  its  destruction  of  the  clover  seed. 

A  common  Pyralid  moth  related  to  the  species  of  Crambus,  to 
N^om&phila  noctuella^  was  extremely  plentiful  in  grass  land  during  earlv 
October,  swarms  of  them  being  seen  in  all  pastures  and  meadows.  In 
a  previous  report  I  have  called  attention  to  this  species  as  a  probable 
serious  pest  in  grasses,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  Cram  bus,  and 
the  observations  this  season  on  the  numbers  of  the  adults  and  their 
habits  confirm  my  opinion  that  they  have  larval  habits  similar  to 
Crambus  and  that  they  must  cause  a  serious  loss  in  pastures  and 
meadows.  Work  upon  other  species  has  precluded  any  effort  to  trace 
the  larval  history  the  past  season,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  nothing 
has  been  recorded  with  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  well  deserving  (^ 
investigation.  The  images  of  Cramhus  exsiccatus^  a  8i)ecie8  which  has 
heretofore  been  reported  upon,  with  details  of  its  life  history,  were 
plentiful  this  season,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  some  former  years. 
Still  they  may  be  counted  as  among  the  very  constant  destructave 
species. 

Edema  alhifrons  was  quite  plentiful  on  Oak,  and  has  been  received 
from  other  localities,  and  would  seem  to  be  more  than  ordinarilv 
destructive  this  season. 

The  larvae  of  quite  a  number  of  Lepidoptera  that  are  usually  r^ber 
scarce  or  inconspicuous  were  during  autumn  quite  abundant.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  Papilio  cresphontes,  which,  though  usually  very 
rare  here,  was  taken  in  considerable  numbers  upon  Prickly  Asb, 
Mamestra  picta,  generally  rare  here  (which  may  sound  strange  to  ento. 
mologists  in  some  other  localities),  was  fairly  common,  though  not  to  be 
counted  a  destructive  species.  Actieis  luna  was  quite  common  and 
many  specimens  were  brought  in  by  students.  Also  Hyperchiria  to, 
very  seldom  seen  in  any  great  numbers,  was  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  Datana  anguHij  as  usual,  was  abundant,  and  Orapta  inter- 
rogationis  and  Vanessa  antiopa  were  conspicuous  in  their  attacks.  The 
common  species,  Papilio  turnus  and  Papilio  asteriaSj  were  more  abun- 
dant than  usual,  and  in  some  cases  did  damage  to  their  respective  food- 
plants. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  held 
in  August  I  reported  some  notes  on  the  life  histories  of  certain  Jassi 
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l^B  which  have  been  uoted  as  specially  des tractive  in  this  State^  and 
^v^Iiich  have  a  general  distrilmtion  over  the  country.  Since  these  have 
a,  general  importance  and  some  further  details  have  been  worked  out 
•cilice  the  presentation  of  that  paper,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  briefly  the 
fa^tH  as  at  present  available. 

A  quite  important  step  has  been  gained  in  the  determination  of  the 
winter  conditions  of  the  strictly  grass-feeding  species,  notably  Delta- 
ce^halus  inimicus^  D,  dehiliSj  and  Diedrocephala  mollipes.  These  all 
deposit  eggs  in  autumn  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  grass  and  the  eggs 
remain  in  such  situations  over  winter,  hatching  in  spring. 

The  suggestion  made  in  my  report  for  1889  (Bulletin  22,  Div.  Ent.,  XJ. 
S.  Dept.  Agriculture)  is  therefore  well  founded,  and  the  burning  over 
of  grass  land  in  late  fall  or  early  spring,  when  the  grass  is  dry  enough  to 
l3urn  down  to  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  should  prove  a  most  efit'ec- 
ti  ve  and  inexpensive  method  of  treatment  for  pastures  and  meadows  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  these  pests. 

The  life  histories  of  the  most  common  and  abundant  species  may 
now  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Deltocephalm  inimicm. — Larvae  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  in  fall,  the 
larvae  appearing  when  fairly  warm  weather  begins — ordinarily  iu  April. 
The  larvae  is  at  first  light  colored,  but  after  the  first  molt  has  a  black 
lateral  border,  a  character  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  deinlis.    These  larvae  mature  by  the  latter  pa^t  of  June, 
and  imagos  are  plentiful  during  the  last  of  June  and  fore  part  of  July, 
becoming  scarce  again  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  but  depositing  eggs 
which  hatch  in  July  and  early  August,  and  larvae  are  very  plentiful 
during  early  August  and  mature  during  the  latter  part  of  that  month 
and  early  in  September.    This  brood  deposits  eggs  which  remain  over 
winter,  though  some  of  the  earlier-  deposited  eggs  probably  hatch  in 
the  fall  and  produce  a  late  brood  of  larvae,  some  of  which  seem  to  mature, 
and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  numerous  individuals  sometimes  to 
be  seen  on  warm  days  in  late  autumn  and  early  winter.    These  seem  to 
all  perish  before  spring  and  probably  without  depositing  any  eggs. 
There  is  naturally  a  considerable  amount  of  irregularity  in  the  flr^t 
appearance  of  adults  and  the  time  of  egg  deposition,  but  as  these 
broods  observed  in  the  field  have  been  paralleled  with  laboratory  breed- 
ings there  can  remain  little  doubt  as  to  the  normal  number  and  the 
time  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  broods  appear. 

Deltocephalus  deHlis  has  practically  the  same  life  history,  eiccept  that 
the  broods  appear  about  two  weeks  earlier,  so  that  some  adults  will  be 
found  at  the  time  the  majority  of  inimicm  are  nearly  grown  larvae. 
This  makes  it  x)os8ible  to  use  the  tar  pan  at  the  time  when  the  greatest 
numbers  may  be  secured,  which  for  most  seasons  will  be  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  larvae  of  both  species,  in  late  May  and  early  June, 
again  in  early  July,  and  a  third  time,  if  necessary,  late  in  July  or  early 
in  August    Of  course  applications  will  be  made  with  reference  to  times 
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when  larvae  or  adults  are  noticed  as  hopping  abundantly,  and  itsefr^ 
firom  results  of  this  season's  work  that  the  greatest  nombers  of  b^- 
pers  are  captured  in  the  afternoons  of  warm  days,  witli  little  or  no  wm 
the  hoppers  seeming  to  jump  best  between  3  and  6  p.  m. 

Further  tests  of  the  tar  pan  have  confirmed  its  valae   in  destrork 
these  pests,  and  a  field  test  ma<le  with  the  cooperation   of  the  ten 
department  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  reported  in  full  in  BuUm 
19,  Iowa  Exx^enment  Station,  has  shown  that  its  use  ^mrill  practi»L 
enable  the  farmer  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  cattle,  sheep^  or  otkf^ 
animals  upon  grass  land.    In  the  experiment  referred   tOj  the  nmh 
showed  a  gain  of  68  per  cent,  but  inasmuch  as  the  experimenta]  pb' 
lay  alongside  other  grass  land  and  was  subject  to  invasion  from  tiiK 
it  seems  to  me  that  by  a  continued  use  of  the  treatment  and  over  wM 
pastures,  so  as  to  preclude  migration  of  insects  from  adjacent  areas,  ¥e 
would  get  a  still  better  result,  and  while  it  is  perhax>s  too  much  P 
hope  to  get  an  increase  sufficient  to  double  the  number  of  animals  pd^ 
tured  on  an  ordinary  field,  I  should  hope  to  secure  some  snch  propor 
tion,  at  least,  if  other  destructive  insects  were  also  kept  within  bounds. 

Another  very  widespread  and  destructive  species  is  the  Ikiedrocepkak 
mollip€8j  and  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a  thesis  study  by  Mr.  J.  i. 
Bolfs,  a  senior  student  in  entomology  here  this  year.  The  main  feet? 
in  its  life  history  may  be  stated  in  brief  in  this  connection.  The  eg*^ 
in  fall  are  mostly  dejiosited  in  the  rank  grass  of  low  ground,  the  inseti- 
preferring  low  ground  during  dry  weather,  which  usually  prevails  for 
a  few  weeks  in  autumn.  The  larvae  hatching  in  spring,  during  Mayor 
early  June,  become  adult  by  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  July,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  will  largely  migrate  to  higher  ground  and  deposit 
eggs,  so  that  the  second  brood  of  larvae,  which  appears  in  September, 
for  the  most  part  will  be  found  widely  distributed  on  both  high  aod 
low  ground,  and  may  cause  great  damage.  These  larvae  mature  bjr 
early  0<»tober,  and  the  iniagos  will,  many  of  them,  move  to  low  grooiH] 
to  deposit  eggs.  It  is  evident  that  the  burning  over  of  sloughs  aod 
swampy  or  low  ground  is  very  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  this 
species. 

Plant-lice  have  been  very  plentiful  during  the  autumn  months,  a 
strong  contrast  to  their  scarcity  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
I  had  hardly  returned  from  the  Rochester  meeting,  where  I  reported  ft 
scarcity  of  these  insects,  when  they  became  very  conspicuous  in  their 
abundance* 

Myzm  per»icw  on  wild  plum  trees  was  among  the  species  most  notic^^ 
able,  but  the  injuries  it  caused  were  by  no  means  so  severe  as  occurs 
when  it  is  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  attacks  the 
growing  twigs  and  the  fruit. 

Aphis  bra$si<xe  was  specially  noticeable  on  Eape,  where  it  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage^  rendering  the  crop  unfit  for  feeding. 
It  was  quite  numerously  infested  with  parasites  in  late  autumiL 
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Many  other  species  were  abundanty  and  especially  during  October 
liosts  of  individuals  were  seen  migrating  from  their  summer  locations 
to  the  plants  which  support  their  winter  eggs.  On  some  of  these 
observations  were  made,  but  they  can  best  be  included  in  a  discussion 
of  the  species  in  detail  when  their  fM  life  histories  are  worked  out. 

Last  year  I  made  a  trip  for  the  Division  to  western  Kansas  to  inves- 
tigate a  local  outbreak  of  grasshoppers,  a  report  of  which,  with  the 
recommendations  suggested,  was  published  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  iv,  p.  49. 

Naturally,  I  was  interested  to  know  the  outcome  for  the  present  sea- 
son and  wrote  to  parties  in  Garden  City  and  Lakin,  asking  for  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  abundance  and  injuries  and  what  steps,  if  any,  were 
taken  in  destroying  them.  I  received  two  letters,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following: 

Garden  City,  Kans.,  August  gO,  1892, 

Dear  Sir:  The  graashop^er  has  been  quite  bad  in  localities.  I  think,  from 
reports,  that  it  will  do  almost  as  much  damage  as  last  year  in  the  aggregate.  On  a 
few  farms  the  wheat  was  injured  and  oats  entirely  destroyed — probably  not  more 
than  one-half  crop  at  the  best.  Farmers  report  that  the  fly  is  not  killing  many  of 
them.    Machines  were  made  for  capturing  them.    Some  report  large  numbers  taken. 

Andrew  Sabine. 

Later. — Since  writing  the  within  I  have  been  making  inquiries  and  find  that  the 
hopper  has  been  destructive  only  in  spots.  Wheat  has  not  been  injured.  Some 
fields  of  oats  destroyed.  In  other  places  only  a  few  acres  would  be  destroyed.  They 
are  commenciug  to  disappear.  Some  say  that  they  are  dying  rapidly.  I  met  no  one 
who  had  looked  for  the  cause  of  death.  Toads  were  innumerable  this  year— so  much 
so  that  '^ everybody*'  was  talking  about  it.  I  think  the  damage  this  year  will  faU 
mocli  below  that  of  1891. 

A.  S. 

IjAKIN,  Kans.,  AuguBt  7,  iS92. 

•  •  •  As  to  the  number  of  hoppers  I  see  very  little  difference  from  last  year. 
By  far  the  most  damage  has  been  done  by  MeJanoplua  differentialis,  I  send  you  some 
hoppers  canght  this  morning;  also  some  dead  ones  found  on  asparagus.  You  can 
judge  from  the  stalks  the  effect  that  they  have  had  on  that.  There  is  a  little  green 
growth  on  the  bottom  yet.  Parasitic  Tachinids  have  destroyed  more  than  last  year. 
As  to  fighting  them  very  little  has  been  done,  and  that  in  a  half-hearted  way.  I 
cleaned  them  out  of  the  orchard  wherever  I  cultivated  the  ground  early  enough  and 
solidly.  Am  satisfied  that  they  can  be  caught  on  the  alfalfa  by  hopper-dozers.  We 
have  had  some  trouble  in  getting  pans  made,  but  they  are  bound  to  work  if  taken 
in  time. 

These  hoppers  wiU  be  likely  to  stay  and  grow  fat  just  so  long  as  we  give  them  a 
good  breeding  ground  and  plenty  to  eat.  We  had  some  cold  wet  weather  last  spring 
just  as  they  were  hatching,  which  checked  them  some,  but  they  seem  to  have  out- 
grown it    I  find  a  good  many  young  ones  now. 

^.  W.   LONGSTRETH. 

Prof.  H.  OsBORN, 

Ame$,  lofca, 

TESTS  OF  THE  BOTBYTIS  TENELLA  ON  LACHNOSTEBNA. 

During  the  spring  we  received  from  your  office  a  tube  of  Botrytis 
tenella  from  France,  with  instructions  to  test  it  on  Lachnosterna  larvsd 
in  this  locality. 
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Four  tests  were  made  of  the  material,  following  the  directioDS  for 
preparing  and  applying  that  accompanied  the  tube.  Two  of  these  t^tg 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  in  small  glass  root  cages  and  two  of  the 
tests  were  in  ontdoor  plats. 

In  the  first  laboratory  experiment,  May  26,  about  twenty  larvie  were 
treated,  ten  of  which  were  inclosed  in  a  root  cage  two  and  one-half  by 
four  feet  deep,  and  ten  in  an  outdoor  plat.  Examinations  later  showed 
DO  result. 

At  the  same  time  a  few  ti'eated  larvae  were  placed  in  a  glass  root  cage, 
the  earth  in  which  had  been  sterilized  by  continued  baking,' and  kept 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  closer  observation.  One  specimeii 
included  in  this  cage  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  small  cyst  of  earth 
filled  with  a  mycelial  growth  and  the  larvae  itself  was  covered  with  i 
dense  white  growth  of  mycelia.  Another  grub  in  this  same  ca^e  went 
on  and  pupated  and  showed  no  signs  of  being  afiected  by  its  treatment 
nor  firom  being  in  contact  with  the  diseased  larva. 

On  June  23d  another  test  was  made,  both  in  laboratory  and  field 
Twenty-three  treated  larvae  were  inclosed  in  a  glass  root  cage  24  by  36 
by  3J  inches  inside.  This  was  filled  with  sterilized  earth  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  top.  The  earth  had  been  sterilized  by  heating  in  a  hot 
air  oven  from  six  to  eight  hours  at  70^  to  90o  C.  These  were  examined 
August  28.  Three  live  grubs  were  found  and  five  beetles.  A  num- 
ber of  larvae,  with  no  signs  of  growth,  were  observed  dead  on  the  sur- 
face a  few  days  after  treatment,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had  been 
slightly  injured  before  or  during  collecting,  as  they  were  picked  up  io 
furrow  after  the  plow.  The  outdoor  experiment,  as  in  the  first  case, 
gave  no  result. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  successful  inoculation  was  of  a  single 
larva  in  a  laboratory  cage,  and  this  diseased  larva  did  notcommnuicate 
the  disease  to  another  in  close  proximity  to  it.  The  field  experiments 
showed  no  result  whatever,  though  it  can  not  be  said  but  that  larv» 
became  afffected  and  escaped  our  notice  in  later  examinations  and  that 
the  disease  may  appear  hereafter. 

The  tubes  evidently  contain  a  small  proportion  of  spores  and  a  large 
proportion  of  starch,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  larvae  did  not  all  get  an 
inoculation  with  spores. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  KOTES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1892. 


By  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

KiRKWOOD,  Mo.,  Novemher  f,  1892, 
Sir  :  I  herewith  sabmit  such  of  my  entomological  notes  for  the  past  season  as 
relate  to  species  of  economic  importance,  iuclading  accounts  of  a  few  species  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  that  category.  I  have  been  much  int-erested  in 
the  study  of  several  other  species,  also  pernicious  or  beneficial,  but  as  these  have  not 
yet  reached  full  development,  I  beg  to  reserve  my  notes  upon  them  until  I  shall  be 
able  to  complete  the  record. 
Respectfully, 

Mart  £.  Murtfsldt. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley. 

U,  S,  EntomologiBU 


MISCELLANEOUS  MEMORANDA. 

The  climatic  peculiarity  of  the  past  season  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  found  in  the  excessive  rainfall  and  the  low  temperature 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer.  That  these  conditions  would  produce 
a  noticeable  effect  upon  insect  life  can  not  be  doubted.  Wheat  fields 
and  corn  lands  that  were  inundated  during  April  and  a  part  of  May, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  entirely  escaped  attack  from 
Chinch  Bugs  and  Bill  Bugs.  I  am  also  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  same 
cause  the  somewhat  remarkable  non  appearance  of  the  Colorado  Potato- 
beetle  over  a  wide  area  of  the  country.  So  absolute  was  this  disap- 
pearance that  repeated  and  careful  search  in  this  locality  for  specimens 
upon  which  to  test  insecticides  failed  to  reveal  a  single  beetle  or  larva. 
I  can  not  say,  however,  that  the  potato  crop  was  the  better  for  this 
immunity.  The  plants  seemed  sufficiently  vigorous,  but  the  tubers 
were  few  and  small  and  the  crop  in  Missouri  almost  a  failure. 

Another  insect  that  seems  to  have  mostly  deserted  this  section  of  the 

country  is  the  Grape  Phylloxera.    For  two  or  three  seasons  I  have  not 

noticed  any  galls  on  the  leaves  of  even  the  most  susceptible  varie- 

tieSy  and  examinations  of  the  roots  of  Delaware,  Taylor,  Catawba,  and 
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Herbemont  bave  sbown  tbem  to  be  free,  or  almost  free  from  the  sob 
terranean  form  of  tbe  pest.  Such  old  vines  of  the  above  and  other 
delicate  varieties  of  the  fruit  as  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  some  of 
the  vineyards  around  Kirkwood,  have,  for  the  last  two  years,  renewed 
their  vigor  and  borne  good  crops. 

Flea-beetles  gave  very  little  trouble  where  gardeners  had  been  care 
ful,  during  previous  seasons,  to  eradicate  such  weeds  as  Lepidiam  and 
Arabis  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  vegetable  beds,  since  it  is  intlie 
leaves  of  these  that  Phyllotreta  sinuata  Steph.,  with  us  by  far^the  most 
abundant  and  destructive  species,  chiefly  breeds. 

The  Cabbage  Curculio  {Ceutorhynchus  rapce  Gyll.)  occasions  much 
loss  and  annoyance  to  market  gardeners  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  by 
boring  into  the  crown  and  roots  of  young  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants,  in  many  cases  destroying  25  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  hot- 
beds and  JQSt  after  they  are  set  out.  As  this  insect  does  not  trouble 
the  plants  after  the  heads  begin  toform,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  became  of  it  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  From  experimentit 
conducted  this  year  I  am  convinced  that  it  returns  to  its  original  food 
plant,  the  wild  Pepper-grass  {Lepidium  virginicum).  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  young  larv»  in  stems  of  the  latter  plant  in  July,  but  as  the 
plants  did  not  thrive  indoors  I  was  unable  to  bring  the  insect  through 
its  transformations. 

Disonycha  eoUaris  is  establishing  its  title  as  a  spinach  pest,  its  perfo- 
rations being  seen  during  April  and  May  in  almost  every  leaf  of  that 
highly  esteemed  potherb.  As  both  beetle**  and  larvae  drop  to  the 
ground  upon  the  slightest  disturbance  of  their  food-plant  they  are  sel- 
dom associated  with  their  destructive  work. 

The  foliage  of  roses  in  Kirkwood  and  vicinity  suffered  this  summer 
from  the  attacks  of  all  three  of  the  species  of  sawfly  larvce  described  in 
vol.  V,  Insect  Life  (x).  6),  Oladius  peotinicornis  being  very  numerous  and 
reducing  the  leaflets  on  some  bushes  to  mere  shreds.  An  infnsion  of 
white  hellebore  proved  an  effective  remedy,  but  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing it  at  intervals  throughout  the  season  adds  materially  to  the  labors 
of  the  rose-grower. 

The  Twelve-8i)otted  Diabrotica  appeared  in  countless  numbers  in 
flower  gardens  during  September  and  October,  and  wrought  ruin  on 
the  blossoms  of  dahlias,  zinias,  cosmos,  and  early  chrysanthemums. 
To  kill  it  on  the  flowers,  or  render  them  distasteftd  to  it,  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  by  spraying  with  tbe 
arsenites  or  kerosene  emulsions.  Where  the  insect  breeds  in  such 
swarms  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Certainly  it  was  not  in  any 
of  the  corn  fields  around  Kirkwood,  for  I  uprooted  a  l^ge  number  of 
plants  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  flower  garden  without 
finding  any  trace  of  larvsB  or  pupae.  I  think  its  native  and  favorite 
food-plant  remains  to  be  discovered.  Another  unmanageable  pest^  of 
which  there  is  complaint  is  the  the  Corn  Ear- worm  {Helioihis  armiger). 
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It  shows  a  marked  partiality  for  the  sweet  table  varieties,  of  which  it 
destroyed  iu  the  gardens  around  St.  Louis  between  25  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  ears. 

The  Tineidae  as  well  as  the  larger  Lepidoptera  contribute  their  full 
quota  of  species  injurious  to  growing  vegetation,  in  addition  to  those  that 
prey  upon  stored  grain  and  household  property.  Among  the  former  the 
Box-elder  Gracilaria  (Oracilaria  negundella)  was  exceedingly  abundant 
during  the  past  season  iu  this  locality,  the  leaves  of  the  favorite  shade 
tree  upon  which  it  feeds  being  thickly  spotted  with  its  preliminary  mines 
and  having  almost  every  lobe  turned  down  to  form  the  three-cornered 
tent,  within  which  the  larva  feeds  after  its  first  molt.  Many  of  the 
cocoonets  of  the  latest  brood  were  parasitized,  however,  and  it  may  not 
another  season  prove  so  disfiguring  to  the  trees. 

ADDITIONAL  INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

TnE  Osage  Orange  Pyralid 

(LoxoBtege  maclura  Riley.) 

Among  the  insects  that  are  to  be  recorded  for  the  first  time  with 
"noxious  species''  the  one  named  above  has,  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  acquired  especial  prominence. 

Its  work  was  first  observed  upon  the  hedges  of  Kirkwood  and  vicin- 
ity in  the  autumn  of  1890,  where  for  a  few  yards  in  a  place  the  twigs 
and  branches  appeared  nearly  deinuled  of  foliage.  Examination  failed 
to  reveal  the  author  of  the  mischief,  and  it  was  attributed  to  some 
Orthopteron,  especially  to  those  of  the  Tree  Cricket  family.  The  fol- 
lowing year  its  ravages  were  seen  on  all  the  hedges  of  the  county, 
greatly  impairing  their  beauty.  Late  in  summer  the  pest  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  habits  by  which  it  bad  so  long  eludetl  my  search 
brought  to  light.  During  the  present  year  its  work  has  been  increas- 
ingly destructive,  and  unless  concerted  action  is  taken  for  its  extermina- 
tion the  hedges  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  no  longer  be  either  orna- 
mental or  useful. 

The  depredator  is  a  small,  glassy,  pale  green  caterpillar,  more  or  less 
gregarious,  especially  during  the  first  larval  stages.  It  is  the  young 
of  a  rather  inconspicuous  Pyralid  moth,  new  to  this  region,  if  not  to 
science,  which  maybe  popularly  described  as  follows: 

Expanse  of  wings  nearly  seven-eighths  inch,  or  24""",  Fore-wings  satiny  in  tex- 
ture, of  a  pale  brownish-gray  color,  sometimes,  when  the  insect  is  perfectly  fresh, 
faintly  tinged  with  green  or  roseate,  and  always  crossed  by  three  curving,  wavy,' 
interrupted,  dusky  linos;  the  outer  margin  back  of  the  very  short  white  fringes 
being  also  dark.  Hind-wings  similar  in  color  to  the  fore-wings,  but  thinner,  without 
the  dark  cross  lines,  but  with  dusky  shadings  on  the  lower  edges.  Body,  brownish- 
gray  above,  satiny  white  beneath.  Head  narrow,  with  projecting,  beak-like  palpi, 
margined  with  white,  very  long  tongue,  large  hemispherical  eyes  of  a  mottled,  dark- 
brown  color,  and  slender,  tapering,  threadlike  antenuie  three-fourths  the  length  of 
the  wings.  The  abdomen  is  very  slender,  and  somewhat  constricte<l  or  laterally 
compressed,  with  long  terminal  joint  upturned.  Legs  long,  of  a  glistening  white 
color. 
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These  rnotbs  emerge  in  spring  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May, 
and  may  be  seen  on  warm  evenings  fluttering  in  great  numbers  about 
the  hedges.  They  are  not  much  attracted  by  lamplight,  bat  occasion- 
ally one  enters  a  lighted  room.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  Osage  Orange  leaves  in  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty.  They  are  circular,  very  flat,  pale  yellow,  and  each  has 
a  delicate  semitransparent  membranous  border.  Like  those  of  certain 
other  Pyralids,  they  overlap,  fish-scale  fashion,  and  as  the  embryo  de- 
velops each  egg  displays  two  minute  black  marks  or  lines.  The  larvs 
hatch  in  five  or  six  days,  and,  unless  disturbed,  remain  in  a  close  cluster, 
feeding  upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  which  sur- 
face they  closely  resemble  in  color.  At  the  slightest  jar  they  curl  up 
and  drop  to  the  ground.  In  six  days  the  first  molt  takes  place,  aad,  if 
they  have  not  sooner  exhausted  their  food  supply  and  been  forced  to 
scatter,  they  now  migrate  in  small  companies  to  fresh  leaves,  which,  in 
feeding,  they  begin  to  perforate.  When  not  feeding  they  stretch  them- 
selves alongside  the  midrib  and  principal  veins,  where  their  translu- 
cent, pale  green  color  and  very  slender  form  enable  them  to  escape 
observation.  As  they  approach  maturity  they  become  still  more  elu- 
sive, retiring  from  the  leaves  during  the  day  and  resting  upon  the  inner 
twigs  and  stems,  which  their  coloring  at  this  period  usually  imitates. 
They  spin  considerable  web  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and 
draw  out  the  threads  as  they  crawl  back  and  forth  from  the  stems  to  the 
leaves.  In  these  webs  and  threads  more  or  less  of  the  castings  are 
caught,  and  add  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  plant. 

Larva. — The  fuU-grown  larva  is  from  eight  to  nine- tenths  of  an  inch  long  (20 
to  24'"'^)  by  about  three-twentieths  (i'""*)  inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle  when 
crawliug.  It  in  somewhat  contracted  and  broadened  in  repose.  The  form  is  sob- 
cylindrical,  tapering  slightly  toward  either  end.  The  color  at  this  stage  is  voriablf , 
in  some  specimens  translucent  pinkish,  in  others  dull  green,  and  again  of  the  gray- 
brown  shade  of  the  twigs,  always  obscurely  striped  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  ground  color,  and  having  a  narrow,  bnt  distinct,  ivory-white 
stigmatal  band.  Filiferous  dots  black,  surrounded  with  a  paler  ring,  largest  just 
above  stigmatal  band ;  four  in  subdorsal  spaces  on  eleventh  segment  being  in  the 
hollow  of  conspicuous  crescents,  convex  toward  the  sides.  Head  narrower  than 
thoracic  joints ;  cordate,  with  rounded  lobes  of  a  pale  brown  color,  with  irregnlar 
stripes  in  a  slightly  darker  shade,  trophi  fuscous.  Legs  and  prologs  concolorous 
with  general  surface. 

The  cocoon  in  which  the  worm  incloses  itself  for  transformation  is  of 
irregular  shape  and  fits  the  chrysalis  very  loosely.  It  is  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture and  pale  pinkish  or  dingy  white  color.  The  summer  broods  change 
to  chrysalis  soon  after  inclosure,  but  the  hibernating  one  remains  in 
the  larva  form  until  late  in  winter.  The  chrysalis  is  from  12  to  li™* 
long,  very  slender,  with  slight  corrugations  on  the  i)osterior  edge  of 
the  segments,  and  of  a  bright  brown  color.  The  cocoons  are  formed, 
sometimes  several  together,  among  the  webbed  and  fallen  leaves  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  this  date  ( December  1)  the  hibernating  lar\^ 
ai'e  somewhat  shrunken  and  all  of  an  opaq[ue  yellowish- white  color,  on 
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which  the  fdscous  dots,  rings,  and  crescents  are  very  prominent.  I 
have  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  insect  in  one  or  two  counties 
besides  St.  Louis,  and  have  reason  to  think  it  quite  widely  disseminated, 
although  not  so  destructive  to  hedges  in  more  sparsely  settled  localities 
as  it  is  in  the  various  suburbs  of  St.  Louis.  Thorough  spraying  with 
any  of  the  arsenites  will  kill  it,  but  the  process  needs  frequent  repeti- 
tion during  the  season,  and  much  pains  must  be  taken  to  wet  the  inner 
as  well  as  the  outer  leaves. 

The  principal  enemy  of  this  insect,  in  its  own  class,  is  the  Spined 
Soldier-bug  {Podisus  spinoaus),  of  whose  l.irvse  and  pupae  I  found  a  largo 
number  at  different  times  with  their  beaks  inserted  in  the  bodies  of 
the  wriggling  larvje.  A  few  larvfe  were  also  destroyed  by  the  small 
Ichneumonid,  which  was  kindly  determined  for  me  at  the  Department 
as  Bracon  juglandis  Ashm. 

The  Blue-grass  Wobm. 

(Cramhus  teterrellus  Zinck.) 

For  two  or  three  years  the  moths  of  this  species  have  in  this  locality 
outnumbered  all  the  other  species  of  Crambids  combined.  In  the  day- 
time they  would  flutter  up  from  the  grass  before  us  at  every  step  and  at 
night  our  lighted  windows  would  be  covered  with  them.  About  the  first 
of  August,  when  these  moths  were  most  abundant,  I  had  occasion  to  dig 
up  a  bit  of  sod  from  the  lawn,  and  upon  examining  it  closely  I  found  sev- 
eral galleries  of  fine  white  web,  with  sparse  minglings  of  castings 
formed  against  and  between  the  stems  and  blades  of  the  grass.  In 
each  of  these  tubes  was  a  miuute,  dingy  white  larva,  then  4  or  5"™  in 
length.  This  piece  of  sod  was  carefully  planted  in  a  large  rearing  jar 
and  watered,  so  that  it  might  continue  to  grow.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  a  considerable  number — eighteen  or  twenty — of  minute,  salmon-col- 
ored eggs  were  found  on  a  window-sill  near  a  dead  specimen  of  the  moth 
above  named.  By  means  of  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush  these  eggs  were 
transferred  to  a  glass  tube  containing  several  blades  of  grass,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  about  a  dozen  tiny  larvae,  of  a  cream- white 
color,  with  brown  heads,  had  hatched.  Placing  them  upon  growing 
grass,  they  soon  began  the  formation  of  tubes  or  galleries  similar  to  those 
taken  out  of  doors,  and  as  they  continued  to  develop,  it  was  plain  that 
they  were  identical  with  the  latter. 

During  the  dry  weather  of  August  and  September  others  were  found 
on  the  lawn,  where  the  grass  had  withered  in  small  patches,  and  it  was 
evident  that  to  this  species  is  due  to  a  considerable  degree  the  faded 
appearance  and  scanty  growth  of  the  blue  grass  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer. 

The  growth  of  the  larvse  was  very  slow  and  seemingly  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  web  tubing  constructed.  A  single  larva,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  seemed  to  require  for  its  domicile 
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a  gallery  2  or  2^  inches  in  length,  and  with  a  diameter  two  or  three 
times  in  excess  of  its  own.  The  upper  part  of  this  tube  would  be 
exceedingly  diaphanous,  but  as  it  descended  more  and  more  of  the  brass 
was  intermingled  until  at  the  base  it  became  quite  compact.  During 
theday  the  larva  rested  quietly  in  this  retreat,  but  at  night  it  emerged 
and  fed  upon  the  freshest  of  the  contiguous  blades.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  it  seldom  or  never  cut  through  the  stalk  or  bored  up  or  down 
through  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

The  larvsB  seemed  to  attain  maturity  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
September,  after  which  they  rested  quietly  for  some  time  in  their  gal- 
leries, without  inclosing  tbemselves  in  more  protective  cocoons. 

Being  absent  from  home  for  four  or  five  weeks,  from  early  in  October 
until  the  middle  of  November,  my  jars  were  overlooked  in  the  water- 
ing process,  and  upon  my  return  I  found  all  the  larvae  dead  and  dry. 
As  the  species  was  known  to  me,  however,  this  was  not  so  unfortunate 
as  it  might  have  been. 

In  the  jar  containing  si)eciraens  collected  at  various  ages  from  the 
lawn  were  the  remains  of  two  or  three  hymenopterous  parasites  and  foiur 
cocoons  of  the  characteristic  form,  color,  and  structure  of  Meteorus^ 
closely  resembling  those  of  M.  hyphantrice. 

I  append  more  particular  description  of  egg  ahd  larva. 

Egg, — Obconical  0.5*"  long,  beautifully  sculptured  under  the  lens,  "with  longita- 
dinal  ridges  and  iiner  cross  lines^  giving  it  a  checkered  appearance.  Color,  bright 
salmon  pink. 

Larva.— At  first  of  a  dingy  cream  white,  minutely  speckled  with  brown,  with 
brown  head. 

At  maturity  IS*""  in  length,  by  2""™  in  diameter,  subcylindrical,  slightly  larger 
across  thoracic  segments. 

Color  dingy  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  with  dull  green  medio-dorsal 
stripe.  The  surface  is  much  roughened  with  impressed  lines,  with 
conspicuous,  raised  corneous,  fuscous  plates,  from  each  of  which  arises 
a  long,  coarse,  tapering,  golden-yellow  hair.  Head  with  protruding 
lobes  and  rugose  surface,  and  of  a  dull  whity  brown  color.  Cervical 
shield  inconspicuous,  darker  than  the  head. 

Pupa  not  yet  observed. 

The  moth  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  group 
of  beautiful  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  expands  about  three-fourths 
inch,  with  a  brownish- white  body  and  hind- wings.  Fore-wings  grayish- 
white,  streaked  with  pale  brown,  with  two  silvery  gray  shaded  wavy 
lines  crossing  the  outer  third;  just  back  of  the  fringes,  which  have  a 
golden,  metallic  luster,  is  a  row  of  seven  small  but  distinct  black  dots. 

Lasioptkra  spf  IN  Twigs  of  Honey  Locust. 

The  work  of  the  above  Cecidomyiid  was  first  noticed  in  the  summer  of 
1891  jon  the  shoots  and  new  growth  of  the  Honey  Locust,  a  shade  tree 
of  considerable  value  with  us,  and  during  the  past  season  it  became 
more  and  more  injurious  and  cousi)icuous.    The  irritation  of  the  plant 
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tissue  produced  by  this  insect  causes  remarkable  tumefaction  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  twigs  and  scantiness  and  yellowing  of  the  foliage,  result- 
ing in  a  complete  checking  of  growth. 

The  perfect  insect  is  a  minute  fly  or  gnat,  expanding  about  i  inch, 
having  a  glossy  black  body  and  broad  transparent  fore-wings,  with  a 
rather  strong  marginal  vein,  and  a  faint,  forked  vein  on  the  lower 
edge.  These  gnats  emerge  from  their  cells  early  in  May  and  lay  their 
eggs  (which  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  detect)  on  the  succulent 
new  growth  of  the  tree  into  which  the  microscopic  larvae  easily  burrow 
and  begin  the  formation  of  their  cells,  very  shortly  producing  gall-like 
swellings  and  twisting  of  the  stems.  These  cells,  each  about  i  inch 
long,  and  oblong  in  shape,  become,  as  the  season  advances,  exceed- 
ingly compact,  almost  stony,  and  in  some  cases  almost  fill  the  shoots 
for  a  space  of  from  5  to  7  inches  in  length.  They  are  placed  longi- 
tudinally, and  a  cross-section  of  a  twig  one-fifth  inch  in  diameter  will 
often  cut  four  or  five,  although  they  are  seldom  regularly  arranged 
side  by  side.  The  larvae  attain  their  growth  in  July  or  August,  and 
remain  unchanged  in  their  cells  until  the  following  spring.  They  are 
at  this  time  from  three  to  four  millimeters  in  length  by  one  in  diameter, 
cylindrical,  with  segments  well  defined,  of  a  bright  salmon-pink  color, 
with  conspicuous  "breast-bone''  in  dark  brown. 

The  outlet  to  the  surface  is  probably  by  the  passage  through  which 
the  larva  worked  its  way  within  the  stem,  though  in  what  way  extended, 
to  admit  of  the  egress  of  the  much  larger  pupa,  I  can  not  tell.  At  all 
events  when  ready  to  emerge  the  pupae  are  protruded,  sometimes 
singly,  in  other  cases  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  where  the  larval 
cells  have  coalesced,  from  minute  orifices  all  along  the  stem,  giving  it 
quite  a  fringy  appearance  with  the  erect  translucent  white  empty  pupa 
cases. 

Two  species  of  parasites  have  been  bred  from  these  Lasioptera  galls, 
and  examinations  of  infested  twigs  within  a  few  weeks  discloses  more 
larvae  of  parasites  than  of  the  original  gall-makers. 

DiPLOSis  8Pf  ON  Soft  Maplb. 

This  is  a  probably  undescribed  species,  also  a  Cecidomyiid,  which 
destroyed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  very  young  leaves  of  Soft 
Maple  in  Kirkwood  and  vicinity  early  in  the  spring.  The  punctures  of 
the  insect  caused  a  peculiar  curling  and  shriveling  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  every  depression  would  be  found  a  minute  white  larva  not  more  than 
2nitn  in  length  and  0.5  in  diameter  across  the  anterior  end,  from  whence 
it  tapered  slightly  posteriorly. 

The  first  brood  of  flies  emerged  in  June  from  little  flattened  oval 
cocoonets  spun  against  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  A  second  brood 
appeared  late  in  July  rolling  the  edges  and  crinkling  the  centers  of  the 
more  tender  leaves,  but  was  far  less  injurious  to  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  than  the  earlier  one. 
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Still  another  Cecidomyiid,  of  which  I  did  not  obtain  the  fly,  attacked 
the  foliage  of  the  sngar  maples  in  Kirkwood,  cnrling  and  prodaciug  a 
gall-like  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  affected  portaons 
tarned  crimson  and  gave  the  foliage  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  long,  slender,  red  worms. 

My  attention  was  not  called  to  this  insect  until  it  was  too  late  to  leam 
its  natural  history  or  to  attempt  the  use  of  any  remedy. 

SOABOITY  OP  PABASITES  OP   CODLING  MOTH  AND  PLUM    OUBOTJI-IO. 

Having  always  had  some  misgivings  that  in  the  practice  of  sprajring 
firait  trees  with  the  arsenites,  we  were  destroying  our  most  valuable 
allies  in  our  warfare  with  the  above-named  pests,  I  made  it  a  point  dur- 
ing the  past  season  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  them  were  resJly 
parasited. 

Infested  fruit  was  collected  from  an  unsprayed  orchard  at  intervals 
throughout  the  season,  and  both  Codling  Moth  and  Gurculio  bred  in 
considerable  numbers  with  a  result  that  4  per  cent  of  Ourculios  were 
parasited,  and  from  about  one  hundred  Codling  Moth  larvae  not  a  single 
fly  appeared.  As  the  deluge-like  rains  of  the  spring  and  early  summer 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  unexpected  result,  I  propose 
to  repeat  it  another  year^  and  hope  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  report. 
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EXPEKIMENTS  Hf  APICULTURE,  1892. 


By  J.  H.  Larrabeb. 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Agricultural  College,  Mien.,  Koremler  i7, 1892. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  experimental  work  in  api- 
cnltiire  condncted  at  this  place  during  the  season  of  1892.  While  the  results 
obtained  may  vary  with  varying  conditions,  either  more  or  less  favorable  than  those 
ander  which  these  experiments  have  been  condncted,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  may  prove  of  definite  value  to  the  important  interest  of  apicul- 
ture. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Larrabee. 
C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  8.  Eiitomologist, 


Dnring  the  season  of  1892  the  branch  station  for  experimenting  in  bee 
cnltnre  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  continued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U;  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology, 
and  of  the  Michigan  State  Experiment  Station. 

An  effort  was  made  to  undertake  a  line  of  experiments  closely  con- 
nected with  the  practical  work  of  the  apiary.  While  all  of  the  experi- 
ments undertaken  have  not  given  results  of  practical  value,  some  have. 
Especially  gratifying  are  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  upon 
the  subject  of  wax  secretion  and  the  evaporation  of  honey,  for  the 
reason  that  tliey  were  nearly  free  from  those  elements  of  uncertainty 
that  must  necessarily  enter  into  nearly  all  experimental  work  in  the 
apiary,  such  as  season  and  condition  of  bees. 

When  the  bees  were  taken  from  the  cellar,  on  April  18,  they  were  in 
rather  poor  condition,  due  doubtless  to  the  dampness  of  the  cellar  and 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  stores.  The  loss  during  the  winter  and 
spring  was  about  one-third  of  the  number  placed  in  the  cellar. 

In  May  and  June  the  bees  of  the  whole  apiary  were  transferred  from 
the  old  hives  into  modern  dovetailed  hives,  and  from  the  old  reversible 
flrames,  of  three  distinct  sizes,  to  the  new,  wide,  thick,  top-bar  frames  of 
the  Langstroth  size.    In  this  operation  all  drone  comb  or  other  imper- 
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feet  combs  were  rejected  and  rendered  into  wax.  By  tliis  change  the 
apiary  was  placed  upon  a  modern  footing,  the  hives  made  uniform,  the 
operations  and  manipulations  of  the  apiary  rendered  more  rapid,  audita 
beauty  and  value  increased. 

The  spring  was  very  backward  and  rainy.  During  flruit  bloom  the 
bees  flew  but  little,  and  their  influence  upon  the  fertilization  of  the 
flowers  of  our  fruits  is  seen  in  the  almost  complete  failure  in  this  vicin- 
ity of  all  tree  fruits  and  others  largely  dependent  upon  the  bees  for  the 
dissemination  of  pollen.  As  the  rainy,  cloudy  weather  did  not  ceaae 
until  about  the  first  of  July,  the  early  part  of  the  clover  bloom  was  lost 
to  the  bees.  No  supers  were  put  on  until  July  8,  and  at  that  time 
strong  colonies  were  swarming,  with  almost  no  honey  in  the  hives.  All 
of  the  white  surplus  was  taken  from  Basswood,  which  yielded  well. 
July  25  the  season  for  white  honey  closed.  A  little  surplus  of  late 
honey  was  gathered  during  August,  and  the  bees  filled  up  the  hives 
well  for  winter,  A  yield  of  about  25  pounds  of  surplus  per  colony  was 
obtained,  and  there  are  now  in  the  apiary  fifty- five  colonies  in  excellent 
condition  for  winter. 

BBEEDINa 

During  the  year  1891  the  apiary  was  entirely  requeened,  only  a  few 
old  queens  being  reserved  for  breeding.  This  season  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  replace  all  those  of  the  former  year's  rearing  that  had 
proven  themselves  inferior.  A  number  of  Camiolan  queens  were  intro- 
duced, and  queens  bred  fi:om  them.  Added  familiarity  with  the  cross 
of  the  Carniolan  bee  with  the  yellow  race  increases  my  satisfocUon 
with  their  valuable  traits.  They  have  proven  themselves  equally  as 
desirable  as  either  race  in  its  purity,  and  they  have  some  points  of 
superiority. 

A  test  was  made  of  the  claims  advanced  for  the  Tunisian  or  so-called 
"  Punic ''  bees.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  exhibited  no 
traits  that  would  distinguish  them  from  the  native  black  bee,  showing 
the  same  nervousness  under  manipulation.  They  build  large  numbers 
of  queen  cells,  and  do  not  cap  their  honey  with  that  peculiar  whiteness 
characteristic  of  the  common  black  bee.  After  the  close  of  the  honey 
season  they  best  showed  their  origin  and  distinctive  x)eculiarities. 
Whenever  attempts  were  made  to  handle  them  they  became  exceedingly 
angry.  This  trait  of  excessive  irritability  seems  to  be  their  most 
distinctive  mark.  As  no  point  of  superiority  was  discovered,  their  sev- 
eral manifest  defects  make  them  a  race  not  to  be  recommended  as  de- 
sirable for  introduction  among  our  American  bee-keepers. 

BEMOVINa  THE  QUEEN  TO  PREVENT  SWABHING. 

As  the  bee-keeping  industry  develops  and  new  methods  and  device* 
come  into  use,  each  tending  to  lower  the  price  of  the  product,  an  increased 
tension  is  placed  upon  the  apiarist  in  an  effort  to  manage  lar^^e  num- 
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bers  of  colonies  to  increase  bis  annual  yield.  Tbe  natural  tendency  of 
bees  to  increase  by  swarming  and  tbe  care  and  attention  occasioned 
tbereby  have  given  rise  to  various  plans  for  its  prevention  or  control. 
One  of  tbe  best  of  tbese  plans,  yet  one  little  used,  is  outlined  in  tbe 
following,  tbe  value  of  wbicb,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Mr.  Aikiu,  of  Love- 
land,  Colo.,  I  undertook  to  test:  Early  in  spring  two  colonies  were 
selected,  as  nearly  alike  in  strength  as  it  was  possible  to  get  tbera. 
These  were  kept  at  tbe  same  strength,  tbe  amount  of  brood  in  the  hives 
having  been  equalized  several  times.  The  harvest  did  not  open  until 
about  July  6,  and  upon  the  8th  supers  were  given  them.  July  12, 
queen  cells  were  found  partly  constructed  in  colony  No.  1.  The  queen 
was  removed,  and  four  days  and  also  eight  days  afterward  all  queen 
cells  were  destroyed.  On  July  25  (thirteen  days  after  her  removal)  the 
queen  was  returned.  This  colony  did  not  swarm  at  all.  The  other 
colony  (No.  2)  was  allowed  to  work  without  interference,  and  it  was  not 
until  July  21  that  they  swarmed.  As  tbe  harvest  from  Linden  was 
about  closing,  tbe  swarm  was  returned  and  all  queen  cells  destroyed  in 
tbe  hope  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  swarm  again  before  tbe  close 
of  the  season.  They  did  not  swarm,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  this 
interference  with  their  instincts  tended  slightly  to  decrease  their 
energy.  The  results  in  total  amount  of  honey  gathered  are  as  follows : 
No.  1  gained  in  weight  37  pounds  between  July  6  and  25,  and  No.  2 
gained  46  pounds  during  the  same  time. 

If  from  tbe  total  gain  of  No.  2  we  substract  5  pounds  as  the  weight 
of  brood  it  contained  in  excess  of  the  brood  in  No.  1  on  July  25,  we  still 
have  4  pounds  as  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  by  No.  2  greater  than 
the  amount  gathered  by  No.  1.  These  colonies  were  both  worked  for 
comb  honey  with  like  treatment  of  supers. 

This  experiment  is  valuable  testimony  to  prove  that  tbe  removal  of 
the  queen  to  prevent  swarming  does  somewhat  affect  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered  by  tbe  bees.  The  supers  showed  even  a  larger  differ- 
ence in  tbe  amount  of  honey  stored  in  tbe  sections  for  the  reason  that 
where  tbe  queen  is  absent  the  bees  fill  the  brood  chamber  with  honey. 
When  the  queen  is  returned  this  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be 
removed  to  the  sections.  Although  the  interference  in  this  manner 
-with  the  economy  of  the  hive  probably  always  reduces  the  amount  of 
lioney  stored,  yet  because  of  the  lessening  in  the  labor  and  watching 
necessary  during  the  swarming  season,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  follow 
tbis  method  when  any  similar  plan  seems  necessary, 

WAX  SEOEETION. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  honey  consumed  by  the  bees  in  secreting 
one  i)ound  of  wax,  this  experiment,  first  undertaken  in  1891,  was  repeats 
this  year.  As  the  conditions  were  much  more  favorable,  the  results 
Tvere  very  gratifying.  There  was  entire  absence  of  a  natural  honey 
flow,  the  weather  was  favorable,  the  colonies  were  of  the  same  strength, 
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and  in  prosperous  condition,  they  took  tlie  food  rapidly  and  bnilt  comb 
readily.  The  result  gives  a  less  amount  of  honey  as  necessary  to  be 
fed  the  bees  in  order  to  have  1  pound  of  wax  secreted  than  was  obtained 
in  this  experiment  last  year.  This  was  to  be  expected  because  of  tbe 
more  favorable  and  exact  conditions.  Two  colonies  were  taken  which 
I  have  designated  as  !N"os.  1  and  2.  No.  1  was  given  a  virgin  queen 
and  no  comb  or  honey.  No.  2  was  ^ven  a  virgin  queen  and  empty 
combs.  It  was  noticed  that  the  bees  did  not  fly  from  either  of  these 
hives,  as  vigorously  as  from  the  others  of  the  apiary,  and  that  No.  1 
was  the  more  quiet  of  the  two.  Twenty-four  and  a  haJf  pounds  of  food 
were  given,  and  almost  exactly  1  pound  of  wax  was  secreted  by  No.  L 
By  weighing  the  combs  both  before  and  after  being  melted  and  taking 
the  difference,  the  amount  of  pollen  was  ascertained.  In  both  colonies 
the  young  queens  had  begun  to  lay,  having  been  fertilized  dnring  the 
ten  days  the  experiment  was  in  progress.  I  now  feel  confident  that 
more  careful  work  on  the  part  of  others  who  have  undertaken  to  solve 
this  question  will  give  practically  the  same  results  as  are  summarized 
below: 

Wax  Secretion* 


Weight  of  bees 

Gross  weight,  Aug.  2,  with  bees  . . 
Gross  weight,  Aug.  12,  with  bees  . 
Gross  gain  in  weight  10  days 


Feed  gt  veu 

Minus  honey  extracted 

Leaves  h oney  consnmed 

Honey  consumed  by  No.  1  in  excess  of  No.  2 :  12—4=8  pounds . 

Wax  secreted  by  No.  1 

Pollen  in  com  bs  at  close 

Honey,  wax,  and  pollen  removeil  (8  pounds  honey  consumed 
in  secreting  15|  ounces  of  wax 


Colony  No.  1. 


U*    Oz. 

7     6 


24  8 
12  8 
12 


16t 

1      8 

14    151 


Ll$.   Oz, 


27  8 
42  10 
15      2 


Colony  Ko.  2. 


Lb9.   Oz. 
7    3 


24    8 
20    8 

4 


2     .. 
22    8 


Lht.   Oe. 


S4    4 

56     i 
22    4 


PLANTING  FOE  HONEY, 

There  were  in  bloom  at  the  station  this  season  three  acres  of  Sweet 
Clover  (Melilotus  alba)  sown  in  June,  1891.  It  was  sown  upon  rather 
poor  clay  soil,  yet  it  made  a  fair  growth  last  fall  and  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition.  It  began  to  bloom  July  8,  and  continued  in 
bloom  until  the  20th  of  September.  The  period  of  greatest  bloom  and 
honey  secretion  was  from  July  20  to  September  1.  It  grew  rapidly  and 
was  very  rank,  reaching  a  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  amount  ot 
bloom  was  great  and  the  bees  were  continually  busy  upon  it,  yet  daring 
the  period  from  July  24  to  August  10,  while  it  was  in  full  bloom  and 
while  all  other  natural  sources  were  absent,  no  honey  of  any  apprecia- 
ble extent  was  gathered  and  the  hive  upon  scale  lost  in  weight.  Prob- 
ably some  honey  was  obtained  during  the  season  from  this  sweet  clover, 
but  in  such  limited  quantities  as  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  plant  as  a  honey  producer  impossible.    At  the  present  time  tbe 
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ground  is  covered  with  brushy  so  that  labor  will  be  necessary  in 
clearing  the  land  before  plowing  can  be  done. 

With  the  idea  of  obtaining  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  Sweet  Clover  as 
a  silage  plant  an  alcohol  barrel  was  filled  with  the  cut  stalks,  solidly 
packed,  and  sealed  air-tight.  This  was  done  on  July  14,  just  as  the 
clover  was  getting  fairly  into  bloom  and  while  the  stalks  were  yet 
tender  and  nutritious.  On  September  23  the  barrel  was  opened  and 
the  ensilage  was  fed.  A  horse  that  had  previously  eaten  com  silage 
ate  it  very  readily,  but  another  horse  and  a  cow  that  had  never  eaten 
silage  would  not  touch  it.  Several  experts  ui)on  the  subject  pro- 
nounced it  excellent.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  purpose  if  the  feeding  value  i>er  acre  could  be 
made  equal  to  that  of  corn.  An  estimate  made  from  the  amount  cut 
for  silage  gave  between  6  and  7  tons  per  acre.  Although  its  feeding 
value  may  be  much  higher  than  that  of  com,  it  is  still  doubtful  if  it  will 
pay  to  use  it  for  this  purpose  alone,  from  the  above  estimate. 

In  concluding  these  experiments  in  planting  for  honey  carried  on  by 
Prof.  Cook  and  now  concluded  for  the  present,  I  desire  to  say  that  no 
results  have  been  obtained  with  any  plant  sown  or  planted  for  honey 
alone  that  will  warrant  the  bee-keeper  in  expending  money  and  labor 
in  this  direction.  Bee-keepers  have  in  the  past  si)ent  much  time  and 
mcmey  in  the  effort  to  cultivate  some  plant  for  the  honey  the  bees  may 
obtain  from  its  flowers.  In  no  case  coming  under  my  observation  have 
these  efforts  been  a  success  and  the  practice  has  never  been  continued 
at  a  profit.  Therefore  let  me  caution  all  apiarists  against  spending 
money  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  at  a  profit  any  flower  for  honey 
alone.  Bee-keepers  should  cease  these  useless  efforts  and  turn  their 
attention  more  persistently  to  extending  the  area  of  all  wild  honey- 
producing  plants  and  urging  upon  all  the  superiority  of  Alsike  Clover 
and  Japanese  Buckwheat  as  farm  crops  and  the  Linden  as  a  shade  tree. 

EVAPORATION  OF  HONEY, 

Nectar  of  flowers  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  bee  undergoes  certain 
chemical  changes  before  it  is  finally  deposited  as  honey  in  the  cells  of 
the  honeycomb.  The  recent  analyses,  by  direction  of  the  United  States 
Government  chemist  and  those  instituted  at  the  Michigan  St^te  Exper- 
iment Station,  prove  that  there  is  no  chemical  change  made  in  the 
honey  by  the  bee  after  it  is  deposited  in  the  comb.  There,  however, 
remains  much  water  in  this  honey  that  must  be  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  hiye  and  the  current  of  air  through  the  hive  caused  by  the  fan- 
ning of  the  bees.  It  is  well  known  that  this  labor  of  evai)oration  and 
the  room  occupied  by  this  thin  honey  interferes  greatly  with  the  rapid 
gathiBring  of  nectar.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  a  study  of  many 
records  of  colonies  placed  upon  scales  during  the  honey  flow.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  extract  all  of  the  honey  gathered  from  one  species  of 
honey  plant  before  the  flow  from  other  sources  begins  and  before  the 
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former  has  ripened  to  the  usual  consistency  of  good  honey.  The  prop- 
erty  of  granulation  in  honey  is  so  troublesome  that  its  prevention  would 
be  very  desirable.  The  experiments  in  this  line  have  plainly  indicated 
that  the  "  water  of  crystallization ''  can  be  easily  expelled  by  a  proper 
artificial  heat  and  the  product  sealed,  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  liquid 
state  for  an  indefinite  time.  For  these  reasons  it  was  thought  best  to 
experiment  in  this  direction  with  various  forms  of  artificial  heat  in  the 
effort  to  devise  some  cheap  and  sure  method  to  assist  the  bees  in  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  there  were  constructed  a  series  of  six  shallow 
pans  19  by  28  inches  in  size,  with  partitions  2  inches  in  height,  open  on 
alternate  ends,  similar  to  the  partitions  in  a  maple-sirup  evaporator. 
These  were  arranged  in  a  cabinet,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  honey 
entering  at  the  top  was  obliged  to  flow  some  75  feet  before  passing  out 
at  the  bottom.  An  oil  stove  was  placed  beneath  the  whole,  and  a  pipe 
at  the  top  caused  a  current  of  heated  air  to  pass  upward  over  the 
honey.  The  fumes  of  the  stove  were  carried  off  by  means  of  a  second 
pipe,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  their  injuring  the  flavor  of  the 
honey.  Honey  of  average  body  with  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  water 
added  was  reduced  again  to  the  normal  condition  by  passing  twice 
through  the  pans  at  a  temperature  of  120^,  and  about  100  pounds  per 
day  was  evaporated  at  that  temperature.  Thin  nectar,  extracted  from 
the  hives  very  soon  after  being  gathered,  was  evaporated  to  the  thick- 
ness of  good  honey  at  about  the  same  rate.  This  apparatus  was  kept 
in  operation  about  ten  days  upon  honey  of  various  thickness  and  npon 
clear  water  with  the  above  definite  results.  The  flavor  of  the  first 
honey  was  injured — ^probably  by  the  first  acid  action  of  the  honey  upon 
the  outer  coating  oi  the  tin.  Afterwards  this  was  not  as  apparent 
The  color  was  also  somewhat  affected. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  was  also  tried  for  purposes  of  evaporation.  A 
shallow  pan  28  by  54  inches  in  size  was  filled  3  inches  deep  with 
thin  honey.  This  was  covered  with  glass  6  inches  above  the  honey  and 
left  in  the  sun  for  four  days,  when  about  6  per  cent  of  moistare  was 
evaporated.  As  the  honey  lies  at  rest  the  water  rises  to  the  top,  some- 
what aiding  evaporation.  The  flavor  and  color  are  not  affected  as  much 
as  by  the  method  of  running  through  pans.  In  this  way  honey  with 
30  per  cent,  and  even  40  per  cent,  of  water  added  was  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  very  thick  honey  in  three  weeks'  time,  so  thick  that  it 
has  not  at  this  date  showed  any  signs  of  granulation.  During  favor- 
able periods  of  sunshine  a  temperature  of  165^  was  reached.  By  this 
method  a  tank  4  by  6  feet,  with  6  inches  of  honey  and  weighing  1,300 
pounds,  should  be  evaporated  10  per  cent,  or  from  the  consistency  of 
freshly  gathered  honey  to  that  of  average  body,  during  about  two  weeks 
in  July  or  August. 

The  common  method  of  exposing  to  the  air  in  open  vessels  in  the 
warm  upper  story  of  a  building  was  also  tested  with  honey  to  which 
10,  20,  30,  and  40  per  cent  of  water  had  been  added.    That  having  40 
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perceot  added  became  strongly  fermented  in  a  week's  time,  while  only 
a  slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  30  per  cent  dilation,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  it  tasted  like  a  very  poor  quality  of  commercial  ex- 
tracted honey  or  like  honey  dew.  The  20  jyer  cent  dilution  was  not 
nearly  as  bad,  and  the  honey,  with  only  10  per  cent  of  water  added, 
was  during  the  month  returned  to  the  consistency  of  very  fair  honey. 

Nectar  extracted  two  or  three  days  after  the  combs  were  placed  in 
the  hives  contained,  during  the  dry  weather  of  July  and  August,  from 
10  to  16  per  cent  of  water  above  the  amount  always  found  in  honey  that 
has  been  sealed  in  the  comb  by  the  bees.  This  was  determined  by 
evaporating  in  test  tubes  in  hot  water. 

Summary. — (1)  The  method  at  present  promising  best  results  for 
artificial  evaporation  is  that  by  solar  heat  under  glass  well  ventilated. 
A  small  portion  of  a  greenhouse  or  forcing-house  arranged  for  conserv- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  so  located  that  honey  could  be  run  into  the 
shallow  vats  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  extractor  and  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vats  into  marketing  receptacles,  should  give  good 
practical  results. 

(2)  Very  thin  honey  or  nectar  will  not  sour  as  quickly  as  supposed 
by  many,  and  may  be  safely  kept  during  any  period  of  cloudy  weather 
we  may  have  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

(3)  The  method  of  exposing  to  air  in  a  warm  room  can  not  be 
depended  upon  to  ripen  very  thin  honey,  although  it  may  be  service- 
able for  evaporating  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

(4)  The  method  of  evaporating  by  artificial  heat  of  stove  or  fnriiace 
is  expensive  and  troublesome,  requiring  constant  watching  and  care 
and  not  giving  as  good  results  as  had  been  hoped  for. 

(5)  The  possibilities  in  the  line  of  evai)orating  honey  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  yield  and  preventing  granulation  are  very  great.  A 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  increase  in  production  by  ex- 
tracting freshly  gathered  honey  would  be  next  in  order  and  value. 
When  the  utility  of  this  method  is  fully  demonstrated  supers  with 
fixed  frames  and  extractors  holding  whole  cases  will  be  used  and  other 
apparatus  conformable  to  the  needs  of  the  new  system. 

FEEDING  BACK. 

Feeding  back  extracted  honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished 
sections  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  is  practiced  by  some  apiarists,  but 
with  varying  financial  success.  Extracted  honey  can  be  transported 
long  distances  with  much  greater  safety  than  can  comb  honey.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  thought  it  might  be  profitable  to  feed  bees  ex- 
tracted honey  costing  7  or  8  cents  per  pound  to  produce  comb  honey 
seUing  at  13  to  16  cents,  locating  the  apiary  designed  for  this  purpose 
near  a  large  city  or  other  favorable  market.  With  the  idea  of  adding 
light  upon  this  subject,  extracted  honey  was  fed  to  a  number  of  colonies 
under  the  following  conditions:  The  hives  were  contracted  and  the 
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queens  kept  in  the  brood  apartment  by  means  of  excluding  zinc.  Five 
colonies  were  given  two  crates  each  of  unfinished  sections,  the  sections 
of  the  whole  weighing  113  pounds.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  honey  were  fed  these  five  colonies  during  twelve  days.  The 
honey  was  thinned  with  12  per  cent  of  water  and  warmed  before  feeding. 
The  amount  of  finished  honey  obtaiiied  was  367  pounds,  or  a  gain  of 
254  i)ounds  by  feeding  338  pounds  of  honey.  The  hives  were  weighed 
both  before  and  after  the  honey  was  fed,  and  a  gain  of  36  pounds  dur- 
ing the  feeding  recorded  for  the  five  hives.  The  following  gives  the  re- 
sults from  a  financial  view : 

254  pounds  comb  honey  by  feeding,  at  14  cents (36.56 

36  pounds  stored  in  hiTcs^at  8  cents 2.88 

3K.44 

Minus  value  of  338  pounds  fed,  at  8  cents : 27.04 

Profit  as  pay  for  labor,  etc 11. 40 

Two  colonies  were  given  crates  of  sections  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation and  were  fed  extracted  honey,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
five  colonies  above: 

Ponnda. 

Amount  of  honey  fed  each  colony 66|^ 

Colony  No.  1,  finished  comb  honey 41^ 

Colony  No.  1,  gain  in  weight  of  hive 9 

Colony  No.  2,  finished  comb  honey 38 

Colony  No.  2,  gain  in  weight  of  hive 7^ 

Taking  these  two  colonies  as  a  basis,  the  following  financial  state- 
ment is  made: 

79i  pounds  comb  honey,  at  14  cents $11. 13 

16i  pounds  honey  stored  in  hives,  at  8  cents 1.33 

12.45 
Minus  value  of  133  pounds  honey  fed,  at  8  cents 10. 64 

$1.81 

Deducting  from  this  profit  the  value  of  the  sections  and  foundation 
used,  the  actual  profit,  as  pay  for  labor,  etc.,  is,  at  most,  nominal. 

When  this  whole  experiment  was  begun,  and  during  the  time  it  was 
in  progress,  no  honey  was  gathered  from  the  fields,  but  before  the  seal- 
ing was  all  accomplished  the  fall  honey  flow  began,  and  for  this  reason 
the  experiment  was  ended  and  the  honey  removed  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  advisable. 

The  result's  obtained  in  this  work  or  in  any  experimental  work  of  a 
similar  character  might  vary  under  more  favorable  or  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  envkonment,  and  a  continuation  in  various  seasons,  and  under 
other  conditions,  would  alone  give  really  reliable  results.  The  above 
trials  are,  howey^r,  very  encouraging,  and  longer  and  varied  work  in 
this  line  is  desirable. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By  C.  V.  RiLBY. 


The  following  catalogue  of  tbe  exliibit  made  "by  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  WorhPs  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  exhibit  from  an  economic  and  educational  stand- 
I)oint,  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  exhibit  by  giving  such  infor- 
mation regarding  each  separate  item  as  the  articles  themselves  do  not 
conveyor  which  it  was  imi^ossible  to  give  upon  the  limited  space  of 
the  labels  accompanying  each  specimen  or  article  exhibited,  though 
these  have  been  made  as  full  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  catalogue  and  of  the  exhibit  itself  I  have  had  the 
aid  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  who  has  been  particularly  charged  with  the 
work,  and  whose  assistance  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

The  exhibit  of  the  division  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  applied  entomology,  viz,  the  investigation  of  the  his- 
tory of  injurious  insects  and  the  devising  of  suitable  remedies  to  pre- 
vent their  injuries;  also  the  work  of  building  up  and  maintaining  a 
large  and  valuable  national  collection  of  American  species,  and  inci- 
dentally the  representation  of  exotic  insects  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. The  intimate  connection  of  the  Department  of  Insects  of  the 
National  Museum  with  the  Division  of  Entomology  has  justified  me,  as 
honorary  curator  of  said  Department  in  the  National  Museum,  in  com- 
bining this  last  feature  with  the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and,  to  avoid  duplication,  I  have,  with  Prof.  Goode's  approval, 
confined  the  Museum  exhibit  to  an  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  families  of  American  insects. 

Certain  prominent  and  interesting  exhibits  of  an  entirely  novel 
character  in  the  line  of  entomological  illustration  have  also  been  made, 
the  leading  features  of  which  are  wax  models  of  the  host  plants. 
While  a  number  of  plants  have  been  thus  modeled,  I  have  designed 
to  thus  represent  more  particularly  two  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  of  the  economic  plants  of  North  America,  viz,  cotton 
and  Indian  com;  and  one,  which,  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  wide- 
spread of  the  floral  forms  which  add  beauty  to  our  autumn  scenery,  is, 
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perhaps,  the  most  charac ten stic  from  the  aesthetic  side.  I  refer  to 
the  Gk>lden  Rod,  which  is  also  of  great  entomological  interest  from  the 
vast  number  of  insects  which  either  nourish  from  it  or  are  attracted  to 
its  bloom. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  rather  extensive  and  very  showy 
collection  of  insects,  chiefly  South  American,  which  is  presented  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  insect  &una  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  this  hemisphere.  Many  of  these  species,  collected 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  are  undescribed,  and  as  the  names  of  these  exotic 
forms  would  be  of  little  service  even  where  they  could  be  given,  and  as 
they  are  exhibited  for  other  reasons,  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
classification  or  determination.  This  is  to  form  the  showy  portion  of 
the  exhibit,  and,  with  the  Solidago  display,  appeals  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  contrast  with  the  remainder  of  the  exhibit,  which  is  scien- 
tific or  educational  and  has  been  arranged  with  little  regard  to  artistic 
effect. 

The  exhibit  is  made  up  of  the  following  sections: 

Section  1.— Insects  Injurious  to  Agbicultubb. 

This  section  of  the  exhibit  comprises  some  602  special  exhibits,  each 
of  which  is  an  object  lesson  and  pictorial  epitome  of  the  life  history  of 
a  single  ii\jurious  species,  including  as  far  aa  possible  the  different 
stages  of  growth  of  the  insect;  the  injury  it  does,  with  specimens; 
its  enemies  and  parasites;  the  available  remedies  and  preventives,  and 
references  to  the  chief  articles  where  ftill  information  may  be  found. 
These  references  are  principally  to  Government  and  State  reports  to 
which  the  farmer  is  most  likely  to  have  access.  These  exhibits  are 
grouped  together  according  to  the  plants  or  animals  affected,  and  relate 
solely  to  orchard,  field,  and  garden  crops,  the  parasites  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  household  pests.  A  small  representative  collection  of  cases 
of  insect  enemies  to  forest  trees  has  also  been  added. 

Supplementing  the  above  are  exhibits  representing  specially  injurious 
species  of  prime  importance  affecting  particular  crops,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  wax  models  of  the  plants,  showing  the  injury  in  contrast, 
for  the  most  part,  with  models  of  the  perfect  plants  displayed  alongside, 
l^oteworthy  in  this  series  are  the  special  exhibits  of  the  Hop  Plant-louse 
{Phorodon  hamuli),  and  of  the  Chinch  Bug  {Blissus  leucopterous),  which 
include  greatly  enlarged  models  in  papier-machS  of  the  insects  in  diff- 
erent stages.  The  Fluted  Scale  {Icerya  purchasi)^  which  has  been  so 
prominent  of  late  years  in  California,  and  its  principal  enemy,  the 
Australian  Ladybird  {Vedalia  cardinalis)^  which  has  so  throughly 
destroyed  or  controlled  the  scale,  are  also  represented  in  this  series, 
together  with  enlarged  models  of  the  Vedalia.  A  number  of  anatomical 
models  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux  (Paris),  representing  the  Silkworm  and 
Moth,  Honeybee,  and  Cockchafer  are  also  exhibited. 
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Section  2.— Systematic  and  Biologic  Entomology. 

This  section  of  the  exhibit  is  illustrative  of  the  national  collection, 
which  is  under  my  charge  as  honorary  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Insects.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  drawers  representing  samples  of  the 
systematic  collection  in  different  orders,  and  also  of  sample  drawers  of 
the  biologic  series,  systematically  arranged,  representing  the  full  life- 
history  of  the  species  which  have  been  studied,  whether  of  economic 
importance  or  not,  and  these  will  be  interesting  more  especially  to  the 
student  or  professional  entomologist.  These  are  exhibited  not  as  com- 
plete series,  but  as  samples  taken  from  the  actua^  collection  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  regular  system- 
atic and  biologic  series,  and  also  to  give  the  visiting  entomologist  an 
insight  into  the  present  status  of  the  national  collection.  With  this 
section  is  included  the  showy  exhibit  of  insects  chiefly  from  South 
America,  referred  to  in  the  introductory  paragraph;  also  the  special 
exhibit  of  the  Gk)lden  Rod  with  the  insects  which  affect  or  frequent  it. 

Section  3.— Silk  Insects. 

This  section  includes  a  biologic  exhibit,  in  some  cases  with  specimens 
of  the  raw  silk,  of  the  more  important  native  and  foreign  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  larvae  of  which  spin  silken  cocoons,  and  which  are  or  may 
be  of  value  as  commercial  sources  of  silk. 

Section  4.— Peofessional  Exhibit. 

What  has  been  thus  denominated  is  an  exhibit  of  the  apparatus  used  by 
the  professional  or  the  amateur  entomologist  in  the  collecting  of  insects 
and  in  their  mounting,  rearing,  and  preservation.  This  includes  a  full 
display  of  all  the  ordinary  apparatus  used  for  these  purposes,  of  chief 
intiirest  among  which  will  be  the  series  of  different  devices  and  methods 
for  rearing  insects,  comprising  a  large  variety  of  cages  or  vivaria,  and 
breeding-jars  of  all  sorts.  Many  of  these  are  fitted  with  wax  plants 
and  insects,  showing  the  exact  methods  followed  in  the  work  of  the 
Division.  This  section  gives  a  complete  illustration  of  the  implements, 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  work  of  the  practical  entomologist. 

Section  5.— Insecticides. 

This  section  comprises  insecticide  preparations  which  have  proved 
of  value  in  the  work  of  the  entomologist  in  the  prevention  or  de- 
struction of  iiyurious  insects.  To  make  the  exhibit  as  complete  as 
possible  some  of  the  more  valuable  of  the  patented  articles  have  also 
been  included.  The  first  part  of  the  exhibit  includes  the  important  in- 
secticides not  covered  by  patents,  some  eighty  samples  being  shown,  of 
which  a  dozen  or  so  are  of  supreme  importance  and  fulfill  all  ordinary 
needs,  the  others  being  of  only  occasional  value.    The  proprietary  and 
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patented  articles  are  exhibited  without  commeTit,  for  the  reason  that  ali 
practical  requirements  in  the  way  of  remedies  are  met  by  the  use  of 
unpatented  substances  shown  in  the  first  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

Section  6.— Machdtbby. 

In  this  section  are  included  the  more  important  nozzles  for  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  insecticides  and  a  few  of  the  leading  insecticide  ma- 
chines, the  latter  collection  representing  some  typical-  forms,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  knapsack  sprayers,  and  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  show  make  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  insecticide  machiti^y. 
A  feature  of  the  nozzle  exhibit  is  a  series  of  trial  nozzles  which  were 
made  in  the  elaboration  of  the  principle  of  the  cyclone  or  eddy-chaniber 
spray  nozzle,  which,  with  its  modifications,  is  now  in  such  general  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  original  type  of  which  has  come  to  be 
known  (against  my  own  inclination)  as  the  Riley  nozzle. 

Section  7. — Official  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Entomologist. 

This  section  includes  as  complete  a  file  as  could  be  secured  of  the 
official  entomological  publications  issued  by  the  national  government, 
and  comprises  both  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission. 

Section  8.— Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts. 

An  exhibit  has  been  prepared  of  all  the  entomological  illustrattons 
which  have  been  published  by  me  in  an  official  capacity,  either  as 
State  Entomologist  of  Missouri  or  as  United  States  Entomologist,  and 
also  as  chief  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission.  These 
are  grouped  in  two  series;  one, illustrations  of  Korth  American  insects, 
mostly  from  my  reports  on  the  insects  of  Missouri,  and  from  my  own 
drawings;  the  other,  illustrations  of  North  American  insects,  mostly 
from  drawings  made  under  my  supervision  by  Miss  Sullivan,  in  the 
Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  illus- 
trations of  machinery  which  have  been  published  by  the  Division  and 
by  the  Entomological  Commission,  are  also  included  in  this  section, 
but  are  exhibited  separately  with  the  exhibition  of  insecticide  machin- 
ery. All  these  illustrations  are  mounted  on  large  sheets,  and  have 
references  to  the  publications  in  which  they  are  fully  described.  With 
this  part  of  the  exhibit  is  also  shown  a  series  of  maps  and  charts  illus- 
trating the  range  of  important  injurious  insects  on  this  continent,  and 
a  number  of  large  solar  prints  illustrating  the  classification  of  insects, 
by  means  of  charts  representing  the  different  orders  and  suborders  by 
typical  insects  in  their  different  stages  of  development.  There  are 
also  charts  of  special  injurious  species,  together  with  views  represent- 
ing the  practical  application  of  insecticides,  and  interesting  views  of 
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insect  depredation.  Most  of  the  charts  are  photographed  from  originals 
used  in  my  lectures  more  than  twenty  years  since,  and  do  not  indicate, 
80  far  as  classification  goes,  some  of  the  later  views  adopted.  Still 
another  series  gives  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  insectary  of  the 
Department,  and  interiors  of  the  entomological  rooms  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  National  Museum. 

The  whole  exhibit  is  intended  to  illustrate  primarily  the  nature  of 
the  national  collection  of  insects  and  the  methods  of  work  followed  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  1  have  felt  in  preparing  it 
that  such  a  collection  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  unique  and  not  in 
any  way  duplicate  what  the  different  States  as  such  may  do  in  the  same 
line. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agbicultube, 

Division  op  Entomology, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1803. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


SECTION  i.-INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 
INSECTS  AFFECTI]¥«  TAE  APPLE. 

(Pyru8  maluB.) 

Injuring  the  Roots. 

1.    APPLE-ROOT  PLANTLOnSXL 

Schizoneura  lanigera  HaaBm. 

Bbmedies:  Kerosene  emiilsion  under  and  above  ground;  scalding 
water  poured  freely  about  roots;  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  Ist  Eept.  Ins.  HI.,  pp.  55-63;  EUey,  Ist 
Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  llS-123;  Comstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp. 
258-259. 

Iiyuringr  the  Trunk. 

2.    APPLE  BARK-BBBTLB:  PIN-BORBIL 

Monarthrum  malt  Fitch. 

Eemedies:  Kerosene  emulsion  applied  to  the  trunk  to  prevent  ovi- 
][)osition;  trap  trees. 

Chief  Articles:  Fitch,  3rd.  K  T.  Eept.,  p.  8;  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj. 
to  Fruits,  p.  24. 

3.  PBAR-BLIQHT  BEETLE:  SHOT-BORER. 

Xyleborus  dispar  Fab. 
Syn.  Xyleharas  pyri  Feok, 

Eemedies  :  Same  as  for  No.  2. 

Chief  Articles  :  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  90-91 ;  Saunders,  Ins. 
Inj.  to  Fruit,  pp.  143-144;  Insect  Life,  vol.  n,  pp.  279-280. 

4.  ROUND-HEADED  APPLE-TREE  BORER 

Saperda  Candida  Fab. 

Preventives:  Alkaline  washes;  soap;  washing-soda;  mixture  of 
white-wash  and  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  107-109;  Eiley,  1st 

Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  42-46. 
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5.    FLAT-HEADED  APPLE-TREE  BORER. 

Chrffsohothris  femorata  Fab. 

Pbeyentiyes:  Same  as  recommended  for  No.  4. 
Chief  Abtioles:  Eiley,  1st  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  46-47;  7th  do.,  pp. 
71-79. 

Iiynring  the  Branches. 

6.    PERIODICAL  CICADA. 

Cicada  septendecim  Linn. 

Chiep  Abtioles:  Riley,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  18-42;  4th  do.,  pp. 
30-34;  Bull.  8,  Div.  Ent.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric;  Rept.  TJ.  8.  Dept.  Agiic, 
1885,  p.  235. 

7.    OYSTER-SHELL  BARK-LOUSE. 

Mytilaspis  patiufrum  Bonch^. 

Remedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  alkaline  washes;  linseed  ofl;  scrap- 
ing off  the  scales  during  the  winter. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  34-53;  Riley.  1st 
Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  7-18;  6th  do.,  pp.  73-96;  Comstock,  Rept.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  325. 

8.    SCXTRVY  BARK-LOUSE. 

Chiona^is  furfui'us  Fitch. 

Remedies  :  Same  as  given  for  So.  7. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Walsh,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  IlL  pp.  63-55;  Comstock, 
Rept.  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  p.  315. 

9.    IBffBRICATBD  SNOUT-BEETLE. 

Epiowrvs  imbricatu8  Say. 

Remedies:  Spread  a  sheet  beneath  the  tree,  or  use  a  curcnlio- 
catcher,  jar  the  tree  and  branches,  gather  the  beetles  and  destroy  them. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  3d  Rept.  Ins.  Mo., pp. 58;  Comstock,  Rept 
TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  249. 

10.    APPLE-TREE  PRUNER 

Elaphidion  villoswn  Fab. 

Remedy:  Collecting  and  burning  the  fallen  branches. 
Chief  Articles  :  Peck,  Mass.  Agric.  Repository,  vol.  v;  Harris, 
Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  97-99. 

11.    APPLE-TWia  BORER. 

Ampkiceni9  hicaudatus  Say. 

Remedy:  Cutting  off  infested  branches  and  burning. 
Chief  Articles:  Riley,  4th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  51-53;  5th  do.,  p. 
54;  Popenoe  and  Marlatt,  Rept.  Ks.  Expr.  Station,  1888,  p.  200. 
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Iiyuring:  the  LeaTCS. 

12.    APPLB-TREE  APHia 

Aphis  mali  Fab. 
Bemedies:  Pyrethram;   soap  suds  5    kerosene  emQlsion;   lye  5   to- 
bacco water. 
Chief  Abtiole  :  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Fraits,  pp.  121-127. 

13.  RESPLENDENT  SHIBLD-BEARBR. 

Aspidisca  splendoriferella  Clem. 

Eemedies:  Kerosene  emnlsion;  alkaline  washes;  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  lime;  haud-gathering  of  cases  in  winter. 

Chief  Articles:  Comstock,  Kept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  210-213; 
Brunn,  2d  Kept.  Dept.  Ent.  Cornell  Expr.  Station,  p.  154. 

14.    APPLE-TREE  BUCCXTLATRIZ. 

Buoculatrix  pomifoliella  Clem. 

Eemedies  :  Arsenical  mixtures. 

Chief  Articles:  Kiley,  4th  Kept.  Ins.  Mo., pp.  49-51;  Lintner,  1st 
Kept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  163-167;  Brunn,  2d  Rept.  Ent  Cornell  Expr.  Sta- 
tion, p.  157. 

15.    APPLE  COLEOPHORA. 

Coleophora  malivorella  Riley. 

Chief  Articles:  Eiley,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1878,  pp. 48-50;  Lint- 
ner, Ist  Eept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  163-167. 

16.    ETE-8POTTED  BUD-MOTH. 

Tmetocera  ocellana  Schiff. 

Remedy:  Hand  picking  of  th^  withered  clusters  of  leaves  in  early 
spring. 
Chief  Article:  Fletcher,  Rept.  Exptl.  Farms,  Can.,  1891,  p.  195 

17.    CHAPIN'B  APPLE-LEAF  SEWER. 

Phoxopteris  mibeculana  Clem. 

Remedy:  Collecting  and  destroying  fallen  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
Chief  Article:  Riley,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1878,  pp.  34-36. 

18.    OBLIQUE-BANDED  LEAF-ROLLBR. 

CaccBcia  rosaceana  Harr. 

Remedies:  Arsenical  mixtures. 

Chief  Article  :  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  480, 481. 

19.    APPLE  LEAF-FOLDER. 

Teraa  oxycoccana  Pack. 

Remedies:  Same  as  those  used  for  No.  18. 

Chief  Article:  Riley,  4th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  46-49. 
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20.    RASCAL  LBAFCRUMPLER. 

Acroba$%9  indigemeUa  ZelL 

Bemedies:  Collecting  and  destroying  the  cmmpled  leaves  daring 
the  winter;  arsenical  mixtures. 

Ghief  Asticles:  Walsh,  Ist  Bept  Ins.  HI.,  p.  34;  Biley,  4th  B^ 
Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  3S-42. 

21.    APPLB-LEAF  8KEI.BTONIZER. 

Canarna  Immmondi  Riley. 
Bemedt:  Hand  picking. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  4th  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  44-4G. 

22.    SPRINa  CAHKBRWORM. 

Paleacrita  vemaia  Peck. 

Bemedies  :  Arsenical  mixtores ;  trapping  female  moths  in  oil  trongha 
or  tar. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  460-472;  Biley,  2d 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  94-103;  6th  do.,  pp.  24-29;  7th  do.,  pp.  80-W;  8th 
do.,  pp.  12-22. 

23.    FALL  CANKERWORBS. 

AnUopteryx  pometaria  Harr. 

24.    LIMB-TREE  WINTER-MOTH. 

Hibemia  tiliaria  Harr. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  22. 

Chief  Aeticle:  Harris,  Ins.  InJ.  to  Veg.,  pp.  472-474. 

25.    ELM  SPAN-WORM. 

Ennomos  subaignaria  Hiibn. 

Bemedt:  Syringing  with  Paris  green. 

26.    CLIMBINa  CUTWORBff. 

Jgrotis  soandens  Riley. 
Bemedy:  Bright  tin  collar  about  trunk. 
Chief  Article  :  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  76. 

27.    APPLE-TREE  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

Clisiooampa  americana  Harr. 

Bemedies:  Collection  and  destruction  of  the  eggs  on  the  leafless 
twigs  in  autumn  and  winter  and  of  the  conspicuous  nest  during  spring 
and  summer. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  117-121;  5th  dc, 
p.  56. 
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28.    CECROPIA  SILK- WORM. 

Platysamia  cecropia  Linn. 

Bemedies:  Hand  picking  of  larvte;  destruction  of  cocoons  during 
the  winter. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  385-389;  Eiley,  4th 
Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  103-111. 

29.    T77HITB-MARKBD  TUSSOCK-MOTH. 

Orgyia  leucostigma  Sui.  and  Abb. 

Eemedies:  Arsenical  mixture;  destruction  of  eggs  during  winter. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  3G7-368j  Eiley,  1st 
Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  144-147;  Bull.  10,  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Ent., 
p.  29. 

30.    FALL  WEB-WORM. 

HyphaniHa  ounea  Dr. 

Eemedt:  Eemoval  and  destruction  of  the  webs. 

Chief  Abticles:  Eiley,  3d  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  130-132;  Bull.  10, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Ent,  p.  33;  An.  Eept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric, 
1886,  p.  518. 

Injuring:  the  Fruit. 

31.    PLUM  CURCULIO. 

Conotrachelns  nenuphar  Herbst. 

Eemedies:  Arsenites;  collection  of  adult  beetles  by  jarring. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  1st  Eept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  64-72;  Eiley,  Ist 
Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  50-62;  3d  do.,  pp.  11-29;  Eiley  and  Howard,  Eept. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1888,  p.  57;  Weed,  BuU.  Ohio  Expr.  Station,  2d 
series,  Art.  Vi,  p.  133. 

32.    TEN-SPOTTED  XANTHONIA. 

Xanthonia  lO-notata  Say. 

33.    INDIAN  CETONIA. 

Euphona  inda  Liiin. 

Chief  Abticles:  Harris,  Iu3.  Inj.  to  Vcg.,  p.  40;  Lintner,  1st  Eept. 
Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  232-239. 

34.    APPLB  MAQQOT. 

Trypeta  pomonella  Walsh. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  1st  Eept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  29-33;  Comstock, 
Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  195-198;  Harvey,  Eejit.  Maine  Agric. 
Expr.  Station,  1889,  p.  190. 
23483— No.  31 2 
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35.    CODLINa  MOTH:  APPLB  WORM. 

Carpocapsa  pomonfiVa  Linn. 

Remedies:  Trapping  larvae  by  applying  bands  to  the  tree;  destroy 
ing  infested  fallen  fruit. 

Chief  Aetioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  484-487;  Walsh,  lu 
Kept.  Ins.  HI.,  pp.  27-29;  Riley,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  62-67;  3d  do, 
pp.  101-104;  4thdo.,  pp.  22-30;  6th  do.,  pp.  46-62;  6th  do.,  pp.  9-10; 
Comstock,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1879,  pp.  263-255;  Howard,  Bept.  DepL 
Agric.,  1887,  p.  88. 


UVSECTS  AFFECTIIVC}  THE  PEAK. 

(Pyrus  oammunU.) 

Injuring:  the  Branches. 

36.    PEAR  P8TLLA. 

P$ylla  pyri  Linn, 
Remedies:  Alkaline  washes;  solution  of  soft  soap  and  washing  sodu. 
Chief  Articles:  Slingerland,  Bull.  44,  Cornell  Expr.  Station. 

37.  8CX7RF7  BARK-LOUSB. 

ChionMpU  furfuru%  Fitch. 

Remedies  :  )  q^^  ^r^  « 

Chief  Articles:  [See  No.  8. 

38  PBAR-BLiaHT  BEBTLB. 

Xylehorus  dispar  Fab. 

SpTetioi.es:  }  See  Nob.  2  and  3. 

39.   FRUIT  BARK-BEETLE. 

Scolyi%ts  rugnlosM  Katz. 

Remedy:  Burning  infested  trees. 

Chief  Article:  Forbes,  17th  Rept.  Ins.  HI.,  pp.  1-20,  ISSO-W. 

Injuring:  the  liea^es. 

40.  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUa. 

Lygun  praienais  L. 

Remedies:  Jarring  very  early  in  the  morning;  Kerosene  em nlsioii; 
pyrethrum. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  200-203;  Riley,  iM 
Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  113-115;  Rept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1884,  p.  312;  Forhe«, 
13th  Rept.  Ins.  lU..  p.  115. 

41.  PEAR-TREE  BLUQ. 

KHocampa  cerasi  Peck. 

Remedy:  Hellebore. 

Chief  Article:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  628-633. 
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nf SECTS  AFFECTI1V«  THE  PEACH. 

(  PmitiM  pereica.) 

Iiyurins  the  Trunk. 

42.  ASPIDIOTUB  ▲NCTLI78  Pntnam. 
Bemedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  alkaline  washes. 

43.  PHLCBOTRIBU8  LIBCINARIS  Hanie. 

44.  FRUIT  BARK-BBBTLB. 

Soolytua  rugulosua  Batz. 

Behedies: 


BEHEDIES:  I  »aa  No  ^Q 


45.  PBACH  BORBR. 

>  Sannina  exitiosa  Say. 

Bemedies:  Gatting  out  the  larvse  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the 
spring;  mounding  around  base;  hot  water;  painting  trunk  with 
arsenites. 

Ghief  Articles:  Biley,  1st Bept.,  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  47-50;  Gomstock, 
Bept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1879,  pp.  254-255. 

Iqjurins  the  Branehes. 

46.  PBACH  BARK-LOUBB. 

Lecanium  perHca  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Alkaline  washes. 

47.  PBRIODICAL  CICADA. 

Cicada  sfpt^ndecim  Linn. 

Preventive:         IgeeNo  6 
Chief  Articles:  I  ^^^  ^^'  ^• 

48.  NBW  YORK  WBBVIL. 

Ithycems  noveboracenHt  Forst. 

Bemedies:  Jarring  as  with  Ko.  9. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  67-58. 

Iiyuring:  the  Ijeaves. 

49.  PBACH-TWia  MOTH. 

Anarsia  lineatella  Zell. 

Bemedy:  Early  pruning. 

Chief  Articles:  Lintner,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  K  Y.,  pp.  151-166; 
Forbes, Trans.  Wise. Hort.  Soc.,  vol.  13,  pp.  20-29;  Howard,  "Insect 
Life,»  vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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50.  BLXTE-SPANaLSD  PBACH-MOTIL 

CaUimorpha  Uoontei  Boisd. 

Remedies:  Arsenical  mixtures;  hand-picking. 
Injuriug  the  Fruit* 

51.  INDIAN  FRUIT-FLT. 

CeraUtis  oapitata  Wied. 

Remedy:  Collect  and  destroy  fallen  firuit 

Chief  Abtiole:  Riley  and  Howard^  <<  Insect  Life,"  vol.  n,  pp.  5 
and  80. 


INSECTS  IIVJCRIOIIS  TO  THE  PliClH. 

(Prunu8  dome$Hoa,) 

52.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Phorodon  humM  Schrank. 

Remedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Article:  Riley,  Rept  Dept.  Agric,  1888,  p.  93. 

53.  FRUIT  BARK-BBBTLB. 

Scolytua  rugulosua  Rats. 

Remedy:  )  q^^  xr^  qo 

Chief  articles:  r^^^^-^^- 

54.  PLUM  GOUaBR. 

Coccotarus  prunioida  Walsh. 

Remedy:  Collecting  and  destroying  fallen  fruit. 
Chief  Articles:  Walsh.  Ist  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  p.  72 j  Riley,  3d  Rept 
Ins.  Mo.,  p.  39. 

55.  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

Conoirachelu9  nenupkar  Herbat. 

S"lRTiCLES:}8eeNo.31. 


IIVSECTS  AFFE€TI1V«  THE  ORA.]¥«E. 

(CiirMs,) 

Chief  Articles:  Comstock,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  20^208; 
Comstock  and  Howard,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  276-333;  Hub- 
bard, Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  106-127;  Orange  Insects. 

56.  RUST  BOTB. 

PhytopuB  oleicarus  Ashm. 
Remedies:  Alkaline  washes;  sulphur;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Articles:  Hubbard,  Orange  Insects,  p.  107;  Rept.  Dept 
Agric,  1884,  p.  36. 
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57.  8IZ-8POTTBD  MITB. 

Tetranyohua  6-macuUUu$  Riley. 

Remedies:  See  No.  56. 

Ohief  Article:  Biley,  Sept.  Dept.  Agric,  1889,  p.  340. 

5a  TWO-STRIPBD  WALKINGMSITICK. 

Anitwnarpka  hupre$i4nde$  Stoll. 

59.  LUBBBR  aRABBHOPPBR. 

IHctffophoruB  retionl4ttu9  Tbunb. 

Bembdy:  Hand-picking. 

Chief  Articles:  Olover,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1872,  p.  116;  Shu- 
feldt^  Science,  1883. 

60.  ANQULAR-WINaBD  KATTDID. 

Miorooenirum  retineitU  Burin. 
Bemedy:  Collection  of  the  eggs  during  winter. 
Chief  Articles:  Biley, 6th  Bept.  Ins., Mo., pp.  165-164;  Oomstock, 
Bept  Dept  Agric,  1880,  pp.  249-251. 

61.  MOLB  CRICKBT. 

Orylloialpa  horealis  Barm. 

62.  COTTON  STAINBR. 

DysdercuB  suturellns  H.-Sohfl 

Bemedt:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Articles:  Comstock,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  203-206; 
Hubbard,  Bull.  No.  1,  Dept.  Agric,  pp.  14-16;  Biley  and  Howard, 
"Insect  Life,''  vol.  i,  p.  234. 

63.  LBAP-FOOTBD  PLANT-BUO. 

Leptoglo$$U9  pkjflU>pu$  Linn. 

64.  BUTHOCTHA  aALBATOR  Fab. 

65.  NBZARA  HILARIB  Bay. 

66.  BUBCHIBTUB  FIBBILIB  Uhl. 

67.  ARJBOCBRUB  FASCICULATUS  DeG. 

68.  HTPOTHBREBCCTB  BRUDITX7B  T^eatw. 

69.  PACHN^SUB  DIBTAN8  Horn. 

70.  fullbr'b  robb-bbbtle; 

Aramigus  fuUeri  Horn. 
Bemedtes:  Hand-picking;  jarring  as  with  No.  9. 
Chief  Articles:  Biley,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1878,  pp.  266-267. 

71.  ORANQB  LBAP-NOTCHBR. 

Artipu9  floridanus  Horn. 
Bemedies:  Jarring  as  with  No.  9. 
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72.  BPITRAOI78  TOMBNTOSUS  Lao. 
73.  LBPTOSTTLUS  BIUSTUS  Lea 

74.  ORANOB  BAW7BR« 

Elapkidion  inerme  Newm. 

75.  CHRY80B0THRIS  CHRYSCBLA  CL 

76.  ORANOB  LBAF-ROLLBR 

Platynoia  roBirana  Walk. 
Bemedies:  Hellebore:  Paris  green;  hand-picking. 

77.  HOG  CATBRPILLAR:    ORANOB  DOG. 

Papilio  ore$phonie9  Fab. 

Bemedies  :  Hand-picking  of  the  eggs  and  larvse. 

Ohief  Article:  Gomstock,  Bept.  Dept.  AgriC;  1880,  pp.  246-248. 

Scale  Iu8ect9« 

78.  iKNig-Threaded  Mealy-Bo^ 
Daeijflopius  longifilU  Comst. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

Chief  Article:  Comstock,  Bept.  Dept  Agric,  1880,  pp.  276-349. 

79.  Deatmotive  Mealy-Bo^. 

Dactylopins  deBtruetor  Comst. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  Ko.  7. 

80.  Round  Scale. 
Leoamium  hemiipkarioum  Tar^ 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  Ko.  7. 

81.  Black  Scale. 
Lwaniwm  olea  Bernard. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  !No.  7. 

Chief  Articles,  Add'l:  Coqnillett^  Boll.  26,  Div.  Ent,  Dept.  Agric 

82.  Flat  Scale. 
Lecanium  heeperidum  Linn. 

83.  Barnacle  Scale. 
CeropUuUs  eirripediformU  Comst. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

84.  Florida  Ceroplaatea. 

Ceroplastes  ftarideniU  Comst. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

85.  Chaff  Scale. 
Parlatoria  pergandH  Comst. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 
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86.  T77hite  Scale. 
Aapidiotue  ntrii  Boachd* 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

87.  Fluted  Soale. 
Iceryapurchan  Mask. 

Bemedies  :  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

Chief  Articles,  Add'l:  Biley,  Kept.  Dept.  Agric,  1886,  p.  460; 
1888,  p.  80. 

88.    Florida  Red  Soale. 

Aspidiotas  ficus  Riloy, 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

89.    Purple  Scale. 

Myiilaspis  dtricola  Pad:. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

90.    California  Red  Scale. 

A9p\dioiu8  a^rani^i  Mask. 

Bemedies  :  Same  as  for  No.  7,  and  resin  wash. 

Cheep  Articles,  Add'l:  Coquillett,  Bull.  26,  Div.  Ent.,  Dept.  Agric. 

91.    Long  Scale. 

Mytilaspis  gloven  Pack. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 


IIVSECTS  AFFECTI1V«  THE   STRAWBERRT. 

{Fragaria.) 

General  Article:  Forbes,  13th  Bept.  Ins.  III.,  pp.  60-180. 
Injuring:  the  Roots. 

92.    STRAWBERR7  CROVIN-BORBR. 

Tyl^denna  fragarice  Riley. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  42-44;  Forbes,  12tb 
and  13th  Bepts.  Ins.  111. 

93.    WHITB  aRUB:    JUNE  BEBTLB. 

L€Lc\no8iema  fusca  Frohl. 

Bemedies:  Luring  the  beetles  by  lights  over  tubs  into  water  with 
skim  of  kerosene.    Against  larvae:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

94.    DIPLOTAXIS  FRONDICOLA  Say. 
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Injuring:  the  Ijenwen. 

95.    STRAWBERRY  FALSE  WORBC 

Harpiphorus  tnaculatus  Nort. 

Kemedt:  Hellebore. 

Chiep  Aeticlb:  Eiley,  9th  Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  27-29. 

96.    8TRAWBBRR7  SAT77-FLT. 

Manoitegia  ignota  Nort. 
Remedies:  Hellebore  and  arsenicals. 
CuiEP  Article:  Mally,  ''Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii,  p.  137. 

97.    STRAWBERRY  LEAF-ROLLER. 

Phoxopteris  fragaria  Walsh  &  Riley. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  Ist  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  142-143;  Forbes, 
13th  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  87-93. 

98.  STRAWBERRY  ROOT-BORER. 

Tifpophorus  canellua  Fab. 

Remedies:  Helleboro;  air  slacked  lime. 

Chief  Article:  Forbes,  13th  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  159-1G3. 

99.  STRAWBERRY  ROOT-BORER. 

Graphops  nebulosus  Lee. 

Remedies:  Same  as  for  Xo.  88. 

Chief  Article:  Forbes,  13th  Rept.  Ina.  111.,  pp.  103-177. 

100.     CANADIAN  OSMIA. 

Osmia  canadensie  Cress. 

101.    STRAWBERRY  WEEVIL. 

AnthoHomus  8ignatu8  Say. 

Remedies:  Trap  crops;  protecting  beds  with  muslin,  etc. 
Chief  Article:  Chittenden,  "  Insect  Life,"  vol  v,  p.  167. 

Injuring  the  Fruit. 

102.    DUSKY  PLANTBUa, 

Calocoris  rapidiis  Say. 

Remedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  pyrethrum. 

Chief  Article:  Forbes,  13th  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  135-138. 

103.  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUG. 

Lygus  praienaU  L. 

Remedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  pyrethrum. 
CnraF  Articles:   Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  201-203;  Riley, 2d 
Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  113-117;  Forbes,  13th  Rept.  Ins.  lU.,  pp.  115-135. 

104.  FLEA-LIKE  NEORO-BUG. 

Corimeleena  puHcaria  Germ. 
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INSECTS   A.FFECTinr«  THE   RASPBERRY. 

{Bubus.) 

Injiiriiii:  the  Roots. 

105.    RASPBBRR7  ROOT-BORBR. 

Bembeoia  marginuta  Harr. 

Remedies:  Cutting  off  and  destroying  the  infested  roots. 
Chief  Article  :  Riley,  6th  Rept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  111-113. 

Iiyurinip  the  Canes. 

106.    BNOW7  TREE  CRICKET. 

(Eoauikua  niveus  DeG. 

Remedies:  Prune  and  burn  infested  canes. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  138,139;  6th  do., 
pp.  120, 121. 

107.  RASPBERRY  CANE  BORER 

Oberea  bimaculata  Oliv. 

Remedies:  Prune  and  burn  infesteil  canes. 

108.  RED-NECKED  CANE-BORER. 

AgriluB  ruficoUU  Fab. 

Remedies:  Same  as  for  No.  107. 

Chief  Article  :  Walsh  &  Riley,  Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  n,  p.  103. 

Injuring  the  LeaTes. 

109.    EXJTHOCTHA  QALEATOR  Fabr. 
113.    CRYPTOCEPHALUS  4-MACnLATUB  Bay. 

110.    RASPBERRY  LEAF-ROLLER. 

Exartema  permundana  CIaiii. 

Remedy:  Collect  and  burn  infested  twigs  and  leaves. 

Chief  Articles:  Comstock,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  267-268. 

111.    RASPBERRY  SAW-FLY. 

Monophadnus  rubi  Harr. 

Remedy:  Hellebore. 

Injuring:  the  Fruit. 

112.    RASPBERRY  SPAN- WORM. 

Synchlora  gJaucaria  Qn. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  1st  Mo.  Rept.,  pp.  139-140, 
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INSECTS  AFFECTI1V«  THE  CVRRAHT. 

Iiyuriug  the  Stems. 

114.    CURRANT  8TBM-BORBR, 

Psenooems  aupemotatut  Say. 

Bemedies:  Prone  and  bam  infested  Btems. 

115.     CURRANT  BORER. 

SeHa  HpHliformin  Liun. 

Remedies:  Same  as  for  No.  114. 

Injuring  the  LeaTes. 

116.    NATIVE  CURRANT- WORM. 

PrUHpkora  groeaularice  Walsh. 

Bemedt:  Hellebore. 

Ghief  Article  :  Riley,  9th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  23-27, 

117.    IMPORTED  CURRANT-T770RM. 

Nemattis  ventrkosus  King. 

Remedy:  Hellebore. 

Chief  Article  :  Riley,  9th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  7-22, 


INSECTS  AFFECTinr«  THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

(Ribes,) 

Injuring:  the  Ijeaves. 

118.    OOOSEBERRT  SPAN-WORM. 

Eufitchia  ribearia  Fitch. 

Remedies:  Arsenical  compounds;  hand-picking. 
Chief  Article  :  Riley,  9th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  3-7. 

119.    ANQERONA  CROCATARIA  Fab. 
120.    QRAPTA  PROaNE  Cram. 

121.    IMPORTED  CURRANT-WORM. 

Nematus  ventricoBus  Klug. 

Remedies  : 


Remedies:  Ja^^xr^  ht 

Chief  Article  :r^^^^-^^^- 
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Iiunrinff  the  Fruit. 

122.    0008BBERR7  FRUIT-TT^ORM. 

Zophodia  gro$$ulari€B  Pack. 

Bbmedies:  Hand-picking;  air-slacked  lime. 

Chief  Article:  Eiley,  Ist  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  140-142. 


I1V8ECTS  A.FFECTIM«  THE  IflELOlV. 

{CuourhitacetB,) 

lujurinip  (he  Stems. 

123.    SQUASH  BUG. 

Jnasa  iristis  DeG. 
^:medi£s:  Pyretbmm;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  194-197, 

124.    SQUASH  BORER. 

MeliiUa  oeto  Westw. 

Bemedies:  Destruction  of  all  vines  attacked;  crashing  eggs  with 
fingers;  kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  p.  331;  Smith,  "Insect 
Life,"  vol.  IV,  p.  30;  do.,  vol.  v,  p.  96;  Eept.  New  Jersey  Expn  Station, 
1890,  p.  476  J  do.„1891,  p.  385. 

Injuring  the  Ijeawen. 

125.    CUCX7MBBR  FLBA-BBETLB. 

Epitrix  owiumerU  Harr. 

Bemedies:  Dusting  with  lime  after  sprinkling  with  decoction  of 
tobacco  stems  and  soap. 
Chief  Article:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  127-128. 

126.    STRIPBD  CUCX7MBER-BBBTLE. 

Didbrotica  vittata  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Protecting  young  plants  with  netting;  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  124-126;  Gillette, 
Bull.  6,  Iowa  Expr.  Station,  p.  174;  Weed,  Bull.  Ohio  Expr.  Station, 
vol.  n.  No.  6,  p.  143;  Smith,  Bept.  N.  J.  Expr.  Station,  1890,  p.  480. 

127.    SQUASH  LAD7BIRD. 

Epilachna  boreali$  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Arsenical  mixtures;  kerosene  emulsion. 
CftiEF  Articles:  Fitch,  Ann.  Beg.  of  Bural  Affairs,  1868,  p.  203; 
Smith,  Bept.  N.  J.  Expr.  Station,  1890,  p.  483. 
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laS.    BffELON  CATERPILLAR. 

EudiopiU  hjfalinata  Linn. 

Bbmedies:  Early  planting;  hellebore. 

Chief  Articles:  Oomstock,  Bept  Dept  Agric.^  1879|  pp.  218-220. 

Iiuurini:  the  Fruit. 

129.    PICKLB  WOBM. 

EudiopttB  nitidatU  Cram. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  Ko.  128. 

Chief  Abticles:  Eiley,  2d  Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  64-70. 


11VSECT8  AFFECTI1V«  THE  CRANBERRY. 

(Vaccinium,) 

Fob  Insects  AFFECTiNa  Cbanbebbies,  see  Smith,  Bull.  4,  Div. 
Entom.,  Dept.  of  Agric;  Special  Bull.  K  and  L,  and  Boll.  90, N.J. 
Expr.  Station,  and  Bept.  N.  J.  Expr.  Station,  1890,  p.  487. 

Iiyiiring:  the  Leawen. 

130.    TWO-8TRIPBD  LOCUST. 

Caloplenus  biviitaius  Say. 

131.  LEATHER  COLORED  LOCUST. 

Aoridimm  alntaceum  Harr. 

132.    COMMON  CRICKET. 

QrylluB  neglectuB  Scadd. 

133.    VINE  WORM:    FIRE  WORM: 

Jihopohota  racciniana  Pack. 

Bemedies:  Paris  green;  proper  flooding. 

134.    aUSTENING  CRANBERRY  MOTH. 

Teras  oxtfcoecana  Pack. 

Bemedies:  Flooding;  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abticles,  Add'l :  Biley,  4th  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  46-47. 

135.    CRANBERR7  SPAN-WORM. 

Boannia  pampinaria  Gucn. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  133. 

136.    CHAIN-SPOTTED  QEOMBTER. 

Caterva  catenaria  Dr. 

137.    CRANBERRY  SCALE. 

AspidiotuB  ancjfluB  Put. 

Remedies:  Destroying  badly  infested  vines;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Abticle  :  Comstoi'k,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1890,  p.  292. 
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138.    MXCROCBNTRUM  RSTINBRVB  Burm. 

139.    CRANBBRR7  LBAF-HOPPBRa 

Aihy$anu»  striaiue, 
Thamnoteltix  fitokU, 
Agallia  quadripunctata. 

Bemedies:  Hopperdozers. 

140.    TIP  WORM. 

Cecidomyia  vaocinii  Smith. 

InjuriniT  the  Frnit* 

141.    CRANBBRR7  FRUIT-MOTH. 

Mineola  vacMnii  Rilev. 

Bemedies:  Sprayiog  with  Paris  green  jost  after  the  blossoms  fall. 


INSECTS  AFFE€TI1V«  THE  FERSIIHIIION. 

(Dio9pyro»  virginiana,) 

Injuring  the  Trunk. 

142.    BONINO  SCALE. 

Chionaspis  hiolavis  Comet* 

Bemedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Injuring  the  Leaves. 

143.    PBR8IMMON  P87LLA. 

TiHoza  dioBpyruB  Ashm. 

144.    PBNTHmA  MALACHITANA  Zell. 

145.    RBOAL  WALNUT  MOTH. 

Ciiheronia  regalis  Fab. 
OniEF  Article:  Walsh  &  Biley,  Amer.  Ent,  vol.  i,  pp.  230-231. 

146.  APATELODB8  TORRBFACTA  8m.  9t  Abb. 


I1VSE€T8  AFFECTI]V«  THE  «RAPE  TIIVE. 

Injuring  the  Roots. 

147.    ORAPB  PHTLLOXBRA. 

Phylloxera  vastatrix  Planch. 

Bemedies:  Submersion;  bisulphide  of  carbon;  kerosene  emulsion; 
resin  compouncU 
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Chief  Aeticles:  Walsh,  Ist  Eept.  Ins.  III.,  pp.  21-24;  Rik7,3d 
Rept.  Iiis.  Mo.,  pp.  84-96;  4th  do.,  pp.  55-71;  5th  do.,  pp.  57-73;  6t* 
do.,  pp.  30-87;  7th  do.,  ]»p.  90-121;  8th  do.,  pp.  157-1C8;  Kept  Dcpt. 
Agric,  1884,  p.  408;  "  Insect  Life,''  vol.  ii,  p.  310. 

148.    BROAD-NECKED  PRIONUa 

PrionuB  latiooUU  Dr. 

Eemedies:  Hot  water;  bisulphide  of  carbon;  kerosene  emalsion. 
Chief  Articles:  Biley,lstBept.Ins.Mo.,  pp.  124-128;  2d  do., pp. 
87-88;  5th  do.,  p.  56. 

149.    TILE-HORNED  PRIONUa 

PHonua  imhrioomia  Linn. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  ISo.  148. 

Chief  Abtiglbs:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  89-OL 

150.    ORAPE-ROOT  BORER. 

Sciapteron  poUatifoi'mis  Harr. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  148. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  1st  Bept  Ins.  HI.,  pp.  24-27;  Eiley,3d 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  75-77. 

lujuring^  the  Trunk  and  Branches* 

151.    BNOW7  TREE-CRICKET. 

(Ecanihu9  nireus  DeG. 

Beiosdies:  Pruning  and  burning  infested  twigs. 
Chief  Articles:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  138-139;  5tli  do., 
pp.  120-121;  Murtfeldt,  "Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii,  p.  130. 

152.    CECANTHUS  LATIPENNIS  RUey. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  151. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  Bull.  No.  6,  U.  S.  B.  C,  Index  to  Mo. 
Bepts.,  pp.  60-61;  Murtfeldt,  "Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii,  p.  130. 

153.    GRAPE-VINE  BARK-LOD8E. 

Pulvinaria  innumerahilis  Rath. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  7. 

Chief  Articles:  J.  D.  Putnam,  Proc.  Davenport  Ac  Nat.  Sc,  vol 
II,  pp.  239-246. 

154.     ORAPE-CANE  OALLCURCT7LIO. 

AmpeJoglypter  acBoslris  Loo. 
Bemedt  :  Destruction  of  gall-bearing  canes. 
Chief  Article;  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  131-132, 
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155.    APPLE  TWIO-BORBR. 

AmphicerHS  bicaudattiB  Say. 

Eemedy  :  Destruction  of  infested  branches. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  4th  Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  51~«53;  do.,  p.  54; 
Popenoe  and  Marlatt,  Kept.  Kansas  Expr.  Station,  188S,  p.  45. 

156.    RBD-SHOULDBRED  TWIG-BORER. 

Sinoxylon  ha$ilare  Say. 

Bemedy  :  Earning  infested  wood. 

Chief  Article  :  Eiley,  4th  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  53-54. 

157.    ORAPB-VINB  FILBERT  GALL. 

La$ioptera  sp. 

Chief  Abtiolb:  Eiley,  5th  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.  pp.  116-117. 

158.    GRAPE-VINE  APPLE-GALL. 

Lasioptera  sp. 

Chief  Article:  Eiley,  5th  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  114-116. 

159.    GRAPE-VINE  TOMATO-GALL. 

Limopiera  vitis  O.  S. 

Chief  Article:  Eiley,  5th  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  117-118. 

160.    WAVED  PROCONIA. 

Prooonia  undaia  Fab. 

Injuring^    the  Leaves  and  Stems* 

161.    GRAPE-VINE  LEAF-HOPPER. 

Eryihraneura  vitis  Hair. 
Eemedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  tarred  shield. 
Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  Prac.  Ent.  vol.  ii,  pp.  49-52;  Townsend, 
Bull.  5,  K.  Mex.  Expr.  Station. 

162.     GRAPE- VINE  APHIS. 

Siphonophora  vitioola  Tho. 

Eexedies:  Fish-oil  soap;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Article:  Thomas.  3d  Eept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  55. 

163.  RED-HEADED  FLEA-BEETLE. 

Syaiena  frontuUs  Fab. 

Chief  Article  :  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Fruits,  pp.  283-284. 

164.  GRAPE-VINE  FLEA-BEETLE. 

Grapiodera  chalyhea  111. 

Eemedies:  Arsenical  mixtures;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Articles:  Eiley,  3d  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  79-81;  Comstock, 
Pept  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  213-216. 
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165.  ORAPE-VIHB  COI.A8PI8. 

C<flaspi9  hrumuem  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Jarring;  ashes;  soot;  lime;  Paris  green. 
Chief  Articles:  Riley,  3d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  81-84;  Forbes,  13tl 
Bept.  Ins.  nL,  p.  156. 

166.  ORAPE-VIHB  ADOXU8. 

AtUunu  rili«  Linn. 

167.    aRAPB-VmB  FIDIA. 

Fidim  Um^pet  Mela. 
Bemedt:  Jarring. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh,  Prac  Ent.  vol.  n,  pp.  87-88;  Bilej,  Ist 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  132-133. 

168.    SPOTTED  VntB-CHAFBR. 

Pelidnota  jwnetoto  Linn. 
Bekedt:  Hand  picking. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  25-26;  Rfley,  3d 
Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  77-79. 

169.    VARIED  AKOMAIJl. 

Anowuila  vanauM  Bonn. 

170.    ROSE-CHAFER. 

Macrodact^lus  $uh9pimo9m9  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Planting  Spireas,  etc.,  as  trap  plants,  and  oollectiBg 
beetles  in  special  pans  (Smith);  arsenicals;  kerosene  emulsion;  hot 
water. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  35-39;  Biley,  5th 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  108-111;  Lintner,  Ist  Bept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  227-232; 
Biley,  "Insect  Life,"  voL  ii,  p.  295;  Smith,  BuU.  82,  N.  J.  Expr.  Sto^ 
tion« 

171.    ORAPE-LEAF  TRl7BfPET-OAU.. 

Latnoptera  viticola  O.  S. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  5th  Kept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  118, 119. 

172.    aRAPE-VINB  PLUME. 

OxifptUus  periscelidactyluB  Fitch. 

Bemedies:  Hand-picking;  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Fitch,  Ist  Kept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  139-143;  3d  do., 
p.  84;  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  137, 138;  3d  do.,  pp.  65-68. 

173.    GRAPE  LEAF-FOLDER. 

Detmia  funeraliB  Hb. 

Bemedy:  Hand-picking. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  3d  Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  61-63. 
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174.    YBLI.OW-BBAR  CATBRPILLAR. 

Spilosoma  virginiea  Fab. 

Remedies:  Hand-picking;  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  349-351;  Biley,  3d 
Kept  Ins,  Mo.,  pp.  6S-69. 

175.    ABffERICAlf  PROCRI8. 

Proori9  americana  Harr. 
Bemedies:  Hand-picking;  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  330-338;  Biley,  2d 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  85-87. 

176.    BBAX7TIFXJL  T^OOD  NTBCPH. 

Eudryat  grata  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  175. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  83;  6th  do.,  pp.  88-00; 
Lintner,  26th  Ann,  Bept.  N.  Y.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  pp.  122-124. 

177.    PBARL  WOOD  NTBCPH. 

EudryoB  un%o  Httbn. 
Bemedt:  Same  as  for  No.  175. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  83-86;  6th  do.,  pp. 
90-94;  Lintner,  26th  Ann.  Bept  N.  Y.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  pp.  122-129. 

178.    BIOHT-8P0TTBD  FORB8TER. 

Alypia  ootomaculata  Fabr. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  175. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  136, 137;  2d  do.,  pp. 
80^2;  6th  do.,  pp.  94-96. 

179.  ORAPS-VINB  HOG*CATBRPILLAR. 

Ampelophaga  myran  Cram, 
Bemedt:  Hand-picking, 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  71-73. 

180.  WHITB-LINBD  MORNING  SPHINX 

Deilephila  lineata  Fab. 

Bemedt:  Hand-picking. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  140-142, 

181.    BATBLLITB  8PHINZ. 

Philampelui  pandorus  Hbn. 

Bemedt:  Hand-picking. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.* 76-78. 

182.    ACHBMON  SPHINX. 

PMlampeluB  achenion  Dr. 
Bemedt:  Hand-picking. 

Chief  Abtiol*:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  74-76. 
23483-.No.  31 3 
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183.    ABBOTS  SPHINX. 

Thyreu9  dbboiii  Swains. 
Eemedy:  Hand-picking. 
CniBP  Abtiole  :  Eiley,  2d  Kept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  78-79. 

184.  ORAPB-VINB  SAW-FL7. 

Blennoeampa  pygmisa  Say. 

Eemedy:  Hellebore. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  52a-525, 

Injuring  the  Fruit* 

185.  ORAPB-SBBD  WJUBVUj. 

CraponiuB  in€Bqudli»  Say. 
Behedy:  Jarring. 

Ohibf  Abtioles:  Walsh,  1st  Kept.  Ins.  OL,  pp.  13-21;  Bil^,  Ist 
Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  128-129. 

186.    INDIAN  CBTONIA. 

Euphoria  inda  Linn. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Lintner,  Ist  Sept.  Ins.  K.  Y.,  pp.  232-239. 

187.    ORAPB-FRUrr  MOTH. 

JSudemU  hotrana  Sohiff. 

Bemedy:  Destructionof  young  worms. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Walsh  and  Eiley,  Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  i, pp.  177-179; 
RUey,  1st  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  133-136. 

188.    ORAPB-SBBD  MAOOOT. 

iBOBoma  vitis  Saunden. 
Eemedy:  Destraction  of  the  shriveled  froit. 
Chief  Abtioles:  Eiley,  1st  Eept. Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  129-131  j  2d  do., pp. 
92-94. 

189.    HONE7  BBB. 
Apis  meUifioa  Linn. 

Eemedy:  Bagging.    (Does  not  injure  sound  fruit.) 
Chief  Abtioles:  McLain,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1885,  p.  336;  B^ 
13,  Div.  Entom.,p.  70. 


I]VSE€T8  AFFE€TII¥«  THE  8V«JlR  €A1VE« 

(Sacchamm  ofidnarum,) 

190,    ST70A1I  QAtm  9BBTZiB. 

I4g}fru9  rugiceps  h^o, 

Chief  Abtioles:  Comstoob,  Bej>t.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  246-257) 
do.,  1880,  pp.  236-.240;  Spec.  Bept.  No.  35,  Dept,  A(p^o,|  1991^  pp.  8-Ui 
Howwd,  <»  Jaseot  Life,*'  vol.  i,  p,  11*. 
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191.    SnOAR-CARB  aORBR. 

Diatraa  BttodharalU  Fab. 

Remedy:  Burning  stalks  and  stubble  before  February. 

Chief  Articles:  Oomstock,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  240-242; 
Spec.  Kept  Ko,  35,  Dept.  Agric.,  1881,  pp.  3-8  j  Howard,  ^*  Inseot  Life,^ 
vol.  IV,  p.  95. 

192.    SANDWICH  ISLANDS  SUOAR-CANB  BQRBR. 

8phenoplufru$  oh$<mru$  Bois. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley  and  Howard,  <^  Insect  Life,'' voL  i,  p.  185« 


I]V8E€T8  AFFE€TI]V«  RI€E* 

(Oryjra  $aHva,) 

Injuring  the  Roots, 

193.    WATER  WIUIVIL. 

IA$9arhaptru8  Hmplex  Say. 
Behedy:  Draining. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  128-120. 

194.    RICB  ORX7B. 
Ch€ilepu9  iraekypjfgu9  Bnrm. 
Bemedy:  Flooding;  rotation  of  crops. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  128-129. 

Iiuuring^  the  Stalk. 

195.  RICB  8TAI.K-BORBR. 

ChiU  pUfadelluB  Zuk. 
Bemedy:  Burning  stubble. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1881,  pp.  133-135. 

196.  FALL  ARMT-WORM. 
Lapkyffma  frugiperda  S.  A  A. 

Bemedy:  Flooding. 

Chief  Abtioles  :  Biley,  3d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  109-116 :  Amer.  Ent , 
vol  II,  pp.  363-365. 


I1V8ECTS  AFFE€TI1»«  HOPS. 

(HumuluB  lupulus,) 

Injuring  the  Rootst 

197.    HOP  ORDB. 

Mydraoia  immanU  Oaen. 

Ohibv  Astioub:  Bmitb,  Ball.  ^o.  4y  Div.  of  But|  Dept  Agrlo.  ppi 
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Iqjuriny  the  LeaTes* 

198.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBB. 

Pkarodon  humuli  Schr. 

Bemebies:  Destroying  all  wild  plum  trees  in  vicinity;  spraying 
others  in  fall  or  spring  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion;  spraying  vines 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  flsh  oil  soap;  after  hops  are  picked  de- 
stroying vines. 

Chief  Abticles:  Biley,  Kept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1888,  p,  M;  "Insect 
Life,'^  vol.  I,  pp.  70-133. 

199.  HOP  8NOX7T-MOTH. 

Hypena  Kumnli  Harr. 

Chief  Aktiole  :  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  477-478;  ^mith;  BnH 
No.  4,  Dept  Ajric.,  p.  39. 

200.    COBfBfA  BUTTERFLT. 

Orapta  comma  Harr. 

201.    8BMICOLON  BUTTBRFL7. 

Grapia  interro§ationi$  Fab. 


m SECTS  AFFECTinre  IIVDIAIV  €0IS^. 

(Zea  majfB,) 

Injuriny  the  Roots* 
Hymenoptera. 

202.    SMALL  BROWN  ANT. 

La8iu9  hrunncM  La^. 
[Attondt  and  protects  Corn  Boot-loose.] 

Iiepldoptera« 

203.    THE  ROOT  WEB-WORIC 

Cramhus  Mcellus  Fern. 
[LaiTA  feed  upon  roots.] 

Remedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Article  :  Forbes,  14tli  Kept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  12. 

204.  CRAMBUS  BX8ICCATU8  ZeU. 

[LaiT»  occMionally  Attack  the  roots.] 

205.  CRAMBUS  MT7TABILXB  CleilL 

[LKmb  oooMlonally  attack  tlie  roots.] 

20e.    CRABSBUS  CAUaiNQSBZfL^^  ClWU 
^^Ltarrm  oocastonaMy  attack  the  roots.] 
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207.    THE  BXTRROWnfG  WEB-WORlkC. 

Pseudanaphora  arcanella  Clem. 
tLarre  feed  on  the  roots.] 

Ghief  Abtiolb:  Forbes.  16th,  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  98. 

208.    ACROLOPHI78  MORTXPHNBLLUS  Oxt 

[Larre  attack  the  nxAs.] 

209.    ANAPHORA  POPBANBLLA  Clem. 
[laxYm  oeeasionaUj  attack  the  roote.    '^Insect  Life,"  yoI.  in,  p.  27.] 

Coleojj^tera* 

210.  THE  WHBAT  'WIREWORBC : 

Agrioiea  manoM  Say. 
tLarrie  bore  into  roots  or  stalk  Just  at  stuikoe  of  ground.] 

Chief  Abtiole  :  Gomstock  &  Slingerland,  GorDell  CTniv.  Ag.  Expt. 
St  BulL,  33,  pp.  261-258. 

211.  AORIOTES  PUBBSCENS  Melab. 

[LarvflB  feed  on  the  roots.] 

212.  MELANOTUS  COMMTTNI8  OylL 

[Larre  feed  on  the  roots.] 

213.  IftELANOTUS  CRIBTTLOBITS  Lea 

[LazT»  feed  on  the  roots.] 

214.  WHITE  ORX7B8. 

Lachnontema  spp. 

Bemedies:  Poison  beetles  with  Paris  green;  use  of  lime  and  salt  in 
the  ground  for  larvae. 

Chief  Aeticles:  Biley,  Ist  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  156}  Forbes,  17th 
Kept.  Ins.  111.,  p.  30. 

215.  THE  TILE-HORNED  PRIONUB. 

PrionuB  imbrioorniB  Fabr. 
[Larr»  occasionally  breed  in  the  roots.] 

216.  THE  CORN-ROOT  WORM. 

Dial>ro1ioa  longicomU  Say. 
[Larv»  breed  in  roots.] 

Pbeyentiye:  Botation  of  crops }  lime  and  ashes. 
Chief  Abtiolb  :  Forbes,  12th  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  10. 

217.  THE  LARGER  CORN-ROOT  WORM 

DiabroHca  l£'punotata  Ollv. 
[Larv»  breed  in  the  roots.j 

Pbeyentiye:  Botation  of  crops;  lime  and  ashes. 
Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  "Insect  Life,"  Vol.  lY,  p.  104;  Oarman, 
^<  Psyche,"  February  and  March,  1891. 
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218.  DIABROTICA  SOROR  Lea 

IJjtrrm  breed  in  roots.    **  Insect  Life,*'  Vol.  m,  p.  4A8.] 

219.  SPHENOPHORUS  PERTINAX  OUt. 

(Larra  breed  in  roots.] 

220.  THE  CLAT-COLORED  BILL— BUG. 

SphenopKarui  ockreus  Leo. 
(Lsrm  breed  In  roots.] 

Chief  Abtioles:  Forbes,  16th  Kept.  Ins.  111., p.  58;  Webster,'^- 
sect  Life,^  Vol.  n,  p.  132. 

221.  THE  SCULPTURED  CORN  BILL  BUGk 

8p\enaphoru8  8<mlpHU»  Uhler. 
[AdoHs  injure  sprouting  plants.] 

Behedies:  Prj>tect  birds;  use  of  Paris  green  about  the  base  of  the 
plants. 

Chief  Articles:  Eiley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo., p.  55;  Comstock,  Bept 
Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  272-273 ;  Lintner,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  253-263; 
Forbes,  16th  Bept.  Ins.  HL,  p.  58. 

222.  8PHENOPHORU8  PLACIDUS  Bay. 

[Lsrrs  breed  in  roots.] 

Bemedt:  Same  as  for  No.  21. 

Chief  Astiole:  Forbes,  16th  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  58. 

223.  CORN  BILL-BUa. 

I^hmwph&nu  robustut  Horn. 
[LsiT»  breed  in  roots.] 

BemedY:  Plow  up  and  burn  the  stubble. 

Chief  Abtioles:  BUey,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  138-142; 
Forbes,  16th  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  58. 

224.  BPHENOPHORU8  CARI08U8  OUT. 

[Larre  breed  in  roots.] 

225.  8PHENOPHORU8  PARVULU8  SjlL 

[Adalts  ii\JaTe  sprouting  com.] 

Hemlptera* 

226.  CHAITOPHORUB  FLAVU8  Forbes. 

[Lives  on  roots  and  leaves.] 

Chief  Article:  Forbes,  13th  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  42. 

227.  CORN  APHIS. 

ApMB  maidU  Fitch. 
[Lives  on  roots  and  leaves.] 

Bemedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Articles:  Forbes,  13th  Bept.  Ins.  IlL,  p.  46 j  Garman,  1^ 
Bept.  Ins.  111.,  p.  23. 
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228.  CORN-ROOT  LOUSE. 

Aphis  maidU-radicie  Forbea 
[LtvM  on  rootii  aii<l  toaves.] 

Ebmedt:  Fall  plowing ;  clean  culture  early  in  the  spring. 
Chief  Abticle:  Forbes,  17 th  Eept.  Ins.  111.,  p.  04. 

Injuring  the  LeaTes* 

Hymenoptera* 

229.  SOLBNOP8I8  MOLRSTA  Say. 

[Gnaws  leayea  of  young  plante.] 

Ijepldoptera* 

230.  IMPORTED  07P87  MOTH. 

Ocneria  dispar  L. 
[Larva  feed  on  leaves.] 

231.  THE  AROB  TIGER  MOTH. 

ArcHa  arge  Drn. 
[Larva  oocssionaUy  feed  on  leaves.] 

232.  THE  SALT-MARSH  MOTH. 

Leuarotia  acraea  Dra. 
[Larva  feed  on  leaves.] 

233.  THE  7BLLOW  BEAR. 

Spilomnna  virginioa  Fabr. 
[Larva  feed  on  leaves.] 

234.  THE  SADDLE-BACK  CATBRPILLAI^ 

JEmpretia  atimnlea  Clem. 
[Larva  exceptionally  feed  on  leaves.] 

235.  THE  lO  MOTH. 

Hyperohiria  to  Fabr. 
[Larva  oooaslonally  feed  on  leaves.] 

236.  THE  SMEARED  DAOGBIL 
Acronycta  ohlinita  Sm.  &  Abb. 

[Larva  feed  on  leaves.] 

237.  THE  SPOTTED  CUTWORM. 

Nociua  c-nigrum  Linn. 
[Larva  eat  off  yonng  plants.] 

Bbmedt:  Poisoned  bait  for  all  cutworms. 

238.  THE  DIN07  CX7TWORML 

Feltia  subgothUxk  Haw* 
[Larva  oat  off  yoong  plants.] 
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239.  THE  WESTERN  STRIPED  CUTWORlkC. 

Fellia  herilis  Gr. 
[Larm  cat  off  young  pUmtA.] 

240.  THE  CLA7-BACKED  CUTWORM: 

leliia  gladiaria  Morr. 
[LarvA  cat  off  yoang  pUnta.] 

241.  THE  DIN07  CUTWORM: 

Feltia  jacuUfera  On.         * 
[LarvA  cat  off  yoang  planta.] 

242.  THE  W-MARKED  CXTTWORM. 

Noctua  clandestina  Harr. 
[Larra  cat  off  yoang  plants.] 

243.  THE  DARK-SIDED  CUTWORM. 

Cai*neades  mesaoria  Harr. 
[Lanre  oat  off  yoang  plants.] 

244.  STRIPED  OR  CORN  CUTWORM. 

Carneades  ies8tllaU  Harr. 
[Lamo  cat  off  yonng  plants.] 

245.  THE  BLACK  CUTWORM. 

Jgrotis  ypailon  Rott. 
[Larre  cat  off  yoang  plants.] 

246.  VARIEGATED  CUTWORM. 

Peridroma  »aucia  Hbn. 
[Larvn  cat  off  young  plants.] 

247.    THE  OLASS7  CUTWORBl 

Hadena  deraatatrix  Brace. 
[LarvflB  cut  off  yonng  plants.] 

248.    THE  TELLOW-HEADED   CUTWORM. 

Hadena  arotica  Bdv. 
[LarvflB  cut  off  young  plants.] 

249.    HADENA  STIPATA  Morr. 

[LarvflB  feed  on  loaves  of  yoang  plants.] 

250.    THE  FALL  ARMT-WORM. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  S.  &  A. 
[LarvfB  food  on  leaves  and  burrow  in  yoang  plants.    Later  the  leaves  and  tender  eta 
arc  damaged.] 

Kemedies:  Early  fall  plowing,  ditching  and  rolling;  Paris  greeD. 
Chief  Articles:  Forbes,  14th  Eept.  Ins.  ID.,  p.  65;  Biley,  3d  Kept 
Ins.  Mo.,  p.  109. 

251.    THE  BRONZE-COLORBD  CITTWORM. 

Nephelodes  miniaiis  var.  violauB  Gn* 
(LaryflB  cat  off  young  plants.) 
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252.    THE  SPIKDLII  WORM. 

A6haU}de9  zca  Haw. 
[LarvA  bore  in  spindlo  and  thus  cat  off  the  leares.] 

253.    THB  ARBnr  T^ORIC 

Leucamia  unij^ncia  Haw. 
[L«nm  feed  on  leayes.] 

Remedies:  Bomingoyer  fields  in  winter;  ditching;  Paris  green. 

Cheep  Abtiolbs:  Eiley,  3d  Kept.  U.  8.  Bnt  Com.,  p.  89;  2d  Eept. 
Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  37-66;  8tli  do.,  pp.  22-66,  182-186;  9th  do.,  pp.  47-60; 
Rept  Dept.  Agr.,  1881,  pp.  89-106;  Oomstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agr.,  1879, 
pp.  187-191. 

854.    THB  CORN  WORM:    BOLL  WORM. 

Helioikia  armigera  Hbn. 
[Lanr»  bore  in  green  eftrt.] 

Remedies:  Late  fiE^U  plowing;  pjrrethmm;  poisoned  sweets. 
Chief  Abtigles:  Biley,  3d  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  104-109;   Rept. 
Dept.  Agr.,  1881,  pp.  146-162;  Lintner,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  116-126. 

255.    THB  FODDBR  WORM. 

BpizeuxU  amula  Hbn. 
[Larm  feed  on  leaves  of  stored  fodder-oom.] 

256.    THB  OARDBN   WBB-WORM. 

LoxoMiege  $imUaH$  Gn. 
[Larre  feed  on  leaves.] 

Remedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Article:  Riley,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1886,  pp.  266-270. 

257.    THB  RBD-BANDBD  LBAF-ROLLBR. 

Lophodenu  tr\ferana  Walk. 
[LaiT»  fold  leaves  lengthwise  and  feed  within  the  fold.] 

258.    THB  SULPHUR  LBAF-ROLLBR. 

Diehelia  sulphureana  Clem. 
[Larva  fold  leaves  lengthwise  and  feed  within  the  fold.] 

Diptera. 

259.    THB  CORN   LBAF-MINBR. 
DiMtata  sp. 
pjmrflD  mine  the  leaves.] 

260.    THB  CORN-FBBDINO  S7RPHU8-FL7. 

Meeograpia  poliia  Say. 
[Larve  feed  npon  the  leaves.] 

Remedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abticle:  Riley  and  Howard,  "Insect  Life,''  vol.  i,  p.  6. 
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261.   THB  COMMON  LADYBIRD. 

MegUla  maeklata  DeG. 
[Adolte  fiMd  oooMioiiaUy  on  leaves  and  soft  kernels.] 

262.    THE  ROBB  CHAFER. 

Maorodaoighu  subapinotus  Fabr. 
(Adnlts  feed  onlewTes.] 

Ohief  A&tioles:  EUey,  "Insect  Life,^  voL  n,  p.  295;  Smith, BnL 
82,  K  J.  Exp.  Statioiu 

263.  THB  BANDBD  FLBA-BBBTLB. 

8y$tma  icgniaia  Say. 
[Adnlta  feed  on  leftvea.] 

264.  THB  BRA88T  FLBA-BBBTLB. 

ChaUxmema  pulioaria  Melah. 
[AdnUs  feed  on  leaves.] 

265.  CH2BTOCNBMA  COHFINIS  Or. 

[Adnlts  fbed  on  leaves.] 

266.    BnrOCHROirS  DBNTICOLLIB  Bay. 

[AdnlU  feed  on  leaves-HS.  Div.  Snt  4002.] 

267.    PBTLUODBB  INTBRSTITIALZB  Lm. 

[Adnlts  feed  on  leavea-lCS.  Div.  Snt.  4007.] 

268.    THB  8TRIPBD  BLISTBR-BBBTLB. 

Epioauta  viUata  Fabr. 
[Adnlts  feed  on  leaves.] 

269.  THB  GRAY  BLI8TBR--BBBTLB. 

Epioauia  cinerea  Font. 
[Adnlts  fMd  on  leaves.] 

270.  THB  BLACK  BUSTBR-BBBTLB. 

Epioauta  pennaylvanioa  DeG. 
[Adnlts  feed  on  leaves.] 

271.    THB  IBSBRICATBD  8NOX7T-BBBTLB. 

Epioanrus  tmbrioaUu  Say. 
[Adnlts  feed  on  leaves.] 

Hemlptera* 

272.    THB  CHINCH  BXTG. 

Bli$8U8  UuoopteruB  8aj. 
[Works  npon  the  stalks  and  leaves.] 

Bemedies:  Baming  stalks;  kerosene  emulsion;  contagions  disease. 

Ohiep  Abtioles:  Walsh  and  Riley,  Amer.  Ent,,  voL  i,  pp.  l^l*'- 

^  194-199;   Riley,  2d  Repi.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  1537;  7th  do.,  pp.  l^^l 

*  Tliomas,  Bull.  Ko.  6,  XJ.  8.  Bnt.  Oomm.,  p.  44;  Howard,  Bept  Dept- 

Agric,  1887,  pp.  61-88;  Forbes,  12th  Rept  Ins.  Dl.,  pp.  32-63;  IW 

do.,  pp.  1-67. . 
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273.    JA88U8  INIMICITS  Say. 
[Works  on  Imtm.] 

274.    tnCADVUL  NIORIFRONS  Forba*. 
[Works  on  Iostm.] 

275.    CICADULA  QUADRIUNBATA  Forbes. 

[Works  on  ]«fty«s.] 

276.    DBLPHAZ  BCAIDI8  Aahm. 
[Works  on  !««▼«•.] 

Orthojj^tera. 

277.    THE  WESTERN  CRICKET. 

Anabrus  9implex  H»ld. 
[Feeds  on  yonng  plants,] 

278.    THE  GLASST-WnfOED  GRASSHOPPER. 

Orohelimwm  vulgare  Harr. 
^  (Feeds  on  lesves.] 

279.    ORCHEUBfUM  GLABERRIBCVM  Sondd. 

[Feeds  on  leftTOS— MS.  Diy.  £nt.  460.] 

280.    SCX7DDERIA  PISTHiL ATA  Bniner. 

[Feeds  on  the  lesTes.] 

281.    THE  RED-LEGGED  LOCUST. 

CahpimuM  femwr-ruhrum  DeG. 
[Feeds  on  the  leaves.] 

282.    THE  LESSER  BUGRATORT-LOCUST. 

Caloptewus  aUanis  Biley. 
[Feeds  on  the  leaves.] 

283.    THE  ROCKT-MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

Cdhpimu$  $pretua  ThoB. 
[Feeds  on  the  leaves.] 

Bemedies:  Goal  tar;  kerosene  in  pans;  ditching;  bnming;  rolling; 
catching;  smoking;  plowing  of  eggs. 

GHmF  Articles:  Walsh,  1st  Eept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  82-103;  Biley,  7th 
Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  121-196;  8th  do.,  pp.  67-156;  9th  do.,  pp.  67-124; 
1st,  2d,  3d  Bepts.  TT.  S.  Ent.  Oomm.,  Washington;  Bnll  No.  25,  Div. 
Ent.,  Dept.  Agrio. 

284.    THE  DIFFBRBNTIAL  LOCUST. 

Cahptenus  differenHalU  Thos. 
[Feeds  on  the  leaves.] 

285.    THE  TWO-LINBD  LOCITSTi 

CalaptdHUB  bivitiatus  Say. 
[Feeds  on  the  leaves.] 
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286l    THB  AMBKICAV  IACUST. 


287.    THB  RUST 

iBJHriBff  the  Stalk. 

28a    HMATiTiHH  CORH  8TALK-BOBSB. 

FempelU  U§mo9elU  ZelL 
[Larrsborefai  ttalks.] 

Bemedy:  Plow  imder  or  bam  stabble* 

Chief  Article:  Eiley,  Bept.  Dept  Agr.,  1881,  pp.  142-145w 

289.    THE  LARGER  CORN  STALK-BORER. 
JHaktBa  $aoek4urdH9  F. 
[LwTB  bon  in  st«Ikt.] 

Beiiedy:  Plow  under  or  born  stubble. 

Chief  Article:  Howard,  ^* Insect  Life,^  iv,  p.  9S. 

290.    STALK  BORER. 

Chrtyna  nitela  Guen. 
[Larm  bon  fn  ttalka.] 

Chief  Articles:  Eiley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  92-93 j  Lintner,  Irt 
Itept.  Ins.  N.  T.,  p.  110. 

291.    CORN  STALK  MAOOOT. 

CkcBtop$i8  anea  Wied. 
[LtfTB  bore  in  oentre  of  ttalk.] 

Orttaoptera. 

292.    ORCHBLIBffUM  VX7LOARE  Hazr. 

[Depotlte  eggs  in  eUlks.] 

293.    SCXJDDERIA  PISTILLATA  Bnuer. 

[Depoeits  eggs  in  stalka.* 

Injurinir  the  Kernels  or  Ears. 

Hjrmeiioptera. 

294.  THE  SMALL  BLACK  ANT. 

Manamorium  minutum  Back. 
[AdolU  eat  into  iAjured  kernels.] 

295.  THE  LITTLE  BLACK  ANT. 

Prmolepia  nitens  Mayer, 
▲dnlts  eat  spronting  kernels.] 
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296.    THB  BliALL  TBLLOW  JOVT. 

SoUn&pHi  fugax  Latr* 
[Adnlts  eat  tproating  kamals.] 

297.    PLATTHOTA  FLAVIDANA  Clem. 

[Larvs  feed  In  ean  of  green  com.] 

DIptera* 

298.    THB  8BBD-CORH  MAOGOT. 

A%th<ni^yia  z€m  Riley. 
[Feeds  on  tpronted  seed  com.] 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  Ist  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  164-166;  Lintiier, 
1st  Kept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  199-201. 

299.    BCIARAsp. 
[Feeds  In  sprouted  seed  com.] 

Coleoptenu 

300.    CUVINA  mPRBSSIFRONS  Lm. 

[Adults  feed  exceptionally  on  seed  oorn.— "Insect  Life,**  Vol.  in«  p.  159.] 

301.    OMOPHRON  LABIATUM  Fabr. 

[Larrs  oooasfonally  destroy  seed  earn.] 

302.    IPS  FASCIATUB  OUy. 

[Adults  feed  exoeptionaUy  on  kernels  of  freen  com.] 

303.    CARFOPHILnS  ANTIQUUS  Iffelali. 

[Adolts  febd  on  ii^iired  kemeb  of  freen  com.— MS.  DIt.  Ent.  2839.] 

304.    THE  INDIAN  BX7PHORIA. 

Euphoria  inda  Linn. 
[Adults  feed  on  kernels  of  green  com.] 

Ohief  Article:  Lintner,  Ist  Bept.  Ins.  N.  T.,  pp.  232-239. 

305.  EX7PHORIA  MSLANCHOLICA  Ooxy. 

[Adnlts  feed  on  kemels  of  green  com.] 

306.  EUPHORIA  SEPULCHRALIS  Fabr. 

[Adnlts  feed  on  kemels  of  green  com.] 

307.    CENTRINUS  PENICELLUS  Hbst. 

[Adnlts  feed  exceptionally  on  kemels  of  green  com.— MS.  DIt.  Ent.  283S.] 

Hemiptera. 

308.    CALOCORI8  RAPIDU8  Say. 

[Punctures  exposed  kemeb.] 

Myriopoda« 

309.    IXTLUS  IBCPRESSUS  Say. 
[Oooasionany  feeds  on  fUlen  ears.] 
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IqjoriBir  Stored  Com. 

310.    THB  MBAL  BNOUT-lffOTB. 

A»opimfaiHmdU$  Unn* 
[Breeds  In  ttoied  grain  and  com  meal.] 

311.    THE  GRAIN  MOTfiL 

TkteagraneUalAsm. 
[Breeds  in  atored  graln.> 

312,313.    MBDITBRRAllBAir  FLOUR  MOTB. 

SpkeiHakmekmisUaZea. 
[Breeds  in  meal.] 

Ohibf  Abtiolb:  Biley  and  Howard^  <<  Insect  life,"  YoL  n,  p.  166L 

314.    INDIAN  MBAIi  MOTH. 
Plodia  UUerpuneUUa  Hbn. 
[Breeda  in  atored  oom  and  com  meal.] 

Ohief  Abtiols:   Biley  and  Howard,  ^^Inisect  Life,*^  VoL  n,  pp. 
167-170. 

315.  THB  ANOOUMOIS  QRAIN  MOTH. 

Geleokia  oereallella  OUy. 
[Braeda  in  atored  com.] 

Ohief  Abtiolx:  Biley,  Dept.  Agric,  1884,  pp.  346-d60. 

C^leoptera* 

316.  SILVANnS  BURINABCBNSIS  Linn. 

[Breeda  in  atored  com.] 

317.    BILVANtXS  CABBUB  Retoh. 

[Breeda  in  atored  oom.] 

318.    BILVANtXB  ADVBNA   Waia 
[Breeda  in  atored  oom.] 

319.    TTPHCBA  FUBCATA  Linn. 

[pifTS  and  adnl^  fee4  on  stored  oom] 

320.    TBNBBRIQIDBQ  MAURIT ANIC A  Linn. 

[Larrs  ai|4  ftdiilta  feed  npon  atored  grain  to  aome  extent.] 

321.    BITODRBPA  PANICBA  Linn. 

[Breeda  in  atored  oom.] 

322.  DINODBRUB  PXTNCTATUB  817. 

[Ada}ta  found  in  atored  com.— K8.  Piv.  Bnt.  SOS.] 

323.  THB  AMBRICAN  MBAL-WOiO^^ 
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324.  TRIBOLinM  FBRRUOINBITM  Tmb. 

[Breeds  in  stored  com  aond  nesL] 

325.  ONATHOCBRUS   COBnUTUB  Fab. 

[Breeds  in  stored  com  and  meal.] 

326.  BCHOCSRUS    1CAXILL08I78   Fab. 

[Breeds  in  stored  com  ud  meai.J 

327.  THE  SXTROPEAN  MBAL  WORM; 

TeneMo  molitor  Linn. 
[Breeds  in  com  meal.] 

328.    THE  RICE  WEEVIL. 

Calandra  arysm  Linn. 
[Breeds  in  stored  grain.] 

329.    THE   GRAIN    WEEYIL. 

Calandra  granaria  Linn. 
[Breeds  in  stored  grain.] 

330.    CALANDRA  REMOTEPX7NCTATA  QjfL 

[Breeds  in  stored  grain.] 

Beimeedy  fob  all  insects  infestino  stobed  obain:  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  dosed  bin« 


IIVSECT8  AFFE€TIIV«  COTTOlVo 

(Go$9fpium  kerhaeeum.) 

Injurinir  Stems  and  lieayes* 
Hymeno^tera. 

331.    THE  IiEAF-C  UTTINQ  ANT. 

Aita  fmrens  Dm. 

€oleoiptera. 

332.    ATAXIA  CRTFTA  Say. 

Injorinir  the  iJeayes. 
Oitbo^tera. 

333.    MONOCREPIDIU8  VE8PERTINX7S  Tdbt 

334.    THE  AMERICAN  LOCUST., 

86ki$iocerca  americana  Dm. 
[Food*  on  the  leaTee.] 

335.    CALOPTENUS  CINBHEU8  99^^ 

[Feed*  on  the  le»TN.] 

886.    ORYLLT78  ip, 
[Im4»  o»  tte  li»TM.--*'XaMOtLUIl,'*  TOL  I,  p.  17.] 
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337.    OLA88T-WIHOED  8HARP-BHOOTBR. 

Homalodisoa  ooagulaUi  Say. 
tPnnotoret  leaves.] 

Eemedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Ghief  Abtigle:  BUey  &  Howard,  Insect  Life,  yoL  v,  pp.  150-154. 

Hemlptera* 

338.    THE  COTTON  APHia 

Aphi$  goBsypii  Glover. 
[Ponotiires  leftTOt  and  young  boUa.] 

€*ieoptera« 

339.  PARIA  VIRIDIC7ANIIA  CrotdL 

[Beetle  feeds  on  the  kares.] 

340.  ANOMGBA  LATICLAVIA  FoxBt 

[Beetle  feeds  on  the  leares.] 

liepidoptera. 

341.    THE  COTTON  WORIC 

Aleiia  xjfUna  Say. 
[LaiTie  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Bemedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  4th  Bept.  U.  S.  Ent.  Ck>mm.,  p.  344;  Com 
stock,  Bept.  Cotton  Insects,  Washington,  1879,  p.  511. 

342.    ANOMI8  EXACTA  Hbn. 

[Larvn  breed  on  the  leaves.] 

343.    PROOENIA  COBfMELIN2l  8.  &  A« 

[LarvsB  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

344.  PRODENIA  FLAVIMEDIA  Haw. 

[Larve  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

345.  THE  COBflMON  YELLOW  BEAR. 

Sptlosoma  virginioa  Fabr. 
[Larve  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Beihedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abtigles:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Insects  of  Missouri,  pp.  68-69. 

346.    LEUCARCTIA  ACRiBA  Omiy. 

[Larve  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

347.    THE  ROYAL  HORNED  WALNUT  CATBRPZLLABt 

Citherania  rtgalU  Fab. 
[Larva  feed  on  the  leaves.] 
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348.    THB  IMPBRIAIa  MOTH. 

Eaoles  imperialis  Dru. 
[Larrs  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Remedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abtigle:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  402-405. 

349.    THB  lO  MOTH.] 

Hyptrckiria  io  Fabr. 
Semedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  pp.  39^-396;  Riley,  6th 
Bept.  Insects  Mo.,  p.  133. 

350.    ABBOTS  BAG-WORBC 

Oiketicus  ahl>otii  Grote. 
[Larra  feed  on  the  learea.] 

351.    THB  BABKBT  WORM;  BAO-WORM. 

Tkyridopteryx  ephermerafarmU  Haw. 
[Lamp  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Bemedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Eiley,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  147;  Walsh  &  Eiley, 
Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  n,  pp.  35-38. 

352.    THB  QARDBN  WBB-WORBC 

Loxostege  nmilalis  On, 
[Lanre  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Bemedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Eiley,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1885,  pp.  265-270. 

353.    THB  ORBAT  LBOPARD  MOTH. 

EcpanihetHa  ioribonia  StoU. 
[Larve  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Remedy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Article:  Riley,  4th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  141. 

354.    THBCLA  PGBAB  Hbn. 

[Larvie  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

355.  THB  QRANULATBD  CX7T-WORM. 

Agroiis  annexa  Tr. 
(Larv»  destroy  young  plants.] 

356.  THB  SHAQRBBNBD  CT7T-WORM. 

Agrotis  malefida  Guen. 
[Larve  destroy  young  plants.] 

357.    THB  FALL  ARM7-WORM. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  S.  &  A. 
[Larvie  feed  on  the  leaves.] 

Reimcbdy:  Paris  green. 

Chief  Articles:  Forbes,  14th  Rept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  55;  Riley,  3d  Rept. 
Ins.  Mo.,  p.  109. 

23483— No.  31 4 
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Injuring^  the  Boll. 

Ijepidoptera* 

358.    THB  BOU.  WOIUC 

HeUoikU  armigw  Hbu. 
[LarT»  bore  fn  the  bolls.] 

Bemedy:  Plant  corn  as  trap  crop. 

OmEP  Articles:  Eiley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  107-109;  Bept 
Dept  Agric,  1881,  pp.  145-152;  4th  Kept.  U.  S.  Bnt.  Comm.,  pp.  356- 
384;  Lintner,  Ist  Eept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  116-126;  MaUy,  BulL  24,  Diy. 
Entonu 

359.    PZaATTNOTA  SBNTANA  Clem. 

[LuT»  bore  In  forms  and  squares.] 

Behedy:  Paris  green, 

360.    THB  OBLIQUB-BANDBD  LBAF-ROLLES. 

Caocoda  ro$aoeana  Hair. 
Bedcedy:  Paris  green. 

361.    PROOBNIA  LINBATBLI.A  Haw. 

[Larrsi  bore  in  boUs.] 

Hemiptera* 

362.    THB  RBD  BUG  OR  COTTON  STAINBR. 

Dyderow  wtwrellM  H.  Sohf. 

[Pnnotnres  bolls  and  seeds,  canslng  them  to  become  abortive;  alao  stains  the  fiber  aa  iaU 
ible  red  or  yellow  color.] 

Bemedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Oomstock,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  p.  208j  Biky 
and  Howard,  "Insect  Life,'^  vol  i,  p.  234. 

363.    THB  LBAP-POOTBD  PLANT-BUQ. 

LepiogloBBUs  phyllopus  Linn. 
[PiiDctiiT€S  bads  and  young  bolls.] 

364.    CALOCORIS  RAPIDUB  Say. 

[Punctures  buds  and  young  boUs.] 

365.    BUBCHISTUB  PUNCTIPB8  Say. 

[Punctures  buds  and  young  bolls.] 

366.    NBZARA  PBNN87LVANICA  DeQ. 

[Punctures  buds  and  young  bolls.] 

€oleoptera« 

367.    BUPHORIA  MBLANCHOUCA.  O.  &  P. 

[Oocasionally  feeds  on  bolls  probably  otherwise  injured.] 
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nVSECTS  AFFE€TIW«  SIHALL  «RAIIV8. 

{JHtUmm,  Hordeum,  Avena,  tie*) 

368.    ROCK7  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

CaXaptenu9  gpretus  VhL 

BintfEBiES: 
Chief  Abtioles: 


J.  JSeeKo.  283. 


369.  liBSSBR  BOORATORT  LOCUST. 

Caloptemtis  atlanis  Riley. 

370.  RBD-LBOaED  LOCUST. 

Caloptenus  femwr-rubrum  DeG. 

371.  CALIFORNIA  LOCUST. 

Camnula  atrox  Scudd. 

372.    WBSTBRN  CRICKBT. 

Anahru8  purpurascen$  Uhl. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  368. 

Ghiep  ABTIOLES:  2d  and  3d  Eepts.  TJ.  S.  Ent  Oom.,  Wash.,  1880- 
1883. 

373.    DBSTRUCnVB  LBAF-HOPPBR. 

doadula  exitiosa  Uhl. 

Bemedies:  Torches  and  traplanterus. 

Chief  Abtiglb:  Comstock,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  191-103. 

374.    CHINCH  BUQ. 
BIU9U9  leuoopterua  Baj. 


SSS'SiiOLES:   }SeeFo.272. 


374a.    GRAIN  LBAF-HOPPBR. 

DUdroeephalaflavioepB  Riley. 

375.    WHBAT  PLANT-LOU8B. 

Sipkonophara  avena  Fab. 

Chief  Article:  Blley,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1889,  p.  348. 

376.    NUTTALL'S  BLISTBR-BBBTLB. 

Cantkaria  nuttalU  Say. 

377.    AMBRICAN  MBROM7ZA. 

Meromyza  amerieana  Fitoh. 

Bekedies:  Deatructionof  infested  stalks;  rotation  of  crops. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  1st  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  159-161;  Lintner, 
Ist  Eteptlns.  N.T.,  pp.  221-227;  Forbes,  13th  Bept.  Ins.  111.,  pp.  13-29; 
^Webster,  Bull.  Ohio  Expr.  Station,  voL  v.,  Ko.  4,  Second  Series; 
Forbes,  14th  Bept.  Ins.  Ql.,  p.  54. 
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37a    OBCrniB  VARIABIUS  Loew. 
Ohief  Abticle:  Ghtnnaii,  Ball.  30,  Ky.  Expr.  Station. 

379.    CHLOROP8  PROXUCA  8aj. 

'  Chief  Abticle:  Gomstock,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  257-253. 

380.  HESSIAN  FL7. 

C^eidomyia  destructor  Say. 

Bemedies:  Late  planting;  selection  of  wheat;  rolling  and  pastoiiiig 
to  sheep. 

Chief  Aetioles:  Packard,  Boll.  No.  4,  U.  S.  Ent.  Com.,  p.  43;  3d 
Bept  E.  8.  Ent.  Com.,  198;  Forbes,  14th  Bept.  Ins.  Dl,;  p.  38;  do.,  15th 
Bept.  Ins.  m.,  p.  21. 

381.  STALK  BORER. 

Qariyna  niUla  Qaen. 


Bemedies  :  )  g^  ^^  290. 


Chief  Abtioles: 

382.    FALL  ARM7- WORBff. 

Lapkygma  frugiperda  S.  d^  A. 

Bemedy:  Early  plowing. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  109-116;  Am&. 
Ent,  voL  II,  pp.  363-365;  Forbes,  14th  Bept.  Ins.  HI.,  p.  55. 

383.    WHEAT-HEAD  ARM7-WORBC 

Leuoania  alhilinea  Guen. 

Bemedies:  Late  plowing. 

Chief  Abticle:  Biley,  9th  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  50-57. 

384.    WHEAT  FALSE-WORM. 

DoleruM  arvem9i$  Say. 

Chief  Abticle  :  Biley  &  Marlatt,  ^^Inseot  Life,"  yoL  iy,  p.  lC8w 

385.    WHEAT  SAW-FL7. 

Xemat%i9  marylandicu$  Nori. 

Chief  Abticle:  See  No.  384. 

386.    CBPHUS  OCdDBNTALIS  BCaxlatt. 

Chief  Abticle:  See  No.  384. 

387.    BARLBTISOSOICA. 
l909oma  kordei  Hair. 
Bejcsdt:  Burning  stnbble. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj,  to  Veg.,  pp.  551-561;  Walsh  ft 
Biley,  Amer.  Ent,  vol.  i,  pp.  149-158;  Webster,  BulL  Ohio  Bxpr.  Sta- 
tion, vol.  v..  No.  4;  Forbes,  14th  Bept  Ins.  HI.,  p.  34. 
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388.    WHEAT  ISOSOICA. 

I$o$oma  iritioi  Biley. 

Bemebibs:  Same  as  for  No.  382. 

Chief  Abtiole:  EUey,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  183-187;  Web- 
ster, Bull.  Ohio  Expr.  Statioii,  2d  Series^  voL  v.,  Ko.  4;  Forbes,  14th 
Bept  Ins.  HI.,  p.  36. 

iBjnrini:  Stored  Crrains. 

[See  Kos.  310-330.] 


INSECTS  AFFE€TIIV«  GRASS. 

(Chramine€B) 

389.  SPHBNOPHORUS  PARVULUS  GylL 

390.  ORBBN  FIO-EATER;  JI7NB  BEBTLXL 

Allarhina  wMda  Lion. 

391.    WHITE  ORX7B;  MAT  BEETLE. 

LaoknoiUma  fu$oa  FrohL 


Bemedt: 


Chief  Abticles:  }  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^-  ^- 


392.    THREE-STRIPED  GRAliB-FL7. 

Tipula  trivitUUa  Say. 

393.    LEATHER-JACKET;  MEADOW  WORM. 

Itpula  bicomis  Loew. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Forbes,  16th  Bept.  Ins.  Dl.,  p.  78. 

394.  VAGABOND  CRAMBI7& 

CrambuB  vulgivagellu$  Clem. 
Bemedies:  Boiling  and  boming. 

Chief  Abtigles:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1881,   pp,  170-183; 
liintner,  1st  Bept  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  127-149. 

395.  HOMOPTERA  EDUBA  Dr. 
396.    DRASTERIA  ERECHTEA  Cram. 

397.    FALL  ARM7-WORM. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  S.  A^  A. 

Bemedies: 


SS^Siioi^S:}SeeNo.250. 


398.    AQROTIB  ANNEXA  Tr. 
399.    AOROTIB  C-HIORUM  LimL 
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400.    ARMT  WORM. 

Leuoania  unipuncta  Haw* 

Chief  Aeticles:  }  ^^  ^^-  ^^• 

401.  ARCnA  NAI8  Dr. 

402.  SALT-BffARSH  CATERPILIiAB. 
Lmicarctia  oonBa  Dr. 
Bemedies:  EoUing;  submersioiu 
Chief  Abtigle:  Hajris,  Ins.  I^j.  toYeg.,  pp.351-355« 

403.  ISABELLA  TIOSR-MOTH. 

PfftrharoHa  UaMla  8.  &  A. 

Chief  Aeticles:  Harris,  Ins.  Iig.  to  Veg.,  p.  355;  Biley,  4tiiBepi 
Ins.  Mo.,  p.  143. 

404.  ORAIN  MOTEL 

GeiUckia  eerMUlla  Linn. 

405.  CAROLINA  LOCUST. 

CEdipoda  etiroUna  Linn. 

406.  LESSER  BOORATORT  LOCUST. 

CalcptenuB  atlani$  RUey. 

407.  DIFFERENTIAL  LOCUST. 

Cal&ptenui  differentialis  Uhler. 

408.  AMERICAN  LOCUST. 
8ohi$tocerea  ammicana  Dr. 


I]¥SE€TS  AFFECTIIVtt  CLOTEB* 

(IVifoUum.) 

Iqjurini:  the  Roots. 

409.  CLOVER  ROOT-BORER. 

Hyla$Us$  trifolH  MtiU. 

Eemedt:  Plowing  nnder  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 
Ohibf  Abtiole:  Biley,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1878,  pp.  43-45. 

Injurini:  the  Stem. 

410.  CLOVER  STEMBORER. 

Languria  moeardi  Latr. 

Bemedy:  Early  sommer,  followed  by  a  fall,  cutting. 

Chief  Abtigles:  Comstock,  Eept.  Dept  Agric,  1879,  pp.  199-200; 
Weed,  Bull.  Ohio  Bxpr.  Station,  2d  series  vol.  in,  Ko.  8,  p.  235;  Chit 
tenden,  "Insect  Life,"  voL  n,  p.  346. 
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tnjarlng^  the  Learei* 

411.  CLOVER  BOTB. 

i^ryobia  pratensis  Gar. 

tt£MEl>Y:  fi[ero6ene  emulsiom 

Chief  Astici^:  Riley  &  Marlatt,  "Insect  life,^  vol»  ii,  p.  4fik 

412.  CLOVER  ALETRODEft. 

Aleyrwtes  Bp, 

413.  Wheat  thrip^. 

lAfMihfips  fritici  Fitch. 

414.  CLOVER  LEAF-WEEVIL. 

Pkyionomu$  pimct4itu8  Fab. 

EeMedt:  Wowing  tinder  in  May* 

Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1881,  pp.  171-179; 
Lintner,  Ist.  Eept.  Ins.  N.  T»,  pp.  247-253;  Smith,  Eept.  N.  J.  Expr. 
Station,  1890,  p.  519. 

415.  QRAPfiVXHE  COLASPia 

ColdtpU  hrunnea  Fab. 

416.  TWELVE-€IPOnED  BffELON-BEETLB. 

Diabrotioa  iS-ptmaiata  Oliy. 

Remedy:  )  o^  ^    017 

Chief  Abtioles:  ( *^  ^^'  ^^^* 

417.  CORN  ROOT-WORltf. 

DidhroHoa  longicomis  Say. 

Remedies:  )  a^^  ^^  01  ^s 

418.  LACHN08TBRNA  OIBB08A  Bonn. 

419.  ASH-aRAT  BLISTER-BEETLE. 

Maorobasis  unieoliMr  Kirb. 

420.  IMBRICATED  BNOT7T-BEETLB. 

Epiccerui  inibrioaiuB  Say. 

Chief  Abtiolb:  See  No.  9. 

421.  ORAPHORHINITS  VADOBUS  Say. 
422.  SITONES  FLAVEBCENS  Marsh. 

Chief  Abtiolb:  Osbom  &  Gh>ssard,  Bull.  14,  Iowa  Agl.  Expt.  St., 
p.  177. 

423.  PCBCILOCAPBrrS  LINEATUS  Fab. 

424.  CLOVER-LEAF  BfflDOE. 

Cecidamyia  ti^olU  Loew. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Comstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric.,  1879,  pp.  197-199; 
Lintner,  Ins.  of  Clover  Plant,  pp.  11-15. 
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425.  RUSTT-BROWN  TORTRIZ. 

Platynota  flavedana  Clem. 
CniBF  Abtiolb:  Oomstock,  Eept  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  257-258. 

426.  SULPHXTR-COLORED  TORTRIZ. 

Dichtlia  tuJfureaiui  Clem. 
ChiBF  Article:  Gomstock,  Kept  Dept  Agric,  1880,  pp.  255-256. 

427.  ABCPHISA  DI8COPX7NCTATA  Clem. 

42a  GARDEN  WBB-WORM. 

Loxo8tege  eimilalii  Gn. 

No.  256. 


Remedies:  \^p^ 

OmEP  Articles:  ) 


429.  LOPHODBRUS  TRIFBRANA  Walk. 

430.  ANAPHORA  POPBANELLA  Clem. 

431.  OBLBCHIA  ROSBOSXTPFirSBLLA  Clem. 

432.  PLODIA  INTERPUNCTBUiA  Hubn. 

433.  BANDED  LEAF-ROLLER 

CaotBcia  roBooeana  Harr. 

434.  H2IMATOPIB  ORATARIA  Fab. 

435.  BUPITHBCIA  XNTBRRUPTOFABCLATA  Pack. 

436.  BOARMLA  CREPUSCULARL^  Tr. 

437.  ASPILATES  DIBBIMILARIA  Hiibn. 

438.  GREEN  CLOVER- WORM. 

Hypena  icahra  Fab. 

Chief  Article  :  Gomstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  p.  252, 

439.  DRASTERIA  ERECHTEA  Cram. 

440.  SMALL  WHITE  BRI8TL7  CXTT-WORM. 

Mamenira  renigera  Steph. 
Bemedies  :  Baits  of  clover  poisoned  with  Paris  green. 
Chief  Article:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  86,  87. 

441.  NEPHELODES  BfnnANS  On. 

442.  ZEBRA  CATBRPnJiAR. 

Mamestra  piota  Harr. 

443.  CLOVER  MAMB8TRA. 

Mamestra  trifolii  Esp. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1883,  p.  123. 

444.  BOLL  WORM. 

Heliothis  armiger  Hilbn. 

Chief  Articles:  See  No.  264. 
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445.  ARM7  WORM. 

Lueania  unipuneta  Haw. 

Remedies:  1  Aaa  i^n  2f5^ 

Chief  Abtioles:  ]  ^^  ^^'  ^' 

446.  CABBAGE  PLUSIA. 

Plusia  brassiom  Riley. 

Chiep  Aetiolb:  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1883,  p.  119. 

447.  X7NARMBD  RUSTIC;  VARIBOATBD  CXTT-WORH. 

AgroHs  saucia  Tr. 
Bemebies:  Same  as  for  Ko.  246. 

Chief  Articles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  p.  444}  Biley,  Ist  Bept 
Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  72-74. 

448.  PRODENIA  COMMBLIN2I  Bm.  &  Abb. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  Am.  Ent.,  n,  p.  365. 

449.  8BCBARBD  DAOaSR. 

Aenmyeta  oUiniia  8.  &  A. 
Bemedy:  Hand-picking. 
Chief  Article:  Biley,  3d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  70-72. 

450.  CROCOTA  RXTBICUNDARIA  Hubn. 

451.  ID  MOTH. 

MyperckMa  io  S.  d^  A. 

452.  ARCTLA  NAI8  Drn. 
453.  PTRRHARCTIA  ISABELLA  S.  &  A. 

454.  FALL  WEB-WORM. 

Hypkantria  cwMa  Dm. 

Bbmedies:  IseftNo  30 

Chief  Articles:  JO^-«o-^"- 


455.  NORTHERN  CLOUDT-WINQ. 

EudavMU  pylades  Send. 

456.  COM7NTA8  BX7TTERFLT. 

Lyoama  eomyntas  Codt. 

457.  THE  AMERICAN  COPPER. 

Chrysophaniu  hypopMaoB  Bd. 

458.  MELIT2IA  EDITHA  Bd. 

459.  7ELLOW  BUTTERFLT. 

Colias  pkilodioe  Godf. 

460.  ORANQE  SXTLPHUR. 

Coli<M  eitryikyme  B<L 
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461.  MBOONOSTOMA  CilteK>mA  StolL 

462.  CLOUDtiBSd  SULPHUR. 
Cataptilia  enhuU  L. 

46d.  BLACK-BORDBRBD  TBLLOW. 

Terias  wMppe  Cram. 

464.  IiITTXJB  BUZiPHUA. 
Terias  UiaBd. 

465.  RED-LEOO^BD  LOCUBl^. 

CatopienuB /hMif'Tubrum  DeG^ 

466.  ROCK7-MOUNTAIN  LOCU8TL 

Calopienus  $pretm  ThonL 
BEMEDIESr 

GmsF  Abtioles: 


J.  j  See  No.  368. 


467.  LBSSBR  MXQRATORY  LOCUSIf. 

Caloptmni  aiUinii  Biley. 

468.  DIFFBRBNTIAL  LOCUSl^. 

Calopiemua  differeniialiB  Thoiii. 

469.  TWO-8TRIPBO  LOCUSt. 

Caloptenu9  bMtiaiUB  Say. 

Injuring^  the  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

470.  CLOVSR-8BBD  MIDOR 

Ceoidomyia  leguminieola  Lint. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Lintner^  Kept.  N".  Y.  Agric.  Soc,  1878,  pp.  62-64; 
EUey,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1878,  pp.  260-252;  Oomstock,  ibicL,  1879,  pp. 
193-196. 

471.  CLOVBR-8EBD  WORIC 

Orapkoliika  intersHnotana  Clem. 

Ohtsf  Abtioles  :  Oomstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  254r-255; 
H.  A.  Gossard,  Bull.  19,  Iowa  Agl.  Expr.  Station,  pp.  571-589. 

472.  8BRICORI8  IN8TRUTANA  Clam. 

473.  CLOVER-HAT  WORIC 

PyraUs  eostaUs  Fab. 
Pbeybntivbs:  Salting;  clean  ricks. 
Ohief  Abtiole:  Biley,  6th  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  102-107. 

474.  THE  aRAIN  MOTH. 

PyriUis  farindlU  L. 

475.  PTRALI8  OLINALIS  On. 

Ohief  Abtiole:  Same  as  I^o.  473. 
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UVSECTS  AFFECTINC}  THE  BEAltf« 

476     NUTTALL'S  BUSTER-BBBTLB. 
CamHuurU  nutUUH  Say. 

477.    ABCBRICAN  BBAN-WBBVZXi. 

BruehuB  obteetu$  Say. 

Bemediss:  Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Eiley,  3d  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  62-66;  Popenoe  and 
F.  A.  Marlatt,  Bept.  Ks.  Expr.  Station,  1889,  p.  206;  Eiley  &  Howard, 
"  Insect  Life,'^  vol.  iv,  p.  297;  do.,  vol.  V,  p.  27;  Lintner,  7th  Eept.  Ins. 
N.  Y.,  1891,  pp.  265-279. 

478.    DIBTBNDBD  BfAT-BBBTLB. 

lAic\no$ternafarota  Lee. 

Chief  ABTiolb:  Comstock,  Eept.  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  pp.  247,248. 

479.    BBAN  LBAF-BBBTLB. 

Cerotoma  eamimea  Fab. 
Eemedy:  Pyrethrum. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Popenoe  and  F.  A.  Marlatt,  Eept.  Km.  Expr.  Sta- 
tion, 1889,  p.  262. 

480.    ROLLER  WORBC 

Eudamu$  proieu$  lAnn. 
Eekedy:  Hand-picking. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Comstock,  Eept.  Dept  Agric,  1880,  pp.  269,270. 

481.    BOLL  T^ORM;  CORN  WORM. 

ffelioikU  armiger  Httbn. 

Bemedies: 


cX'*SiOLES:}s««^o-2S*- 


SVSECTS  AFFE€TII¥«  TBE  PEA. 

(Piawn  tathum,) 
482.    PSA  WBBVIL. 

Pbeventives:  Keeping  seed  over  to  second  year;  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  tight  vessels. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Eiley,  3d  Eept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  44-60;  Eiley  and 
Howard,  "  Insect  Life,^  voL  rv,  p.  297. 
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INSECTS    AFFE€TI]¥«    THE    CABBA6E    AIID 
CAVI.IFLOWER* 

(Bra$$iea  oUracea,) 

483.  CABBAGB  PLAZIT-LOnSB. 

AphU  hra$$ic(B  Linn. 

Bemedies:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  Kept.  Dept.  Agric,  1884,  p,  317. 

484.    HARLEQUIN  CABBAGB-Bna. 

Murganiia  hiatrioniea  Hahn. 
Bemedy:  Pyrethmm. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Biley,  4thBept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  35-38;  Lmtner,  Ist 
Kept.  InB.  N.  Y.,  pp.  264-271. 

485.    TARNISHBD  PLAZfT-BUa. 

Lyg%9  praUmait  L. 

Chief  Abtioles:  See  No.  103. 

486.    FALBB  CHINCH-Bna. 

Ny9iu9  anguBtatuB  UhL 

Bemedt:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Abtigle:  Biley,  Bept.  Dept  Agric,  1884,  p.  315. 

487.    IBfBRICATBD  SNOUT-BBBTLB. 

Epio€Bru9  imhrioatuB  Say. 

Bemedies:  I  flAAi^n  q 

Chief  Abtioles:  J  »««J^o-»- 

488.    COLORADO  POTATO-BBBTLB. 

Doryphora  lO-Uneata  Say. 
Chief  Abtioles:  See  No.  534. 

489.    COLORADO  CABBAGB  FLBA-BBBTL8. 
PkyUotreta  albionioa  Leo, 

Bemedies:  1  ftAAVA  400 

Chief  Abtiole:    ]  ^^^^^^^^ 

490.    8TRIPBD  FLBA-BBBTLB. 

Phyllotreta  vitUOa  Fab. 
Bemedies:  Kerosene  emulsion;  pyrethrum. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1884,  p.  301, 

491.    'WATnr-BTRIPBD  FLBA-BBBTLR 

Phyllotreia  sinuata  Steph. 

gS^Silox^:    }  See  No.  490. 
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492.  CABBAGB  BfAOGOT. 

Antkamyia  hraasioa  Bonoh^. 
Be3[EDIES:  Bisulphide  of  carbon;  kerosene  emnlsion. 
Chief  Abticles:  Lintner,  Ist  Bept  Ins.  K  Y.,  pp.  184-191;  RiJey, 
Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1884,  p.  319 

493.  CABBAGB  OBCINIB. 

Osoinia  hrasHoa  Biley. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1884,  p.  323. 

494.    ROCKT  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

CdlopUnuB  8pretu$  Thorn. 


Bemedies: 

OLBS 

495.    CABBAGB  PLUTELLA. 


Chief  Abtiolbs 


.  }  See  No.  283. 


Plutdla  cruoiferarum  Zell. 
Behedies:  Pyretliram;  kerosene  emulsion. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1883,  pp.  129, 130. 

49a    CAULIFLOWER  BOTIS. 

BoH$  ri^titalia  Gr. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  'So.  495. 

Chief  Abticmms:  Comstock,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1880,  p.  270;  Biley, 
ibid.y  1883,  pp.  128-129. 

497.    BOLL  WORBl 

ffeUoihU  armiffer  Httbn. 

Chief  Abticles,  etc.:  See  No.  254. 

49a  CABBAGB  PIONBA. 

Pianea  rimoaalU  Guen. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  495. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept.  Dept  Agric,  1883,  p.  12C. 

499.  CABBAGB  PLUSIA. 

PluHa  In-asiioa  Biley. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  495. 

Chief  Abticles  :  Biley,  2d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  110-112;  Bept  Dept 
Agric,  1880,  pp.  119-122;  do,,  1883,  p.  119. 

500.  GRASS  WORM. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  8.  ^  A« 

Bemedies: 


^Siox^:}^"-* 


501.  ZEBRA  CATERPILLAR. 

MarMfira  pieia  Harr. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  495. 

Chief  Abticles:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  112-113;  Bept  Dept. 
Agric,  1883,  pp.  124-125. 
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502.  CLOVER  1CAMB8TRA. 

Mame$1ra  irifolH  Eott. 

Bemedebs:  Same  as  for  No.  495. 

Chiep  Abticle:  Biley,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1883,  pp.  123-124. 

503.  8PBCXLED   CUT-'WORM. 
MmmMtra  tubfmmota  G.  A  B. 

Beuedy:  Poisoned  bait. 

Chief  Abtigle:  Biley,  Bept  Dept.  Agric,  1884,  p.  298. 

504.  aiiASST  CUT-WORIC. 
Hadena  devoitoMx  Brace. 


SS'l.T.aU.:    i  8«>No.m 


505.  DARK-8IDBD  CUT-WORIC 

Cameadet  me8$oria  Harr. 


Bemedt: 


ChikfAbhole:     }  See  No.  503. 


506.  VARmaATED  CUT-T^ORIC 

Feridroma  Bouoia  Httbn. 


SS'ILtiole:    }  See  No.  603. 


507.  W-MARKBD  CUT-WORIC 

Noctua  olandetUua  Harr. 


Bemedt: 
Chief  Abticle 


.     I  See  No.  603. 


50a  GRANULATED  CUT-WORBC 

Feltiu  annexa  Tr. 

Chief  ABTICLE :    ]  »eeJNo.oiM. 

509.  BHAGREBIffBD  CUT-WORBC 

Feltia  maltfida  On. 

C™Litiolb:    }  See  No.  503. 

510.  WESTERN  STRIPED  CUT-WORBC 

AgroH$  9ubg4>ikiea  Haw. 

Bemedt:  Same  as  for  No.  603. 

Chief  Abticle:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  81-82« 

511.  BLACK   CUT-WORBC 

Agrotis  ypsilon  Root. 

oSS'IkTiOLE:     !  See  No.  603. 
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^12.  8ALT-BCAR8H  CATTERPIUiAB. 

LwcaroHa  acraa  Dr, 

513.  POT-HBRB  BUTTIIRFLT. 

PierU  oUracea  Boisd. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  Ko.  495, 

Chibp  Abtigles:  Riley,  2d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  105-106  j  Bej^t  Dept. 
Agric,  1883,  pp.  115-1X7. 

514.  LARGB  CABBAaB-BXTTTBRFLT. 

Pieris  monuate  Liim. 
Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  495. 
Ohiep  Article:  EQey,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1883,  pp.  117-118. 

515.  IBflPORTBD  CABBAGB-T^ORBC 

Pierii  rapa  Soh. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  ISo.  495. 

Ohiep  Abtiole:  Biley,  Bept.  Dept.  Agric,  1883,  pp.  108-113. 

516.  SOUTHERN  CABBAaB-BXTTTBRFLT. 
Pi&rU  protodiee  Boisd. 
Bemedies:  Same  as  for  'So.  495. 

Chief  Abtigles;  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  104-105;  Bept  Dept. 
Agric,  1883,  pp.  114-116. 


IIVSECTS  AFFECTI1V6  THE  SIV^EET  POTATO. 

(IpofMda  hatiUaB) 

Injuring:  the  Roots. 

517.  8WBBT-POTAT0  ROOT-BORBR 

Cyla$  formiearius  Fab. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Comstock,  Bept  Dept  Agric,  1879,  pp.  249-250. 
Iiyuringr  the  Leayes. 

518.  GOLDBN  TORTOIBB-BBBTLB. 

Coptoojfola  awriohdloea  Fab. 
Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  519. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  62. 

519.  MOTTLBD  TORTOIBB-BBBTLB. 

Coptocyola  guttata  01. 

Bemedies:  Arsenical  mixtures. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  2d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  63. 
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520.  TWO-STRIPBD  TORTOISB-BEBTLB. 

Ca9$ida  hiviitaia  Say. 

Remedies:  Same  as  for  No.  519. 

Chief  Abtigls:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  61-62. 

521.  BLACK-IaBOGBD  TORTOI8B-BBBTLB. 

Ca99ida  nigripe$  Olir. 

Remedies:  Same  as  for  'So.  51% 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  2d  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  63-64. 

522.    GRBBN  TORTOISB-BEBTLB. 

PkyBcnota  un^notata  Say. 

523.    SWBBT.POTAXO  HAWK-MOTH. 

MaoroHla  eingukUa  Fab. 
Bemedy:  Arsenicals. 

524.    8WBBT-POTATO  BAW-FL7. 

Sohizooerua  e^enus  Nort. 

Bemedies:  Arsenicals;  hellebore. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley  and  Howard,  "Insect  Life,^  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

525.    LARGBR  BWBBT-POTATO  SAW-FL7. 

SchtMocerus  privatus  Nort. 

Bemedies:  Arsenicals;  hellebore. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Marlatt^  "Insect  Life,^  voL  iv.,  p.  24. 


IIVSECTS  AFFECTI]¥«  THE  TOMATO. 

(Lyooperticum  eaoulenium,) 

526.    COLORADO  POTATO-BBBTLB. 

Daryphora  10-Uneata  Say. 

Bemedies:  )  «^  -i^    b^qa 

Chief  Abtioles:  J  »^  J^o-  ^^• 

527.    BOLL  WORBC 

HeUoihU  armiger  Httbn. 


Bemedies:  lsAft:N^o  264- 

Chief  Aetioles:  }  ^^  ^^'  "^^ 


528.    TOBfATO  T^ORM. 

Proioparoe  oehM  Say. 
Bemedy:  Hand  picking. 

Chief  Abtioles:  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to  Yeg.,  pp.  320^21;  Biley,  Ist 
Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  95-96. 
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529.    CABBAQB   PLUSIA. 
PluHa  hra$9ica  Biley* 

Chief  Articles:  }  ^^  ^^-  *^* 

530.  stai^k  borer. 

Qortyna  nitela  Gueii* 

Bemedy:  Burning  of  infested  stalks. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  92-93;  Lintner,  1st 
Bept.  Ins.  N.  Y,,  pp.  110-116. 

531.  SPIDERT^ORT  OWLBT-MOTB. 

Prodenia  oommelincB  Gn. 

Chief  Article  :  Biley,  Am.  Ent,  yol.  m,  p.  363. 


OrSECTS  AFFE€TI]V«  THE   POTATO* 

(SolanuM  tuberosum.) 

Ii^juringr  the  Stems* 

532.  RXNGBD  fiCILLBPBDB. 

Cambala  annulata  Say. 
Bembdt:  Lnring  with  cat  potatoes  previonsly  poisoned. 
Chief  Article:  Walsh.  Prac.  Bat.,  vol.  n,  pp.  34-35. 

533.  POTATO-STALK  T^BEVIL. 

IHohoharU  trinoiaia  Say. 

Bemedies:  Borning  vines  when  they  first  wilt. 
Chief  Article:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  93-95. 

Ii^jurins  the  Leaves* 

534.  COLORADO  POTATO-BBBTLB. 

Dorgphora  lO'Uneata  Say. 

Bemedies:  Arsenical  mixtures:  p3rrethram. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  101-108;  3d  do.,  pp. 
97-101;  4th  do.,  pp.  5-22;  5th  do.,  pp.  52-54;  6th  do.,  pp.  11-16 ;  7th  do., 
pp.l-19j  8th do., pp.  1-12;  9th do., pp. 34^7 ;  Potato  Pests, N.T.,  1876, 
p.  108. 

535.  BOanS  POTATO-BBBTLB. 

J>oryphoraJMMeta  Germ. 

53a  THRBBLINBD  POTATO-BBBTLB. 

Lema  fHlineata  Oliv. 

Chief  Article:  Biley,  1st.  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  99-100. 
23483-.No.  31 6 
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537.  POTATO  TORTOISB-BBBTLZL 

Copiocjfda  cl€wata  Fab. 

538.    OOLDBN  TORTOISB-BBETLB. 

Coptocycla  aurichaloea  Fab. 

CmEF  Aetiole:  Riley,  2d  Bept.  Ens.  Mo.,  p.  62. 

539.    CUCUMBBR  FLBA-BBBTLB. 

Epitrix  ououmerU  Harr. 

540.  A8H-aRAY  BLISTBR-BBBTZA 

MaorobatU  unicolor  Kb. 
Bbhedies:  Arsenical  mixtures;  pyretbram;  driving  and  baming. 
CniEP  Abtiolb:  Biley,  Ist  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  97-98. 

541.    WHITB  BLIBTBR-BBBTLB. 

MacrohanM  albida  Say. 

542.    BTRIPBD  BLISTBR-BBBTLR 
Bpicamia  vittata  Fab. 
Bembdies:  Same  as  for  No.  534. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  Ist  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  96-07;  1st  Bept 
V.  S.  Ent.  Com.,  pp.  293-302. 

543.    CROW  BLISTBR-BBBTIiB. 

Epicauta  oorvina  Leo. 

544.    BLACK  BLISTBR-BBBTLB. 

Epioauta  pennaiflvanioa  DeG. 
Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  534. 
Chief  Abtiole:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  98. 

545.    MAROINBD  BLISTBR-BBBTLB. 

Epioauta  einerea  Forst. 
Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  534. 
Chief  Article:  Biley,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  98-99. 

546.    TRBB  HOPPBR. 

Ceresa  buhalu$  Say. 

Bemedy:  Burning  twigs  of  trees,  etc.,  containing  eggs. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Marlatt,  Trans.  Ks,  Acad.  Sc,  voL  x,  1885-86, 
p.  84. 

547.    TOBfATO  WORM. 

Protoparoe  celeuB  Httbn. 

cSS"  Abticles:  !  ^^  ^^-  ^^• 
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549.    POTATO-TUBER  MOTH. 

Lita  BolaneUa  Boisd. 
Bemedies:  Destroying  infested  potatoes;  storing  in  tight  rooms. 
Chief  Akticles:  Biley  and  Howard,  "Insect  Life/'  vol.  iv,  p.  230. 


IIVSECTS  ilFFE€TI]¥«  THE  TOBA€€0. 

(Niootiana  tabacum,) 

Injuringr  the  Leares* 

550.    HELIOTHI8  RHBXIA  8.  &  A. 

551.    TOBACCO  T^ORM. 

Protoparoe  Carolina  Linn. 

Bemedt:  Hand  picking, 

Iiyuringr  MEanafiictured  Tobacco. 

552.    DRUG-STORE  BEETLE. 

Siiodrepa  panicea  Linn. 

Bemedies:  Heat;  steam;  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Chief  Abtiolb:  Lintner,  4th  Bept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  p.  88. 

553.    CIGARETTE  BEETLE. 

Lasioderma  Berricome  Fab. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  552. 


IIVSECTS  AFFE€TIIV«  THE  ASPARAGUS. 

(Asparagus  officinalis.) 

Injuring:  the  LeaYcs. 

554.    ASPARAGUS-BEETLE. 

Crioceris  Mparagi  Linn. 

Bemedies:  Dusting  with  lime;  arsenical  mixtures. 

Chief  Articles:  Walsh  &  Biloy,  Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  114-115; 
Lintner,  1st  Bept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  pp.  239-240;  Comstoek,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric, 
1879,  pp.  216-218. 

555.    TWELVE-SPOTTED  ASPARAGUS-BEETLE. 

Crioceris  12-panctatu9  L. 

Bemedies:  Same  as  for  No.  554. 
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JIVSECTS  AFFECTIIVCi  THE  OIVIOIV. 

(Allium  eepa,) 

556.    IMBRICATED  SNOHT-BBBTLB. 
EpUxBTua  %mhricatM$  Say. 
Bemeby:  Hand  picking. 

Chiep  Articles:  Riley,  3d  Bept  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  58;  Comstock,  Bept 
Dept.  Agric,  1879,  p.  249. 

557.    IMPORTED  ONIONFLT. 

Anthomyia  ceparum  Meig. 

Remedies:  Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Chief  Abtiole:  Lintner,  1st  Rept.  Ins.  K  T.,  p.  172. 

558.    DARK-SIDED  CUT-T^ORM. 

CarneuuleB  mesaoria  Han. 


IIVSECTS  IIVJ1JRIOIJS  TO  THE  PARSIVIP. 

559.    PARSNIP  WEB-WORM. 

Depreasaria  heraoliana  DeG. 
Remedies:  Hellebore;  arsenicals;  burning  infested  stalks* 
Chief  Aetiole:  Riley,  "Insect  Life,'^  vol.  i,  p.  94. 


IIVSECTS  IIVJVRIOrS  TO  STO€K. 

560.    BUPPAIiO  GNAT. 

Simulium  peouarum  Riley. 
Remedies:  Smudges;  oil;  grease,  etc. 
Chiep  Article  :  Riley,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1886,  p.  492. 

561.    TURKET  QNAT. 

Simulium  mfridionale  Riloy. 

Remedies:  )  a„_^  „„  -kt_  nan 

Chief  Article:    }  Same  as  No.  560. 

562.    HORNPL7. 

HoBmatohia  serraia  R.-D. 

Remedies:  Application  of  greases,  etc.,  to  cattle;  or  lime  or  plaster 
to  dung. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley  and  Howard,  "Insect  Life,''  voL  ii,p.93; 
•Riloy,  Rept.  Dept.  Agric,  1889,  p.  345. 
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563.    OX  BOX. 

Hypoderma  lineaia  Vill. 

Preventiyes  and  Eemedies:  strong  smelling  fats  and  oils. 
Chief  Articles  :  Riley,  *^  Insect  Life,"  vol.  n,  p.  172;  do.,  iv,  p. 
302  J  Gartice;  Iowa  Comp.  Med.  &  Vet.  Arch.,  vol.  xii,  p.  265. 

564.    HORSE  BOT 

Oa9irophilu»  equi  Fab. 

565.    HORBB  THROAT-BOT. 

Ga9trophilu$  nasalis  L. 

566.    SHBEP  BOT. 
(Eatrus  avis  L. 

567.    SHEEP  TICK. 

Melophagua  ovinua  L. 

Bemedies:  Oils  or  kerosene  emulsion. 

568.    CHRYBOPS  ATROPOS  O.  8. 

Eemedies  fob  all  biting  FLIES:  Strong  smelling  oils. 

569.    CHRYBOPS  FUL VASTER  O.  S. 

570.    CHRYBOPS  HILARIS  O.  a 

571.    CHRYBOPS  VITTATUS  Wied. 

572.    TABANUB  AMERICANUB  Forst 

573.    TABANUB  ATRATUB  L. 

574.    TABANUB    PUNCTIFER  O.  S. 

575.    TABANUB  EXX7L  O.  S. 

576.    TABANUB  LINEOLA  Fab. 

577.    TABANUB  NEGROVITTATUB  Macq. 

578.  TABANUB  COBTALIS  Wied. 

579.  TABANUB  BIEXICANUB  L. 
580.    TABANUB  CINCTUB  Fab. 

581.    STOMOXYS   CALCITRANS  L. 

582.    BUCKING  HORSE-LOUSE. 
Hoemaiopinus  cksini  L. 

Remedy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Chief  Article:  H.  Osborn,  BuU.  7,  Div.  Ent.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric, 
pp.  1-56. 

583.    LONG-NOSED  OX-LOUSE. 

Hcematopinus  viiuli  L. 

C™IkTiOLB:}SeeNo.582. 
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584.    8HORT-NOSBB  OX-LOUSB. 

Hccmatopinu9  euryaiemua  Nitzch. 

Snk™.E:  }  see  N..  582. 

585.    8HBBP  LOUSB. 

Trichodecfes  $pharocephalu9  Nitzch. 
Eemedy: 


Chief  Article: 


Remedy: 
Chief  Article: 


See  No.  582. 

586.  CATTLE  LOUSB. 

Trichodecies  acalaris  Kitzch. 

See  No.  582. 

587.  CATTLB  TICK. 

Ixodes  bovis  L. 


S™Ibticle:!s-^-^^- 


BOISEHOLD  PESTS. 

588.  LITTLB  RED  ANT. 
Momom&rium  pkaraofiis  L. 

Eemedies:  Destroy  nests  with  bisulphide  of  carbon;  i>oisoned 
sweets. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  "Good  Housekeeping,^  May  25, 1889 j  "In- 
sect Life,''  vol.  II,  p.  106. 

589.  BED  BUG. 

Acanthia  lectularia  L. 

Remedies:  Benzine,  kerosene,  or  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
alcohol,  and  turpentine. 
Chief  Articles:  Same  as  No.  688. 


590.  BLOOD-BUCKINa  C0NE-N08B. 

Conorhinus  aanguisuga  Lee. 

Remedies: 
Chief  Articles  : 


>  Same  as  No.  688. 


591.  AMERICAN    COCKROACH. 

Periplaneia  amerieana  L. 

Remedies:  Pyrethrumor  buhach. 

Chief  Articles:  Riley,  "Grood  Housekeeping,''  June  8,  1889; ^In- 
sect Life,"  vol.  n,  p.  266. 

592.  ORIENTAL   COCKROACH. 

Periplaneta  orienialia  L« 
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593.  QBRBftAN  COCKROACH. 

Pkyllodnfmia  gennanioaJj. 

594.  CARPBT  BBBTLB  OR  BUFFALO  MOTH. 

Antkrenu9  $crophulari<B.  L. 

B£M£Biss:  Benzine;  hot  ironing  over  damp  cloth;  killing  by 
steam. 

Chibp  Abtiolbs:  Biley,  <<Good  Housekeeping,"  Apr.  13,  1889; 
^^uaect  Life,"  vol.  n,  p.  127. 

595.  ATTAOBNUB  FICEUB  OHt. 
Ghibf  Abticle:  Eiley,  Amer.  Nat.,  Dec.  1882. 

59e.  LBATHBR  BBBTLB. 

Dermmtei  vulpimi*  Fab. 

Bemedibs:  Bisolphide  of  carbon  or  burning  sulphur  in  tight  com- 
partments. 

Chief  Articles:  Biley,  Kept  Dept.  Agric,  1886,  p.  258;  Jones, 
"Insect  Life,"  voL  n,  p.  63. 

597.  HOUBB  FL7. 
2iu8ea  domMtiea  L. 

598.  BOT7THBRN  CLOTHBS-MOTH 

Tinea  hUelUella  Hiim. 

Bemedibs:  Airing  and  sunning;  benzine,  packing  in  paper  bags,  etc 
Chief  Articles  :  Biley,  "Good  Housekeeping,"  Apr.  27, 1889;  "  In- 
sect Life,"  vol.  II,  p.  211. 

599.  BLACK-BAKDED  CLOTHBS-MOTH. 

Tinea  iapetzella  L. 


oSS*ARilOLE8:!s*™«»«^«-«»»- 


600.  CASB-BlAKINa  CLOTHBS-MOTH. 

Tinea  pellionella  L. 

601.  COBOffON  FLBA. 
PuUx  kritans  L. 

602.  CLOVBR  BIITB. 

Bryohia  praieneie  Oar. 

Bbmbdies:  Benzine  indoors;  kerosene  emulsion  outdoors. 
Chief  Abtiolb:  Biley  and  Marlatt,  "Insect  Life,"  vol.  in,  p.  46. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBIT  OF  MEODELS  OF  PLAIf TS  AlVD 
INSECTS  AFFECTI1%«  THEJH* 

603.  INDIAir  CORN,  OR  BCAIZB. 
Zea  may$, 

A  hill  of  ripening  com  reproduced  in  wax  is  exhibited  as  a  center 
piece  aboat  which  to  groap  the  insects  affecting  this  crop^  129  distinct 
corn  enemies  being  represented  in  the  accompanying  cases  of  the  eco- 
nomic exhibit.  The  com  plant  is  chosen  and  thus  fiiUy  treated  as  rep- 
resenting the  most  typical  of  the  cereal  crops  of  temperate  Korth 
America.  The  insect  enemies  represented  in  the  surrounding  cases  are 
treated  separately,  but  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury 
they  do  to  the  com  plant,  namely,  as  affecting  the  root,  stalk,  leaves,  or 
ears.  Each  insect  is  shown,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  different  stages, 
together  with  the  injury  occasioned  by  it.  Bemedies  are  given  and 
references  made  to  the  chief  literature.    (See  Nos.  202-330.) 

604.  COTTON  PLANT. 

Chiiffpium  kerh€ceum» 

A  hill  of  ripening  cotton  reproduced  in  wax  is  exhibited  as  a  center 
piece  about  which  to  group  the  insects  affecting  this  crop,  some  36  dis- 
tinct cotton  enemies  being  represented  in  the  accompanying  cases  of 
the  economic  exhibit.  The  insect  enemies  represented  in  the  surround- 
ing cases  are  treated  separately,  but  arranged  according  to  the  part  of 
the  plant  they  ii^jure,  namely,  stems,  leaves,  or  bolls.  (See  Nos. 
331-367.) 

605.  COTTON  T^ORM. 

Aletia  xfflina. 

Model  in  wax  of  a  i>ortion  of  the  cotton  plant,  showing  character- 
istic defoliation  of  the  leaves  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  the  young 
or  mature  larvae.    (See  No.  341.) 

606.  COTTON  BOLL  WORBC 

HelioikiB  armiger. 

Model  in  wax  of  a  portion  of  the  cotton  plant  showing  injury  oc- 
casioned by  the  larvse  of  the  boll  worm  to  the  leaves,  squai'es,  forms, 
and  bolls  of  cotton.    (See  No.  358.) 

607.  GOLDEN  ROD. 

Solidago  sp. 

Model  in  wax  of  a  clump  of  (Jolden  Eod  with  a  number  of  the  in- 
sects which  commonly  frequent  it  disposed  on  the  bloom,  and  an  ac- 
companying exhibit  showing  the  wide  variety  of  insect  life  known  to 
breed  on  it,  and  also  the  insects  known  to  frequent  it  commonly  for 
the  honey  and  pollen. 
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608.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBB. 

Phorodon  humuli, 
Unaffeoted  Hop  Plant. 
A  spray  of  hops,  modeled  in  wax,  representing  the  plant  as  it  ap- 
I>ear8  in  yigorons  growing  condition,  and  free  from  the  attacks  of  its 
principal  enemy,  the  Hop  Plant-Loase,  to  contrast  the  stronger  foliage 
and  more  abundant  and  larger  hops  produced  by  plants  from  which 
the  hop  louse  has  been  eradicated  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  (See 
No.  198.) 

609.  HOP  PLANTLOUSB. 

Phorodon  kumulU 

Afifeoted  Hop  Plant. 

A  spray  of  hops  modeled  in  wax,  representing  the  vine  as  it  ap- 

X>ears  when  attacked  by  the  Hop  Plant-Louse,  showing  the  blackening 

and  discoloration  of  the  leaves  and  the  small  and  inferior  hops,  which 

are  also  discolored  and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  market. 

610.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBB. 

Phorodon  humuli, 
"Winter  eggs. 
Enlarged  model  in  papier  m^h6  of  the  winter  eggs,  which  are  at- 
tached by  the  sexual  female  to  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  Plum,  in  crev- 
ices around  the  buds. 

611.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBiL 

Phorodon  humuli, 
Stem-Mother. 
The  stout  female  plant-louse  shown  in  this  papier  m§ch6  model 
hatches  from  the  winter  egg  and  is  characterized  by  shorter  legs  and 
honey-tubes.  It  gives  birth  without  the  intervention  of  the  male  to 
living  young,  of  which  three  generations  are  produced  on  the  plum 
treC;  the  last  being  winged  and  migrating  to  the  hop. 

612.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBB. 

Phorodon  humuli. 
Winged  Migrant. 
This  model  represents  the  first  winged  generation,  the  third  pro- 
duced on  the  Plum.  It  instinctively  flies  to  the  hop  plant  and  is  the 
progenitor  of  fipom  five  to  twelve  wingless  generations  of  virgin  fe- 
males, which  people  the  hop  plants  until  autumn  and  are  the  sole 
forms  which  depredate  on  the  hop.  In  autumn  the  last  generation  pro- 
duces again  winged  females,  which  fly  to  the  plum  trees. 

612a.  HOP  PLANT-LOUBB. 

Phorodon  humuli. 
Hop-affecting  stage. 

This  model  represents  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  five  to 
twelve  wingless  generations  of  virgin  females  which  people  the  hop 
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plant  until  antomn.    These  are  the  progeny  of  the  winged  migrant  (see 
612),  and  are  the  sole  forms  which  iiyiire  the  hop. 

613.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

PhoroSon  hnw^lL 

Retain  MIgiaiiL 

This  model  represents  the  last  generation  prodaced  on  tiie  hop,  the 
winged  migrant  form  which  in  September  retoms  again  to  the  plum 
and  gives  birth  to  three  or  mote  young,  which  are  the  true  sexual 
females,  the  first  perfect  sexual  females  produced  in  the  cycle  up  to 
this  point. 

613a.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Pkarod&n  humulU 

Pupa  of  Return  Mlgraiit. 

This  model  represents  the  pupal  stage  of  the  return  migrant.  Hie 
striking  features  are  the  wing-pads,  which  with  another  molt  become 
the  ample  flight  organs  seen  in  the  model  of  the  adult. 

614.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Pkorodon  hwHuli. 

True  sexual  female. 

This  model  represents  the  generation  bom  of  the  return  mignuit, 
which  never  acquire  wings  and  never  leave  the  plum  tree.  MiUnnog 
in  a  few  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  they  are  fiertOized  by  the 
true  winged  males  which  have .  been  subsequently  developed  on  the 
hops,  and  have  come  from  the  hop  fields  to  the  plum.  Shortly  afto 
fertilization  the  winter  eggs,  with  which  the  cycle  started,  are  deposited. 

614a.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Pkorodan  hwmnlL 

Toung  sexual  female. 

This  model  represents  the  newly  hatched  stage  of  the  only  perfectly 
developed  sexual  female  produced  in  the  life  cycle  of  this  insect.  For 
the  adult  of  this  stage  see  Exhibit  No.  614. 

615.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Pkarodon  hMmuH, 

'Winged  male. 

This  model  represents  the  first  and  only  male  generation  prodaced 
ill  the  life  cycle  of  the  Hop  Plant-louse.  This  is  developed  in  the 
autumn  and  flies  from  the  hop  to  the  plum  and  fertilizes  the  true  sex- 
ual females. 
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616.  HOP  PLANT-I.OT7SIL 

Phorodon  humuli. 

Eemedies  Ain)  PREVENTIVES:  The  attacks  of  the  Hop  Plant- 
louse  may  be  prevented  very  satisfactorily  by  first  destroying  all  tlie 
wild  plnm  trees  in  the  neighborhood  except  a  few  which  may  be  left 
for  trap  plants.  These  latter  should  be  sprayed  with  strong  kerosene 
emulsion  in  September  to  destroy  the  return  migrant  and  its  progeny, 
and  also  the  winter  eggs,  and  again  in  spring  to  reach  the  two  or  three 
plum  generations  which  may  have  developed  from  eggs  escaping  the 
fall  treatment.  Secondly,  by  destroying  the  hop  plants  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  least  eifectively  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  treatment,  spraying  the  hop  plants  with 
kerosene  emulsion  diluted  about  ten  times.  Fourthly,  spraying  the 
affected  hop  plants  with  a  dilute  decoction  of  quassia  chips. 

617.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSB. 

Phorodon  huviuli, 

Bembdy:  Kerosene  emulsion. 

Kerosene gallons..    2       67  per  cent. 

Common  or  whale  oil  soap pound..    \ 

Water gallon..    1       33  per  cent. 

Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene. 
Churn  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a  cream  which  thick- 
ens upon  cooling  and  should  adhere  without  oiliness  to  the  surface  of 
glass.  Used  for  spraying  plum  trees  in  spring  and  fall,  also  applied 
to  affected  hop  plants  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle. 

618.  HOP  PLANT-LOUSE. 

Pkorodon  hwmnli, 
Eemeby:  Quassia.    A  decoction  of  quassia  chips,  made  by  steeping 
them  in  water,  is  recommended  as  a  wash  for  the  Hop  Louse  and  gives 
fiftirly  good  satisfaction^  but  is  less  serviceable  than  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 

619.  CHINCH  BUG. 

Bli9BU9  leucopierus. 
The  Eggs. 

The  greatly  enlarged  papier  m^ch^  model  represents  the  form  of  the 
egg  and  the  terminal  cap.  The  eggs  are  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
the  top  being  squarely  docked  and  surmounted  by  four  round  tubercles 
near  the  center.    Color  from  pale  whitish  to  amber.    (See  No.  272.) 

620.  CHINCH  BUa. 

*  Bli89U8  leuoopterus. 

First  larval  stage. 

This  stage,  represented  greatly  enlarged  in  the  model,  differs  from 
the  adult  in  being  more  elongate  and  in  having  two-jointed  tarsi,  the 
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Lead  broader  and  more  roanded  and  the  joints  of  the  body  sabeqoaL 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  whole  body  is  red. 

621.  CHINCH  BUa 

Blissus  leucopteruB, 
Second  larval  stage. 

After  the  first  monlt  the  fornoi  represented  in  the  enlarged  model  is 
assumed.  The  red  becomes  a  bright  vermilion  and  contrasts  with  the 
pale  band  across  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  the  head  and  prothorax 
are  dusky  and  coriaceous.  Two  broad  marks  appear  on  the  meso- 
thorax  and  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  abdominal  sutures,  and  one  at 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

622.  CHINCH  BUG. 

Bli89U8  leu4>opterus. 
Pupa. 

The  pupa  shown  in  the  greatly  enlarged  models  approaches  still 
more  nearly  the  form  of  the  adult,  and  is  not  unlike  the  last  larval 
stage  except  in  being  darker  and  in  the  appearance  of  wing-pad^, 
which  extend  almost  across  the  pale  basal  abdominal  joints. 

623.  CHINCH  BUa. 

Blis8U9  Uuoopierus. 
The  imaga 

The  mature  insect,  which  is  represented  greatly  enlarged  in  papier 
m^h^,  is  elongate,  blackish,  and  with  numerous  hairs,  or  pubescent. 
Its  length  is  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch.  The  outer  win^s  are 
whitish,  with  a  strong  distinctive  black  spot. 

624.  FLX7TBD  SCALE. 

Joerya  purohaai. 

Model  in  wax  of  a  twig  of  Orange  infested  with  the  Fluted  Scale. 
Icerya  purchasi,  copied  directly  from  nature,  the  actual  scales  being 
transferred  to  the  model  plant.  Illustrates  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  infested  plant    (See  No.  87.) 

624a.  FLUTED  SCALE. 

Icerya  purchiui. 
Model  of  non-infested  Orange. 

This  model  in  wax  contrasts  with  the  similar  one  (No.  024),  repre- 
senting the  characteristic  appearance  of  infested  plant. 

625.  FLUTED  SCALE. 

Icerya  purohaH, 

Illustrations  from  the  publications  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
representing  the  different  stages  of  the  Fluted  Scale  and  its  principal 
enemies. 
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626.  FLITTBD  SCALR 

loerya  purekasi. 

Principal  enemy,  Australian  Lady-Bird.    ( Vedalia  cardimilis.) 
Enlarged  model  of  the  adult-of  this  insect,  the  introduction  of  which 
from  Australia  has  effected  what  was  impossible  by  any  other  means, 
the  practical  annihilation  of  the  Fluted  Scale  in  Galiiornia. 

627.  FLITTBD  SCALB. 

loerya  purchasi. 

Principal  enemy,  Australian  Lady-Bird.    ( Vedalia  eardinalis.) 
Enlarged  model  showing  structure  and  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  larva.    (See  626.) 

628.    FLITTBD  BCALR 

Icerya  puroJutH, 

Principal  enemy,  Australian  Lady-Bird.    ( Vedalia  eardinalis,) 
Enlarged  model  showing  structure  and  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  pupa.    (See  626.) 

629.    FLUTBD  SCALB. 

leerya  purohasi. 

Illustrations  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Australian  Lady-Bird 
attacks  and  destroys  the  Fluted  Scale,  adult  insect  A  j  greatly  enlarged 
B;  natural  size  G. 

630.  07STER-SHBLL  BARK-LOUSB. 

Mylilaspia  pomarum. 
Gravid  female  scale. 

Model  in  wax,  greatly  enlarged,  of  the  female  scale,  illustrating  its 
characteristic  oyster-shell  shape  and  general  structure,  as  viewed  from 
above.    (See  No.  7.) 

631.  07STBR  SHBLL  BARK-LOUSa 

Mytilaspis  pomorum, 

Ghravid  female  scale. 
Model  in  wax  of  the  female  scale,  greatly  enlarged,  ventral  view, 
showing  disposition  of  the  eggs  beneath  the  scales. 

632.    07STBR-SHBLL  BARK-LOUSB. 

Mytilaspis  poviorum. 

Greatly  enlarged  wax  model  of  newly-hatched  larva. 

633.    07STBR-SHBLL  BARK-LOUSR 

Mytilaspis  pomorum. 

Model  in  wax  of  male,  enlarged  to  same  proportion  as  the  female 
scale,  showiug  the  striking  gnat-like  axipearauce  of  the  male  of  this  and 
other  scale  insects. 
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633a.    OTSTBRSHBLL  BARK-LOU8B. 

MytUuipiB  pmiiorum. 
Infested  Apple  Twig. 
This  model  represents  a  twig  of  apple,  the  older  parts  of  whicli  are 
thickly  infested  with  the  Oyster-shell  Scale. 

634.  POTATO  PLAlfT. 

Solanum  tuberosum, 
A  model  in  wax  of  a  healthy  potato  plant  is  shown  in  this  exhibit  to 
contrast  with  an  a^oiniug  model,  which  illustrates  the  injury  done  by 
the  principal  iK>tato  pest,  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  DorypKora  decent 
lineata. 

635.  POTATO  PLANT- 
SoUmuM  tuberoium, 

A  model  of  a  potato  plant  is  shown,  representing  the  injury  aridn^ 
from  the  attacks  of  the  principal  enemy  of  the  XN>tato,  the  Ck>lorado 
Potato  Beetle,  Doryphora  decemlineata.  The  beetles  are  shown  in  na^ 
ural  x>osition  on  the  defoliated  plant,  with  the  larvae,  and  also  a  nambcf 
of  their  principal  insect  enemies,  such  as  predaceons  bugs,  robber  flies, 
tiger  and  ground  beetles,  which  attack  and  destroy  the  larvse  and  eggs. 
A  complete  collection  of  the  principal  insect  enemies  of  the  potato  is 
shown  in  the  regular  economic  exhibit    (See  No.  584.) 

636.    TOMATO  PLANT. 

Lycopersicum  esculenium. 
The  wax  model  of  the  tomato  plant  illustrates  the  work  of  the  Tomato 
Worm,  Protoparce  celeus.    Wax  models  of  the  larv»  are  shown  in  nat- 
ural positions  on  the  plant.    (See  No.  528.) 

637.    CURRANT. 
Bibmep. 

The  wax  model  of  a  currant  branch  illustrates  tlie  work  of  the  Im- 
ported Ourrant  Worm,  Nematus  ventricosus.  For  extended  exhibit  of 
the  insects  affecting  the  currant  see  regular  economic  exhibit.    (See 

No.  117.) 

638.  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

C<motraohelu9  nenuphar. 
The  work  of  the  Plum  Curculio  on  the  fruit  of  the  plum,  i4>ple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  peach  is  illustrated  by  special  models.    For  ftdl  details  ad 
to  the  work  of  this  insect  see  exhibits  in  regular  economic  series. 

639.  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

Conotrachelus  nenuphar. 

Young  apples,  showing  the  effects  of  puncture  by  the  female  Gorcnlio. 
(See  No.  31.) 

640.  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

Conotraehelus  nenuphar, 

Toung  pears,  showing  efifect  of  puncture  by  the  female  Gnrcolio. 
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641.    PLUM  CUtLCUUO. 

Conotrachel^  nm^uphar, 
A  twig  of  cherry  with  ripening  firoit  is  shown,  iliostrating  the  effect 
of  punctoros  by  the  female  Onrculio. 

M2.    PLUM  CVROnUO. 

Ctn4>1irMeMu9  mcMiphar, 
A  branch  of  peach  with  ripening  frait  is  shown,  illustrating  the 
effect  of  ponctores  by  the  female  curcnlio. 

643.    PLUM  CURCXTLIO. 

CoMotraokelui  nenuphar. 

Twigs  of  plum  with  green  and  ripening  fruit,  illustrating  the  effects 
of  the  egg  punctures  of  the  female  Gurculio.    (See  No.  56.) 

644.  HBSaZiLKFLT. 

CecidowqfU  deitructor. 

Model  in  wax  representing  a  healthy,  unaffected  young  wheat  plant 
is  exhibited  to  contrast  with  the  same  attacked  by  the  Hessian  Fly. 

645.  HBSSIANFLT. 
Ceoidamifia  d§$irucUn'. 

A  model  in  wax  is  exhibited,  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Hessian  Fly. 

646.  CLOVER  PLANT. 
TrifoHum  praten$e, 
A  model  in  wax  of  a  bunch  of  clover  in  vigorous  growth  is  shown, 
with  some  of  the  injuries  to  the  foliage  illustrated  and  certain  of  the 
conmioner  insects  frequenting  or  affecting  it  disposed  on  the  flowers 
and  stems.  For  full  exhibit  of  the  principal  insect  enemies  of  the 
clover  see  regular  economic  series.    {See  Nos.  409-475.) 

647.    SrarAWBBRRT  FALSB-WORM. 

TenthredinidiiB. 
Saw-flies. 
A  model  of  the  strawberry  plant  in  flower  and  fruit  is  shown,  illus- 
trating the  work  of  two  saw-flies,  Monosiegta  ignota  and  Rarpiphortia 
maculaiusy  the  larvae  of  which,  known  as  false  worms,  attack  the  leaves, 
filling  them  with  numerous  small,  irregular  holes.    (See  No.  95  and  96.) 

648.    ORAlfOB  RUaT-MITB. 

Phptoplns  sp. 

Wax  models  of  oranges,  showing  work  of  the  Orange  Bust-Mite. 
(See  No.  56.) 

649.    aRAPB-VINE  TRUMPBT-aALL. 

Ceeidomyia  viUooUt, 
Model  in  wax  of  the  abnormal  growths  caused  by  sting  of  a  minute 
Dipterous  insect  not  infrequently  observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Grape. 
(See  No.  171.) 
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650.    aRAPB-VIlffB  TOBCATO-aAUi. 

Model  in  wax  of  the  abnormal  growths  on  terminal  twigs  of  the  gn^ 
caused  by  the  sting  of  a  little  gnat.    (See  No.  159.) 

651.    aRAPB-VINE  PHTLLOZBRA-OAIiIi. 

Phylloxera  va$t<Urix, 

Model  in  wax  of  the  galls  produced  by  the  leaf  form  of  the  grape 
phylloxera,  showing  their  characteristic  appearance  and  disposition  o& 
the  leaf:    (See  No.  147.) 

652.    AMERICAN  PROCRia 

Proeris  ainericana. 

Twig  of  grape  vine  modeled  in  wax,  showing  the  characteristic 
appearance  and  work  of  the  larvse  and  their  method  of  feeding  in  uni- 
form rows  on  the  leaf.    (See  No.  175.) 

65^.    aRAPB-LEAF  FOLDER. 

Deamia  nuieulalit. 

Sprays  of  grape  modeled  in  wax,  showing  the  characteristic  folding 
of  the  leaves  and  the  skeletonizing  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  lanrs. 
(See  No.  173.) 

654.    THE  aRAPB-SEBD  WEBVZXk    . 

Craponiu9  inaqualU. 

A  bunch  of  grapes,  showing  damage  to  the  berries  by  the  larrae  of 
this  insect;  also  punctures  made  by  the  female  beetle  in  ovipositioD. 
(See  No.  185.) 


AlVATORtlCAIi  nODELS  OF  I1VSECT8. 

655.  THE  SILKWORM. 

Serioaria  mori. 

Enlarged  model  of  the  larva^  showing  its  complete  anatomy;  fte 
muscles,  nerves,  trachae,  viscera,  the  silk  apparatus  in  its  whole  extent, 
the  silk-secreting  gland,  and  the  gland  discovered  by  Auzoux  whicli 
secretes  a  liquid  the  use  of  which  is  most  probably  to  convert  the  silky 
matter  into  insoluble  threads.  In  one  of  the  prolegs  may  be  seen  lite 
muscles  which  move  the  claws  and  sucking  discs  which  enable  the 
animal  to  walk  with  its  true  feet  in  the  air.    (After  Auzoux.) 

656.  THE  SILKWORM. 

Sericaria  mori. 

Enlarged  models  of  the  moth,  male  and  female.  In  each  model  is 
shown  the  atrophy  of  the  digestive  tube  and  the  development  of  the 
marvelous  organs  by  which  the  species  is  perpetuated.    (After  Auxoui.) 
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657.  THB  HONB7  BEE. 

ApU  mellifica. 

Enlarged  models^  reprodacing  the  insect  in  six  different  forms — 
qneen^  male,  wax-worker,  worker,  bee  with  propolis,  and  bee  with  pol- 
len. In  these  are  shown  the  external  and  internal  characters  which 
distinguish  each  type.  Also  a  model  of  a  comb  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, in  which  are  seen  the  cells  for  honey,  for  pollen,  and  for  the 
eggs  to  produce  queens,  drones  and  workers,  with  eggs,  larvsB  and 
pnpaB  in  different  stages  of  development.    (Alter  Auzoux.) 

658.  COCK-CHAFER 

Melolontha  vulgaris. 

Model  of  the  i>erfect  insect  enlarged  twelve  times,  showing  the 

muscles,  nerves,  trachese,  and  viscera,  each  model  separable  into  as 

many  pieces  as  there  are  organs.    More  than  600  detailed  objects  are 

shown,  each  indicated  by  a  corresponding  number.    (After  Auzoux.) 

23483— No.  31 6 
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SECTION  2-SYSTEMATIC  AND  BIOLOGIC  ENTOMOLOGY. 

SERIES    OF    SAMPLE    BOXES    SHOWI]¥«    THE 

ARRANGEMEIVT  OF   THE    STSTEIHATIC 

COIiliECTIOIV. 

659.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLBOPTBRA 

Family  OicindelidsB.  Grenera:  Amblychila,  Onras^  Tetraelu^  and 
Cicindela  in  part.    Thirty-eight  8x>ecies  and  varieties  repres^ited. 

660.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLEOPTERA 

Families  LacanidsB  and  ScarabsDidsB.  Genera:  Lncanus,  ]>orcii8, 
Platyceras,  Ceruchus,  Sinodendrou,  Passalus,  Ganthon,  Deltochilnm, 
Choeridium,  Copris,  and  Phauaeus  in  part,  Thirty-eifcht  species  repre- 
sented. 

661.  NORTH  AMERICAN  DIFTERA 

Family  Syrphidse.  Genera:  Volncella,  Copestylnm,  Sericomyia  in 
part,  Arctophila  and  Eristalis  in  part.    Forty  species  represented. 

662.  NORTH  AMERICAN  HETEROPTERA 

Families:  Arthropteridae,  ScutelleridsB,  GorymelaBnidse^  Cydnidae. 
Genera:  Chlaenocoris,  Tetyra,  Aulacostethus,  Pachycoris,  OrsilochnSf 
Diolcus,  Tiridates,  Homaemus,  Sphyrocoris,  Oamims,  AcantholoniB, 
Phimodera,  Eurygaster,  Augocoris,  Gorimeladna,  Gyrtomenns,  Homa- 
loporus,  uEthus,  Gydnns,  Microporus,  Pangseus,  Melansethas,  Am- 
nestus,  Ganthophorus.    Fifty-three  species  represented. 

663.  NORTH  AMERICAN  HOMOPTERA. 

Family,  Gicadidse.  Genera :  Tettigia,  Garyneta,  Platypodia,  Proama, 
Gicada.    Eighteen  species  represented. 

664.  NORTH  AMERICAN  H7MENOPTERA. 

Family  Apidae.  Genus:  Bombus  in  part.  Twenty-eight  species  repre- 
sented. 

.  665.  NORTH  AMERICAN  NEXTROPTERA 

Subfamily,  Libellulina.  Genera:  Pantala,  Tramea,  Gelithemis,  Pla- 
tythemis  and  Libellula  in  part.    Twelve  species  represented. 
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666.  KORTH  AMBRICAK  ORTHOPTBRA. 

Family  Acridiidae.  Genus :  Tiimerotropis.  Seventeen  species  repre- 
seuted. 

667.  NORTH  AMERICAN  LEPIDOPTBRA. 

Family  Sphingidsb.  Genera:  JEllopos,  Enyo,  AmphioD,  Thyreus, 
Deidamia,  Deilephila,  ChsBrocampa  and  Ampelophaga.  Twelve  species 
represented. 

668.  NORTH  AMERICAN  LEPIDOPTERA 

PamilieSy  Choreutidae,  AnaphoridsB,  Talaeporid®,  and  TineidrB.  Gen- 
era: Choreutis,  Breuthia,  Walsiughaniia,  Setiostoma,  Neolophus, 
Bulepiste,  Hypoclopus,  Acrolophus,  Anaphora,  Pelderia,  Ortholopus, 
Pseudanaphora,  Solenobia,  Xylesthia,  Euplocamus  and  Tinea  in  part. 
Forty-flve  species  represented. 

669.  NORTH  AMERICAN  ARACHNIDA 

Family,  Epeiridse.  Genera:  Gasteracantlia,  Acrosoma,  Ordgarius, 
Gea,  Argiope,  Nephila,  and  Epeira  in  part.  Eighteen  species  repre- 
sented. 

670.  NORTH  AMERICAN  M7RIOPODA. 

Family  Polydesmidse.  Genera:  Leptodesmus,  Paradesmus,  Eury- 
nms,  Scytonotus,  Chaetaspis,  and  Polydesmus  in  part.  Fifteen  species 
represented. 


SERIES    SHOHTIIVC;     THE    ARRAIV^EIIIE^T    OF 
THE   BIOLOGIC   COLLECTld^. 

671.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLEOPTERA 

Family, ScolytidaB.  Genera:  Monarthrnm, Pityophthorns,  Hypothe- 
nemns,  Xyleboms,  Scolytus,  PhloBOsinus,  Hylesinus  and  Dendrocto- 
nus.    Thirteen  species  represented. 

672.  NORTH  ABffERICAN  COLEOPTERA 

Family,  Cerambycidae.  Genera:  Cyllene,  Clytus,  Neoclytus,  Rha- 
ginm,  Oncideres,  Saperda.    Ten  species  represented. 

673.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLEOPTERA 

Families,  Lncanidae  and  Scarabaeidae.  Genera :  Lucanus,  Platycems, 
Passalns,  Canthon,  Copris,  and  Dynastes.    Seven  species  represented. 
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674.  HOSTH 


Families:  Tiypetid^  and  Ortalid^.  Genera:  TryjietA.  Pjrrgota, 
Anaeampta,  Enxe^ta,  and  Chsetopeis.  TVeDty-three  speeies  ref^e- 
seated* 

675.  HORTH  AMEMICAM  HETEROPTBRA. 

Family:  Pentatomidse.  Genera:  Stiretnm,  PerilliLS,  Matyea,  Podi- 
miBj  Eathjrhynchiia,  BroehynM^a,  Cosmopepla,  CCbalas,  Eachistiis, 
3IeDecle8,  Lioderma,  Tbyaota,  and  Nezara.  Twenty-two  species  r^ 
reisented. 

676.  KORTH  AMERICAN  HOMOPTERA. 
Family:  Cicadidse;  Cicada  neptendecim  L. 

677.  NORTH  AJCERICAK  HTMENOPTERA. 

Family:  C>Tiipidae.  Genus:  Amphibolips.  Twelve  species  repre- 
sented. 

67a  NORTH  AMERICAN  ORTHOPTERA. 

Family:  Acridiidae.  Genera:  Chimarocephalay  Encoptolophos^  To- 
monotos,  Hadrotettix,  Dissosteira,  Hippiscos,  Dictyophorus.  £iglit 
species  represented. 

679.  NORTH  AJCERICAN  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Family:  Pyraiidae.  Genera:  Mar^ronia,  Desnua,  Phlyctsenia,  Py- 
raosta,  Evergestis,  and  Chalcoela.    Fourteen  species  represented. 

680.  NORTH  AMERICAN  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Family:  Sphingidie.  Genera:  Phiiampelus,  Thyreus,  and  Deileph- 
ila.    Five  species  represented. 

681.  NORTH  AMERICAN  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Family:  PapilionidaB.    Genus:  Papilio.    Six  species  represented. 


Series   showings   some   of  the   most   strikiug:    insect 
forms  of  Central  and  South  America* 

682.  Coleoptera  from  Venezuela;  thirty-five  species  represented. 

083-688.  Coleoptera  from  Brazil ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  species 
represented. 

089.  Coleoptera  from  Central  America;  thirty  species  represented. 

690-705.  Lepidoptera  from  Brazil;  two  hundred  and  eight  species 
represented. 

700.  Lepidoptera  from  Honduras;  fourteen  species  represented. 

707.  Orthoptera  from  Brazil ;  thirteen  species  represented. 

708.  Hemiptera  from  Brazil;  forty-eight  species  represented. 

709.  Homoptera  from  Brazil;  fifteen  species  represented* 
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710.  INSECTS  AFFECnNa  GOLDEN-ROD. 

(Solidago  spp.) 


Lepidoptera. 
Family  BoMBYCiDiE. 
Tol.vpe  velleda  Stoll. 
(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 

Family  NocruiDiE. 
Cacnllia  asteroides  On. 

(L.arva  feeds  on  leaves.) 
Cacnllia  intermedia  Speyer. 

(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 
Monodes  nncicolora  Gn. 

(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 
Microcoelia  diphtheroidos  Gn. 

(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 
Hypeua  scabra  Fab. 
(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 

Family  Grometrid^. 
Synchlora  glancaria  Gn. 
(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 

Family  PrRAUSTiDiE. 
Loxostege  obliteralis  Walk. 
(Larva  feeds  on  leaves.) 

Family  PxEROPHORiBiK. 
Oxyptilus  tennidactylns  Fitch. 
(Larva  bores  in  stem.) 

Alucita  kellicotti  Fisk. 

(Larva  bores  from  a  few  inches  above 
Cnround  down  into  roots  of  Solidago 
oanademstB,) 

Family  ToRTRiciDiE. 
(Enectra  distincta  Wlsm. 

(Larva  folds  leaves  and  feeds  within 
fold.) 
Dichelia  sulphnreana  Clem. 
(Larva  bores  in  tip  of  stem.) 
Family  GRAPHOUTHiDiK. 
Pffidisca  dorsisiguata  Clem. 
(Larva  breeds  in  roots.) 


Piedisca  scudderiana  Clem. 

(Larva  lives  in  gall  on  stem.) 
Grapholitha  olivaceana  Kiley. 

(Larva  folds  leaves  and  bores  in  tip  of 
stem.) 

Family  Gelechiid^. 
Geleohia  gallsB-solidaginis  Riley. 

(Larva  lives  in  Btem  gall.) 
Gelechia  flavocost'ella  Clem. 

(Larva  is  a  leaf  folder. ) 

Family  Lithocolletid>e. 
Tischeria  solidaginisella  Clem. 

(Larva  is  a  leaf  miner. ) 
Lithocolletis  solidaginis  F.  &  B. 

(Larva  is  a  leaf  miner.) 

Diptera. 
Family  CECiDOMYiiDiE. 
Cecidomyia  solidaginis  Loew. 

(Larva  lives  in  gall  on  st«m.) 
Cecidomyia  carbonifera  O.  S. 
(Larva  lives  in  gallon  leaves.) 

Family  TRYPRTiDJi. 
Trypeta  solidaginis  Fitch. 
(Larva  lives  in  gall  on  stem.) 

Coleoptera. 
Family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 
Oberea  tripunctata  Fab. 
(Larva  bores  in  stem.) 

Family  CHRVSOMELiDifi. 

Microrhopala  vittata  Fab. 

(Larva  mines  the  leaves.) 
Microrhopala  xerene. 

(Larva  mines  the  leaves.) 
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SOME    COIVSPICIJOVS    IIVSECTS    FRE<|VEI«TIIV6 
THE  GOLDEN  ROD. 

711.  HTMBNOPTBRA. 

Family,  Icbnenmonidae.    PaDiscus  ffeminatus  Say. 

Family,  Braconidae    Chelouus  sericeus  Say. 

Family,  Chrysididae.    Chrysis  parvula  Fabr. 

Family,  Scoliidae.    Myzine  iuterrnpta  Say;  Myzine  sezcincta  Fab. 

Family,  Pompilidse.  Pepsis  formosa  Say;  Priocnemis  termixiatiu 
Say;  Pompilus  intemiptus  Say. 

Family,  Sphecidae.  Priononyx  atrata  St.  Farg.;  Sphexichneamonea 
L.;  Pelopaeus  cementarius  Dru.;  Gblorion  coeruleom  Dm.;  Chalybion 
C(£raleam,  L.;  Ammopbila  intercepta  St.  Farg.;  Ammophila  grypfaos 
Smith. 

Family,  Larridse.    Tacbytes  abdominalis  Say. 

Family,  Bembecidse.  Scizns  unicinctas  Say;  Moaednla  ventralis 
Say;  Bembex  faseiata  Fab. 

Family,  PbilanthidaB.  Cerceris  bicornuta  Guer.;  Cerceris  venator 
Cress. 

Family,  EnmenidaB.  Eamenes  fraternus  Say;  Odyneras  dorsalis 
Fabr. 

Family,  Vespid®.  Vespa  maculata  L.;  Vespa  germanica  Fabr.; 
VespadiabolicaSauss.;  Vespa  Carolina  Dm.;  Polistes  metricos  8«y; 
Polistes  variatus  Cr. 

Family,  Andrenidae.  Colletes  thoraciea  Smith;  Sphecodes  dichroa 
Smith;  Halietiis  subquadratus  Smith;  Halietus  flavipes  FsAr.;  Aga- 
postemon  radiator  Say ;  Agapostemon  nigricornis  Fabr. 

Family,  ApidsB.  £x)eolus  oceidentalis  Or.;  Ceratina  dopla  Say; 
Megachile  poUicaris  Say;  Boinbus  i)enii8ylvanicu8  De  Geer;  Bomboi 
virginicus  Ol.;  Bombus  teraarius  Say;  Bombus  affinis  Cr. 

712.  LEPIDOPTBRA. 

Family,  NymphalidaB.  Argynnis  aphrodite  Fabr.;  Argynnis  eybde 
Fabr. ;  Argynnis  idalia  Dru. ;  Argynnis  myrina  Cram.;  Argynnis  bel- 
loua  Fabr.;  Phyciodes  tharos  Dm.;  Grapta  interrogataoniB  Fab.; 
Vanessa  antiopa  L.;  Pyrameis  atalanta  L.;  Pyrameis  hontera  Fab.; 
Pyrameis  cardui  L.;  Junonia  coenia  Hbn. 

Family,  Lyesenidae.  Chrysophanus  hypophloeas  Bd.;  Lycaena  com- 
yntas  Godt. 

Family,  Papilionidae.  Pieris protodice  Bd.;  Pieris  rapae  L.;  Kathalis 
ioleBd.;  TeriaslisaBd.;  Terias  nicippe  Cram.;  Colias  philodice  Gdt; 
Papilio  turnus  L. ;  Papilio  asterias  Fabr. 
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713.  DIPTBRA,  COLBOPTERA,  HBBfllPTBRA. 

Diptera. — ^Family^  SyrphidsB.  Syrphus  ribesii  L.;  Syrphns  leseori 
Mac.;  Syrphns  americanns  Wied.;  Mesograpta  polita  Say;  Sphoero- 
phoria  cylindrica  Say;  Eristalis  tenax  L.;  Eristalis  dimidiatus  Wied.; 
Eristalis  saxorom  Wied.;  Eristalis  latifrons,  Loew.;  Eristalis  sBneas 
Scop.;  Eristalis  hirtns  Loew.;  Eristalis  bastardi  Mac.;  Eristalis  vine- 
torom  Fab. ;  Eristalis  transverses  Wied. ;  Syritta  pipiens  L. ;  Helopbilns 
lati&ons  Loew.;  Helophilus  similis  Mac.;  Spilomyia  fusca  Loew.; 
Milesia  omata  Fab. 

Family^  Tachinidss.    BelvcHsia  bifasciata  Fab. 

Coleaptera — ^Family,  Garabidae.  Iicbia  grandis  Hentz ;  Lebia  atriven- 
tris  Say;  Lebia  pulchella  Dej.;  Lebia  viridis  Say;  Lebia  viridipenuis 
Dej.;  Lebia  ornata  Say. 

FamUy,  Scarabeaidae.   Euphoria  inda  L.;  Eaphoria  sepnlchralis  Fab. 

Family,  Cerambyddse.    CyUene  robiuise  Forst. ;  Gyllene  decerns  Ol. 

Family,  liampyridsB.    Chanliognathus  pennsylvanicns  Fab. 

Family,  Ghrysomelidae.  Diabrotica  12-pnnctata  OL ;  Adimonia  cri- 
brataLec.;  Microrhopala  erebnsNewm.;  Microrhopala  excavata  Ol. 

Family,  MeloidsB.  Nemognatha  cribricollis  Lec«;  Epicanta  peunsyl- 
vanicaDeO. 

Family,  Mordellidse.    Mordellistena  nnicolor  Lee. 

Family,  Cnrcnlionidae.  Goptnms  qnercus  Fab. ;  Oentrinns  scntellnm- 
albnm  Say;  Pseudobaris  farcta  Lee. 

Family,  Bbipiphoridse.    Bhipiphoms  pectinatns  Fab. 

Hemiptera. — Family,  Pentatomidse.  Metapodios  femoratns  Fab. ;  Eu- 
tUoctha  galeator  Fab. 

Family,  Lygmiivd.    Oncopeltus  fasciatns  Dall. 

Family,  Bednviidse.    Prionidus  cristatus  L. 

Family,  Pbymatidae.    Phymata  wolffii  Stal. 
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SECTION  3-SILK  INSECTS 

714.  THB  CBCROPIA  SILKWORM. 

Aiiacu$  oecropia  Linn. 

715.  THE  CEANOTHUS  SILK^^ORM. 

AUaeuM  oeanoikit  Behr. 

THE  TAMA-MAI  SILKWORBf. 

Aitaou9  jfafna-mai  Gaen.-Men. 

716.  THE  POLTPHBBfUS  SILKWORM. 

TeUa  poljfpkemu$  lann. 

717.  THE    PROMBTHEA  SILKWORM. 

Attacus  promeihea  Dm. 

THE  ANGULIFBRA  SILKWORM. 

Attacu$  anguUfera  Walk. 

718.  THE  AILANTHX7S  SILKWORM. 

Samia  cynthia  Dm. 

719.  THE  COLUMBIA  SILKWORM. 

AitaeuB  Columbia  Smith. 

719a.  THE  LtTNA  SILKWORM 

Aciiiu  luna  Linn. 

720.  THE  MT7LBERR7  SILKWORM. 

Sericaria  mart  Linn. 

721.  THE  10  SILKWORM 

Hyperchiria  io  Fab. 

721a.  THE    BAO-W^ORM. 

Tkyridapierix  ephemer<Bformi9  Steph. 
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SECTION  ^-PROFESSIONAL  EXHIBIT. 


COLIiECTIWG  INSECTS. 

The  impoii;ant  apparatas  for  the  collection  of  insects  consists  of  va* 
rioas  styles  of  nets  adapted  for  diflferent  methods  of  collecting.  These 
are  for  collecting  insects  dnring  flight  or  about  flowers,  comprising 
bntterflynets;  for  collecting  insects  from  grass  or  shrubbery,  or  even 
trees,  comprising  beating  nets;  and  nets  for  collecting  aquatic  insects, 
comprising  water  and  dip  nets.  Several  styles  of  nets  for  each  of  these 
purposes  are  illustrated  in  the  collection  as  follows: 

Butterfly  NeU. 

The  essentials  of  collecting  apparatus  of  this  class  arQ  a  light  ring 
(preferably  made  so  that  it  will  fold  into  small  compass  for  packing) 
and  a  light,  detachable  handle,  great  strength  of  these  parts  or  of  the 
net  itself  not  being  required  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  net  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  air. ,  The  net  is  of  cheese  cloth  or  light  muslin,  and  should 
be  made  into  a  more  or  less  pointed  bag,  having  a  length  of  about  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  net  ring. 

722.  RlliXnr   BUTTBRFLT  NBT. 

Made  of  two  pieces  of  brass  wire,  each  about  20  inches  long,  bent 
half  circularly  and  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  folding  hinge,  having  a 
check  on  one  side.  The  other  ends  are  beaten  into  two  square  loops, 
which  fit  over  a  square  projection  on  the  end  of  the  ferule  and  are 
firmly  secured  by  milled  screw  which  fits  into  the  end  of  the  ferule. 
This  allows  easy  removal  and  folding  into  small  space  for  convenient 
carriage. 

723.  THE  SCHdNBORN  BX7TTBRFL7  NET. 

This  net  is  similar  to  the  previous,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  ring  to  the  ferule.  The  ferule  is  double  and  the 
inner  piece  is  deeply  grooved  on  either  side  to  receive  the  prolongation 
of  the  wire  forming  the  ring.  The  outer  ferule,  which  is  slid  down  on 
the  handle  while  the  ring  is  being  put  in  place,  is  then  pushed  up  over 
the  inner  ferule,  firmly  clamping  the  ring  in  place  and  forming  a  very 
strong  and  satisfactory  attachment. 
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SweepiniT  iVete. 

A  mach  heavier  net  is  required  for  iAm  purpose,  to  8api>ort  the 
coming  from  vigorous  sweeping  back  and  forth  in  Bfarobbery  and  grass. 
The  ring  most  be  very  heavy  and  provided  with  some  means  trf*  pro- 
tecting the  cloth  from  wear  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  ring,  and 
the  cloth  or  bag  itself  she  old  be  of  much  heavier  material  than  in  the 
butterfly  nets. 

724.  THB  DB7ROU>B  S'WBBPINO  NBT. 

The  ring  of  this  net  is  a  strong  flat  piece  of  brass  or  steel,  hinged 
on  either  side  to  allow  fidlding  into  small  compass  and  grooved  exte- 
riorly, the  groove  being  pierced  by  numerous  small  holes,  so  tliat  the 
net  can  be  fastened  on  the  inside  and  the  fastening  twine  will  be  pro- 
tected from  wear  by  being  sunk  in  the  exterior  groove.  The  net  rim 
has  a  square  tongue  which  enters  the  ferule  and  is  fiastened  in  place 
for  use  by  means  of  a  milled  screw. 

725.  THB  XIBSBNWBTTBR  BWBBPZNO  NBT. 

The  principle  of  this  net  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  Biley 
Butterfly  Net,  but  the  ring  is  of  much  heavier  wire  and  the  net  proper 
is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  numerous  small  brass  rings  slipped  on  the 
main  ring  of  the  net.  These  rings  should  not  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  bag  is  sewed  to  them  with  strong 
twine  and  thus  protected  from  wear  and  tear. 

726.  THB  PX8H-NBT  RINO. 

A  very  satisfactory  ring  for  a  beatjng  net  is  the  smallestsize  of  brass 
folding  net  ring  used  for  catching  minnows.  It  is  made  of  strong  wire 
and  folds  in  two  or  three  places  into  small  compass  and  may  be  used 
with  or  without  rings,  as  in  the  last  net  described. 

l¥ater  NeU. 

These  nets  are  smaller  than  those  just  described  and  the  net  proper, 
which  may  be  either  of  cloth  or  wire  netting,  is  much  shorter,  not  much 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  net  ring. 

727.  THB  PACKARD  WATBR  NBT. 

The  net  ring  in  this  apparatus  is  moderately  strong  and  is  bent 
squarely  across  at  the  front  edge  to  facilitate  the  scraping  of  logs  or 
submerged  stone».  The  net  proper  is  either  of  coarse  grass  cloth  or 
wire  netting. 

728.  THB  JOCKB7-CAP  DIP  NBT. 

This  is  a  small  water  sieve  or  scoop  and  is  made  of  wire  netting  and 
tin.  It  is  used  to  collect  any  particulai*  specimens  of  aqoatie  insects  or 
to  scrape  submerged  stones  or  timber. 
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Colleetingr  hy  Beatimgr* 

Apparatos  for  this  work  cousists  of  an  umbrella,  beating  cloth  or 
other  device,  which  is  held  beneath  a  limb  or  shrub  and  the  latter  jarred 
"by  means  of  a  stick  or  by  shaking,  thus  causing  the  insects  to  fall  from 
it  upon  the  collecting  surface  beneath,  where  they  are  captured. 

729.  THE  ITBfBRXniIaA. 

A  common  umbrella  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  one  specially 
eonstrueted  with  a  joint  near  the  middle  of  the  handle  to  facilitate  its 
being  held  beneath  branches  and  to  allow  of  its  being  packed  into 
small  compass. 

780.  THE  BBATINO-CLOTH. 

This  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  umbrella,  and  consists  of  a  stout 
cloth,  a  yard  square,  with  a  loop  of  strong  twine  sewed  in  at  each  cor- 
ner. Two  straight  sticks  to  hold  it  expanded  are  placed  crosswise  and 
Hastened  to  the  loops,  by  which  means  the  cloth  is  kept  outspread. 
When  not  in  use  it  can  be  folded  up  into  sm^l  compass. 

731.  THE  MARX  T7MBBBLI.A  NET. 

This  net  is  made  from  an  old  umbrella,  and  two  steel  rods  rttached 
to  an  umbrella  handle  at  the  top  and  to  a  sliding  ferule  at  the  bottom, 
constitute  the  ring.  The  net  is  a  shallow  bag  of  cloth.  When  in  use 
the  ferule  is  slipped  up  the  umbrella  handle  until  it  catches  behind  a 
lip,  forming  a  circle,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is  allowed  to  slide  back 
and  resume  the  shape  and  size,  with  the  net  wound  about  it,  of  an 
ordinary  unbrdla.    It  is  used  in  beating,  and  also  serves  fcnr  sweeping. 

732.  THE  SIEVE. 

This  is  a  most  useful  apparatus,  and  is  employed  for  collecting  in- 
sects which  are  harbored  by  grass,  leaves,  or  rubbish.  The  ordinary 
sieve  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  one  specially  constructed  as  in  the 
example  exhibited.    It  is  used  over  a  cloth  or  paper. 

7S3.  THE  BAG  SIEVE. 

Two'brass  or  steel  rings,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  wire  gauze, 
are  attached  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  strong  cloth  bag  12  or  15  inches 
long.  Leaves  or  rubbish  are  placed  in  the  bag,  which  is  then  shaken 
over  a  collecting  cloth,  as  with  the  ordinary  sieve. 

734.  THE  HAVERSACK. 

The  ordinary  willow  bag  or  basket  used  by  anglers  will  serve  the  ento- 
mologist to  transport  the  various  collecting  bottles  and  apparatus 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  on  excursions.    Such  a  one  is  exhibited. 
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Tireezers  and  Forceps. 

A  variety  of  implements  for  collecting,  pinning,  mounting,  and  hand- 
ling insects  is  essential  to  satisfactory  work.  These  include  tweezers 
for  collecting  small  and  delicate  sx)ecimens  and  transferring  them  to 
bottles  and  vials;  and  various  pinning  and  transferring  foreeps  and 
brushes. 

735.  PINNING  FORCEPS  FOR  LETIDOPTERA. 

These  are  peculiar,  in  being  stronger  and  in  having  more  or  less  de- 
cidedly kneed  handles,  to  adapt  them  for  the  heavier  work  of  transfer- 
ring and  setting  the  larger  Lepidoptera.  The  knee  in  the  handle  allows 
the  forceps  to  be  thrust  beneath  the  Insect,  and  allows  the  pin  to  be 
more  securely  thrust  into  the  cork. 

736.  COMMON  PINNING  FORCEPS. 

The  form  exhibited  is  the  one  usually  employed  by  entomologists, 
and  serves  for  all  ordinary  operations  of  pinning.  Other  styles,  prac- 
tically of  the  same  character,  are  also  shown. 

737.  COLLECTING  xw.u±iZBRS. 

For  this  purpose  any  light,  pliable,  fine-pointed  forceps  are  suitable, 
the  points  being  either  straight  or  curved  at  the  tip^  according  to  indi- 
vidual preference.  They  are  used  not  only  for  picking  up  specimens 
from  the  collecting  cloth  or  umbrella,  but  are  indispensable  for  extract- 
ing insects  from  cracks  or  holes  in  timber,  their  burrows,  etc  Of  the 
two  or  three  styles  exhibited,  the  larger  can  be  used  for  collecting 
scorpions  or  ferocious  insects  which  one  does  not  care  to  take  with  the 
hand. 

738.  THE  COLLECTING  BRUSH. 

A  common  camel's-hair  brush  is  shown,  which,  being  first  slightly 
moistened,  is  used  for  collecting  very  delicate  specimens  or  in  trans- 
ferring them,  to  avoid  the  injury  which  would  certainly  result  from 
handling  them  with  tweezers  or  the  fingers. 

739.  THE  COLLECTING  PILL  BOX. 

This  is  a  device  for  collecting  Micro-Lepidoptera  used  by  Lord 
Walsingham.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  pill  box,  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  removed  and  a  piece  of  glass  substituted.  This  pill  box  ad- 
mits of  the  immediate  examination  of  specimens,  so  that  worthless  or 
common  species  can  be  discarded. 

Boxes  for  Wirnt  Preservation  of  LiTing:  Specimens. 

In  collecting  insects  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  specimens 
obtained  alive  for  purposes  of  friture  study  or  for  breeding^  and  a 
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variety  of  boxes  will  be  required  to  accommodate  the  insects  or  their 
early  stages  of  different  orders.  These  boxes  should  be  nearly  air- 
tight to  prevent  drying,  and  this  will  not  endanger  the  life  of  the  cap- 
tures, because  insects  require  very  little  air. 

740-743.  SEIDLITZ-POWDER  BOXES. 

These  can  be  obtained  of  druggists,  or  made,  by  any  tinsmith,  of 
various  sizes,  the  corners  being  carefully  rounded  to  permit  of  the 
proper  bending  of  the  sides.  They  can  be  left  in  the  flat  until  ready 
for  use,  and  then  bent  into  shape.  Two  or  three  convenient  sizes  are 
illustrated.  The  circular  tin  box  used  by  watchmakers  is  also  excel- 
lent. 

744.  COLLECTING  AND  PRE8BRVINO  BXTBBTANCEB. 

Under  this  head  the  chief  agents  for  collecting  and  preserving  and 
mounting  insects  are  exhibited — alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  cyanide 
of  potassium,  benzine,  gasoline,  naphtha,  creosote,  benzole,  Wickers- 
heimer's  preserving  fluid,  Spalding's  glue,  shellac  (solid),  sheUac  (fluid), 
naphthaline  cones,  naphthaline  crystals,  gum  camphor,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  mercury,  carbolic  acid. 

CollectiniT  Bottles. 

These  consist  of  any  wide-mouthed  bottle,  or  specimen  tubes  may 
be  used,  and  they  may  be  of  a  variety  of  sizes,  to  accommodate  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  insects.  A  number  of  styles  are  exhibited.  Nearly 
all  the  collecting  bottles  now  used  are  charged  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, which  is  put  in  in  the  solid  form  and  held  in  place  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vial  by  pouring  in  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  which  subsequently 
hardens,  or  by  fastening  it  down  with  a  paper  wad. 

745.  THE  C7ANIDE  BOTTLE  V71TH  PAPER  BTRIPB. 

This  is  an  ordinary  cyanide  bottle  with  plaster  of  Paris  covering  the 
cyanide,  but  to  prevent  the  insects  from  grating  on  each  other  and  also 
to  absorb  the  moisture  the  vial  above  the  cyanide  is  partially  filled  with 
strips  of  bibulous  paper. 

746.  THE  CTANIDE  BOTTLE  WITH  PAPER  LINING. 

The  absorption  of  moisture,  which  is  so  injurious  to  delicate  small 
specimens,  is  also  accomplished  by  putting  a  strip  of  blotting  paper 
around  the  inner  side  of  the  bottle  and  covering  the  plaster  of  Paris  with 
circular  pieces  of  blotting  paper  just  fitting  the  interior  of  the  bottle. 

747.  VEST  POCKET  C7ANIDE  BOTTLE 

This  is  made  of  a  small  test  tube,  the  cyanide  being  broken  up  some- 
what finely,  and  held  in  place  by  crowding  in  some  soft  and  bibulous 
paper. 
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748.  GOOSB-QinLL  COLLBCTINO  BOTTLE. 

This  is  made  of  a  small  cyanide  bottle  or  test  tube,  and  diflfers  fix)m 
the  foregoing  in  that  a  goose  quill  is  introduced  through  the  cork^  so 
that  small  specimens  can  be  put  into  the  bottle  without  first  taking  out 
the  cork.  This  form  of  bottle  will  last  for  several  days,  but  will  need 
recharging  oftener  than  other  styles. 

749.  LARQE  CTANIDE  BOTTLB. 

Similar  to  No.  745  or  746,  but  larger,  and  employed  to  kill  the  larger 
moths,  etc. 

750.  CHLOROFORM  AND  ETHER  BOTTLES. 

These  are  of  especial  value  in  the  case  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  del- 
icate Hymenoptera  and  Diptera.  An  ordinary  stout  bottle,  with  a 
camel's  hair  bnish  securely  inserted  in  the  cork,  answers  the  purpose, 
or  in  place  of  the  brush  a  dropping-needle  may  be  inserted  in  the  cork. 
Both  styles  are  shown. 

Apparatus  for  Rearing:  Insects. 

A  diversity  of  apparatus  for  the  rearing  of  insects,  indoors  more 
particularly,  is  used  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology.  A 
considerable  series  of  breediug-cages,  jars,  etc.,  is  exhibited,  showing 
l)ractically  all  the  important  vivaria  ueedfiil  for  the  securing  of  insects 
and  their  protection  during  the  study  of  their  transformations  and 
habits. 

751.  LAROB  OLA8S  BRBBDINO  JAR  'WITH  BARTH. 

Illustrating  method  of  breeding  grass-feeding  larvie  in  jar  with 
earth,  in  which  the  larvae  may  enter  for  pupation  or  hibernation. 

752.  FLOWBR-POT  BRBBDINO-CAOB. 

This  is  a  simple  device  for  the  rearing  of  insects  on  growing  plants, 
either  indoors  or  out.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  flower  pot,  containing 
the  plant  which  is  to  furnish  food  for  the  insect  or  which  is  already 
effected,  and  a  glass  cylinder  which  fits  closely  into  the  top  of  the 
pot,  the  free  end  being  covered  with  muslin.  Subject:  Oak  gall,  from 
New  Mexico. 

753.  LAROB  GLASS  BRBBDING  JAR. 

Containing  maple  leaves,  and  illustrating  the  method  of  breeding 
Lepidopterous  larva?  which  enter  the  soil  to  pupate.  Subject:  The 
Maple  Worm,  Dryocampa  rubicunda. 

755.  THB  BRBBDING  CAGB  OR  VIVARIUM. 

This,  as  at  present  improved,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts — the 
base,  the  box  proper,  and  the  top  or  cover.    The  base  is  specially  con- 
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stmcted  to  facilitate  keeinng  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  moist 
T^tbont  pouring  water  in  from  above^  which  would  cause  packing.  It 
is  of  zinc,  and  so  arranged  that  a  pan  surrounds  the  perforated  com- 
partment for  the  earth,  thus  allowing  the  water  poured  into  the  pan 
to  x>enetrate  the  perforations  and  moisten  the  earth  in  the  bi-eeding- 
cage  gradually  and  without  the  disadvantages  aUuded  to.  The  box 
proper  or  central  portion  has  a  swinging  door,  the  other  three  sides 
being  of  glass,  or  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  covered  with  gauze  to 
give  ventilation.  The  top  is  covered  with  wire  gauze.  This  cage 
admits  abundant  light  and  air,  and  is  easily  opened  for  the  removal 
of  specimens,  the  insertion  of  fresh  food,  etc. 

750.  THE  MUaiilN-COVERBD  BREBDINO  CAOB. 

This  apparatus  is  useful  in  the  breeding  and  study  of  the  habita  of 
insects  affecting  small  grains  and  forage  plants,  and  is  applicable  to 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  experimentation.  It  consists  of  a  strong  box 
for  the  reception  of  the  earth  in  which  the  plants  to  be  studied  are 
propagated,  and  of  a  light  frame  covered  with  gauze,  which  at  the 
proper  time  may  be  fitted  closely  over  the  growing  plants  to  retain 
the  insects  that  have  been  introduced  or  to  protect  the  plants  from 
undesirable  species.  The  one  exhibited  is  of  small  size,  and  larger 
boxes  will  ordinarily  be  more  convenient,  while  for  field  work  the  box 
with  the  growing  plant  may  be  embedded  in  the  soil,  or  the  screen 
alone  may  be  used  to  cover  a  portion  of  naturally  growing  vegetation. 

757.  THB  ROOT  CAOB. 

This  appiyratns  was  devised  for  the  study  of  insects  affecting  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  consists  of  a  zinc  frame  with  two  plates  of  glass  in 
a  vertical  x)08ition,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  zinc  sliding  cover  which 
fits  into  grooves,  and  may  be  removed  to  admit  of  examination  of  the 
progress  of  the  root-infesting  insects.  The  cage  exhibited  is  of  small 
size,  but  in  the  w<nrk  of  the  Entomologist  cages  of  various  sizes  are 
used,  some  being  very  large  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  small  shrubs. 

756.  PmiT-HOITSB  BRBEDINO  CAOB. 

This  is  exhibited  to  illustrate  a  simple  method  of  constructing  a  cage 
for  the  breeding  of  Insects  which  feed  on  low  plants,  or  for  use  in  the 
field  on  collecting  excursions.  It  is  constructed  by  cutting  two  flexi- 
ble twigs  and  bending  them  into  the  shape  of  two  arches,  putting  one 
over  the  other  at  right  angles  and  pushing  the  ends  weU  into  the 
ground.  Over  the  x>ent-house  thus  formed  a  piece  of  gauze  is  stretched 
and  the  cage  is  complete. 

759.  THB  AHHTATi  BRBBDINO  CAOB,  OR  BAO. 

A  simple  device  for  the  outdoor  rearing  of  species  which  oviposit  on 
trees  and  large  shrubs  is  shown  in  this  exhibit.    It  is  valuable  for 
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the  caging  of  female  Lepidoptera  out  of  doors,  in  ord^  that  tiiey 
may  oviposit  on  a  food-plant,  or  that  the  males  may  be  attracted  and 
caught,  either  for  introduction  with  the  females  or  for  the  coUection. 
The  device  consists  in  inclosing  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  netting,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  all  creases  or  folds  into  which  the  insect  might 
crawl  and  be  killed  by  spiders  from  the  outside  of  the  bag. 

760-773.  BRBEDINO  JARa 

Much  of  the  work  of  breeding  insects  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  ordinary  candy  jars  or  battery  jars,  or  even 
tumblers  and  test  tubes  of  small  size  for  very  minute  wood-boiing  or 
gall-making  insects.  These  may  be  covered  with  gauze,  or,  in  the 
case  of  nearly  dry  specimens,  such  as  wood-boring  insects,  or  galls,  may 
be  inclosed  with  glass  or  cork  stoppers,  to  prevent  further  evaporation 
Tubes  are  also  available  for  breeding  delicate  specimens,  such  as  root 
lice,  or  for  inclosing  the  stems  of  plants  containing  internal  feeders, 
or  for  the  reception  of  delicate  pupae.  A  large  series  of  jars  represent- 
ing the  various  styles  used  is  exhibited. 

774.  INSECT  PINS. 

In  mounting  insects  for  the  cabinet  expressly  made  entomological 
pins  are  used.  There  are  three  principal  kinds,  the  Klaeger,  the  Carls- 
bad, and  the  Vienna  pins.  The  Klaeger  and  Vienna  pins  are  also 
made  japanned,  for  use  with  insects  which  are  liable  to  verdigris. 
For  very  minute  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera,  etc.,  v^ry  delicate  pins  are 
used,  such  as  the  Vienna  ^^  Minutien  nadeln." 

775,  776.  THE  INSECT  PUNCH  FOR  CUTTINO  TRIAHOIiBS. 

The  mounting  of  insects  on  points,  illustrated  in  this  exhibit,  neces- 
sitates the  cutting  of  cardboard  points  of  various  shapes  to  accommo- 
date insects  of  different  sizes,  and  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  may 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  special  punch  similar  to  those  used  by  con- 
ductors. One  of  these  is  exhibited,  also  samples  of  three  sizes  of  the 
cut  points. 

777.  PINNING  AND  MOUNTINO  INSECTS. 

An  exhibit  is  made  illustrating  the  different  methods  of  pinning  in- 
sects in  the  different  orders,  and  of  mounting  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  insects  for  the  general  collection  or  for  storage  as  duplicates. 

Spreading^  apparatus. 

For  the  proper  disposition  of  butterflies,  moths,  etc,  for  the  cabinet 
spreading  boards  are  necessaiy. 

778.  SPRBADINO  BOARD  FOR  LEPIDOPTERA. 

The  exhibit  represents  the  form  of  spreading  board  commonly  used 
It  is  made  of  soft  white  pine,  with  a  strip  of  cork  beneath,  in  which  to 
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pin  the  specimens.  A  sliglit  slant  from  the  middle  upward  must  be 
provided  for  in  stretching  boards  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  wings,  however  well  dried,  to  drop  after  the  insect  is  placed  in 
the  cabinet. 

779.  SPREADINO  CASE. 

This  is  designed  for  use  where  a  good  deal  of  work  is  to  be  done. 
Five  or  six  spreading  boards  are  made  together,  forming  a  shelf,  and 
a  number  of  these  shelves  are  arranged  as  slide  drawers  in  a  suitable 
case,  which  is  compact  and  prevents  the  specimens  from  being  injured 
by  other  insects  while  they  are  being  dried. 

780.  DRTINa  OVEN. 

For  the  inflation  of  the  larvje  of  Lepidoptera  a  tin  drying  oven, 
placed  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  is  used.  The  sides  are  of  glass  or  mica, 
so  that  the  larva  is  constantly  in  view,  and  the  oven  is  furnished  with 
suitable  sliding  or  hinged  doors  and  with  a  brass  screen  on  the  lower 
side  to  regulate  and  distribute  the  heat. 

781.  BaCROSCOPIC  SLIDE  CASE. 

This  is  made  of  strong  pasteboard  and  is  arranged  to  hold  twenty- 
six  slides,  the  cover  bearing  numbers  from  1  to  26,  opposite  which  may 
be  written  the  name  of  each  insect  mounted  and  labeled  on  the  re- 
spective slides. 

782.  BALSAM  SLIDE  MOX7NTS. 

An  exhibit  is  made  of  a  number  of  slides  showing  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  work  of  the  entomologist  in  mounting  and  labeling 
specimens. 

The  preserTation  of  alcoholic  Hpeeiniendi. 

Very  much  of  the  biologic  material  in  entomology  will  be  kept  in 
alcohol  or  other  preservative  fluids.  There  are  a  number  of  methods 
of  storing  the  vials,  two  of  the  most  satisfactory  being  illustrated. 

783.  THE  RILET  VIAL-HOLDER. 

This  consists  of  a  small  block  of  wood,  in  the  upper  side  of  which 
nre  fastened  two  curved  clamps  of  music  wire,  each  forming  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  and  on  the  back  are  set  four  pointed  nails  which 
project  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  serve  to  hold  the  block  to  the 
<M)rk  lining  of  the  case  or  drawer.  The  advantages  of  these  holders 
are  the  ease  with  which  the  block  can  be  removed  for  study  or  for  re- 
arrangement, and  the  facility  of  removing  the  vial  itself  from  the 
holder. 
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784.  785.  THE  MARX  TRAT  FOR  ALCOHOLIC  SPECIMB9S. 

In  this  methed  tlie  vials  are  stored  iu  a  wooden  tray,  the  top  piece 
of  which  has  a  cork  center  in  which  holes  corresi>onding  to  the  size  of 
the  vials  are  made  with  a  punch.  The  trays  are  labeled  on  the  outer 
end,  and  numbers  of  them  may  be  stored  together  on  shallow  shelve, 
and  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  cabinet.  Special  vials  are  used,  which 
flare  slightly  at  the  top  to  prevent  their  sliding  through  the  holes  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tray. 

Ini^ect  boxes. 

For  the  storage  of  insects  both  temporarily  and  in  permanent  collec- 
tions a  great  variety  of  boxes  are  used,  and  also  extensive  cabinets  or 
drawers.  Two  styles  used  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
are  exhibited. 

786.  THE  FOLDING  INSECT  BOX. 

This  box  is  of  white  pine,  shellacked  and  varnished,  the  bottom  and 
top  of  double  crossgrain  to  prevent  warping,  and  lined  inside  with  a 
thin  white-wood  strip  projecting  above  the  rim  of  the  outside  of  the 
box,  so  that  the  lid  in  closing  over  this  strip  forms  a  very  tight-fitting 
cover  and  x)revents  the  ingress  of  museum  pests.  The  bottom  is  cork- 
lined  and  covered  with  a  fine  white-glazed  paper.  The  advantages  of 
this  box  are,  that  its  position  on  the  shelves  c^n  be  readily  changed, 
and  that  it  is  convenient  for  handling. 

787.  THE  CABINET  INSECT-DRAWER. 

TKhis  drawer  is  designed  for  the  cabinets  used  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  IN'ational  Museum  for  orders  of  insects 
which  have  been  pretty  well  worked  over  and  put  into  i>ermanent  shape. 
The  construction  of  this  drawer  is  somewhat  complicated,  as  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect  collections  absolutely  from  museum  pests.  A  prom- 
inent feature  is  that  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
the  box,  between  which  the  tongue  of  the  cover  fits,  is  charged  with 
some  insecticide,  such  as  napthaline,  which  insures  the  death  of  any 
insect  which  may  succeed  in  gaining  a  partial  entrance  to  the  drawer. 
This  drawer  is  employed  in  the  insect  displays  of  this  exhibit. 
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ARSE]¥ITES. 

These  poisons  are  of  the  greatest  service  against  mandibulate  insects, 
and  on  account  of  their  caustic  properties  are  of  some  use  against  soft- 
bodied  haustellate  insects.  Unless  used  cautiously  on  most  plants  they 
are  liable  to  seriously  burn  the  foliage.  They  may  be  used  dry,  either 
pure  or  diluted  with  100  to  200  parts  of  flour  or  other  diluent,  but  are 
best  mixed  in  water,  one  pound  to  200  to  250  gallons  and  applied  by 
spraying.  To  prevent  injury  to  foliage  add  lime  water,  milky  but  not 
thick  enough  to  clog  the  nozzle,  at  the  rate  of  2  gallons  to  100  gallons 
of  spray.  White  arsenic  should  never  be  used  without  this  precaution. 
Fruit  trees  should  not  be  sprayed  with  arseniti^s  until  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  poisoning  bees. 

788.  WHITB  ARSENIC. 

Commercial  white  arsenic pounds . .  1 

Lime do 2 

Boil  together  in  2  to  5  gallons  water  for  half  hour.  Dilute  with  150 
to  250  gallons  of  water. 

789.  ARSENIC  MASH. 

Arsenic parts..  1 

Sugar do...  1 

Bran do...  6 

Thoroughly  mix  bran  and  arsenic.  Dissolve  sugar  in  water,  add  it 
to  the  bran  and  arsenic,  and  mix  thoroughly,  adding  water  until  the 
whole  mass  is  saturated.    Placed  about  plants  to  protect  from  locusts, 

790.  ARSBNIATE  OF  SODA 
Not  commonly  used. 

791.  LONDON  PX7RPLB. 

Same  as  Paris  green. 

792.  PARIS    OREBN. 

Used  dry,  diluted  or  undiluted.  As  a  spray,  use  1  pound  to  200  or 
250  gallons  of  water,  with  addition  of  limewater  as  above. 
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793.  PARIS  GREEN— Adulterated. 

Is  often  sold  by  the  trade.  Can  be  detected  by  use  of  strong  am- 
monia, which  completely  dissolves  pure  Paris  green,  leaving  no  $edi^ 
ment. 

794.  PARIS  PURPLE. 

Used  like  Paris  green. 


OTHER  I]¥SE€TICIDES. 

795.  ACETIC  ACID. 

In  dilation  to  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  acid.  It  is  applied  as  a 
spray. 

796.  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

A  solution  of  1  part  in  100  of  water  is  used  against  parasites  on  do- 
mestic animals  and  in  their  houses.  Mixed  with  soft  soap  and  lime  it 
is  applied,  in  spring,  to  tree  trunks  to  repel  borers.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  solution  or  in  emulsions,  either  on  the  foliage  or  among  roots 
of  plants,  but  kerosene  is  preferable. 

797.  SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Is  applied  in  powder  or  solution  to  soft-bodied  insects. 

798.  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

A  weak  solution  is  sprayed  on  soft-bodied  insects. 

799.  COTTONSEED  OIL. 

Bubbed  on  domestic  animals  against  parasites. 

800.  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

Applied  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  on  live-stock  suffering  from  para- 
sites. Is  also  emulsified  with  soapsuds  and  used  as  a  spray  against 
soft-bodied  insects. 

801.  FISH  OIL. 

Is  used  pure  or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid  on  domestic 
animals  to  repel  insect  i>est8.     (See  also  fish-oil  soap.) 

802.  PETROLEUM— Crude. 

803.  PETROLEUM— Refined. 

If  broken  into  a  very  fine  mist,  may  be  sprayed  sparingly  on  dor 
mant  trees  and  shrubs  and  on  very  hardy  foliage.  The  various  eiuul^ 
sions  are  much  preferable  for  most  purposes. 
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804.  KEROSENE — Wliale-Oil  Soap  Emulsion. 

In  1  gallon  boiling  hot  water  half  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  is  dis- 
solved. To  this  is  added  2  gallons  of  kerosene  and  the  whole  is  churned 
vigorously  with  force-pump  and  spray  nozzle  until  a  creamy  emulsion 
results  which  will  adhere  without  oiliness  to  glass.  In  regions  in 
which  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  or  magnesium,  rain 
w^ater  or  water  previously  broken  with  lye  should  be  used. 

805.  KEROSENE  MILK  EMULSION. 

To  one  part  sour  milk  add  two  parts  kerosene  and  churn  by  a  force 
pamp  or  other  agitator.  A  butter-like  emulsion  results  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  and  is  diluted  ad  libitum  with  water.  For  fuller  par- 
ticulars see  late  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Entomologist. 

806.  KEROSENE — Bar-Soap  Emulsion. 

Same  as  above,  except  common  bar  soap  is  used  in  place  of  whale-oil 
soap. 

807.  GASOLINE. 
Used  on  domestic  animals  against  insect  i>ests. 

808.  BENZINE. 

This  is  used  in  cabinets  or  applied  to  household  goods  to  destroy 
vermin.    Enough  is  applied  to  make  its  odor  as  strong  a^  possible. 

809.  TRAIN  OIL. 

Is  used  the  same  as  fish  oil. 

810.  CREOSOTE. 
Used  like  carbolic  acid. 

811.  SOAP— Soft 

This  is  rubbed  on  the, trunks  of  trees  to  protect  from,  or  to  kill,  in- 
sects.   As  a  strong  suds  may  also  be  used  as  a  spray. 

812.  SOAP— Common  Bar. 
Used  the  same  as  soft  soap,  and  as  suds. 

813.  SOAP— "WHALE  OIL. 

Used  the  same  as  soft  soap,  but  better. 

814.    FISH-OIL  SOAP. 

Is  used  in  solution  against  plant  lice. 

Hirsch's  crystal  potash  lye pounds..     1 

Fish  oil pints..     3 

Soft  water gallons..     3 

Dissolve  the  lye  in  the  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  add  the  oil,  continue 
the  boiling  two  hours.  For  use  dissolve  1  pound  of  the  soap  in  5  to  10 
gallons  of  water  and  apply  as  a  spray. 
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815.     CARBOLIC  SOAP. 

Any  of  the  above  soaps  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid.  Used  on 
domestic  animals  against  parasites. 

816.    RESIN  SOAP. 

Is  used  against  scale  insects  and  plant  lice,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Caustic  soda ponncU..    1 

Resin do 2 

Tallow do....    1 

Dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  1^  gallons  water.  In  this  dissolve  the 
resin  and  tallow  with  moderate  heat,  adding  water  to  make  22  pints  of 
brown  thick  soap.  For  use  dilute  with  44  gallons  water  and  apply  as 
a  spray. 

817.    RESIN  COMPOUND  FOR  SUBTERRANEAN  INSECTS. 

This  remedy  is  valuable  against  Grape  phylloxera,  Apple  Boot-loose, 
and  other  underground  insects,  having  given  excellent  results  with  the 
jlrst  two  species  named.  It  is  made  by  combining  5  pounds  of  caustie 
soda  with  40  pounds  of  resin  and  diluting  with  water  to  50  galloiis. 
Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  by  boiling  and  add  tlie 
resin.  After  the  whole  is  dissolved,  boiling  water  is  added  slowly  to 
make  50  gallons  of  the  compound.  For  use,  dilute  to  500  gallons  and 
apply,  in  the  case  of  the  Phylloxera,  5  gallons  to  each  vine,  jwuring  it 
into  a  basin  excavated  about  the  stock  of  the  plant. 

818.    RESIN  WASHES  THE  FORMULA  FOR  RED  SCALE. 

This  insecticide  has  been  employed  with  great  efficiency  in  California 
against  the  very  injurious  Red  Scale.    It  is  made  as>follow8: 

Resin poimda..   18 

Caustic  soda do 5 

Fish  oil pints. .     Sj 

Water,  to  make gallons. .  100 

The  three  first  named  ingredients  are  placed  in  cold  water  and  brought 
to  a  boil,  the  temperature  being  maintained  for  about  an  hour  and  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  The  product  will  assimilate  readUy 
with  water  and  should  be  diluted  with  the  proper  quantity  of  cold  water. 
It  should  be  strained  through  fine  wire  sieve  or  muslin  before  being 
sprayed. 

819.    RESIN  WASHES:  FORMULA  FOR  SAN  SOSt  SCALE. 

This  is  a  stronger  wash  and  is  only  applied  during  the  dormant  period. 
It  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first-named  wash,  but  the  boiliiig 
is  continued  twice  as  long.  The  ingredients  are  used  in  the  following 
proportions: 

Resin pounds..    30 

Caustic  soda do 9 

Fish  oil pints..     4J 

Water  to  make gallons..  100 
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820.    ALCOHOL. 

A  30  per  cent  solution  is  sprayed  on  soft-bodied  insects.  Of  but  b't- 
tl«  use. 

821.     ALUM. 

Used  either  as  a  powder  or  in  solution. 

822.    ASHES. 
Wood  ashes  sifted  on  or  jdai'ed  around  the  bases  of  jilants. 

823.     COAL  ASHES. 

Dusted  on  plants  or  placed  about  their  base  as  a  repellant. 

824.  BICROMATE   OF  POTASH. 
Is  dusted  on  leaf-eating  insects. 

825.  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON. 

For  use  in  the  ground,  a  (juantity  is  poured  or  injected  among  roots 
that  are  being  injured.  It  is  similarly  used  to  destroy  nests  of  ants. 
Against  insects  injuring  stored  grain  about  1 J  pounds  are  used  for  each 
ton  of  grain  in  a  closed  bin.  It  must  be  used  cautiously,  as  the  fumes 
mixed  with  air  are  very  explosive. 

826.     BORAX. 

The  powder  or  a  strong  solution  is  applied  in  crevices  or  on  surfju-es 
frtHiuented  by  rosiches,  etc.,  to  drive  them  away. 

827.     BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

This  important  fungicide  has  some  value  as  jin  insecticide.  It  is  also 
better  than  water  as  a  medium  in  which  to  apply  Paris  green,  the  hme 
preventing  all  injury  to  foliage. 

Copper  sulphate poundn . .      6 

Lime <lo 4 

Water gaUons. .     45 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  8  or  10  gallons  of  water,  slack  the 
lime,  add  water  enough  to  make  a  creamy  whitewash;  pour  this  slowly 
through  a  coarse  sack  into  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  Add  water 
to  make  45  gallons.    Add  4  ounces  Paris  green  to  each  50  gallons. 

828.     BRAN. 

Often  recomnn»nded  for  (^abbage  Worm.     Probably  of  little  value. 

829.     CAMPHOR. 

As  a  preventive  this  is  confined  in  drawers  and  i)ackages  to  pro- 
tect dry  goods  and  si)ecimens. 
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830.     CARBOLIZED  LIBfE. 

Finely-pulverized  fresh  lime,  50  XK)und8.  ("rude  carbolic  acid,  1 J 
pints.    Thoroughly  mixed  and  dusted  on  plants  as  a  repellant. 

831.  CARBOUZED  PIiASTER. 

Same  as  above,  except  that  common  land  plaster  (gypsum)  is  used  in 
place  of  the  lime. 

832.  CHARCOAL. 

Powdered  charcoal  is  applied  about  the  base  of  plants  or  dusted  on 
the  foliage. 

833.  CHLOROFORM. 

Used  in  closed  cases  against  household  pests  and  insects  infesting 
stored  grains;  also  on  domestic  animals  against  certain  pests. 

834.  COAL  TAR. 

Painted  on  tree  trunks,  etc.,  to  cat<5h  or  prevent  insects  from  mount- 
ing. By  a<lding  a  few  quarts  to  a  barrel  of  water  a  solution  is  made  to 
sprinkle  plants  as  a  preventive.  The  smoke  from  burning  coal  tar  is 
used  as  a  repellent.  Emulsified  with  soapsuds  it  is  applied  as  a  spray, 
using  one- third  coal  tar  to  two-thirds  soapsuds,  and  diluting  with  5  to  10 
parts  of  water. 

835.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.— Meroorio  ohloride. 

Chiefly  used  in  solution  against  household  pests. 

836.  C7ANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Chiefly  used  in  fumigating  fruit  trees  infested  with  scale  insects. 
For  directions  see  i)ublications  of  Division  of  Entomology. 

837.  DUST. 
Fine  dust  is  effective  against  various  slugs — larvae  of  saw-flies. 

838.  GAS  LIME. 

Is  applied  to  the  soil  to  prevent  injury  to  plants  by  root-fee<ling  in- 
sects. 

839.  GAS  TAR. 

A  strong  solution  is  sprayed  on  plants  or  applied  about  the  roots. 
Of  but  little  value. 

840.  HELLEBORE. 

The  powder  is  sifted  on  alone  or  mixed  1  part  to  20  of  flour.  With 
1  gallon  of  water  one-fourth  pound  is  mixed,  as  a  liquid  to  be  sprayed. 
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841.  UBflE. 

The  dry  lime  is  sifted  on,  or,  as  whitewasli,  is  applied  with  brush. 

842.  L7E. 

In  1  gallon  water  1  pound  of  concentrated  lye  is  dissolved  as  a  solu- 
tion to  spray  on  trees. 

843.  MERCURY. 

Finely-divided  mercury  mixed  with  sand  is  placed  about  roots  of 
grape-vines  to  protect  from  Phylloxera. 

844.  NAPHTHAIilNE. 

Used  in  the  ground  around  roots  that  are  attacked  by  insects  and  in 
cabinets  to  repel  museum  pests. 

845.  NAPHTHA. 

Used  like  kerosene,  but  not  so  goo<l. 

846.  PTRBTHRUM  FLOT^TERS— Dalmatian. 

From  these  the  Buhach  of  Mr.  (x.  N.  Milco,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  the 
Dalmatian  insect  powders  are  made.     Species,  P.  cinerariwfolium. 

847.  P7RETHRUM  POWl>ER  OF  THE  FLO^TTERS— Dalmatian. 

This  is  the  P.  cinerariwfolium ^  or  California  Buhaeh  powder.  This 
is  blown  or  sifted  on  dry;  also  ap])lied  in  water,  1  gallon  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  i>owder,  well  stirred  and  then  sprayed. 

848.  P7RETHRI7M  PO^Wl>ER  OF  STEMS— Dalmatian. 
Used  like  the  preceding,  but  not  so  good. 

849.  PTRETHRITM  PO'WDER—Adulterated. 

This  is  sold  quite  extensively  by  the  trade,  and  should  be  avoided  as 
being  poor,  often  worthless. 

850.  PTRETHRUM  FLOWERS— Persian. 
From  these  the  Persian  insect  powder  is  derived.    Species,  P.  roseam. 

851.  PTRETHRUM  POWDER  OF  THE  FLOWTOIS— Persian. 
P.  roseuniy  or  Persian  insect  powder.     Used  as  just  stated  above. 

852.  PTRETHRUM  POWDER  OF  THE  STEMS— Persian. 
Used  like  the  i)receding,  but  not  so  good. 

853.  QUASSIA. 
A  strong  decoction  is  useful  against  soft-bodied  insects. 
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854.  SALT— Common. 

A  strong  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  spray;  more  often  applied 
in  crystal  to  the  gi'ound  as  a  preventive  dressing. 

855.  SALTPETBR. 
TTsed  the  same  as  salt. 

856.  SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Occasionally  used  in  solution  as  a  spray.  A  common  ingredient  of 
proprietary  insecticides.    Very  injurious  to  foliage. 

857.  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

See  Bordeaux  mixture. 

858.  SULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Is  dissolved  in  water  Jind  used  as  a  spray. 

859.  SULPHUR  POWDER. 

Sifted  or  blown  onto  plants.    The  smoke  is  also  used  as  a  fuinigant 

860.  SULPHOCARBONATB  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Applied  in  holes  or  trenches  to  destroy  root-feeding  in8e<»ts  like  the 
grape  Phylloxera. 

861.  SULPHUR  AND  LIME  WASH. 

Sulphur poiuids . .  33 

Lime do 42 

Salt «lo....  :S 

Water  to  make gaUoim. .  lOO 

Boil  the  sulphur  and  one-half  the  lime  in  33  gallons  of  water.  Mix 
the  salt  and  remaining  one-half  the  lime  and  slack  the  mixture^  Add 
this  to  the  lime-sulphur  solution  and  dilute  with  water  to  100  gallons. 
Used  as  spray  for  scale  insects,  but  not  so  good  as  the  resin  washes. 

862.  TAR. 

Domestic  animals  are  washed  in  a  strong  solution  to  repel  insei*t 
pests.  Also  sprayed  on  plants.  Tarred  bands,  etc.,  are  used  to  stop 
progress  of  chinch  bug,  army  worm,  etc. 

863.    TOBACCO  DUST. 

Powder  made  from  t-obacco  stems  and  waste  from  cigar  factories  is 
dusted  on  plants  and  around  their  ba,se  as  a  repellant. 

864.    TOBACCO  DECOCTION. 

This  is  made  as  strong  as  possible  as  a  wash  or  spray  to  kill  insect 
pests  on  animals  or  plants. 
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865.    WATER. 


Cold  water  if  applied  with  force  from  a  hose  will  clear  plants  of  ipany 
insect  i)e8t8.    Hot  water  is  also  efl'ective  against  many  insects. 


PATEIVTED   IIVSECTICIDES. 

866.    ARSENITB  OF  AMMONIA. 
Fr.  Joe.  Andres,  Netc  Yorky  N.  T. 

867.    DEATH  TO  WASPS. 
Barclay  cC"  iSony  Londofij  England* 

868.    ALLEN'S  COCKROACH  AND  ANT  POISON. 

869.    EUREKA  INSECTICIDE. 
E.  Beany  JacksonvilUy  Fla. 

870.     PHOSPHATE  SALT. 
E,  8.  Fitchy  Bay  Cityy  Mich. 

871.     EGYPTIAN  BUG  KILLER. 

Egyptian  Insecticide  Company,  St.  LouiSy  Mo, 

872.    TOBACCO  SCOTCH  SNUFF. 
Oarrett  cfe  Son,  Philadelphiay  Pa. 

873.    SULPHUR  SOLUTION. 
McMaster  cC-  Miller y  San  Mateo,  Fla. 

874.     HOOKER'S  COCKROACH  AND  WATER  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 

S.  A.  Hooker,  Willimantic,  Cmm. 

875.     SWIFT  AND  SURE  INSECTICIDE. 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Glasgotc,  Scotland. 

876.     SWIFT  AND  SURE  HOP  WASH. 

Horticultural  and  Agrienltural  Chemical  Company,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

877.     HAMMOND'S  THRIP  JUICE. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill-oyi- Hudson,  i\r.  Y. 

878.     HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT. 

Benjamin  Hammondy  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

879.    ESSENCE  INSECTICIDE. 
M.  Mohr,  Ath.  Belgique. 

880.    HAMMOND'S  SCROFULARLS. 
Benjamin  Hammond,  FishkillonHudsony  3^.  Y. 
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881.    X.O.  DUST. 
Insecticide  Manufacturing  Company^  Baltimore^  MdL 

882.    SWEDISH  INSECT  POWDER. 
J,  H,  Johnson  J  Pittsburg^  Pa. 

883.    INSBCnCIDB  CAPSUIiEa 
Paul  Jamainj  Dijon,  France. 

884.    TEnrMO-CRBSOL. 

Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

885.    CLIBffAX  INSECT  POISON. 
Ni^on  Machine  Company,  Dayf^on,  Ohio. 

886.    THORP'S  MOTH  AND  INSECT  DESTR07BR. 
National  Disinfectant  Manufa^uring  Company,  Netc  York,  N.  T. 

887.    PEROXIDE  OF  SILICATE. 

Peroxide  of  Silicate  Bug  Destroying  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

888.    BUHACH  FLUID  COMPOUND. 
Redington  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  89.    THE  ODORLESS  BUG  KILLSR. 
Jacob  Reese,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

890.    MAGIC  MOSQUITO  BITE  CURE. 
Sallade  dt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

891.     SMITH'S  CARBOLIC  DISINFECTING  POWDER. 
C.  O.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

892.    PIERCE'S  POTATO  BUG  KILLER. 

Toledo  White  Lime  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

893.    VICK'S  INSECT  POWl>ER. 

James  Tick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

894.    WOODBUR7  TREE  CLEANER. 

Woodbury  Oil  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

895.    KILLMRIGHT. 

Stott  Garden  Implement  Company,  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 

896.    ATINONNIN. 
W.  H.  Schieffelin  dt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

897.    ONGERTH'S  INSECT  POWDER  Na  1. 
Woodin  ci*  Little,  San  Franciscby  Cal. 
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89a    ONGERTH^S  IN8BCT  POWDBR  No.  2. 
Woodin  &  LittUy  San  Francisco^  CaL 

899.    ONGBRTH'S  UQUID  TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Woodin  dc  LittUj  San  Francisco^  CaL 

900.    SHEEP  DIP. 
T.  IT.  Law/ordj  BaUimorey  Md. 

901.    TOBACCO  INSECTICIDE  SOAP. 
Rose  Manufacturing  Company j  New  York,  X.  Y. 

902.    INSECT  I.IBCE. 
Ijudwig  Pohlbomy  Berlin^  Germany. 

903.    OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

George  Walker j  Jersey  Cityy  N.  J. 

904.    nCHER'S  T^ASH  FOR  APPLE-BORER 

905.    ONOERTH*S  INSECTICIDE  POWDER  No.  3. 
Woodin  &  Littley  San  FranciscOj  CaL 

906.    EXCELSIOR  TREE  WASH. 
/.  X.  L,  Compound  Company ^  San  Francisco^  CaL 

907.    INSECTICIDE  EARTH 
■  J.  Walter  Wingat^  Jjow  Moor^  Va, 
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SECTION  6-INSECTICIDE  APPARATUS. 


niAlVY    PVIVCTIJRED    1VOZZLE8. 

908.    COMMON  ROSE  IfOZZLB. 
W,  &  B.  DouglaSj  MiddletowUj  Conn, 

909.    RXIVBR8IBLB.FACBD  ROSE-HBAD. 
W.  T.  Voscj  NetPtony  Mass. 

910.    nNB  SPRAT  R08R 
S.  H.  Foxj  St.  LouiSj  Mo. 

911.    LEWIS'S  INSTANTANEOUS  NOZZLE. 


DEFLECTOR  IVOZZLES. 

912.    ADJUSTABLE  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLR 
W.  <£•  B.  Douglas^  Middletown,  Conn. 

9ia    FLANGED  STRAIGHT-FRONT  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLR 

John  Campbelly  Selma^  Ala. 

914.    RETRACTILE  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLE. 
F.  C.  LewiSj  CatshUl^  N.  Y. 

915.    rWO-FLANGED  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLE. 
J.  P.  RuhmaUy  Schulenbergj  Tex. 

916.    TRIPLE-JET  DIRECT  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLE— Screw  cap. 
John  SchieVj  Ellingerj  Tex. 

917.    MAN7-JET  PROXMIAL  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLE— Air-chamber  cap. 
John  SchieVy  EllingeVj  Tea?. 

918.    MAN7-JET  PROXIMAL  DEFLECTOR  NOZZLE— Air  chamber. 
John  SehieTj  Ellingerj  Tex. 
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SLOT  NOZZLES. 

919.    FLAT  TUBE  SLOT  NOZZLE. 
T.  H.  Fowler^  Oakland^  Cal. 

920.    ADJUSTABLE-LIP  SLOT-NOZZLE  WITH  TRIOGER. 
J,  P.  RuhmaHj  Schulenberg^  Tejr. 

221.    ADJUSTABLE-LIP  SLOT-NOZZLE. 

J.  P.  Ruhmanj  Schulenberg,  Tex, 

922.    ADJUSTABLE-SLOT  CAP-NOZZLE. 

John  Schier,  Ellinger^  Tex. 

923.    MILLED  PLUG  SLOT-NOZZLE. 
J.  C.  Melcher,  BlcwJc  Jack  SpringSj  Tex. 

924.     L  TUBE  AND  P  TUBE  SLOT-NOZZLE. 
J.  V.  Melcher^  Black  Jack  SpringSy  Tex. 

925.     ADJUSTABLE  LIP  DIRECT-DISCHARGE  SLOT-NOZZLE. 

F.  A,  Helmicke,  Bound  Top^  Tex. 

926.    SEMI-PLUG  SLOT-NOZZLE. 
F.  T  Pinter  J  Schulenberg^  Tex. 


THE  RILEY  OR  CYCLOIVE  IVOZZLE. 

Trial  models  made  in  its  development. 

027.  Gla88-face(l,  to  show  the  mtiition  ot  the  liquid. 

928.  Deflector  with  screw-cap. 

929.  Flattened  tube,  side  discharge. 

930.  Slot-rim  nozzle. 

931.  Whistle-jet. 

932.  Side-slot. 

933.  Rose-rim,  one  cap. 

934.  Rose-rim,  two  caps. 

935.  Rose-faced,  removable  base. 

936.  Removable-faced  Rose,  lateral  view. 

937.  Removable-faced  Rose,  front  view. 

938.  Side-faced. 

939.  With  direct  discharge. 

940.  Cone-chamber,  side  discharge. 

941.  Side-faced,  large  discharge. 

942.  Side-faced,  large  discharge. 
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043.  Side  discharge. 

944.  Concave  faces,  side  discharge. 

945.  Oblique-faced,  rear  discharge. 

946.  Diagonal-faced. 

947.  Oblique-faced. 

948.  Double  entrance,  side  discharge. 

949.  Screw-cap,  direct  discharge. 

950.  Direct  discharge. 

951.  Gone-chambered. 

952.  Direct- faced,  separable  parts. 

953.  Cone-chambered. 

954.  Cone-chambered,  exterior  and  interior. 

955.  Cone-chambered,  exterior  and  interior. 


CEIVTRIFVOAI.  SPRAY  IVOZZLES. 

Riley  or  Cyclone  System. 

956.  Side-discharge  screw-stem. 

957.  Large  direct-discharge. 

958.  Large  side-faced  with  removable  base. 
969.  Thick-lip  small-chamber,  large  discharge. 

960.  Side-discharge. 

961.  Standard  size,  side-discharge. 

962.  Large  opening,  side-discharge. 

963.  Side  discharge  screw-stem. 

964.  Direct  discharge. 

965.  Medium,  direct  discharge. 

966.  Standard  size,  diagonal-face<l. 

967.  With  handle  or  leg. 


CE]VTRIFV«Ar.  .^PRAY  i¥OZZLES. 

Principal  Foreign  and  Domestio  Modifioationa  of  the  Riley  or  Cyclone  System. 

968.  VBKI40REL  NOZZLE— Large  hose  connections. 

969.  VZSRMORBL  NOZZLB— SmaU  hose  connections. 
970.  IMPROVED  VERMOREL  NOZZLE. 

971.  MARSEILLES  NOZZLE. 

972.  IMPERIAL  NOZZLE. 
Woodin  c&  Little^  San  FrancutcOy  Cal, 
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973.  NEW  ZEALAND  TRIPLET. 
Krutzner  Bro8,y  New  Zealand, 

974.  JAP7  NOZZLE-Modlfied  Vennorel. 

975.  ALBRAND  NOZZLE— Modified  Vermorel. 

976.  T7NIVBR8AL  SPRAT  TIP. 

Crofton  &  Oreetiy  Walnut  Grove,  Cal, 

977.    BTSrSTERT  NOZZLE. 

The  Beming  Company,  Halein,  Ohio. 

978.  ACME  NOZZLE. 

The  Denting  Company,  Salem,  Ohio, 

979.  THE  DEMING  NOZZLE. 

The  Deining  Company,  ISalem,  Ohio. 


DIRECT -DISCHARGE    IVOZZLES  AIVD    miSCEL- 

liAiVEOUS. 

980.  SPRAT  AND  SOLID-JET  BARREL  OR  HOSE  NOZZLE. 

Manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

981.  SPRAT  AND  SOLID-JET  BARREL  OR  HOSE-NOZZLE. 

W.  M.  Clarke,  Newark^  N.  J. 

982.  TEWELL  HOSE-PIPE  NOZZLE. 

Field  Force  Pump  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

983.    THE  "BOSS"  NOZZLE. 
Rumsey  d;  Co.,  Seneca  FalU,  N.  Y. 

984.  THE    "FAIRT''    SPRAT    AND    SOLID-JET    BARREL    OR    HOSE- 
NOZZLE, 
f/.  W.  Gray,  Hartford,  Conn. 

985.  GRADUATINa  HOSE-PIPE  NOZZLE. 

Field  Force  Pump  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

986.  DIRECT  DISCHARGE  NOZZLE. 
TV".  Wainright,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

987.  THE  EX7REKA  NOZZLE. 

W.  Wainright,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

988.  COLLIDING-JET  NOZZLE. 
TV'.  Wainright,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
23483— Ko.  31 8 
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989.  COI.LIDINa^JET  HOZZUB. 
W.  Wainrigkty  San  Franci^cOj  CaL 

990.  COUJa>INa-JET  HOZZLE. 
National  Manufacturing  Company^  Boston^  Mass. 

991.  THE  HIXON  NOZZIiE,  No.  1. 
Xixon  Xozzle  and  Machine  Company^  Dayton^  Ohio, 

992.  RAVENEAU  NOZZI.E~With  |smce.  ^ 
Th.  Filter,  Paris,  France. 

993.  THE  HIXON  NOZZLE.  No.  2. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company^  Dayton,  Ohio. 

994.  THE  NIXON  NOZZIiE,  No.  3. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company^  I>ayton,  Ohio. 

995.  THE  NIXON  NOZZIiE,  No.  5. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


IIVSECTICIDi:  iTIACHIlVES. 

996.  VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

V.  Vermorel,  Villefranche,  France, 
Diaphragm  pomp  "  Eclair.'' 

997.  VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  8PRA7ER. 

V.  Vermorel,  Villefranche,  France. 
With  independent  syringe  pump. 

998.  VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

r,  Vermorel,  Villefranche,  France. 
With  suction  and  force  pump. 

999.  VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

V,  Vermorel,  Villefranche,  France. 

1000.    NOEL  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

Noel,  Paris,  France. 

1001.    BROUQUET  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

Brouquet,  Paris,  France. 

1002.    JAPY  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

Japy  Frdres  et  Cis.,  Beaucourt,  France. 

1003.     ALBRAND  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 
0.  Alhrand,  Marseilles,  France, 
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1004.    FILTER  BOURDIL  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 
Th.  Filter^  Paris,  France. 

1005.    EUREKA  SPRATER. 

Adam  Weber y  Vineland,  If.  J. 

1006.    PERFECTED  GALLOWAY  KNAPSACK  SPRATER. 

The  Denting  Conipanyj  SaXein^  Ohio. 

1007.    IMPROVED  JAP7  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 
Robert  Leitch  &  Sons^  Washingtony  D.  fJ. 

1008.    PERFECTION  KNAPSACK  SPRATER. 
W.  dc  B.  Douglas^  MiddletowUy  Conn. 

1008a.  GOULD  KNAPSACK  PUMP. 

The  Oould  Manuf.  Co.y  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y. 

1009.    BUG  AND  WORM  EXTERMINATOR. 
8.  H.  FoXy  8t.  LouiSy  Mo. 

1010.    LITTLE  CLIMAX  TRIPOD  PUMP. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company y  Dayton^  Ohio. 

lOlL    LITTLE  GIANT  ON  WHEELS. 

Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company  y  Day  tony  Ohio, 

1012.     STIRRER  PUMP. 

U.  8.  Department  of  AgriculturCy  Washingtony  D.  C. 

With  under-8i)rayiiig  attachment. 

1012a.  GOULD'S  CLOCK  PUMP. 

Tits  Oould  Manuf.  Co.y  8eneoa  FallSy  N.  Y. 

1013.     BUCKET- AND-BARREL  PUltfP. 

The  Deming  Company y  8alemy  Ohio. 

1014.    GASTINE  INJECTOR. 
O.  Oastine,  Paris,  France. 

For  the  application  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

1015.    AQUANET. 
W.  ik  B.  DougluSy  Middlctoxcny  Conn. 

1016.    SYRINGE  PUMP. 
W.  ci?  B.  DouglaSy  Middletoicny  Conn. 

1017.     SYRINGE  PUMP. 
Bumsey  rf:  Co.y  SencxM  FallSy  N.  Y. 
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1018.     SYRINGE  PUMP. 
Robert  T.  Deacon  &  Co.j  Philadelphiaj  Pa. 

1019.  GARDEN  STRINGS  No.  1. 
Robert  T.  Dea<ion  iSc  Co.<,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1020.  GARDEN  S7RINGE  No.  5. 
Robert  T.  Deacon  clr  Co.,  Philadelphiaj  Pa^ 

1021.  GARDEN  S7RINGB  No.  6. 
Robert  T.  Deacon  dt  Co.j  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1022.    JOHNSON'S  AQUAPULT. 
National  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

1023.     WOODASON  LIQUID  8PRA7ING  BELLO'WS. 
Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1024.      VERMOREIi    KNAPSACK    POWDER-BLO^WISR— "La    Torpille." 
V.  Vermorel,  Villefranche,  France. 

1025.  MALBEC-GILLOnX  POWDER  BELLOWS. 

Malhec-Gillmix,  Paris,  France. 
Three  styles. 

1026.  THE  "FAVORITE"  POWl>ER  BELLOWS. 

California  Bellows  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

1027.  WOODASON  DOUBLE  CONE  BELLOWS. 
Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1028.  WOODASON  SINGLE  CONE  BELLOWS. 

Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1029.    PARIS    GREEN    CAN    SIFTER,    FOR  USE  ACAINST   POTATO 

BEETLE. 

B.  dk  J.  W.  Belcher,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

1030.  POWDER  DISTRIBUTOR. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

1031.  LEGGETT  POWDER  GUN. 
Leggett  6:  Bro.,  Netc  York. 

With  extension  tubes. 

1032.     RICHARDS'  DR7-POISON  DISTRIBUTOR. 

Richards  d'  Co.,  Lagrange,  Texas. 

For  use  against  rotton  worra. 
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SEaiON  7.-OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  ENTO- 
MOLOGIST. 


The  entomological  publications  included  in  this  exhibit  do  not  rep- 
resent a  full  list  of  the  reports,  bulletins,  circulars,  et<*.,  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Entomology  or  by  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  but 
only  so  many  of  theses  as  are  obtainable  at  the  present  time.  A  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  reports  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible even  to  get  sample  copies  for  exhibition  purposes.  Some  of 
the  later  publications,  which  are  represented  in  the  collection,  are  also 
out  of  print.  The  collection  includes  thp>  annual  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Entomologist  (author's  editions)  for  the  years  1882  to  1891,  inclusive  ; 
report  on  the  insects  injurious  to  the  sugar  cane ;  on  insects  affecting 
the  orange  ;  catalogue  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  ;  reports  on  the 
Horn  Fly  and  on  the  OxBot;  circulars  1  and  2;  Insect  Life,  the  peri- 
odical bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  Volumes  i  to  iv,  inclusive, 
with  sample  copies  of  Volume  Y ;  the  bibliography  of  economic  ento- 
mology, including  the  writings  of  B.  D.  Walsh  and  C.  V.  Riley ;  report 
on  cotton  insects  (Comstock) ;  and  the  following  bulletins  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Entomology,  Nos.  1  to  30,  inclusive,  lacking  2  and  3: 

(I)  Report  of  Experiments,  Chiefly  with  Kerosene,  upon  the  Insects  Injuriously 

Affecting  the  Orange  Tree  and  the  Cotton  Plant. 
(4)  Reports  of  Observations  and  Experiments  in  the  Practical  Work  of  the  Division 
(1884). 

(5)  Descriptions  of  Xorth  American  Chalcididii*,  by  L.  O.  Howard. 

(6)  The  Imported  Elm  Leaf  Bet  th\ 

(7)  The  Pediculi  and  Mallophaga  Affecting  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  by  Herbert 

Osbom. 

(8)  The  Periodical  Cicada,  by  C.  V.  Riley. 

(9)  Tlie  Mulberry  SUkwonn,  by  C.  V.  Riley. 

(10)  Our  Shade  Trees  and  their  Insect  Defoliators,  by  C.  V.  Riley. 

(II)  Reports   of  Experiments  with  Various  Insecticide  Substances,  Chiefly  upon 

Insects  Affecting  Garden  Crops. 

(12)  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  the  Work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  for  the  Season 

of  1885. 

(13)  Reports  of  Observations  and  Experiments  in  the  Practical  Work  of  the  Division 

(1887). 

(14)  Reports  of  Observations  and  Experiments  in  the  Practical  Work  of  the  Division 

(1887). 

(15)  The  Icerya  or  Fhited  Scah\ 

(16)  The  Entomological  WritingH  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  by   Samuel  Hen- 

shaw. 
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IT    TV^  rVrt^fc  Box- V  L  ^»  H^wwi 

AjK^rkaa  IzAt^-ti. 
■  :^.'    TVt  fiwc-kz^  D3KM*  •f  tke  Peadi.  Otaa^.  aad  •Acr  PLhw  ia  n«rii^  Vr 

J,  C.  XrtL 
'21     lOy^rx  of  a  Trip  t*  Autrmlia  Miir  n4rr  tke  mrerts^v  «f  tke  FBtn— IngiPt  to 

'23.  KcporUofOhttn^atioM  jad£xpenBC*Undv^PnrticalW«KkortfaeI>rvii^ 

f^;  The  Brfllvom  of  Cocton,  bj  F.W.MaDj. 

'2^;  DMEtrv^^tire  Lon»tA:    A  Po|Milar  Coftiidermtaiaa  oC a  Fer  «f  t^  More  lajmii— ■ 

IjoewfU  of  th«-  I'luted  States  by  C.  V.  Rilej. 
(2S)  Utf}>t*nA  of  OhsM^  atu>Q»  and  Expcrimeoto  ib  tbe  Pnrtical  Work  of  tbe  DiviiMB 

■  }^J  . 
'27.  Reporu  oo  tbe  Damage  Ur  Defftnctrre  LomsU  Dvum^  tbe  S«aMm  of  I^L 
':^,i  1  b«  MorelK-^m^tire  Lo^astA  of  America  Xortk  of  Mexico,  by  Lavreoce  Btumt. 
rJ^t  KfyifTt  on  th#f  Boilworm  of  Cotton,  bj  F.  W.MaDj. 
(30;  Keporta  of  ObAerrations  and  Experimenta  in  tbe  Practical  Work  of  tbe  DiTbaoa 

PablicationH  of  tbe  United  States  Entomological  Commission  are : 
ItefK>rtK,  Volames  I  to  V,  inclnsive. 

Bulletins  4,  G,  and  7  of  the  Entomological  Commission,  as  foDows: 
(4)  The  Ufiman  Fly,  by  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

(6)  General  Index  and  Supplement  to  the  Nine  Reports  on  the  Imiects  of  Miaeoori, 

by  Charles  V.  Kiley.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

(7)  Inaectn  Injuriona  to  8bade  and  Forej»t  Trees,  by  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
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SECTION  8-lLLUSTRATIONS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  hTC. 


Figures  and  Plates  fkrom  Crovernment  Pnblicationsi. 

(1)  Illustrations  of  North  American  inHects,  mostly  from  the  reports  on  the  in- 

sects of  Missouri^  from  drawings  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley. 
Order  Hymenoptera,  2  plates;  order  Coleoptera,  5  plates;  order  Lepidoptera,  6 
plates ;  order  Diptera,  2  plates ;  orders  Nenroptera  and  Heraiptcra,  1  plate ; 
suborder  Homoptera^  1  plate;  order  Orthoptera,  1  plate;  Arachnida  and 
Myriopoda,  1  plate;  insecticide  apparatus,  1  plate ;  apparatus  for  collect- 
ing and  rearing  insects,  1  plate 21 

(2)  Illustrations  of  North  American  insects,  from  Third  Report  Missouri  Botan- 

ical Garden,  made  by  or  under  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley. 
The  Yucca  moths  and  Yucca  pollination.  2  plates 2 

(3)  Illustrations  of  North  American  insects,  mostly  from  the  publications  of  the 

Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  entomologist. 
Order  Hymenoptera,  4  plates ;  order  Coleoptera,  6  plates ;  order  Diptera,  3  plates ; 
order  Lepidoptera,  9  plates;  order  Orthoptera,  1  plate;  suborder  Homop- 
tera,  5  plates;  suborder  Heteroptera,  1  plate;  serici culture,  1  plate;  sub- 
order Parasita,  1  plate;  suborder  Mallophaga,  1  plate;  Acarina  and 
Vermes,  1  plate;  original  drawings  showing  method  of  illustration,  2 
plates 35 

(4)  Illustrations  from  reports  qf  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission  and  Di- 

vision of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  insecticide  appa- 
ratus, 11  plates 11 

Grand  total  of  all  plates 69 


Tiews  of  Insecticide  Operations  and  Insect  Ravages. 

1.  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  California. 

2.  The  Titus  fumigator  for  scale  insects. 

3.  The  Culver  fumigator  for  scale  insects. 

4.  Spraying  outfit  in  operation  in  California — I. 

5.  Spraying  outfit  in  operation  in  California — II. 

6.  Spraying  orange  trees  in  Florida. 

7.  Ravages  of  Fall  Web  worm  on  poplar  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (showing  ravages 
to  poplars  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  exemption  of  maples  on  the  other  side).    I. 

8.  Ravages  of  Fall  Webworm  on  poplar  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (showing  ravages 
to  poplars  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  exemption  of  maples  on  the  other  side).    II. 
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2.  f>-9^Tal  Ti^w  of  ztAea'Tary — borth  asrf  went. 

5,  5''rcfa  or  anta  fmvi  £atA«ob>c^«U  DiTjai— . 

7.  B>alr/j«jr  of  Entoflt^W^fdrv^al  Mr  iamb. 

«.  Mam  room  Departnest  oT  laaect*,  U.  S.  XatiouJ  Mweam. 

9.  Library  aad  work  raooi,  U.  S.  5ati«itial  MoM^oaL 

Cluirtfi  #r  iMpMrtaat  iMcct^. 


1.  Bonnd'bcaiUd  apple- tref  borer:   Flat-beaded  apple-tree  borer;   Cberry-iree 

borer. 

2.  Y II  era  aiotb. 

3.  Promuha  gmceatelU, 

4.  The  Rafprorm  ( Tkgridttptrryr  ephfwtera/ormU  8teph. ) 

5.  Sarraeeoia  moth  (Xauth^ptrra  ntmicrorta  (»aen.). 

6.  Archippai»  batterfly  (iMnait  arekippu*  Y.). 

7.  Natural  buitory  of  Limenitu. 

8.  The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Daiyphora  10  Hmemtm  8aj). 

9.  Harnw'f^ia  Flenh-fl}-  (Sarropkaga  $arraceniet  Riley). 

10.  The  Chinch  Bn^  (MieroprnM  Ituropterm*  Say). 

11.  Oyiter-ihell  Bark-louse  (J/jf/t/fl«jw«|kMaorM»i). 

12.  Fall  Canker-worm  (AmiMopterfz  pometuria  llarr.). 

13.  Aldrovanda  vesicnloaa. 

14.  Fin  ted  scale  on  lemon  trees  in  California. 

15.  Bald-faced  Hornet  (  Ve9pa  macnJata). 

16.  Mjfiila^pU  pomicorticis  Riley. 

17.  TransformationB  of  the  MoA^iuito  (Culex  pipiens). 

Ordinal  ChartM  with  Illustrations. 

1.  Order  Hymenoptera. 

2.  Order  Lepidoptera. 

3.  Order  Diptera. 

4.  Order  Aphaniptera. 

5.  Order  Coleoptern. 

6.  Order  HtrepHiptera. 

7.  Order  Hemiptera. 

8.  Order  Orthoptera. 

9.  Order  Euplexoptera. 

10.  Order  Noiiroptora. 

11.  Order  Trichoptera. 

12.  Order  ThyManoptera. 

Mapii  Nhon  in^  Ran^e  of  Important  Insects. 

1.  Approximate  DiHtribiition  of  the  Hensian  Fly.     Prepared  by  A.  S.  Packard. 

2.  Point  of  liitroduction  and  Hnbseqiient  Annual  Spread  of  the  Horn  Fly  (ETirna- 

tohia  itnTata), 
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3.  TemtorieB  liable  to  Destmctive  Appearances  of  the  Joint  Worm  {J80$oma  hor- 

dei)  and  the  Wheat  Straw  Worm  {Isosoma  iritici), 

4.  Distribntion  of  the 'Colorado  Potato  Beetle  {Dorypkora  deeimlineaia)  in  Injuri- 

oas  XnmberB,  revised  from  Potato  Pesta,  by  C.  V.  Riley. 

5.  Distribution  of  the  Rooe-cha£er  {MmcrvAmMflu9  BuhwpinoMus),  and  the  Plum 

C  iirculio  ( Conotrache1u9  nen  uphar). 

6.  Distribution  in  Injnrious  Numbers  of  the  Imported  Elm  Leaf-beetle  (Galemea 

xanth<nnel(tna)y  and  the  Sugar  Cane  and  Com  StaFc-borer  (Diatrira  aacchar- 
alts), 

7.  Distribution  within  the  ITnited  States  and  Canaila  of  the  Army  Worm  (Leu- 

cania  unipuncta). 

8.  Distribntion  ol  Clover  Leaf  Weevil   {Phytonomus  punctatus);   Lesser  Com 

Stalkborer  {Pempelia  lignoaella) ;   Southern  Butfalo  Gnat  (.SimnWiim  pecua- 
rum);  San  Jos<^  or  Pernicious  Scale  {Aspidiotui  pemicioaus), 

9.  Country  liable  to  Injurious  Appearances  of  the  Cotton  C.aterpillar  {Aletia 

xylina);  the  Asparagus  Beetle  (CrioceHs  a$paragi), 

10.  Distribution  of   Vegetation   with   Reference  to  the  Multiplication   of  and 

Means  of  Subduing  the  Rocky  Mountain  P^ocust. 

11.  Distribntion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  (Caloptenus  spretun). 

12.  Distribution  of  the  Chiuch  Bug  (Jilissue  leHcopterus),  corrected  from  Bulletin 

5,  United  States  Entomological  Commission. 

13.  The  Periodical  Cicada,  Distribution  and  Natural  Api»earanco  of  the  differ- 

ent Broods  for  the  next  sixteen  years.     (16  maps.) 

14.  The   Periodical  Cicada — Map  showing  Distribution  of  tlie  septendfcim  and 

tredicim  Races. 
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my  annual  report. 
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i\    V.    KlLEV, 
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Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary  of  A<irivtdturt, 
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REPORTS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  custoui,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultare,  to  bring  together  in  a  single  bulletin,  at  the 
close  of  each  season,  the  formal  reports  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Divi- 
sion; thus,  Bulletins  22,  23,26,  and  30  of  the  Division  comprise  the 
reports  of  the  iield  agents  for  the  years  1880, 1800, 1801,  and  1802.  This 
present  bulletin  is  a  continuation  of  this  series.  All  of  the  field  agents 
represented  in  Bulletin  oO,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Larrabee,  were 
continued  through  the  year  1803.  All,  however,  were  discontinued 
February  15,  1804,  and  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  Division,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Coquillett,  who  has  been  called  to  Washington  and 
is  now  an  office  assistant. 

Mr.  Bruner  has  reported  in  the  main  on  the  observations  ma<le  upon 
injurious  locusts,  and  judging  from  these  observations  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  serious  injury  during  the  year  1804.  The  occurrence  in  special 
abundance  of  several  injurious  insects,  including  the  army  worm  and 
the  wheat-head  army  worm  is  reported,  and  a  number  of  new  insect 
injuries  are  mentioned. 

Mr.  Coquillett's  report  consists  principally  of  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  several  ditierent  kinds  of  leaf-eating  caterpillars  which  attack 
fruit  trees  and  nut  trees  in  California.  To  this  he  adds  a  section  on 
arseniureted  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  insecticides. 

Mr,  Koebele  presents  a  few  additional  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hop  plant-louse  in  the  northwest,  and  some  additional  facts 
regarding  the  latest  importation  of  beneficial  insects  from  Australia. 

Miss  Murtfeldt  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  injurious  insects  of 
Missouri  for  the  year  1803, 

Prof.  Osborn,  in  a  like  way,  reports  upon  the  injurious  insects  of 
Iowa  for  the  season,  and  includes  some  important  observations  on  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  horse  bot  tly. 

Dr.  Pa(;kard  reports  the  almost  complete  recovery  of  the  regions  in 
Maine  ravaged  in  1878-'87  by  the  spruce  worm,  and  he  includes  a 
number  of  new  obseivatious  upon  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees. 

O.  V.  R. 
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REPORT    ON    INJURIOUS     INSECTS     IN    NEBRASKA    AND 
ADJOINING  DISTRICTS. 


By  Lawrence  Brunkr,  Special  Field  Agent. 


I.ETTER   OF   SUBMITTAL. 

Lincoln,  Nkbr.,  November  S,  1893. 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  a  short  report  upon  ray  investigatioDs  among  the  injurious 
ju sects  of  Nebraska  and  adjoining  districts  during  the  past  summer.  While  these 
pests  have  not  been  generally  numerous  and  destructive  over  the  region  assigned 
me,  a  few  species  from  among  the  hosts  of  these  creatures  that  are  ever  present  have 
been  sufficiently  abundant  to  commit  injury  to  the  crops  attacked  and  to  require 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  entomologist  and  agriculturist.  Some  of  my 
time  has  also  been  given  to  a  further  study  of  destructive  locusts  and  allied  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  in  which  I  have  been  especially  interested  for 
some  years.  For  this  purpose  three  separate  trips  were  made  into  quite  distinct 
regions,  viz,  one  to  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  local  locust  outbreak 
about  the  town  of  Grand  Junction,  a  second  to  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyo- 
ming to  examme  into  a  reported  appearance  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and, 
lastly,  a  short  tour  of  inspection  through  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Nebraska 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  how  numerous  and  extensive  were  the  inju- 
ries caused  by  the  **  native  "  species  of  locusts  that  had  been  reported  as  committing 
havoc  with  various  garden  truck,  small  trees,  grape-vines,  and  also  in  some  instances 
field  crops. 

Many  of  the  notes  made  on  other  insects  than  locusts,  and  in  fact  some  of  the  lat- 
ter also,  were  obtained  in  connection  with  work  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  or  while  engaged  in  field  work  for  this  institution.  These  latter  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  as  of  some  possible  value  to  the  general  public  aside  from  citizens 
of  the  State. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lawrence  Bhuner. 

C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S,  EntomohgUt. 


LOCUSTS   OE   "GRASSHOPPERS." 

The  past  summer  again  has  been  noted  as  one  in  which  the  various 
species  of  indigenous  locusts  were  present  in  overwhelming  numbers 
over  a  large  area  of  country.  The  injuries  wrought  by  these  insects 
were,  therefore,  great  and  widespread.  Reports  bearing  on  the  subject 
were  received  from  a  number  of  correspondents  located  in  this  and 
adjoining  States.  The  newspapers  also  contained  like  rei)orts,  from 
all  of  which  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  something  definite  in  the 
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way  of  remedying  the  evil  mast  be  done  soon  if  we  would  expect  to 
escape  ftiture  ravages  firom  this  source.  Many  of  the  common  species, 
like  the  red-legged  locust  (MeUtHoplus  femurrubntm),  the  two-stripetl 
locust  {Melanoplus  bivittatH^U  Skiul  the  differential  locust  (2felanoplm 
rf/^^rr/i^/rt/i*),  and  others  of  like  nature,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
reconciled  to  -civilized  ways''  each  succeedingyear,  and  hence  are  bet- 
ter enabled  to  withstand  these  conditions  than  are  others.  This  being 
true,  they  increase  proportionately  as  the  area  embracing  the  conditions 
under  consideration  enlarges.  Other  influences,  of  course,  also  either 
favor  or  retiird  the  increase  of  these  particular  species,  u8  they  do  allied 
forms;  but  these  influences  seem  to  have  less  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
their  case  than  in  that  of  the  majority  of  8i>ecies.  They  are  the  "  hardy 
forms''  of  the  family,  and  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  in  their 
life  struggle  to  a  greater  amount  of  variation  in  climate,  altitude,  and 
surface  configuration. 

Several  trips  were  made  during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  our  destructive  locusts.  Besides  the  time  thus  spent,  some 
attention  was  given  the  subject  here  at  home.  One  of  these^  trips  was 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  June  to  western  Colorado,  where  I  went  to 
examine  into  IcKUst  injuries  in  and  about  Grand  Junction.  Although 
I  reported  at  the  time,  I  submit  the  following  account  of  this  trip  for 
your  insi>ection : 

A  Report  on  Locust  Injuries  in  the  Vicinity  of  Grand  Junctiony  Colo,— 
At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Grand  Junction,  I  visited  that 
place  during  the  month  of  June  to  examine  into  a  plague  of  locusts  that 
were  engaged  in  devastating  the  region  about  that  city.  Atter  spend- 
ing a  week  here  I  found  the  conditions  to  be  about  as  follows:  Aboat 
four  years  ago  it  was  observed  that  grasshoppers  were  unusually  abuii 
dant  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  near  the  Grand  River,  a  little  south  of 
the  town  of  Fruita,  which  is  situated  about  12  miles  west  of  Grand 
Junction.  As  the  'hoppers  had  plenty  of  food  and  were  not  destroyed 
by  parasites  or  disturbed  by  tlie  settlers  or  by  birds  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  reduc  e  their  numbers,  and  having  suitable  places  for  the  dex)osition 
of  their  eggs,  the  result  is  plain.  The  winter  following  the  egg-laying 
reported  was  favorable,  and  the  following  spring,  being  likewise  favor- 
able to  the  young,  resulted  in  the  spreading  of  the  pest  to  several  of  the 
surrounding  farms,  where  they  did  some  damage  to  crops  and  orchards. 
Again  nothing  was  done  to  diminish  their  numbers  or  to  prevent  their 
injuries  or  their  spread  to  new  ground.  The  season  was  also  favorable 
to  their  development,  egg-laying,  and  spreading.  The  opening  of  the 
third  year  came,  and  in  course  of  time  the  young  hatched  and  began 
their  work  npon  the  crops  over  a  greatly  extended  area.  Their  injury 
was  quite  extensive,  in  fact,  and  comprised  both  field  crops  and  orchanls. 
This  year  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed 
by  them.  The  orchards  in  particular  suffered  from  their  depredations. 
As  the  principal  product  of  the  region  is  fruitj  the  destruction  of  Iroit 
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trees  was  greatly  felt  by  the  settlers  who  happened  to  lose  by  their 
attacks.    One  orchard  alone  is  reported  to  have  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  $25,000.    That  this  estimate  was  none  too  great  I  can  attest  from 
personally  having  visited  and  examined  it.    The  orchard  in  question  is 
of  80  acres  in  extent  and  composed  of  thrifty  trees,  all  of  bearing 
size.    Fully  one-half  of  the  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  locusts,  which 
came  by  the  millions  from  adjoining  fields  of  alfalfa.    They  ate  off  the 
leaves  and  even  stripped  the  smaller  twigs  of  their  bark.    A  great 
many  other  orchards  were  more  or  less  completely  destroyed  by  the 
l>est  last  year.    Even  with  all  this  amount  of  injury  going  on  about 
them,  the  inhabitants  did  but  little  toward  protecting  themselves,  and 
what  little  fighting  they  did  do  was  undertaken  so  late  in  the  year  that 
it  did  comparatively  little  good  even  in  the  line  of  preventing  egg  depos- 
iting.   The  warfare  did  not  begin  until  after  the  'hoppers  had  attained 
their  wings  and  were  spreading  out  over  the  region  preparatory  to  egg- 
laying.    At  this  time  they  had  mostly  left  the  fields  of  alfalfa  and  grain 
and  were  nearly  all  in  the  trees  (composing  the  various  orchards  of  the 
region.    Here  they  remained  upon  the  twigs  and  branches,  feeding  upon 
the  leaves  and  tender  bark  of  the  new  growth.     In  this  situation  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  dislodge  them  or  get  at  them  with  a  remedy. 
Some  bran  and  arsenic  was  nsed  by  a  f&w  of  the  settlers  in  fighting  the 
l>est,  but  this  was  handled  so  carelessly  in  many  instances  that  not 
only  were  domestic  fowls  and  an  occasional  larger  animal  destroyed, 
but  also  nearly  all  of  the  native  birds  of  the  region  that  occasionally 
add  to  their  insect  diet  other  food  were  killed.     In  fact,  the  only  good 
feature  connected  with  the  use  of  the  bran-arsenic  remedy  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  was  the  destruction  of  many  rabbits.    These  latter 
were  killed  by  the  hundreds  and  pretty  well  exterminated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  orchards  where  the  remedy  was  used. 

The  present  year,  the  fourth  in  which  the.'e  insects  have  been  pres- 
ent in  this  region,  I  chanced  to  visit  the  locality  about  a  week  before 
the  mass  of 'hoppers  had  attained  their  growth.  I  was  therefore  in 
time  to  do  some  good  for  the  residents  by  suggesting  and  showing  them 
a  more  profitable  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  method  of  warfare 
suitable  to  the  particular  occasion,  viz,  the  "  hopper- dozer,''  or  kerosene 
pan.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  majority  of  the  insects  were  still 
confined  to  the  edges  of  alfalfa  and  grain  fields,  or  else  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  rank  vegetation  growing  along  the  edges  of  irrigating 
ditchesandover  such  grounds  as  were  more  or  less  frequently  watered  by 
the  waste  from  these  ditches.  In  such  localities  it  was  seen  thatthemost 
practical  remedy  that  could  be  employed  at  this  time  was  the  '*  dozers.'' 
Accordingly  several  of  these  machines  were  ordered  made,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  and  other  interested  parties  called 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  preparatory  to  attacking  the 
foe.  At  these  meetings,  held  in  both  Grand  Junction  and  Fruita, 
addresses  were  delivered  outlining  the  various  methods  that  have  been 
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used  at  various  times  in  tbe  past  in  different  countries  and  under  divers 
conditions  in  fighting  the  locust  pests  of  the  world.  In  connection 
with  the  remarks  made,  charts  were  exhibited  showing  the  differences 
among  the  species  committing  these  injuries  against  which  relief  had 
been  sought.  Both  the  practical  remedies,  or  such  as  can  be  applied  with 
a  saving,  and  the  impractical  remedies,  or  such  as  cost  more  to  apply  than 
would  be  the  value  of  the  crops  intended  to  be  saved,  were  described 
at  some  length.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  favored  the  practical  rem- 
edies, although  there  were  many  among  the  audiences  who  insisted  upon 
the  adoption  of  some  remedy  where  there  would  be  little  or  no  outlay  of 
labor.  Nevertheless  the  "practical"  methods  were  insisted  upon  by  me 
since  the  people  were  not  overburdened  with  cash  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  afford  to  go  into  a  series  of  doubtful  experiments  at 
this  late  date  of  the  trouble. 

Every  circumstance  seemed  to  favor  the  use  of  the  hopper-dozers  at 
this  time.  Prior  to  my  arrival  the  citizens  of  Grand  Junction  had 
secured  a  10,000-gallon  tank  of  crude  petroleum  for  use  in  destroying 
the  'hoppers.  This,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  was  intended  to  be 
used  for  pouring  into  the  irrigating  ditches  and  allowing  it  to  spread 
over  the  country  so  as  to  come  in  contact  (t)  with  the  insects  which  it 
was  intended  to  destroy.  In  my  addresses  I  insisted  that  this  would 
only  be  throwing  the  material  away  and  would  also  destroy  the  vege- 
tation wherever  the  oil  reached,  and  that  the  locust  would  be  mostly 
left  unharmed.  We  tried  the  oil  in  the  'hopper-dozers  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  It  worked  much  better,if  possible,  than  the  refined 
oil,  and  its  cost  was  so  very  much  less,  being  only  4  cents  per  gallon 
delivered  at  Grand  Junction,  that  its  use  in  this  connection  could  be 
highly  recommended.  The  comparative  thickness  made  it  more  desira- 
ble because  of  its  remaining  in  .the  pan  to  better  advantage.  It  could 
even  be  cheapened  by  adding  water  to  the  oil  in  the  pan  on  tbe  dozers. 

There  were  several  species  of  locusts  concerned  in  the  depredations 
in  and  about  Grand  Junction,  as  well  as  at  other  points  in  the  surround- 
ing regions  of  Colorado.  I  found  Melanoplus  atlanus,  M,  bivittnlus^ 
and  M.  diffet'eniiaUs  in  the  fields  of  the  region  examined.  There  were 
also  several  other  species  very  numerous  in  the  valley  and  upon  the 
surrounding  hills  wherever  the  vegetation  was  of  sufficient  size  to  sup- 
]>ort  them.  One  was  an  undescribed  species  of  Pezotettix,  as  these 
insects  have  been  classed  by  American  writers,  somewhat  resembling 
M.  turnhulli  Thos.,  only  with  very  short  and  rounded  tegmina.  Like 
M,  turnhulli^  it  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  species  of  the  Chenopo- 
diaceiB,  of  which  the  region  contains  many  forms.  It  is  especially 
fond  of  the  greasewood  {Sarcobates  vermicularis).  Peculiar  enough 
was  the  fact  that  on  my  arrival  much  of  the  preparation  for  defense 
that  was  then  under  way  was  for  the  destruction  of  this  Pezotettix? 
that  did  none  or  very  little  of  the  injury  that  had  thus  far  occurred  in 
the  valley.    I  have  proposed  for  this  species  the  name  Pezotettix  cheno- 
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podiij  and  have  furnished  for  publication  in  Insect  Life  a  more  detailed 
description  than  is  here  given. 

Whether  or  not  my  visit  to  the  region  in  question  resulted  in  any 
Sood  to  the  settlers  I  can  not  say,  for  I  have  not  heard  from  there  up 
to  the  date  of  this  writing.  If  the  instructions  which  I  gave  and 
insisted  upon  being  carried  out  were  followed  the  valley  could  be 
practically  freed  from  the  pest. 

In  estimating  the  cost  for  the  extermination  of  the  plague  in  this 
particular  region,  I  believe  that  it  could  have  been  done  with  an 
expenditure  not  to  exceed  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  money.  Of 
course,  the  labor  necessary  for  the  extermination  would  be  quite  an 
item  were  it  performed  solely  for  the  destruction  of  the  'hoppers  without 
any  regard  to  the  saving  of  crops,  and  if  not  done  by  the  settlers  them- 
selves upon  their  owa  and  adjoiniag  lands.  Some  of  these  figures  were 
given  to  the  public  in  my  talks  above  alluded  to. 

In  closing  my  remarks  concerning  this  visit  to  Grand  Junction,  I 
wish  simply  to  add  that  nature  has  made  the  region  one  of  the  very 
best  fruit  districts  in  the  country.  Climate  is  favorable,  but  few  insect 
pests  have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  these  cannot  live  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  arid  climate  belonging  to  the  country.  Few 
of  the  native  insects  can  ever  become  injurious  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  food-plants  that  this  change  would  entail.  Lastly,  the 
grasshopper  plague  of  the  past  few  years  is  due  entirely  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves,  and  a  repetition  of  such  an 
occurrence  can  be  prevented  by  a  little  watchfulness  on  their  part.  A 
-little  care  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up  about  the  waste  lands  lying  along 
the  ditches  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

West  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  Trip, — On  the  23d  of  August  I  left 
Lincoln  for  the  western  part  of  this  State  and  eastern  Wyoming  to 
examine  into  the  reported  locust  injuries  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Stops  were  made  at  Sidney,  Pine  Bluffs,  Cheyenne,  and  the  country 
lying  at  the  headwaters  of  Pole  and  Crow  creeks.  Over  this  entire 
scope  of  country  the  various  "  native  species''  of  Acridians  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous — much  more  so  than  ordinarily — and  any  one  who  has 
collected  these  insects  here  knows  what  such  an  assertion  means. 
Judging  from  the  collections  made  at  each  of  the  localities  visited,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  statement  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
species  common  to  the  country  embraced  were  injuriously  numerous. 
Some  of  these  had  never  before  been  observed  by  me  to  occur  so  plenti- 
fully. While  but  little  farming  is  done  in  this  region,  the  injury  was 
nevertheless  much  felt  by  the  settlers.  The  ranges  were  much  reduced 
in  value  by  these  insects,  which  must  have  devoured  fully  one-half  of 
all  the  grasses  and  other  forage  plants  growing  upon  them.  In  many 
places  the  vegetation  had  been  eaten  so  closely  that  a  sheep  would 
have  had  a  hard  time  to  feed  upon  the  remnants. 

In  settled  districts  and  where  irrigating  is  resorted  to  remedies  can 
be  suggested,  but  upon  the  high,  dry  plains  of  western  Nebraska  and 
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the  adjoining  iK>rtion8  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  tbese  locusts  by  any  artificial  means  known  to  me.  Climatic 
conditions  alone  must  be  dei>ended  ui)ou  for  remedying  the  evil,  since 
the  8coj)e  of  country  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  covered  is  too 
great  to  think  of  stamping  out  the  pest  artificially. 

Roel'y  Mountain  or  Migratory  Lomist. — The  Rocky  Mountain  or 
migratory  locust  (Melanoplus  spretu^)  has  not  been  rei>orted  from  any 
point  in  excessive  numbers  during  the  past  summer  so  far  a^  1  am 
at  present  aware.  Still  it  seems  to  have  been  suflSciently  common  over 
I)ortion8  of  the  subpermanent  region  to  warrant  our  watching  its  move 
meuts.  On  or  about  the  18th  of  August  it  was  rei>orted  that  grassbop- 
l)ers  in  considerable  numbers  were  seen  iii  the  air  at  West  Point,  this 
State.  Although  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  Just  what  species  these 
hop]>er8  belonged,  they  were  without  doubt  stragglers  of  the  present 
si)eries,  since  at  about  the  same  time  it  occurred  in  moderate  numbers 
here  at  Lincoln  and  several  neighboring  places.  In  fact,  it  lias  been 
noticed  by  me  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  several  times  during 
the  summer,  as  it  was  also  last  summer.  At  no  time,  Tiowever,  was  it 
observed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  perceptible  injury  to  <*rops  or 
other  vegetation,  nor  were  tlie  inse<*ts  seen  to  dejwsit  eggs.  It  did  not 
ai)pear  among  the  species  tliat  caused  the  observed  and  rei)orte<l  dam- 
nges  during  the  season. 

Injuries  from  ^^Natiir^-  LocustH. — Much  injury  was  done  during  the 
suumier  by  different  species  of  our  native  locusts  that  have  been  very 
common  at  a  number  of  localities  in  this  and  adjoining  Stittes.  Here 
at  Lincoln  we  were  obliged  to  fight  them  upon  the  experimental  farm; 
and  from  a  field  of  oats  of  about  30  acres  in  extent  at  least  ^A)  bushels 
of  winged  locusts  were  captured  with  a  hopi>er-dozer.  They  were 
hatched  upon  waste  land  adjoining  the  farm,  and  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather  of  August  left  the  weeds  and  moved  into  the  more  inviting 
fields.  Numerous  reports  of  similar  injuries  reached  me  from  nearly 
every  portion  of  this  and  adjoining  States  where  farming  was  carried 
on  extensively.  The  species  concerned  were  the  common  ones  usually 
engiiged  in  such  depredations  in  this  central  region,  viz,  the  red-legged, 
the  two  lined,  the  differential  and  the  lesser  migratory.  In  some  local- 
ities all,  in  others  only  one  or  two,  of  these  were  concenieil  in  the 
injuries.  At  ditterent  localities  difterent  ones  were  present  in  greatest 
force. 

As  stated  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  losses  occa«ione<l  by 
these  insects  do  not  soon  cease,  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent their  further  depredations. 

OTHER  INSECTS. 

The  Army  Worm. — This  year  has  been  noted  in  Nebraska  as  one  in 
which  the  army  worm  (Leueania  unipuneia)  was  exceedingly  abun- 
dant and  did  much  injury  to  crops  in  many  of  the  western,  northwest- 
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ern,  and  northern  counties.  Millet  ai)peared  to  suffer  most,  altliougli 
late  oats  and  corn  in  a  few  instances  were  injured  to  some  extent. 

One  of  these  regions,  viz,  Ordai,  in  Valley  County,  was  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  insect  in  its  work  uptm  the  crops.  In  this 
section  of  country  several  fields  of  millet  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  worms  about  a  week  i)rior  to  my  visit.  From  the  mil- 
let the  worms  moved  into  adjoining  corn  fields,  at  the  etlges  of  w  hich 
they  were  fought  in  two  or  three  instances  by  means  of  deep  furrows 
iu  which  logs  were  dragged  backward  and  forward,  ^lany  of  the  lar- 
vje  or  caterpillars  had  ali*eady  entered  the  ground  and  transformed  to 
ebrysalids;  but  still  others  remained  in  the  fields  hidden  away  under 
garbage  of  all  kinds,  or  crept  about  on  tte  ground.  Nearly  all  of 
these  contained  the  eggsof  Tachina  tiies  upon  their  heads  and  thoracic 
joints.  Flying  and  walking  about  the  infested  fields  were  large  flocks 
of  Bartram's  sandpiper,  red-winged  blackbirds,  sparrows,  meadow- 
larks  and  several  other  birds  that  had  been  attracted  by  the  rich  food 
supply.  These,  together  with  the  dipterous  i)arasites,  predaceous 
^ound  beetles,  and  several  wasps,  had,  I  was  informed  at  the  time, 
destroyed  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  pests,  thereby  illustrating  the 
value  of  these  creatures  in  keeping  injurious  insects  in  check. 

Reports  also  reached  me  of  the  presence  of  this  insect  in  hurtful 
numbers  at  the  following  localities:  In  Dixon,  Holt,  Jefferson,  Custer, 
Valley,  and  several  other  counties  not  definitely  stated. 

The  Wheat-head  Army-  Worm, — This  year  for  the  first  time  1  have  seen 
the  larva  of  Leticania  albUinea  to  recognize  it.  Whilerunning  the  hoj)- 
l>er-dozer  on  the  experimental  farm  in  capturing  destructive  locusts, 
numerous  si>ecimens  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  insect  were  found 
mingled  with  the  dead  hoppers  in  the  kerosene-oil  pans.  They  were 
clinging  to  the  stems  of  the  grain  and  were  knocked  down  by  the 
machine  as  it  was  dragged  through  the  field.  Although  quite  plenti- 
ful, the  larva^  did  not  appear  to  do  any  appreciable  injury  in  the  field 
of  oats  that  had  been  idanted  to  cut  for  hay.  No  attem])t  was  made 
to  breed  iiarasites  from  the  insect,  although  some  specimens  were  seen 
to  contain  eggs  of  some  dipteron  upon  the  thoracic  segments  and  head. 

The  Fall  Weh-ivorm, — This  insect  was  again  quite  prominent  among 
the  insect  enemies  that  were  present  in  cities  and  towns  during  the 
summer.  Especially  was  this  true  with  respect  to  its  first  brood.  In 
the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln  it  appeared  in  large  numbers,  partic- 
ularly in  the  former  city,  where  it  stripped  and  covered  the  branches 
of  most  of  the  box-elders  and  some  of  the  other  shade  trees  with  its 
unsightly  webs.  So  alarmed  about  its  continued  presence  and  further 
injuries  were  many  of  the  citizens  that  they  cut  down  the  trees  "  to 
save  them."  In  fact,  the  moths  for  the  second  brood  issued  in  large 
numbers,  laid  their  eggs  and  died.  These  eggs  hatched,  and  the  situa- 
tion certainly  appeared  quite  critical.  For  some  reason  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  second  brood  died  or  were  destroyed 
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before  tbey  had  become  half  grown.  Whether  their  demise  was  daeto 
disease  or  to  the  attacks  of  certain  predaceous  and  parasitic  insects,  or 
both,  I  have  not  learned.  That  they  disappeared  at  this  particular 
stage  of  their  growth  remains  a  certainty,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  correspondents  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  and 
who  watched  them  very  closely.  In  this  city  also  this  second  brood  of 
caterpillars  was  less  numerous  than  the  first,  and,  as  in  Omaha,  they 
dwindled  from  time  to  time  so  that  comparatively  few  matured. 

The  Eight-spotted  Forester. — During  July  reports  of  injury  by  this 
insect  to  vineyards  reached  me.  About  the  second  week  of  the  month 
a  few  of  the  grape-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  became  so  alarmed 
about  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  this  moth  that  they  asked  me  to 
visit  their  vineyards  at  their  expense.  I  did  so  and  found  that  the  ca^ 
erpillars  had  been  quite  numerous  and  done  much  damage  by  devour- 
ing the  foliage  in  several  of  the  smaller  vineyards.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  (July  13)  most  of  the  caterpillars  had  disappeared;  but  such  as 
remained  were  much  infested  with  the  eggs  of  some  Tachina  fly.  As 
many  as  four  to  eight  of  these  eggs  were  frequently  found  upon  a  single 
caterpillar.  These  parasitic  flies  had  evidently  been  quite  abundant 
during  the  reign  of  the  caterpillars. 

Some  spraying  with  Paris  green  and  London  purple  was  done  with 
beneficial  results;  but  most  growers  "trusted  in  Providence,^  and  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  fared  fully  as  well  as  did  those  who  "  fought^ 

The  Stalk-borer. — While  investigating  the  ravages  of  the  eight- 
spotted  forester  about  Omaha  much  injury  caused  by  the  common 
stalk-borer  (Oortyna  nitela)  was  also  observed.  The  larvae  of  this 
insect  seemed  exceedingly  common,  and  were  working  on  sweet-oom, 
tomatoes,  egg-plant,  etc.,  many  of  the  stalks  of  which  were  bored  into, 
causing  them  to  die.  In  some  instances  two,  occasionally  even  three, 
of  the  caterpillars  were  found  working  in  a  single  stalk.  It  is  neeilless 
to  state  that  considerable  injury  resulted  from  their  attacks.  As  a 
remedy  I  suggested  the  collecting  and  burning  of  all  injured  stalks 
containing  larvae. 

Unknown  Lepidopterous  Larva  boring  in  Stalks  of  Com. — Late  in 
August  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  some  lepidopterous  larva  boring  in 
the  stalks  of  corn  was  received  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Smith,  living  near  Pen- 
der, this  State,  with  the  accompanying  letter: 

"  I  today  send  you  by  mail  an  insect  that  is  working  on  the  corn  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  that  is  at  least  new  to  me.  It  generally  works 
about  the  second  joint  above  ground.  Have  now  mostly  left  the  corn- 
not  over  one  in  twenty  still  in  stalk." 

In  a  second  letter  (September  5)  he  wrote :  "  Would  say  that  the  insects 
wanted  have  almost  entirely  left  the  corn.  Only  succeeded  in  finding 
two,  which  I  send  you.  Found  one  that  was  being  eaten  by  a  white 
maggot  that  looks  like  the  larva  of  the  common  ^  bluebottle.^    There 
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are  always  two  holes  in  the  cornstalk,  one  at  each  end  of  where  it  has 
bored  the  inside  out.    The  injured  stalks  break  oft*  in  wind  storms," 

The  insects  had  entered  the  chrysalis  stage  when  received,  so  that  the 
larva  is  unknown  to  me.  It  would  appear  from  what  Mr.  Smith  writes 
that  some  of  the  larvae  leave  the  stalks  to  transform,  while  others  do 
not.  At  any  rate,  its  comparative  abundance  and  boring  habits  would 
indicate  that  we  have  in  this  insect  a  quite  dangerous  corn  pest.  It 
certainly  will  require  additional  study  before  we  Jire  entirely  acquainted 
with  it  in  all  of  its  changes  and  life-history.  The  only  encouragement 
that  I  can  now  offer  is  the  presence,  apparently,  of  a  dipterous  parasite 
in  the  ''  white  maggot,"  mentionetl  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Swanns  of  a  Nod  aid  Moth, — Large  swarms  of  Noctuid  moths  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  at  many  widely  Separated  points  in  !N'ebraska 
and  adjoining  regions  during  apple-blooming  time,  and  a  number  of 
letters  were  received  concerning  them.  Many  of  my  correspondents 
seemed  to  think  they  were  the  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa pomonella) 
that  had  issued  somewhat  prematurely  and  were  simply  waiting  for  the 
proper  time  for  oviposition.  Consequently,  their  having  taken  alarm 
could  not  be  wondered  at.  Judging  from  the  material  accompanying 
some  of  the  letters,  it  is  supposed  that  the  swarms  were  chiefly  made 
up  of  a  single  species  of  cutworm  moth  (CItorizagrotis  introferens), 
although  several  other  species  were  represented  in  some  localities.  The 
material  received  varied  greatly  in  size  and  markings,  as  could  be  seen 
even  from  the  much-rubbed  specimens  in  question.  At  the  time  nothing 
was  thought  of  the  matter,  and  none  of  the  insects  were  saved.  A  little 
later,  when  the  Entomologist  requested  an  investigation  of  the  larval 
stages  of  this  species,  with  its  life-history  and  food-habits,  the  swarms 
of  moths  had  disappeared,  their  going  having  been  apparently  as  sud- 
den and  complete  a  mystery  as  was  their  coming.  A  careful  search  by 
myself  and  several  students  at  different  places  where  moths  had  been 
very  plentiful  during  the  invasion  failed  to  reveal  any  larva?  in  uncom- 
monly great  numbers;  and  all  requests  by  letter  among  such  corre- 
spondents as  were  addressed  on  the  subject  were  just  as  futile. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  solution  of  this  insect's  life- 
history  and  food-habits  were  made  when  such  apparently  good 
opportunities  were  offered  for  the  purpose.  Was  not  this  one  of  those 
peculiar  cases  of  an  ordinarily  rare  insect  gathering  in  countless 
numbers  and  migrating  to  regions  new  that  we  sometimes  hear  about 
or  have  occasion  to  record  !  Were  not  the  swarms  of  moths  gradually 
brought  together  and  wafted  into  the  region  by  some  i>eculiarly  favor- 
able winds  from  the  southwest!  I  can  imagine  no  other  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  seems  identical  with  the  case  of  the  Aletia  xylina^ 
which  often  appears  over  much  of  the  region  lying  to  the  far  north  of 
its  natural  range,  and  away  from  all  of  its  known  food-plants. 
1493— Bull.  32 2 
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SUGAR-BEET  INSECTS. 

Tanymeeus  conferius  as  a  Sugar-beet  Eneiny, — Early  in  the  season 
information  reached  me  of  considerable  injury  to  young  sugar  beefcs  at 
Ames,  this  State.  With  the  report  were  inclosed  specimens  of  the  beetle 
known  by  the  above  name.  A  visit  to  the  infested  fields  a  few  days 
later  resulted  in  confirming  what  had  been  claimed  by  my  informant^ 
viz,  that  this  insect  was  present  in  large  numbers  upon  a  certain  field 
of  about  twelve  acres  in  extent,  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been 
completely  defoliated.  Investigation  convinced  me  that  the  insect, 
although  quite  a  general  feeder,  was  more  partial  to  several  of  the 
weeds  growing  in  the  field  with  the  beets  and  only  attacked  the  latter 
when  the  others  had  been  devoured.  Chief  among  the  weeds  thus 
attacked  was  the  common  cocklebur  (Xanthiuvi  strumarium).  Such 
other  weeds  as  Cheriopodhnn  alba  and  Polygonum  sp.  were  also  esaten. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  insects  were  mating,  and  as  the  cockle 
bur  appeared  to  be  their  first  choice  as  a  food  plant,  it  was  surmised 
that  that  was  the  i)lant  which  naturally  attracted  the  insect  in  such 
large  numbers,  and  that  the  beet  was  only  attacked  after  the  other 
had  been  exhausted.  Further  investigations  revealed  the  fact  that 
last  year,  and  in  all  probability  for  several  previous  years,  the  same 
field  and  several  of  the  adjoining  tracts  of  land  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  cockleburs.  This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  insect 
had  bred  upon  or  within  this  plant  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a 
pest  the  present  year  when  most  of  the  weeds  upon  which  thej'  fed 
through  choice  liad  been  destroyexl.  Later  the  insects  dispersed  and 
notliing  further  has  been  heard  of  them  as  a  beet  enemy. 

Numbers  of  the  beetle  were  carried  home  with  me  and  kept  confined 
in  a  fruit  jar  with  several  plants  as  food.  In  all  instances  the  cockle- 
bur  was  totally  destroyed  before  the  others  were  attacked. 

Eggs  were  laid  by  the  insects  indiscriminately  ui)on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  jar,  as  well  as  upon  the  vegetation  placed  in  the  jar  for 
food.  These,  however,  did  not  Latch,  as  they  were  evidently  abnor- 
mally placed.  Here  would  have  been  a  si>lendid  opi>ortunity  of  ascer- 
taining something  of  the  life-history,  had  I  been  provided  with  breed- 
ing facilities  for  rearing  and  studying  its  various  stages.  My  limited 
room  here  prevented  such  a  study  and  the  opportunity  was  lost  to  me 
for  this  year  at  least. 

Where  the  insects  attacked  the  young  beets  a  sprinkling  with  Lon- 
don purple  was  said  to  be  eft'ective  in  checking  their  injury,  but  whether 
by  kilhng  or  driving  the  insects  awa^  was  not  reported. 

The  Juniper  Bark-borer, — An  insect  that  is  of  special  interest  to  us 
in  this  part  of  tlie  country  where  but  few  evergreens  grow  naturally,  is 
the  one  known  as  the  juniper  bark-borer  (P/i/ffo«tnM«  dentatus)  on  account 
of  its  usual  mode  of  attack  upon  our  red  cedar  {Juniperus  rirgiiiiana). 
During  the  year  this  insect  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  R.  Harvey, 
of  St.  Paul,  through  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.     It 
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appears  that  it  has  been  brought  into  this  particular  region  by  means 
of  a  shipment  of  cedar  posts  and,  escaping,  has  found  the  trees  upon 
the  lawn  of  Mr.  Harvey.  These  trees  being  smaller  than  the  trees 
nsuaUy  attacked  by  this  insect,  the  mode  of  attack  was  necessarily 
changed  to  conform  with  the  conditions.  Instead  of  working  under  the 
barkby  running*  its  galleries  between  the  wood  and  bark,  it  attacked 
the  smaller  twigs  and  limbs  where  it  entered  at  the  axils  of  these  with 
the  still  smaller  twigs,  reminding  one  of  the  attacks  of  Amphicej^tis 
bicaudatvs  ux)on  apple  trees. 

I  remember  another  case,  something  similar  to  the  present,  where  the 
shipment  of  posts  of  this  tree  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  number 
of  specimens  of  the  cedar  borer  {Hylotrt^pes  ligneus).  Some  of  the 
mature  beetles  escaped  and  found  a  tree  growing  in  the  lawn  of  a  resi- 
dent of  West  Point,  this  State,  which  they  attacked,  and  deposited 
eggs  that  developed  into  larvce  that  killed  the  tree. 

Lyda  sp,  on  Plum. — The  past  summer,  as  in  previous  years,  a  species 
of  sawfly  of  the  genus  Lyda  has  been  exceedingly  numerous  upon  the 
wild  and  some  of  the  cultivated  plum  trees  growing  in  parts  of  the 
central  region  in  this  State.  The  larvae  or  slugs  feed  in  colonies,  spin- 
ning webs  and  drawing  the  leaves  of  the  branches  and  twigs  together 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  choke-cherry  Tortrix 
(Tortrix  rileyanu).  Although  this  insect  has  been  exceedingly  common 
and  destructive  to  this  tree  for  several  years  I  have  thus  far  failed  to 
obtain  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  imago.  Such  few  speci- 
mens as  have  been  sent  in  have  always  arrived  in  a  condition  that 
prevented  their  development,  and  circumstances  have  always  prevented 
me  from  visiting  at  the  proper  time  the  regions  overrun  to  secure  them 
for  myself,  nor  have  any  of  my  correspondents  from  whom  accounts  of 
the  insect  were  received  sent  me  material  that  could  be  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

That  this  is  a  dangerous  plum  pest  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  entire 
gloves  are  reported  to  have  been  stripped  by  the  slugs  within  a  very 
few  days.  Its  unsightly  webs  and  the  curled  dead  leaves  frequently 
remain  upon  the  trees  months  after  the  injury  has  been  committed. 
Several  trials  with  London  purple  sprays  have  been  reported  as  only 
partially  successful. 

The  Cticumber  Plant-louse, — The  cucumber  plant-louse  {Aphis  cnciim- 
eris)  ha«  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  State  in  hurtful  numbers. 
During  the  past  summer  complaints  of  its  abundance  were  made  by  the 
Gedney  Pickle  Company,  of  Omaha,  which  has  about  1,000  acres  of 
cucumli)er  vines  planted  each  year.  A  visit  on  the  27th  of  July  to  the 
fields  near  the  city  of  Omaha  showed  the  louse  present  in  moderate 
numbers  in  a  few  of  the  fields,  but  as  Mr.  Gedney  remarked,  "  in  a  few 
days  the  entire  field  could  be  overrun  by  the  pest."  He,  Mr.  Gedney, 
has  paid  some  attention  to  the  study  of  this  insect,  and  was  very 
anxious  about  the  outcome  of  the  attack.     Last  vear  he  said  the  com- 
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pany  lost  more  than  one-half  of  their  entire  crop  of  cucumbers  on  account 
of  its  attacks,  and  to  be  threatened  again  the  present  year  was  quite  a 
check  to  the  industry.  This  was  especially  hard  since  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  company  is  to  contract  with  the  different  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  vicinity  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  the  plants 
and  agreeing  in  turn  to  pay  for  the  crop  at  a  giveuTate  -per  busheL 
The  injuries  wrought  last  year  by  the  Aphis  made  it  very  difficult  to 
Induce  others  to  x)lant  for  them  the  present  year.  The  kerosene  emul 
sion  was  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  could  be  effectively  used. 
Whether  or  not  it  became  necessary  to  wage  war  upon  the  insect  later 
I  have  not  learned.  The  pickle  industry  has  become  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  State  to  warrant  our  giving  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  cucumber  in  future,  and  I  shall  try  to  make 
a  special  study  of  them  another  year. 

Fine  Scale-insects. — Reports  of  injury  to  pines  by  Chermes  pinicorti- 
cis  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  two  years.  Thus 
far,  however,  no  specimens  of  the  insect  have  been  received.  Several 
times  correspondents  have  sent  twigs  of  pine  containing  the  scales  of 
the  pine-leaf  scale-louse  {Mytilas^  pinifoliae.)  I  have  also  observed 
this  last-named  insect  in  great  numbers  at  several  widely  separated 
points  within  the  State.  It  was  seen  upon  a  couple  of  trees  growing  on 
the  lawn  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Masters,  near  Nebraska  City.  In  Omaha  it  was 
found  upon  some  trees;  at  Tekamah  it  has  been  very  abundant,  and 
among  the  native  pines  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  it  is  the 
most  characteristic  insect  enemy  of  these  trees.  Wherever  this  and 
other  scale-insects  abound  they  are  attacked  by  several  of  our  Coecinelid 
beetles,  but  more  especially  by  the  one  known  as  the  twice-stabbed 
ladybird  {Chilocorus  bivulnerus).  Sometimes  this  ladybird  is  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  present  by  the  hundreds  ux>on  a  single  branch  of  trees 
infested  with  scale-insects. 

Chinch-bug  Infection. — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  present  here- 
with  a  short  statement  relative  to  my  experience  with  the  chinch-bug 
infection  for  field  use  during  the  past  summer  here  in  Nebraska. 

Early  in  the  season  (April)  indications  pointed  to  the  probability  of 
considerable  injury  during  the  year  by  the  chinch-bug.  Consequently 
it  was  decided  by  the  board  of  regents  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  carry 
on  some  experiments  in  the  line  followed  with  apparent  success  by  Prol 
F.  H.  Snow  of  the  University  of  Kansas  during  the  four  or  five  years  i>ast. 
Certain  funds  were  set  aside  with  which  to  equip  and  carry  on  a  labora- 
tory for  the  propagation  and  spread  of  the  fungus,  Sporotrichum  gtohu- 
liferum^  that  is  parasitic  ui>on  certain  insects.  Infected  bugs  with  which 
to  start  were  obtained  from  Prof.  Snow.  Live,  healthy  bugs  were 
then  gathered  from  whatever  source  they  could  be  obtained,  and  these 
were  placed  in  jars,  boxes,  etc.,  with  the  "starters,"  and  the  conditions 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  jwssible  with  the  directions  issued  by  the 
Kansas  University  and  sent  with  shipments  of  the  infected  bugs.    As 
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a  rule  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  the  infected  to  healthy  bugs  in  the  laboratory.  Only  twice  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  our  experiments  did  the  infection  seem  tem- 
l>orarily  to  lose  its  virulence  on  account  of  lack  of  material.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  starting  in  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  live  bugs  from  farmers  living  in  infested  portions  of  the 
State.  As  long  as  this  was  the  case  but  few  lots  of  dead  or  infected 
bugs  were  sent  out  from  the  station.  Later,  when  bugs  were  received 
by  us  every  day  we  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  fungus-covered  bugs 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  applicants  with  the  disease  to  be 
used  in  field  experiments.  Accompanying  each  small  shipment  of  dis- 
eased bugs  were  sent  directions  for  their  use,  these  instructions  being 
practically  the  same  as  those  sent  out  by  the  Kansas  station. 

Later,  about  the  third  week  in  September,  a  circular  letter  asking  for 
information  was  sent  to  each  person  who  had  received  bugs  from  us. 
Tbis  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  relative  to  the  success  or 
nonsuccess  attending  the  experiments  in  the  fields  over  the  infested 
area  by  the  farmers  who  had  undertaken  this  portion  of  the  work.  Up 
to  the  present  writing  about  one  hundred  replies  have  been  received.  Of 
these  about  one-half  are  favorable,  the  other  half,  uncertain  or  negative. 

During  the  trials  in  the  fields  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  Sporotrichum,  being  very  dry  and  hot;  hence  the  sur- 
prise that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  replies  should  be  favorable. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  reported  the  gathering  of  bugs  in  clus- 
ters where  they  died  without  presenting  any  indications  of  the  fungus 
growth.  These  evidently  died  from  the  bacterial  disease  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Snow.  It  also  was  present  occasionally  in  our  breeding  cages  in 
the  laboratory,  where  it  did  very  effective  work.  It  was  especially 
noticeable  during  the  warmer  and  dryer  part  of  the  summer. 
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REPOET  ON  SOME  OF  THE  rNTJURIOUS  INSECTS  OF  CAU- 

FORNIA. 


By  D.  W.  CcMjuiLLBTT,  Special  Agent 


Letter  op  submittal. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nbvewiber  7, 1S9S. 
Sir  :  I  lierewith  submit  my  annnal  report  for  the  year  1893.    This  conaistA  prin- 
cipally of  accounts  of  several  kinds  of  leaf-eating  caterpillars  which  attack  varioai 
kinds  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  in  California. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  W.  CoQun-ixTT. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S.  Entomologist 


The  Walnut  Span-tcorm  (Boarmia  plumogeraria  Hulst). — In  Bulletin 
No.  30  (pp.  26-29)  of  this  Division,  I  gave  an  account  ot  a  span-worm 
that  had  occasioned  very  serious  damage  to  English- walnut  trees  in  a 
certain  locality  in  southern  California.  At  the  time  of  submitting  that 
report  none  of  the  moths  had  issued  from  the  chrysalis  state,  and  I  was 
therefore  unable  to  give  the  technical  name  of  the  insect.  Moths  began 
to  emerge  January  5, 1893,  and  continued  at  intervals  to  March  25. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  female  is  wingless,  and  that  the  chrysalis 
state  is  passed  in  a  cell  in  the  earth,  we  are  enabled  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  this  pest  by  simply  preventing  the  female  moths  from  ascending 
the  trees  and  depositing  their  eggs.  To  accomplish  this  many  devices 
and  substances  have  been  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canker- worms,  the 
females  of  which  are  wingless,  and  the  transformations  of  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  species;  hence  every  remedy  that  can 
be  successfully  used  against  the  canker-worms  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  species. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  device  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
female  moths  from  ascending  the  tree  consists  of  a  band  of  tarred 
building  paper  about  6  inches  wide,  wrapped  around  the  tree  dose 
to  the  ground  and  fastened  with  a  stout  string  passed  around  the  band 
near  its  upper  edge.  The  lower  edge  of  the  band  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  earth,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  tree  below  the  band  ia 
exposed  to  view.  Some  kind  of  sticky  substance  should  be  painted  or 
smeared  around  the  upper  portion  of  this  band  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
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more  inches  in  width.  For  this  purpose  may  be  mentioned  tar,  printer's 
ink,  mdlasses,  melted  India  rubber,  and  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin 
boiled  together.  These  bands  should  be  placed  upon  the  trees  a  short 
time  before  the  first  moth  issues  from  the  ground,  and  'should  remain 
upon  the  trees  until  the  last  moth  of  the  season  is  dead.  My  notes 
indicate  that  in  southern  California  this  period  extends  from  about 
January  1  to  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  during  this  period  the  sticky 
substance  should  be  renewed  at  short  intervals,  never  allowing  it  to 
become  suflBciently  hard  to  permit  of  the  moths  passing  over  it.  After 
the  last  moth  of  the  season  has  passed  away  the  bands  should  be 
removed  from  the  trees,  and  thoroughly  scalded,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
eggs  that  may  have  been  deposited  upon  them. 

For  a  description  of  the  numerous  devices  that  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  female  canlter- worms  from  ascending 
the  trees  and  depositing  their  eggs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Third 
fteport  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  (pp.  183-188). 

Prochcerodes  nubilata  Pack. — This  is  a  second  kind  of  span-worm 
that  sometimes  occurs  in  destructive  numbers  on  the  cultivated  Eng- 
lish walnut  in  southern  California.  It  does  not  confine  its  attacks  to 
this  tree,  however,  as  I  have  frequently  found  it  upon  apple  and 
willow;  but  it  appears  to  prefer  the  English  walnut  to  any  other  tree. 
This  span-worm  is  considerably  flattened,  and  during  the  day  time 
remains  at  rest  in  a  crevice  or  other  irregularity  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  bark  its  presence  is  not 
easy  to  detect.  In  this  respect  it  closely  resembles  the  caterpillars  of 
the  red  underwinged  moths  (Catocala),  but  is  readily  distinguishable 
by  possessing  only  two,  instead  of  eight,  abdominal  prolegs. 

This  span-worm  has  the  same  general  appearance  of  the  walnut 
span-worm  referred  to  above,  except  that  the  tubercles  or  piliferous 
spots  on  various  parts  of  the  body  are  of  neaily  a  uniform  size,  whereas 
in  the  latter  some  of  those  on  segments  4,  5,  6,  and  11  are  much  larger 
than  the  others. 

When  jarred  from  tlieir  perch  these  span-worms,  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  this  group,  spin  a  silken  thread,  by  means  of  which 
they  remain  suspended  in  the  air.  I  have  never  observed  them  assume 
a  rigid  attitude,  attached  to  some  object  by  the  four  posterior  prolegs 
alone,  a  habit  so  common  in  related  forms.  Instead  they  rest  with  the 
body  closely  appressed  to  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

The  eggs  from  which  these  si)an-worms  hatch  are  deposited  singly, 
being  attached  at  one  of  their  sides.  The  young  span-worm,  in  issuing 
from  the  egg,  makes  its  escape  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  flat- 
tened end.  The  full-grown  span-worm  secretes  itself  in  crevices  on  the 
tree,  usually  beneath  a  loose  piece  of  projecting  bark;  here  it  sx)ins  a 
thin  cocoon,  and  shortly  afterwards  assumes  the  chrysalis  form. 

My  notes  indicate  that  at  least  three  broods  of  these  insects  are  pro- 
duced in  one  year;  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  larva  state,  and  the 
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motlis  from  these  issae  daring  the  month  of  ApriL  A  seeond  brood 
issues  in  Augnst,  while  the  third  ana  last  brood  of  the  season  makes 
its  appearance  in  November  and  during  the  first  half  of  December. 

Both  sexes  are  winged  and  it  would  therefore  be  quite  useless  to  place 
obstructions  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  is  sometimes  practiced 
in  dealing  with  those  kinds  of  span-worms  which  are  wingless  ia  the 
female  sex ;  moreover,  as  already  stated  above,  the  larvae  of  the  present 
species  assume  the  chrysalis  form  on  the  tree  instead  of  entering  the 
earth,  and  this  habit  of  .itself  renders  the  above-mentioned  method 
entirely  useless  in  dealing  with  this  species. 

Whenever  these  span- worms  appear  in  destructive  numbers,  about 
the  only  practical  remedy  we  are  able  to  suggest  is  to  spray  the  infested 
trees  with  Paris-green  solution,  composed  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green 
thoroughly  stirred  Into  200  gallons  of  water.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
soap  is  added  to  the  solution  this  will  cause  it  to  spread  more  evenly 
over  the  tree.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  this  poison  will  prove  fatal  to  the  recently-hatched  span-worms, 
whereas  the  nearly  full-grown  ones  will  be  able  to  withstand  a  mueh 
larger  quantity  of  the  poison.  Hence  the  importance  of  applying  the 
poison  while  the  span-worms  are  still  very  young. 

The  Orange  Leaf -roller  ( Tortrix  dtranaV&m). — This  is  a  small,  greeni^ 
caterpillar  that  ordinarily  lives  in  a  rolled  or  folded  leaf,  upon  which  it 
feeds,  but  it  also  has  a  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  green  oranges,  caus- 
ing them  to  turn  prematurely  yellow  and  finally  to  drop  from  the  tree. 
I  first  obtained  specimens  of  this  insect  on  the  6th  of  May,  1885,  and 
since  that  time  have  occasionally  met  with  it,  although  never  *in  large 
numbers.  Last  season,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  quite  plentiful, 
judging  fVom  the  number  of  letters  received  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning it. 

Although  ordinarily  met  with  upon  orange  trees,  I  have  also  found 
this  leaf- roller  upon  apricot,  willow,  oak  {Quercus  agrifolia)^  wild  wal- 
nut {Juglans  californica)^  and  golden-rod  {Solidago  califomica). 

The  larvae  which  live  in  the  oranges  desert  their  burrows  and  creep 
into  some  sheltered  place  when  about  to  pass  through  their  transforma- 
tions, but  those  which  live  in  rolled  or  folded  leaves  assume  the 
chrysalis  form  within  such  leaves. 

The  time  passed  in  the  chrysalis  state  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year;  my  notes  show  that  five  of  tie  chrysalides 
remained  in  this  state  9,  11,  11,  12,  and  19  days,  respecHvely.  There 
are  doubtless  four  or  five  generations.each  year.  I  have  found  this 
insect  in  some  stage  of  its  growth  during  the  months  of  January,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  September,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  early 
summer.  The  species  was  described  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald,  in  Entomo- 
logica  Americana  (vol.  V,  p.  18),  from  specimens  bred  by  the  writer. 

Two  different  kinds  of  internal  parasites  are  known  to  me  to  attack 
this  insect.  The  first  of  these  is  a  small,  black,  four- winged  fly  belong- 
ing to  the  Microgastrinae.    The  larva  of  this  parasite  when  full-grown 
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issues  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  Tortrix  and  spins  a  compact,  white, 
elongate-ellipsoidal  cocoon  measuring  nearly  6  mDlimeters  in  length. 
When  about  to  issue,  the  parasitic  fly  cuts  a  circular  hd  out  of  one  end 
of  its  cocoon,  from  which  to  make  its  escape. 

The  second  kind  of  parasite,  of  which  I  bred  only  a  single  specimen, 
is  a  small,  grayish  black,  two-winged  fly  belonging  to  the  family 
Tachinidae  and  apparently  to  the  genus  Phorocera,  but  the  species  is 
probably  as  yet  undescribed. 

Should  the  orange  leaf  rollers  ever  appear  in  destructive  numbers,  I 
know  of  no  more  effective  remedy  to  use  for  their  destruction  than  that 
of  spraying  the  trees  with  Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  of  the  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water.  I  have  used  this 
preparation  on  orange  trees  without  in  the  least  iiguring  the  trees  upon 
which  it  was  sprayed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  country  this  species  is 
native,  though  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  imported  into  California 
from  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  in  his  Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Expedition  (vol.  in,  p.  13) 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  states  that  the  oranges  grown  upon  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  "  do  not  succeed  because  they  are  injured  by  an  insect 
"Which  leaves  its  larva  on  the  fruit,  and  causes  it  to  fall  before  it  reaches 
maturity.''  While  this  description  tallies  fairly  well  with  the  present 
species,  there  is  also  a  possibility  that  this  reference  is  to  a  dipterous 
larva  belong  to  the  family  Trypetidae,  two  species  of  which  are  known 
to  attack  oranges  in  this  manner. 

Th^  Brassy  Cutworm  ( Twniocampa  rufula  Grote). — On  the  6th  of  June, 
1888, 1  received  a  package  of  green  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  from 
Mr.  C.  R.  Johnson,  of  Pomona,  Cal.  The  apples  and  pears  had  large 
cavities  eaten  into  them,  cxteading  sometimes  to  the  core,  and  nearly 
buried  in  one  of  the  peaches  was  a  naked  caterpillar  having  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  an  ordinary  cutworm.  The  apples  and  pears  were 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  peaches 
were  somewhat  larger. 

Accompanying  this  package  was  the  following  letter: 

I  mail  samples  of  the  worm  referred  to  in  the  Pomona  TimeSy  of  which  you  make 
inquiry  in  your  letter  received  today;  also  some  fruit  samples  upon  which  they 
worked;  viz,  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  apricot.  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  any  of  the 
worms;  since  the  sun  has  been  shining  and  tbe  weather  warmer  they  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any  very  serious  damage  to 
the  fruit  in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  I  think  they  would  have  destroyed  the 
email  amount  that  I  have,  but  I  went  around  each  tree,  and  inside  of  a  circle  of  about 
12  inches  in  diameter,  just  at  the  roots,  I  dug  out  from  15  to  40  worms  to  each  tree. 

The  Bev.  J.  F.  Moody,  of  this  place,  tells  me  today  that  in  his  neighborhood  he 
noticed  that  quite  a  large  hole-had  been  dug  around  each  tree  by  the  chickens,  which 
I  think  destroyed  the  worms.  A  lady  in  the  southern  part  of  this  city  says  that  one 
of  her  neighbors  has  found  some  prunes  with  the  inside  eaten  out  by  a  worm  of  the 
same  description  as  the  one  I  send  you. 

During  the  cool,  cloudy  weather  they  could  be  found  up  in  the  trees  throughout 
the  day,  and  they  destroyed  flowers  and  small  shrubbery. 
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This  caterpillftT  has  a  polished  appearance,  and  in  certain  lights 
shows  a  slight  brassy  reflection.  When  first  exhumed  from  beneath 
dead  leaves  or  other  litter,  it  feigns  death,  bnt  soon  makes  its  escape 
by  crawling  beneath  some  object,  its  movements  being  quite  rs^id.  It 
pupates  within  a  small  cell  in  the  earth. 

There  are  two  well-marked  broods  of  these  caterpillars  eacb  year. 
The  first  brood  pupates  in  January  and  February  and  the  moths  issue 
about  six  weeks  later.  The  caterpillars  of  the  second  brood  assume 
the  chrysalis  state  in  the  months  of  Juue  and  July  and  are  changed  to 
moths  from  the  first  week  in  September  to  the  middle  of  Octob^. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  food  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth 
ordinarily  consists  of  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  weeds,  and  that 
their  fondness  for  green  fruit  has  only  recently  been  acquired.  I  have 
repeatedly  found  them  beneath  stones,  dead  weeds,  and  other  litter 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1888, 1  found  forty  ^ve 
of  these  caterpillars  beneath  dead  weeds  lying  upon  the  ground  under 
some  orange  trees  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  species  has  been  rex)orted  only  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Associated  with  these  caterpillars  were  the  following  predaceous 
beetles,  which  doubtless  prey  upon  them:  Calosomaperegrinator^  Cal4i- 
thug  ruficollis,  Platynus  maculicoUiSj  Pterostichns  vicinusj  Amara  cali- 
fornica,  and  Amara  stupida.  With  two  exceptions  all  of  these  beetles 
when  exhumed  endeavored  to  hide  themselves  again,  bnt  the  Calosoma 
and  Amara  siupida  would  nearly  always  start  up  the  trunk  of  the 
nearest  tree.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  present  year  I  saw  an  allied 
species,  Calosoma  laiipennej  engaged  in  feeding  upon  a  caten)illar  of 
Agroiis  saucia.  Indeed,  this  habit  is  so  prevalent  among  the  different 
species  of  Calosoma  that  they  are  called  "  caterpDlar  hunters." 

The  caterpillars  above  described  are  but  little  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  internal  parasites.  I  have  bred  but  a  single  specimen  from  a  lar^ 
series  of  caterpillars  placed  in  my  breeding  cages  from  time  to  time. 
The  parasite  referred  to  is  a  large  Tachina  fly,  which  issued  on  the  29th 
of  July,  18S8.    It  apparently  belongs  to  the  genus  Eucnephalia. 

As  to  a  remedy,  the  one  practiced  by  Mr,  Johnson,  of  exhuming  the 
caterpillars  and  then  destroying  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
that  could  be  adopted.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  caterpillars 
will  feed  readily  upon  green  alfalfa  or  upon  weeds  of  any  kind,  quanti- 
ties of  these  could  be  gathered  and  pressed  into  balls,  which  could  then 
be  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  Paris  green  and  water  and  placed 
upon  the  ground  beneath  the  trees;  the  caterpillars  by  feeding  upon 
these  poisoned  balls  would  thus  be  destroyed.  Trees  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  these  insects  by  t)lacing  aronnd  the  trunk 
of  each  tree  a  collar  of  smooth  tin  or  other  obstruction  over  which  the 
caterpillars  could  not  make  their  way.  The  custom  of  allowing  chick- 
ens the  run  of  the  orchard  before  the  fruit  rij^ns  wiU  also  result  in 
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great  benefit,  since  these  useful  fowls  will  succeed  in  digging  up  and 
destroying  large  numbers  of  these  and  other  noxious  insects. 

While  on  the  subject  of  caterpillars  injuring  green  fruits,  I  may  add 
that  the  well-known  corn  ear- worm  {HeUothis  armiger)  sometimes  eats 
out  the  interior  of  green  peaches.  On  the  14th  of  June  of  the  present 
year,  Mr.  G.  A.  Compere,  of  Los  Angeles,  handed  me  a  green  peach 
containing  a  caterpillar  of  this  kind  that  had  hollowed  out  the  entire 
interior  of  the  peach.  I  removed  it  from  its  habitation  and  offered  it 
a  fresh,  half-grown  peach,  into  which  it  at  once  began  to  gnaw  an 
entrance.  This  caterpillar  pupated  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
the  moth  issued  on  the  26th  of  July. 

As  also  bearing  upon  this  subject  I  may  add  that  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1891, 1  received  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Eyan  a  green  orange  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  were  two  holes  extend- 
ing quite  to  the  center  of  tlie  orange,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  halt 
grown  corn  ear-worm,  busily  engaged  in  feeding  upon  the  interior 
portion  of  the  orange.  This  is  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
notice  of  this  insect  attacking  oranges,  although  I  have  occasionally 
seen  it  feeding  upon  orange  leaves. 

Tent  Caterpillars. — During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1892,  while  inves- 
tigating the  leafeatlng  caterpillars  occurring  in  the  orchards  of 
Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  I  found  quite  a  large  number  of 
colonies  of  a  thinly  hairy  caterpillar  which,  by  rearing  to  the  per- 
fect state,  was  identified  by  Dr.  Biley  as  Clisiocampa  thoracica  Stretch. 

The  moths  appear  during  the  month  of  June,  and  shortly  afterward 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  smaller  twigs  of  the  trees  on  the  leaves  of 
which  the  caterpillars  are  to  feed.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  one 
end  in  an  irregular  band  completely  encircling  the  twig  and  measuring 
from  5  to  9™*°.  in  width,  each  cluster  containing  upward  of  250  eggs. 
These  are  arranged  somewhat  spirally,  and  are  partially  covered  over 
with  a  brown  substance  resembling  glue;  but  this  does  not  entirely 
conceal  the  eggs.    They  do  not  hatch  until  the  following  April. 

Shortly  after  iSvSuing  from  the  egg  the  young  caterpillars  proceed  to 
spin  over  them  a  silken  web  or  tent,  and  in  this  tent  they  pass  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  when  not  engaged  in  feeding.  Before 
attaining  their  full  size  they  desert  their  tent  and  live  exposed  upon 
the  tree,  but  still  keep  together  in  companies,  and  during  the  warmer 
I)ortion  of  the  day  may  frequently  be  seen  huddled  together  upon  one 
side  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  have  found  colonies  of  these  caterpil- 
lars on  cherry,  plum,  prune,  and  willow,  and  they  fed  indiscriminately 
upon  the  leaves  of  each  of  tliese  trees.  The  caterpillars  from  the  dif- 
ferent trees  were  indistinguishable,  as  were  also  the  moths  into  which 
they  were  finally  transformed.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  nearly  full- 
grown  caterpillar  of  this  species  feeding  upon  the  leaf  of  the  common 
nettle  {Urtiea  holosericea).  This  was  growing  beneath  a  willow  tree, 
and  the  caterpillar  had  evidently  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
until  dislodged  by  accident. 
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When  fall  grown,  these  caterpillars  crawl  into  some  sheltered  place 
and  spin  their  thin,  pure  white  cocoons.  The  cocoon  proper  measures 
from  18  to  26™".  in  length,  and  the  width  is  about  two-fifths  of  the 
length.  It  is  thinly  sprinkled  with  a  yellow  powder,  and  around  it  is 
spun  quite  a  large  quantity  of  fine,  soft,  white  silk.  About  four  weeks 
elapse  between  the  spinning  of  the  cocoons  and  the  issuing  of  the 
moths,  the  latter  issuing  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  from  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sexes  appear  to  be  quite 
evenly  divided ;  out  of  a  total  of  27  moths  which  I  reared,  15  were 
males  and  12  females. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  breeding  internal  parasites  of  any  kind  from 
these  caterpillars,  but  they  evidently  do  not  altogether  escape  the 
attacks  of  such  parasites,  since  I  found  two  of  the  caterpillars  each  of 
which  had  a  white  egg  of  some  kind  of  Tachina  fly  attached  to  its 
head.  This  parasite,  however,  appears  to  be  very  rare.  Out  of  a  total 
of  350  of  these  caterpillars  which  I  examined  the  two  mentioned  above 
were  the  only  ones  showing  any  indication  of  its  attacks;  and  ftt)m 
about  300  reared  not  a  single  parasite  made  its  appearance. 

As  stated  above,  the  young  caterpillars  spin  a  silken  web  or  tent  in 
which  to  dwell,  and  as  this  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  their  presence 
upon  the  trees  may  be  easily  detected  and  the  web  with  its  entire  con- 
tents may  then  be  removed  from  the  tree  and  burned,  or  destroyed  in 
some  other  manner.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  nearly  ftill-grown 
caterpillars  are  congregated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  they  may  be 
destroyeil  by  wrapping  a  barley  sack  tightly  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  where  they  are  located,  thus  crushing  them.  The  method  first 
mentioned  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  since  the  white  webs  of  the  young 
caterpillars  are  much  easier  to  discover  than  are  the  caterpillars  them- 
selves, and  of  course  it  is  far  better  to  destroy  them  at  this  time  than 
to  wait  until  they  have  committed  all  the  injury  to  the  trees  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing. 

In  a  certain  locality  in  Alameda  County  I  found  a  second  species 
of  tent-caterpillar  upon  cultivated  gooseberries,  and  in  a  neighboring 
canyon  this  same  species  occurred  in  large  numbers  upon  wild  black- 
berry (Buhns  vitif alius)  and  also  upon  willow.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  one  described  above  by  the  velvet-black  color  of 
its  body  which  is  marked  with  a  series  of  indistinct  dull  orange  yellow 
dashes  that  sometimes  form  two  more  or  less  distinct  dorsal  lines  and  a 
lateral  line;  on  either  side  of  each  of  the  segments  from  the  second  to 
the  eleventh  is  a  transverse,  bluish-gray  subdorsal  spot;  the  spiracles 
and  venter  are  wholly  black;  the  body  is  thinly  clothed  with  reddish 
hairs  which  are  most  abundant  on  the  back  and  low  down  on  each  side 
of  the  body;  the  head  is  opaque  black,  the  clypeus  gray  and  bordered 
below  with  yellow.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  measures  about  35"" 
in  length.  The  cocoon  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  species  but  is 
somewhat  darker  and  more  dense,  the  yellow  powder  is  more  abundant, 
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aud  the  loose,  fine,  soft  silk  spun  about  the  cocoon  is  less  in  quantity. 
The  coco':)n8  are  spun  in  May,  and  the  moths  issue  in  the  latter  part  oi 
that  mouth  and  during  the  month  of  June.  The  two  sexes  are  so  dis- 
similar in  color  that  they  might  readily  be  supposed  to  belong  to  two 
distinct  species.  The  males  are  of  a  reddish  brown  ground  color,  while 
in  the  females  the  color  is  a  light,  ocher  yellow.  The  moths  issue  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  the  sexes  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed.   This  species  is  Clisiocampa  californica  Pack. 

I  found  but  a  single  cluster  of  eggs  of  this  species,  but  these  had 
already  hatched  and  near  them  was  the  silken  tent  and  colony  of 
young  caterpillars  that  had  issued  from  these  eggs.  This  cluster  was 
attached  to  a  small  twig  of  a  willow  tree;  it  measures  16°»™  in  length 
and  reaches  only  two- thirds  of  the  distance  around  the  twig.  The  eggs 
number  about  150  and  are  arranged  in  irregular  oblique  rows;  they  are 
thinly  covered  with  a  substance  somewhat  resembling  glue,  which  on 
one  half  of  the  cluster  completely  conceals  the  eggs  from  view. 

As  in  the  preceding  species,  the  young  caterpillars  spin  a  silken  web 
or  tent  in  which  to  live,  but  after  becoming  about  half  grown  they 
desert  this  and  lead  a  wandering  life;  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
habit  of  congregating  together  when  not  feeding,  which  is  such  a  char- 
acteristic trait  of  the  preceding  species.  Besides  the  food-plants  men- 
tioned above,  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  states  that  these  caterpillars  also  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear,  oak  (Quercm agrifolia),  ash  {Fraxi- 
nu8  oregona),  buckeye  {^sculus  cdlifornica)^  California  holly  {Hetero- 
meles  arbuti/olia),  and  Madrofie  {Arbutus  menzieaii).  (See  Fifth  Beport 
U.  8.  Entomological  Commission,  p.  119). 

Three  different  kinds  of  internal  parasites  are  known  to  me  to  attack 
these  caterpillars.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1892,  a  larva  of  a  Tachina  fly 
issued  from  one  of  them  and  soon  afterward  pupated.  On  the  9th  of 
May  a  larva  of  an  Ichneumon  fly  spun  its  cocoon  within  the  body  of  a 
one-third  grown  caterpillar  in  which  it  had  lived,  causing  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar  to  swell  out  and  burst  open  on  the  underside,  the  cocoon 
as  spun  protruding  through  this  opening  and  fastening  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rested  j  the  winged  parasite 
issued  ten  days  later,  and  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Eiley  as  Limneria 
fugitiva  Say.  This  parasite  has  not  previously  been  reported  as  occur- 
ring west  of  Missouri,  where  Dr.  Eiley  bred  it  from  the  larvae  of  four 
different  kinds  of  moths,  including  the  forest  tent-caterpillar  {Clisio- 
campa disstria  Hiibn.).     (See  Insect  LifCj  vol.  iii,  p.  157). 

The  third  parasite  referred  to  issued  on  the  28th  of  May.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Braconidse  and  to  the  genus  Ehogas. 

The  above  two  were  the  only  species  of  Clisiocampa  that  I  found  in 
the  orchards  of  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  Neither  of  these 
occurs  in  southern  California,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  a  third  species, 
Clisiocampa  constricta  Stretch,  is  not  rare  in  certain  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  where  the  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  an  ever- 
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green  oak,  Quercus  agrifoUa.  These  caterpillars  are  not  eomiiioii  in  the 
valleys,  but  along  the  mountaiu  sides  they  are  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant, and  I  have  found  them  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet.  So 
far  as  at  present  known,  they  attack  only  the  various  kinds  of  oak. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  these  caterpiUars  do  not  spin  a  web  or 
tent  in  which  to  live  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  The  cocoon  is  of  a 
pure  white  color,  and  the  powder  with  which  its  meshes  are  partially 
filled  is  also  white,  and  not  yellow,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species. 
The  loose  silk  spun  about  the  cocoon  is  scant,  and  is  much  coarser  and 
stifier  than  that  of  the  preceding  species.  The  cocoons  are  spun  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  moths  issue  in  June  and  July,  Two  male  and 
four  female  moths  which  I  bred  all  issued  from  the  chrysalis  after  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Three  different  kinds  of  internal  parasites  are  known  to  me  to  attack 
the  caterpillars  of  this  Clisiocampa.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1891,  two 
Tachina  flies  issued  from  some  of  these  caterpillars  in  one  of  my  breed- 
ing cages;  these  flies  are  known  as  Maaicera  frenchii  WiYLj  hitherto 
reported  only  from  Maine,  where  it  attacks  the  larvae,  ot  chrysalides, 
of  a  large  butterfly,  Papilio  turntis  var.  glaucus.  Under  a  high  power 
the  eyes  of  this  parasite  are  seen  to  have  a  few  microscopic  hairs. 
Heretofore  it  has  not  been  reported  west  of  Colorado.  I  have  bred  a 
closely  related  species,  Masicera  archippivora  Eiley,  from  the  chrysa- 
lides of  two  kinds  of  butterflies,  Pyrameis  cardui  and  P.  caryw. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  second  kind  of  Tachina  fly  was  bred  in  July, 
1892,  from  a  caterpillar  of  the  above  Clisiocampa  by  Dr.  A.  Davidson, 
of  Los  Angeles,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  specimen.  It  issued 
from  the  caterpillar  after  the  latter  had  si)un  its  cocoon,  but  before 
the  change  to  the  chrysalis  had  taken  place. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  parasite  which  attacks  the  caterjnllar  of 
this  Clisiocampa  belongs  to  the  family  Ichneumonidae,  and  has  been 
identified  as  Pimpla  inquisitor  Say.  In  the  month  of  June,  1S87,  six 
larvae  of  this  parasite  issued  from  one  of  these  caterpillars  after  the  lat- 
ter had  spun  its  cocoon,  and  spun  their  white  cocoons  within  thai?  of 
their  host;  the  winged  parasites  issued  during  the  following  autumn. 
This  parasite  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  as  far  eastward  as 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  infests  a  great  variety  of  caterpillars  and  has 
also  been  bred  from  larvae  found  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  spiders.  On 
the  26th  of  April,  1892,  Dr.  Davidson  bred  five  specimens  of  this  Pim- 
pla from  some  egg  massi  s  of  the  spider,  Epeira  angt^ata  Clerck. 

ARSENIURETED  AND  SULPHURETED  HYDEOGEN  AS  INSECTICIDES. 

Xot  being  entirely  satisfied  with  my  experiments  with  these  two 
gases  in  the  past,  and  wishing  to  test  arseniureted  hydrogen  pro- 
duced in  a  diff*erent  manner  than  previously  employed  by  me,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  a  cheaper  gas  than  hydrocyanic  acid  to  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  scale-insects  on  citrus  trees,  etc.,  I  decided  to 
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make  a  series  of  experiments  with  these  two  gases.  Accordingly,  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  of  1893, 1  carried  out  such  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  but  conJ&rm  my  previous  statements 
to  the  effect  that  both  in  regard  to  the  expense  and  efifectiveness 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  two  gases  men- 
tioned above. 

For  the  production  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  I  used  iron  sulphide 
(FeS),  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (H29O4),  and  water.  The  iron 
sulphide  was  obtained  for  20  cents  per  pound,  and  requires  about  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  that  potassium  cyanide 
requires  in  the  production  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  The  sulphide  was 
partially  pulverized,  and  none  of  the  pieces  were  over  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  the  acid  was  added  to  the  sulphide,  no  action 
took  place,  but  as  soon  as  the  water  was  added,  quite  brisk  action  at 
once  began,  with  evolution  of  the  ill-smelling  gas.  The  action  of  the 
acid  and  water  upon  the  sulphide  was  very  much  slower  than  their 
action  upon  potassium  cyanide,  even  when  the  latter  is  used  in  large 
pieces.  The  tests  were  made  during  the  month  of  March,  from  about 
9:30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  about  noon  of  different  days,  when  the 
weather  was  comparatively  cool. 

When  used  so  strong  that  its  cost  about  equaled  that  of  potassium 
cyanide  used  for  the  purpose  of  generating  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  the 
resulting  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  fatal  to  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  insects  {Leeanium  hesperidum  and  L,  olece)  on  the  orange  trees 
experimented  upon,  and  the  leaves  upon  these  trees  were  not  injured 
by  the  gas.  Here  I  used  about  three  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  the 
sulphide  as  would  have  been  required  of  the  cyanide  to  destroy  all  the 
insects  of  the  tree,  but  it  was  scarcely  one  tenth  as  effectual  as  the  lat- 
ter, and  I  therefore  considered  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  continue 
experimenting  further  with  the  iron  sulphide. 

I  had  in  previous  years  generated  arseiiiureted  hydrogen  by  acting 
ui)on  small  pieces  of  sheet  zinc  with  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  white  arsenic  (AS2O3),  but  as  this 
is  a  somewhat  imperfect  method  I  decided  to  test  the  method  of  gen. 
crating  this  gas  by  acting  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc 
arsenide  (AS2ZU3).  Failing  to  obtain  the  last-mentioned  substance  at 
any  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  it 
manufactured  expressly  for  my  use.  Accordingly  I  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  Wade  &  Wade,  manufacturing  chemists  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  arsenide  is  manufactured  from  metallic  zinc 
and  arsenic,  one  and  three-tenths  parts  of  the  former  being  used  to  one 
of  the  latter.  The  price  of  metallic  arsenic  in  San  Francisco,  is  50 
cents  per  pound,  and  of  granulated  zinc,  60  cents.  The  two  metals 
in  the  proportion  above  given  were  placed  in  a  crucible  along  with  a 
small  CjUantity  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  crucible  closed  and  sub. 
jected  to  the  heat  of  an  assayer's  furnace  for  a  space  of  about  twenty 
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minutes,  after  which  it  was  removed  from  the  ftirnace  and  allowed  to 
cool.    The  resulting  arsenide  was  very  brittle,  and  pulverized  readily. 

Even  when  the  arsenide  was  used  in  such  large  quantities  that  its 
cost  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  potassium  cyanide  used  in 
suflBcient  quantity  to  destroy  all  the  insects  <mi  the  tree,  it  proved  fatal 
to  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  scale-insects  [Lecanium  hesperidum  and 
L.  olece)  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tree,  while  those  on  the  upper  i)or- 
tion  escaped  unharmed;  the  tree  operated  upon  was  less  than  five 
feet  in  height,  and  was  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  gas.  The  latter 
was  confined  upon  the  tree  for  a  space  of  a  full  hour,  and  yet,  owing 
to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  it  did  not  become  thorouglily  dif- 
fused throughout  the  space  inclosed  by  the  tent.  Owing  to  this  char- 
acteristic of  arseniureted  hydrogen,  and  the  further  fact  of  its  being 
more  expensive  than  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  there  is  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  over  the  last-named  gas. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on 
trees  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  much  cheaper  than  either  arseniureted 
hydrogen  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
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EBPORT  ON  ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  OREGON  AND 
CALIFORNIA ;  NOTES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTA- 
TIONS. 


By  Albert  Koebkle,  Special  Agent. 


LETTER  OF   SUBMITTAL. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  KovemherSf  189S, 
Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  observations  during  the  year.  Special 
reports  on  work  done  in  Oregon  and  Washington  upon  Phorodon  humuU  Schrank.,  and 
on  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  predaceous  insects  sent  from  Australia  dur- 
ing my  last  trip  to  that  country,  have  been  made  and  forwarded  to  you.  I  shall  here 
mention  only  certain  additional  facts  connected  with  the  same  and  note  some  other 
observations  made. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Albert  Koebele. 
C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S.  EnlomologiiU 


The  hop  louse,  as  could  plainly  be  noticed  during  spring,  has  not  been 
so  numerous  during  thepresent  season  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  insects  living  upon  it,  as  shown  by  the  interesting 
letter  of  September  16, 1893,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Miller,  of  Aurora,  Oregon^ 
as  follows: 

*  *  *  The  hop  crop  is  very  light,  owing  to  cold  rains  in  the  spring  and  then 
continual  dry  weather.  In  the  spring  when  the  lice  emigrated  to  the  hop  the  weather 
vras  cold  and  rainy,  and  I  noticed  that  the  lice  on  the  vines  would  turn  white  and 
sickly  and  finally  die.  No  spraying  was  done,  as  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  vicin- 
ity. A  few  lice  survived  the  cold  weather,  and  just  before  i^icking  time  the  weather 
turned  sultry,  cloudy,  and  rainy,  favorable  for  development  of  lice,  and  it  could  be 
noticed  that  they  increased  very  fast;  but  picking  time  was  too  close  at  hand  for 
them  to  do  any  damage. 

As  to  collecting  the  lice  irom  the  plum  trees,  I  have  great  faith  in  it,  but  to  make 
it  successful,  farmers  for  miles  around  should  closely  inspect  their  trees  and  free  them 
from  vermin.  One  hop  yard  seemed  to  be  infested  as  much  as  any  of  those  of  our 
neighbors,  but  as  some  of  our  nearest  neighbors  had  plum  trees  and  did  not  clean 
them,  I  am  sure  some  of  the  lice  emigrated  from  their  trees  to  our  yard,  for  they  must 
be  able  to^travel  long  distances.  The  ladybirds  increased  for  a  while  in  the  spring, 
but  as  the  aommer  advanced  they  began  to  dwindle  away,  and  at  picking  time  were 
getting  scarce.    ♦    *    * 
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A  fungous  disease  appears  to  have  destroyed  large  numbers  during 
the  early  summer.  It  was  only  at  picking  time  that  the  lice  became 
numerous,  and  in  consequence  the  coming  season  may  again  show  an 
increase.  As  already  mentioned,  the  importance  of  an  early  warftire 
against  the  hop  louse  can  not  be  overestimated.  Spraying  and  hand- 
pickiug  should  be  practiced  upon  all  the  plum  and  prune  trees  during 
the  autumn  and  early  spring. 

Since  the  season  has  been  so  backward  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
give  a  list  of  the  most  efficient  enemies  of  the  hop  louse,  viz,  the 
Syrphid  flies,  and  but  few  of  these  were  observed  during  my  work. 
Cocciuellidse,  however,  could  be  seen  by  the  thousands  during  early 
spring.    I  give  a  list  of  those  met  with  in  the  yards,  with  notes  thereon. 

Notes  on  Ladybirds  found  in  Hop  Yards, — The  largest  number  were  of 
the  genus  Hippodamia,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  even  for  an  expert  to 
define  the  species  when  seeing  large  numbers  together.  Hippodamia 
convergens  Guer.  and  H,  amhigtia  Lee.  were  the  most  numerous  in  the 
hop  yards  during  the  early  spring  and  were  preying  upon  various 
Aphidids  infesting  weeds.  After  devouring  all  these,  they,  as  well  as 
all  other  species,  left  in  all  directions  and  could  be  found  almost  any- 
where where  plant-lice  existed.  As  observed,  these  insects  will  also 
prey  upon  Lecanium  in  its  young  stages  after  the  most  of  the  Aphidids 
have  disapi>eared.  H.  13  punctata  has  been  but  rarely  met  with.  H. 
spuria  Lee.  and  H.  parenthesis  Say  were  more  numerous  and  always 
upon  plant  lice.  Goccinella  annectans  Crotch  is  a  rare  insect  that  feeds 
upon  Aphidids  as  well  as  upon  the  young  of  Lecanium.  Goccinella 
trifa^ciata  Linn,  is  an  abundant  ladybird  that  is  found  feeding  any- 
where upon  plant-lice,  and  as  these  become  rare  with  the  advance 
of  the  season,  it  readily  feeds  upon  bark-lice.  C.  transversoguttata 
Fab.  is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  group  and  was  also  found  in  numbers 
in  the  hop  yards  as  long  as  the  plant-lice  upon  which  it  preys  existed. 
The  first  eggs  of  any  found  amongst  hop  vines  belonged  to  this  species. 
This  was  before  the  yards  were  plowed,  which  will  destroy  nearly,  if 
not  all,  the  early  stages  of  these  valuable  insects.  Cycloneda  sanguinea 
Linn,  is  a  very  common  ladybird  and  one  of  the  most  active  in  hunting 
up  the  solitary  Aphidids.  Many  colonies  of  the  hop  louse  under 
observation  on  plum  and  prune  trees  were  entirely  cleaned  out  by  this 
beetle  and  often  in  a  single  day.  In  order  to  get  at  the  proper  results 
of  the  experiments  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  cover  the  lice  treated 
with  netting  on  account  of  this  insect.  Adalia  bipunctata  Linn,  is  only 
occasionally  found.  I  have  bred  the  same  from  larvae  feeding  upon  an 
Aphidid  infesting  Crataegus  at  Sisson,  Cal.  It  has  also  been  found  near 
Alameda,  upon  orange  trees  infested  with  Lecanium. 

A.  humeralis  Say  was  found  feeding  upon  plant-lice  in  Oregon  and  in 
California.  I  found  it  more  often  upon  plants  infested  with  black 
scale.  A  very  common  and  variable  ladybird  is  Harmonia  picta 
Eand,,  which  is  met  with  occasionally  feeding  upon  plant-lice.     The 
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pine  and  fir  trees  in  Oregon  which  are  infested  with  Kermes  are  alive 
with  this  beetle,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Monterey  pine 
infested  with  Lecaniam,  npon  which  this  insect  preys.  H,  12maculata 
Gebl.  has  been  but  rarely  found  in  Orefi^on  feeding  on  plant-lice. 

Our  largest  Coccinellidse,  Mysia  and  Anatis,  are  also  aphis-feeding 
insects,  yet  they  are  but  rarely  met,  with  since  they  live  upon  high 
coniferous  trees  infested  with  Lachnus.  In  warm  days  during  early 
spring  they  were  often  found  coming  out  from  their  winter  quarters, 
out  of  old  stumps,  from  behind  bark  of  trees,  etc.  Amongst  the  conif- 
erous trees,  Mysia  homii  Or.,  Anatis  15-punctata  Oliv.,  A.  rathvoni 
Lee.  and  A.  suhvittata^  Muls.,  were  met  with. 

Payllobora  20-ma^ulata  Say  is  found  nearly  everywhere,  yet  I  can  say 
nothing  in  regard  to  its  value  as  an  aphis-feeder.  It  can  be  found  in 
large  numbers  and  in  all  stages  feeding  upon  the  powdery  mildew 
( Uncinula  spiralis  B.  &  0.)  upon  our  grape-vines  and  no  doubt  upon  the 
mildew  of  other  plants  as  well. 

Our  smallest  Ooccinellidae,  the  Scymnids,  are  chiefly  found  to  be 
Coccid-feeding  insects,  yet  Sci/mnus  nehulosus  Lee.  can  be  considered  a 
valuable  agent  in  destroying  the  hop  louse.  In  one  instance  this 
beetle  destroyed  a  colony  that  had  been  established  upon  a  vine  for 
about  three  weeks.  Scymnus  sp.  near  tenebrostis  Muls.  is  occasionally 
found  upon  the  hop  louse,  also  in  large  numbers  feeding  upon  Kermes 
on  fir  trees. 

Some  Oregon  Fruit  Insects. — One  of  the  most  abundant  and  injurious 
insects  to  fruit  buds  in  Oregon  is  Stjneta  alblda  Lee.  I  noticed  that  a 
great  part  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  on  prune  and  plum  trees  were 
eaten  out,  and  it  was  not  long  before  this  beetle  could  be  observed 
doing  the  mischief.  So  numerous  were  they  that  along  the  edge  of  a 
fir  forest,  upon  plum  trees,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  could  be  shaken 
off  of  every  tree.  Owing  to  its  pale  color,  this  beetle  is  not  easily 
noticed  among  the  blossoms  where  it  hides  itself,  yet  it  can  easily  be 
shaken  off. 

A  Tortricid  larva  that  eats  into  and  destroys  a  large  part  of  the  cur- 
rant berries  was  observed  in  Oregon.  The  green  as  well  as  the  ripe 
fruit  is  attacked  by  the  larva  that  lives  in  a  web  among  the  berries. 

Carpocapsa  pomonella  has  become  very  numerous  and  destructive  in 
that  State,  and  as  with  nearly  all  newly  introduced  insects,  its  work 
will  be  very  seriously  felt  for  a  few  years  to  come,  until  some  natural 
enemies  will  acquire  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  it.  The  enemies  of  this 
insect  are  already  many.  Duiing  the  present  season  I  have  bred  this 
noth  fiom  cherries. 

In  Australia  I  have  bred  many  species  of  Oscinids  from  larvae  prey, 
ing  both  upon  Coccidse  and  Aphididse.  After  my  return  to  Alameda 
a  similar  larva  was  found  preying  upon  a  small  Aphidid  that  infests 
Physianthus  alba.  During  the  autumn  of  1892  six  of  these  larvae  were 
placed  in  a  vial  and  from  these  three  parasites  were  bred  this  spring. 
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During  July  of  the  present  year  tbese  larvsB  were  again  very  numeroas, 
as  well  as  the  mature  flies  upon  the  same  plant,  and  many  were  bred 
from  larv8B  inclosed.  While  the  larvae  of  these  flies  prey  upon  all 
sorts  of  Aphidids  in  Australia  and  are  frequently  found  upon  those 
on  orange  and  corn,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  observed  them  in 
California. 

During  July  of  1891  many  of  the  eggs  of  Selandria  oerasi  examined 
upon  young  pear  trees  were  found  to  be  infested  with  a  parasite,  while 
others  showed  holes  from  which  parasites  had  issued. 

Notes  on  an  introduced  Australian  Ladybird. — Since  reporting  upon 
the  recently  introduced  Bhizobius  ventralis  Gr.  I  have  made  further 
notes  which  may  be  of  interest.  A  colony  of  these  beetles  received 
from  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  and  liberated  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Leib,  of  San  Jos^ 
upon  Lecanium  olew  infesting  prune  trees  July  23, 1893,  were  examined 
August  23  of  that  year,  and  numerous  half-grown  larv®  were  found.  On 
looking  over  the  same  trees  September  22,  only  a  few  grown  larvae  could 
be  found,  yet  pupae  were  numerous.  At  my  own  place  a  few  of  the 
mature  insects  were  liberated  upon  Physianthus  alba  infested  witb  X. 
olew  August  21.  Grown  larvse  were  here  observed  October  6,  and  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  mouth  many  pupae  were  present.  One  of  the 
females  liberated  upon  this  plant  August  21  was  still  present  and  lay- 
ing eggs.  The  same  conditions  were  found  at  two  other  places  in  Ala- 
meda where  this  insect  had  been  colonized  upon  black  scales.  As  this 
Ehizobius  will  breed  during  the  entire  -year,  fully  six  broods  caw  be 
expected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  mother  beetle  will 
deposit  her  eggs  under  the  older  Coccids  in  numbers.  Often  an  entire 
scale  is  found  completely  filled  with  the  eggs  of  the  Rhizobius,  After 
the  young  larvae  issue  they  remain  mider  the  scales  and  devour  eggs 
and  Coccids  before  leaving.  The  plants  may  be  full  of  young  larvae,  yet 
these  are  seldom  seen,  since  they  most  always  remain  under  the  older 
scales  and  feed  upon  the  contents.  As  they  become  larger  they  can 
occasionally  be  noticed  walking  around  while  feeding,  yet  are  found 
more  numerous  hidden  away  between  curled-up  leaves  and  even 
among  spider  webs,  where  many  pupate.  If  liberated  upon  any  bush 
or  tree  infested  with  Lecanium,  a  gravid  female  will  at  once  begin  to 
oviposit,  and  will  not  leave  the  plant  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  food 
for  the  oft'spring. 

While  looking  over  a  lemon  tree  infested  with  Lecanium  olece  and  L. 
hesperidtimy  upon  which  this  Ehizobius  had  been  liberated  August  21, 1 
was  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  in  finding  large  numbers  of  the  same 
in  all  stages,  but  also  B.  debilis  Black,  that  had  been  liberated  in  my 
yard  upon  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  by  Mr.  Craw  during  May  of  1892. 
The  tree  mentioned  is  about  one-half  mile  distant  from  the  original  spot, 
where  the  same  insect  can  still  be  found. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INSECTS  OP  MISSOURI  FOE  1893. 


By  Mart  E.  Murtfeldt,  Temporary  Field  Agent, 


LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

KiRKWOOD,  Mo.,  Novemher  SB,  1893. 
Sir:  linlose  herewith  my  account  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  injurious  insects 
obseryed  in  Missouri  during  the  past  season.    As  in  previous  years,  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  you  for  many  determinations. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mary  E.  Murtfeldt. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S.  EntomologUU 


Among  the  entomological  developments  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  cur- 
rent year  may  be  noted  the  appearance  of  the  army  worm  {Leucania 
unipuncta)j  in  such  numbers*  as  to  justify  its  appellation,  in  hay  and 
grain  fields  contiguous  to  streams  and  lowlands,  where  it  caused  con- 
siderable loss.  It  also  occurred  in  large  numbers  together  with  other 
cut- worms  in  vegetable  gardens  as  well  as  on  the  lawns  and  meadows 
of  St.  Louis  County,  and  was  frequently  brought  or  sent  to  me  as  a  dep- 
redator upon  vegetables.  So  far  as  it  came  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation, however,  when  found  in  gardens,  it  was  merely  feeding  upon 
the  grasses  that  had  come  up  among  the  other  plants.  The  moths 
were  unusually  abundant  during  September. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  there  was  an  unusual  outbreak 
of  our  indigenous  locusts  (grasshoppers).  The  meadows,  gardens, 
berry  beds,  nurseries,  and  young  orchards  were  seriously  ravaged  by 
these  pests.  The  species  most  abundant  were  Schistocerca  americana^ 
CEdipoda  sulphureaj  (E.  xdnthopteraj  Melanophis  hivittatusy  and  the  omni- 
present M.  femur-ruhrum.  In  some  of  the  nurseries  and  newly  set 
orchards  of  St.  Louis  County  not  a  leaf  was  left  entire  on  apple,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  and  the  tender  twigs  were  also  in  many  instances  com- 
pletely barked,  thus  destroying  the  season's  growth.  Spraying  with 
Paris  green  was  resorted  to  by  numbers  of  nurserymen,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, protected  the  stock  from  premature  defoliation.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  the  hopper-dozer  is  not  extensively,  if  at  all,  used  in  Missouri,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  hilly  and  uneven  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State 
it  could  not  be  employed  to  nnich  advantage. 
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Among  orchardists  tbere  was,  in  the  spring,  great  complaint  of  the 
work  of  the  bnflfalo  tree-hopper  (Oeresa  bubalus).  Bundles  of  scarred 
and  blighted  twigs  were  sent  to  me  from  many  sections  of  the  State, 
including  the  Olden  fruit  farms,  in  Howell  County,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  country,  and  the  Flint  Hill  orchards,  in  Oregon  County,  both  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State;  from  Kansas  City  on  the  west,  and 
from  Holt  County  in  the  extreme  northwest,  showing  that  the  insect  is 
by  no  means  local.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  twigs  showed 
the  cuts  of  several  previous  years,  as  well  as  the  more  characteristic 
recent  punctures.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  insect  remains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  breeding  place  until  the  languishing  branch  or 
tree  no  longer  affords  it  sustenance.  Like  all  haustellate  si>ecies  it 
can  be  exterminated  only  by  such  insecticides  as  kill  by  contact,  such  as 
kerosene  emulsion,  thymo-cresol,  and  preparations  of  carbolic  acid; 
and  the  use  of  these  on  the  tender  foliage,  amid  which  the  little  spiny- 
backed  hoppers  lurk  in  the  early  summer,  is  apt  to  have  a  bad  effect 
From  eggs  placed  the  preceding  autumn  was  bred  in  considerable  num- 
bers a  minute  egg  parasite,  which  proved  to  be  an  undescribed  species 
of  Cosmocoma.  This  little  fly  had  destroyed  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  eggs  sent  to  me,  and  may  in  time  render  its  host  innocuous.  The 
tree  hopper  is  quite  common  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  but  no  con- 
spicuous injury  from  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

A  leaf-hopper,  Ormenis  pruinosaj  was  remarkably  abundant  in  vine- 
yards, where  it  was  popularly  mistaken  for  "  mealy  bug,'^  and  caused 
considerable  blighting  of  leaves  and  twigs.  An  interesting  parasite, 
which  attacks  the  full  grown  larvae  and  pupae,  inclosing  them  with 
itself  in  a  convex  disk  composed  of  two  mica-like  plates  joined  at  the 
edges,  was  bred  from  a  number  of  the  clusters  and  determined  as  an 
undescribed  Dryinus.    This  parasite  is  unfortunately  rather  rare. 

The  Osage  orange  Pyralid  (Loxostege  maclurcB  Riley)  is  spreading 
over  the  State,  its  work  being  most  disastrous  on  young  hedges,  the 
growth  of  which  it  seriously  checks.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July  has  been  practiced  to  some  extent  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  found  a  reliable  remedy.  But 
it  is  so  diflQcult  to  secure  concerted  effort  in  this  direction  that  the 
increase  of  the  insect  is  not  materially  int-errupted.  Close  clipping  of 
hedges  about  the  1st  of  August  is  also  advisable,  as  at  this  time  a 
majority  of  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched  larvae  of  the  second  brood  are 
on  the  leaves  and  are,  by  this  process,  removed  and  burned.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes'  examination  of  some  clippings,  I  found  many 
egg  masses  and  clusters  of  young  larvae,  and  noted  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  the  worms  were  far  less  numerous  than  they 
had  been  the  previous  year  when  the  hedge  had  been  trimmed  earlier. 
Pruning  about  this  time  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  an  important 
preventive  measure. 
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It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record  that  the  large,  formidable  appearing 
larvfiB  of  both  Citheronia  regalis  and  Eacles  imperialis  were  never 
before  so  abundant  in  this  locality  as  they  were  this  antamn.  They 
were  brought  to  me  again  and  again  as  something  very  wonderfdl  and 
from  appearances  very  dangerous.  About  the  1st  of  August  a  bat- 
tered female  of  imperialis  was  brought  me  in  a  box  in  which  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  she  placed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
eggs.  These  were  subglobose,  4""  in  diameter,  of  a  cream-white 
color,  streaked  or  tinged  with  pale  brown.  The  larvae  hatched  in  seven 
days.  As  I  was  about  leaving  home  for  several  weeks  the  young  larvae 
were  placed  upon  a  small  sycamore  tree  (Platanus)  and  left  to  their 
fate.  Upon  my  return  a  careful  examination  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  half  grown  larvae.  These  also  disappeared 
one  by  one,  having  been,  in  all  probability,  devoured  by  birds. 

The  Horn  Fly. — The  past  season  was  notable  for  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  this  cattle  pest,  at  least  for  its  manifestation  in  such  numbers 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  cattle  and  excite  alarm  among  stock- growers. 
The  newspapers  contained  numerous  references  to  it,  many  of  them  ot 
a  sensational  character,  although  the  reality  was  in  most  instances 
quite  bad  enough.  The  insect  was  reported  to  me  by  letter  from  six 
or  seven  different  sections  of  the  State  and  has  undoubtedly  appeared, 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  over  the  entire  area.  In  our  suburb  of 
Kirkwood  and  on  the  neighboring  dairy  farms  its  attacks  upon  the 
delicate  and  thin-skinned  Jerseys  were  very  disastrous,  certain  cows 
showing  much  greater  sensitiveness  to  its  bites  than  others.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  not  immediately  recognized,  but  as  soon  as  the  fly 
was  identified  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  Department  were  applied 
and  brought  measurable  relief.  Our  town  veterinarian  recommended 
for  the  cases  to  which  he  was  called  an  application  of  liquid  tar,  to  be 
procured  in  pint  cans  from  druggists.  This  was  thickly  spread  over 
the  shoulders,  neck,  and  udder,  and,  though  very  disfiguring,  was,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  repellant  used,  as  its  effect  extended  over 
a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  much  longer  than  that  of  kerosene 
emulsion  or  carbolized  vaseline.  It  is,  however,  more  exx)ensive  both 
in  money  and  labor,  and,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  use  on  large 
herds  of  cattle  as  the  kerosene  emulsion.  The  habit  of  the  horn  fly 
of  resting  on  the  cattle  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  gives  the  latter  no 
respite,  since,  even  when  not  biting,  its  presence  seems  to  be  irritating. 
From  my  observations  this  year,  however,  I  draw  the  hopeful  conclu- 
sion that  in  our  climate  and  that  of  Kansas  and  southern  Illinois  it 
will  not  be  able  to  multiply  as  it  does  in  localities  not  subject  to  annual 
and  protracted  droughts.  After  dry  weather  set  in  the  dro[)pings  were 
so  quickly  hardened  that  the  larvae  were  unable  to  develop,  and  by  the 
1st  of  August  but  few  flies  were  noticed  upon  cattle  in  this  locality. 
We  also  found  that  chickens  in  the  stable  yard  and  pasture  rendered 
good  service  by  scratching  into  and  spreading  the  droppings  and  pick- 
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ing  out  whatever  larvsB  were  contained  therein.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  that  much  was  done  in  the  State  in  the  way  of  spreading  or 
liming  the  manure  but  this  will  doubtless  in  time  become  one  of  the 
regular  duties  of  our  herdsmen  ;  while  the  use  of  the  rei>ellant  sprays 
and  other  applications,  when  necessary,  will  serve  to  protect  the  ani- 
mals, not  only  from  the  particular  insect  under  consideration,  bat  from 
the  attacks  of  bot-flies,  Tabanids,  Stomoxys,  and  other  biting  flies  from 
which  they  ordinarily  suffer  exceedingly. 

The  Fruit  Bark-beetle. — Previous  to  the  current  year  there  is  but  one 
brief  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  above-named  insect,  the  Scolytus 
riigulo8U8  of  Batzeburg,  in  Missouri.    This  is  found  on  the  last  page  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  American  Entomologist^  published  in  1880, 
where  Prof.  Riley  mentions,  after  determining  the  insect  for  various 
localities  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  he  <<  had  received  the  insect  some 
years  ago  from  Hillsboro,  Mo.,  attacking  the  peach.''    Probably  it  has 
occurred,  unrecognized,  in  many  orchards  since  that  date,  where  its 
work  was  referred  to  that  very  comprehensive  affection  termed  "  blight," 
However,  during  the  past  spring  several  correspondents  of  the  Rural 
World  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  discovered  the  minute  beetles  emerg- 
ing through  the  pin-hole-like  orifices  in  the  bark  of  twigs  and  small 
branches  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry,  and  specimens  were  sent  to  me 
for  determination  and  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  remedy.    From  Clay- 
ton, in  St.  Louis  County,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Bellville,  one  of  the  county  offi- 
cials, sent  me  specimens  of  the  insect  early  in  May,  emerging  fit>m 
twigs  of  cherry,  with  the  information  that  one  or  two  of  his  trees  had 
already  been  killed  by  them  and  that  the  beetles  were  so  numerous 
that  he  feared  the  destruction  of  his  entire  orchard.    An  examination 
of  the  twigs  revealed  alargenumber  of  the  beetles,  and  under  the  bark 
a  few  full-grown  larvse  and  pupae.    The  beetles  were  engaged  in  boring 
back  into  the  twigs,  in  every  case,  so  far  as  noticed,  entering  through 
the  latent  buds  and  even  through  some  that  were  unfolding.     By 
August  the  trees  severely  affected  had  lost  most  of  their  leaves,  the 
bark  of  the  branches  was  shrunken,  and  the  twigs  were  breaking  off. 
Beetles  were  again  found  making  their  way  back  into  such  twigs  and 
branches  as  showed  a  measure  of  vitality.    Very  few  larvffi  were  found 
in  the  portions  of  the  trees  examined,  and  such  as  were  discovered  were 
ready  to  transform,  indicating  the  double-broodedness  of  the  insect. 
Mr.  Bellville  wrote  me  that  he  thought  he  had  protected  some  of  his 
trees  by  spraying  at  this  time  with  Paris  green.    So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out  by  personal  examination  and  inquiry  the  insect  is  yet 
quite  local  in  the  State,  and  if  horticulturists  can  be  brought  to  realize 
the  danger  of  neglect  in  this  case  it  can  no  doubt  be  held  in  check,  if 
not  entirely  stamped  out. 

The  Pear-tree  Clear-icing  Borer  in  Apple. — This  insect  (JEgeria  pyri 
JTarr.)  appears  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  almost 
innumerable  pests  of  the  apple  tree,  upon  which  it  may  prove  more 
injurious  than  it  has  hitherto  done  upon  the  pear. 
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Early  in  May  1  received  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  Flint  Hill 
fruit  farms,  in  Oregon  County,  a  few  small  lepidopterous  Itkvvsd  taken 
from  the  young  apple  trees,  with  the  information  that  "the  worms  eat 
the  inner  bark  next  to  the  hard  wood  and  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
concealed  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  dead  bark.''  Mr.  Gil- 
bert further  says:  "I  find  the  insects  especially  abundant  on  trees  that 
have  been  ^sun  scalded'  on  the  southwest  side.  They  work  at  the 
edges  of  the  green  bark  next  to  the  dead  portion  of  the  tree.  Among 
the  young  Missouri  pippin  trees  last  year  I  foand  a  large  number  that 
had  on  their  trunks  from  one  to  several  spots  of  dead  wood  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  in  every  case  we  find  this  spring  these 
worms  working  around  the  deadened  spot."  The  larvae  accompanying 
the  above  note  were  about  one-half  inch  in  length  by  one-tenth  inch  in 
diameter,  subcylindrical,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  with  a  few  scattered 
soft  white  hairs  arising  from  inconspicuous  piliferous  plates.  Head 
dark  brown,  rather  broad  and  short,  collar  covering  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  top  of  the  first  joint.  The  appearance  was  almost  precisely 
that  of  a  Tortricid,  except  that  the  jaws  seemed  somewhat  broader  and 
stronger.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  the  peculiar  cocoons, 
or  follicles  characteristic  of  the  ^Egerians  were  formed  between  jueces 
of  bark,  except  in  the  case  of  two  larvae,  in  whose  place  appeared  two 
rather  large  white  cocoons  of  a  parasite,  probably  an  Apanteles.  But 
one  of  these  developed  and  this,  to  my  very  great  regret,  escaped  from 
the  rearing  jar  and  could  not  be  recovered.  On  June  9  two  moths 
emerged,  both  males,  which  upon  comparison  proved  to  be  the  species 
above  named.  These  were  the  only  examples  that  I  was  able  to  obtain, 
but  several  other  correspondents  reported  borers  in  yonng  apple  trees 
whose  habits  seemed  to  agree  with  those  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

In  all  cases  it  was  recommended  to  drench  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  kerosene  emulsion  two  or  three  times  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  or  to  apply  the  soft  soap  and  soda  mixture  that  has  been  so 
often  used  to  prevent  the  borer  beetles  from  laying  their  eggs.  As  it 
wa«  not  asserted  that  this  -^gerian  confined  its  attacks  to  that  portion 
of  the  trunk  just  above  ground,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  allied  peach 
borer,  I  could  not  advise  mounding  as  a  preventive. 

The  Peach  or  Plum  Bark-louse. — While  at  Carthage,  in  Jasper 
County,  last  December,  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
St>ate  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  residents  of  the  city  brought  me 
a  number  of  peach  twigs  from  his  orchard  in  the  suburbs,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  characteristic  scales  of  Lecanium  persicce  Fab.,  with  the 
information  that  many  of  his  trees  had  become  unthrifty  and  unfruitful 
in  consequence.  This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  scale,  as  it 
has  not  hitherto  proved  sufficiently  injurious  to  attract  much  attention 
from  peach-growers;  and  upon  looking  up  such  of  its  literature  as  was 
at  my  command  I  found  that  its  complete  life  history  had  not  been  pub- 
lished. 
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Early  in  April  other  infested  twigs  were  sent  to  me  from  Jefferson 
County,  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  subscriber  of  the  BmtoI  World 
sent  still  others  over  which  were  scattered  the  largest  and  nK>st  brightly 
colored  scales  that  had  yet  met  my  eye.  They  were  not  darkened  by 
the  smut  fungus  which  after  a  year  or  two  follows  the  attacks  of  this 
insect  and  completes  the  disfigurement  and  destruction  of  the  tree. 
The  scale  is  a  very  handsome  one,  as  scales  go.  The  fonn  is  hemi- 
spherical, tending  to  conical  in  the  center,  2.5  to  4"™  in  diameter;  sur- 
face highly  polished,  though  not  smooth,  being  indented  witb  more 
or  less  distinct,  shallow,  crenulated  grooves,  radiating  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  margin;  general  color  black,  or  very  dark  brown,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal dorsal  band  of  bright,  sealing-wax  red  and  fine  streaks  of  red 
alternating  with  broader  ones  of  paler  brown  to  fonn  a  border.  When 
detached  from  the  twig  during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  the  under 
side  will  be  found  slightly  concave  and,  occupying  the  center,  is  the 
still  quite  well-defined  body  of  the  female,  surrounded  by  a  brown 
jelly  like  substance  which  fills  the  remainder  of  the  shell  across  which 
four,  or  sometimes  six,  diminishing  white  thread-like  lines  extending 
to  the  edge  of  the  scale,  have  the  appearance  of  legs  and  would  seem 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  scale  in  place.  When  lifted  carefully  from  the 
posterior  end,  the  long  hair-like  beak  can  be  distinguished  with  a  strong 
lens  and  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  2"*". 

On  May  2,  my  attention  was  called  by  a  friend  to  a  young  Lombard 
plum  in  bis  garden,  which  exhibited  the  worse  case  of  attack  yet  seen— 
probably  the  unchecked  development  of  several  seasons.  The  twigs 
and  smaller  branches  were  absolutely  incrusted  on  all  sides  with  the 
(3occids,  presenting  to  other  than  entomological  eyes,  a  repulsive  spec 
tacle.  Even  at  this  late  date  segregation  had  not  taken  place.  By  the 
20th  of  the  month,  however,  the  eggs  were  fully  formed  and  every  scale 
was  crowded  with  them.  The  egg  is  broad  oblong  in  form,  0.5™"  in 
length,  pale  yellow  in  color,  and  m  the  mass  quite  free  and  granular. 
Uatching  began  June  10  and  continued  for  nearly  a  mouth.  The 
young  larvj©  were  the  largest  speciesyet  observed,  very  flat,  uniformlT 
pale  yellow,  the  carapace  being  indicated  by  a  very  thin  lateral  rim. 
The  legs  were  rather  long  and  well  developed.  AntennaB  five  or  sii 
jointed,  one-half  the  length  of  the  body.  By  July  16  hatching  was 
completed,  and  in  the  meantime,  those  first  hatched,  of  which  a  part 
were  separated  and  kept  on  fresh  twigs  in  the  rearing  jar,  had  nearly 
all  become  stationary  on  the  leaves  and  transformed  to  male  pupae. 
Twigs  brought  me  from  the  tree  at  this  date  had  the  foliage  covered 
with  the  young  in  all  stages,  the  majority  being  still  in  a  state  of  great 
activity,  resembling  in  general  appearance  and  in  the  peculiar  wavy 
motion  when  crawling,  a  myriad  of  small  Tingitids.  The  sexes  were 
undistinguishable.  The  mature  larval  scale  is  about  2"™  in  length, 
slightly  convex,  of  a  translucent  greenish- white  color.  Two  converg- 
ing carinsB  inclose  a  narrow  flat  dorsal  space,  from  which  a  border, 
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divided  into  six  or  seven  panes,  by  similar,  though  finer,  opaque,  white 
ridges,  slopes  slightly  on  all  sides.  Under  the  scales,  which  were 
stationary,  and  which  in  no  respect  differed  from  those  that  were  still 
moving  about  over  leaves  and  twigs,  were  found  male  pupae  entirely 
detached  and  displaying  wingpads  and  other  members  as  seen  in  nymphse 
of  the  higher  Hemiptera. 

On  the  22d  of  July  winged  males  appeared  in  the  rearing  jar,  the 
pupal  period  being  about  one  week.  In  this  stage,  also,  the  insect  is 
beautiful,  with  filmy,  iridescent  wings  expanding  4"»" ;  body  rose  red, 
with  some  dark  brown  shadings  about  the  head  and  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
and  an  especially  distinct,  dark- brown,  transverse  thoracic  band. 
August  10  hundreds  of  winged  males,  fresh  pupae,  and  active  larvae 
were  still  found  on  the  leaves.  The  act  of  copulation  did  not  come 
under  ray  eye,  although  the  winged  forms  continually  fluttered  over 
those  that  were  crawling.  The  life  of  the  male  seems  to  be  of  about  a 
week's  duration.  My  observations  on  this  insect  were  interrupted  by 
absence  from  home  from  the  middle  of  the  month  until  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  I  found  that  the  males  had  disappeared  and  that  the 
females  had  attached  themselves  to  the  bark  of  such  twigs  as  still 
retained  a  measure  of  vigor.  The  scales  were  about  one-half  grown, 
had  darkened,  thickened,  and  become  centrally  elevated.  As  in  all 
scales,  growth  by  the  exudation  of  waxy  material  around  the  margin 
was  slowly  progressing.  At  the  present  date  (November  10)  the 
Scales  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  that  they  were  last  year 
and  not  nearly  so  numerous  and  drop  easily  from  the  twigs  upon  which 
the  black  fungus  has  appeared.  This  is  very  likely  due  to  the  debility 
of  the  tree,  which  will  scarcely  survive  the  winter. 

Among  the  natural  checks  of  Lecanium  persicce,  one  true  parasite 
{Chiloneurus  alhicornis)  was  bred  in  small  numbers"  from  the  mature 
scales  and  the  active  young  were  extensively  preyed  upon  by  Chrysopa 
larvae,  by  Camptobrochis  iiehulosus — a  small,  speckled,  gray  bug  that  I 
have  always  found  in  numbers  upon  leaves  infested  with  Phylloxera 
rileyi^  the  oak  Chermes,  and  similar  minute  forms — and  more  especially 
by  the  floc<3ulent  larvae  of  a  small  Coccinellid  about  3'"™  long  and 
nearly  as  broad,  black,  with  a  red  spot  on  each  wing  cover,  which  has 
been  kindly  determined  for  me  as  Hyperaspis  signata.  The  larvae  of 
the  latter  were  very  numerous  and  active  among  the  swarming  young 
of  the  Lecanium,  but,  strange  to  say,  were  not  found  on  any  other  Ooccid 
or  Aphis  during  the  season.  As  I  was  desirous  of  preserving  this 
Lecanium  through  the  summer  for  study,  no  insecticides  were  used 
upon  the  tree,  but  from  experiments  made  upon  several  twigs  and 
branches  there  is  no  doubt  that  kerosene  emulsion,  thymo-cresol,  and 
an  insecticide  called  Cannon's  fruit  protector,  would  all  prove  efficient 
remedies  if  systematically  used,  especially  upon  the  young  larvae. 

The  observations  of  the  past  season  upon  the  insect  under  considera- 
tion have  brought  out  the  following  peculiarities :  The  very  late  hatching 
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and  dispersion  of  the  young;  the  unusual  length  of  active  larval  life; 
the  occurrence  of  both  sexes  upon  the  leaves;  the  fact  that  the  females 
do  not  fix  themselves  until  after  impregnation,  and,  under  certain  not 
well-understood  conditions,  a  very  remarkable  preponderance  of  males. 

The  Linden  Leaf-Roller.— The  only  shade-tree  pest  of  imi>ortance,  not 
observed  in  this  locality  previous  to  the  past  season,  was  the  above- 
named  Pyralid  {Pantographa  limata  Gr.  &  Bob.).  This  appeared  on 
both  the  native  and  European  lindens  {Tilia  americana  and  T.  eur<^cca) 
along  the  walks  and  on  the  lawns  of  many  residents  of  Earkwood,and 
attracted  general  attention  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  twisted 
the  leaves.  On  the  trees  of  the  "  Linden  walk  ^  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
A.  S.  Mermod  the  insect  occurred  in  such  numbers  that  almost  every 
third  leaf,  of  the  European  lindens  especially,  was  thus  rolled,  and  the 
trees  reminded  one  of  Christmas  trees  covered  with  candles. 

The  newly  hatched  larva  begins  its  case  by  simply  folding  under  a  bit 
of  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  severing  the  folded  part  at  the  end  toward  the 
base,  and  feeding  on  the  green  tissue  of  the  portion  inclosed.  After 
the  first  molt,  it  effects  another  roll  and  by  a  series  of  stitch-like  bands 
of  silk  fastens  it  in  place  and  continues  the  process  until  the  entire 
leaf  (of  the  European  linden)  or  the  apical  two-thirds  of  our  native 
species  is  included  in  the  coil.  During  the  day  it  feeds  sparingly  upon 
the  included  portions  of  the  leaf,  but  at  night,  when  it  spins  and  folds, 
it  also  eats  ragged  holes  in  the  adjacent  leaves  or  gnaws  their  edges. 
The  nearly  fnll-grown  larvae  sometimes  desert  the  first  case  and  form 
a  fresh  and  very  perfect  one  shortly  before  leaving  the  tree  for  pupa- 
tion. Within  this  case  the  larva  rests  in  slovenly  fashion  among  a  lot 
of  sticky  web  and  scattered  frass.  The  larva  and  its  case  are  described 
by  Prof.  Fernald  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  (vol.  xvi,  p.  26). 

In  the  specimens  examined  this  summer  the  form  was  rather  sub- 
cylindrical  than  fusiform  and  tapered  only  slightly  posteriorly,  and  the 
head  and  collar  were  more  frequently  brown  than  black.  Pro£  Fernald 
also  says:  "While  the  imago  of  Pantographa  limata  Gr.  is  a  typical 
Pyralid,  the  larva  is  so  very  much  like  Tortricid  larvse,  both  in  struc- 
ture and  habits,  that  I  unhesitatingly  referred  it  to  the  Tortricidse  till 
it  emerged."  This  is  true  of  the  larvae  after  the  last  molt  or  just 
before  changing,  but  the  younger  larvae  have  the  somewhat  slimy  sur- 
face and  other  less  definite  characteristics  which  the  experienced 
observer  at  once  recognizes  as  peculiar  to  the  leaf-feeding  Pyralids. 
When  ready  for  transformation,  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  hole  through 
the  side  of  its  case  and  lets  itself  to  the  ground,  where  it  forms  from  a 
leaf  a  spacious,  oval  tent  which  it  lines  with  silk,  or  more  frequently 
the  leaf  will  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or 
some  other  flat  surface  and  will  then  be  in  the  form  of  an  eggshell 
divided  in  half  longitudinally  and  applied  by  the  edges.  In  the  rear- 
ing cages,  these  large,  low  tents  were  aflftxed  to  the  glass  by  numerous 
stitch-like  bands  of  silk,  and  the  glass  was  so  thinly  coated  with  web 
that  the  larva  or  pupa  within  was  but  slightly  obscured  from  view. 
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The  pupa  averages  16"™  in  length,  is  rather  stout  for  a  Pyralid,  of  a 
sbiuing  red-brown  color,  sometimes  tinged  with  olive.  Pupae  were  first 
observed  on  July  9,  and  the  moths  began  to  emerge  on  the  25th  of  the 
name  month  and  continued  coming  out  in  the  rearing  cage  until  the 
10th  of  August. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  group,  hav- 
ing a  wing  expanse  of  from  1  to  If  inches  (25  to  35™"),  and  being  more 
lastrous  and  variegated  in  coloring  than  is  usual  among  its  leaf-feeding 
allies. 

The  second  (or  it  may  have  been  the  third)  brood  of  the  larvae 
appeared  on  the  trees  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  singularly 
enough  from  one  to  three  of  them,  still  very  small,  were  often  found  in 
the  large  cones  deserted  by  the  preceding  brood.  In  the  rearing  cages 
they  developed  very  irregularly,  one  or  two  moths  appearing  early  in 
November,  while  others  that  were,  perhaps,  somewhat  underfed  are 
still  reposing  in  their  cases  unchanged. 

1^0  parasites  were  bred  except  a  Tachinid  of  the  genus  Parexorista. 

Spraying  w«s  not  resorted  to  this  year,  but  will  be  practiced  should 
the  insect  again  appear  in  injurious  numbers,  as  it  is  evident  from 
tests  on  a  small  scale  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  Paris  green  in 
water  is  quickly  fatal  to  it. 

Insecticides. — In  the  Missouri  botanical  garden,  when  necessary  to 
spray  fruit  or  other  trees,  the  arsenites  were  this  year  in  many  cases 
combined  with  the  most  approved  fungicides,  and  I  was  assured  that 
the  latter  were  quite  as  effectual  against  vegetable  parasites  when 
thus  associated,  while  the  lime  and  copper  compounds  seem  to  prevent 
that  scorching  of  the  foliage  which  frequently  attends  the  application 
of  the  simple  arsenites  and  water.  A  number  of  nurserymen  and 
orchardists  of  my  acquaintance  have  used  the  same  combination  when 
spraying,  and  claim  great  success  in  it. 

A  preparation  known  as  Cannon's  fruit  protector  was  tested  against 
certain  insects,  especially  Coccidae,  with  good  success.  In  odor  and  con- 
sistency, as  well  as  in  its  effects,  it  differs  but  slightly  from  thymo-cresol, 
on  which  I  have  previously  reported,  and  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  in 
any  way  superior  to  the  latter.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  molasses-like 
fluid  of  which  one  part  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  parts  of  water  are 
used,  to  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  drench,  as  a  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Delicate  foliage  was  in  some  cases  injured  by  it,  appearing 
as  though  greased,  and  after  a  few  days  shriveled  and  dropped,  and  I 
would  not  recommend  its  use  against  caterpillars  or  Aphidids,  but  think 
it  would  prove  a  good  repellaut  on  the  trunks  of  trees  against  borers, 
and  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  trees  affected  with  bark-lice. 
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By  Hekbert  Osborn,  Special  AgenU 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL, 

Ames,  Iowa,  October  28,  1S9S. 
Sir:  I  forward  herewith  a  report  on  some  observations  of  the  season  of  1893 
referring  to  the  general  insect  attacks  of  the  season,  and  with  more  special  reference 
to  a  few  forms  that  are  of  unusual  interest.  Aside  from  the  observations  reported 
here  a  number  of  other  species  have  been  studied,  but  full  reports  can  not  be  pre- 
sented at  this  date,  and  they  can  be  better  treated  in  special  papers. 

During  the  season  I  have  prepared  two  papers,  one  On  the  Methods  of  Combat- 
ing Insects  Affecting  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  and  the  other  On  the  Treatment 
of  Parasites  of  Domestic  Animals,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  at  Madison,  both  of  which  were  in  large  part  the  results  of 
studies  that  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  division  work.  Allow  me  here  to 
express  my  thanks  for  many  favors  during  the  year. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Herbert  Osborx. 
C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  S,  Entomologist, 


The  season  of  1893  has  been  somewhat  exceptional  in  the  nature  of 
its  insect  attacks,  a  number  of  species  usually  inconspicuous  becoming 
seriously  abundant  and  attracting  no  little  attention  on  the  part  of  cul- 
tivators. This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  clover-hay  worm,  the 
wheat-head  army  worm  in  some  localities,  the  clover-seed  caterpillar, 
and  the  horn  fly.  The  first  part  of  the  season  was  rather  cold  and  quite 
wet,  so  that  insect  injury,  except  that  caused  by  the  clover-hay  worm 
in  barns  and  stacks,  did  not  attract  attention.  The  latter  part  of  the 
season,  however,  has  been  quite  dry,  amounting  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
drought,  and  within  this  time  insects  have  shown  their  presence  iu 
very  destructive  numbers.  A  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the 
various  species  will  be  in  order. 

From  the  conditions  present  this  season  it  is  probable  that  we  will 
have  a  pretty  large  number  of  grasshoppers  another  season,  unless  the 
occurrence  of  the  blister-beetles  and  Bombyliid  larvae,  which  destroy 
the  eggs,  has  been  extensive  enough  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

On  the  Hatching  of  the  Eggs  of  the  Horse  Bot-fly. — On  Septevber  19  I 
obtained  a  number  of  eggs  of  the  common  horse  bot-fly,  and  from  the 
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fact  that  two  or  three  flies  were  at  the  time  depositiDg  eggs  on  the 
animal,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  good  share,  at  any  rate,  of  those 
obtained  had  been  recently  deposited.  It  occurred  to  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  time  and  conditions  when  these  eggs  would  hatch, 
and  the  following  record  is  the  result :  On  September  23,  four  days 
after  collection,  the  eggs,  when  moistened,  showed  distinct  dark  bands 
with  rows  of  black  spines  ui>oii  the  segments,  indicating  a  well  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  embryo,  but  there  was  no  tendency  to  hatch  and 
the  egg  when  opened  showed  the  embryo  to  be  only  slightly  active,  its 
movements  being  slow,  and  it  would,  appear  that  it  was  not  really 
ready  for  hatching  at  that  time.  An  effort  to  hatch  them  by  rubbing 
was  not  made  at  this  time  but  the  eggs  opened  by  picking  oft*  the  cap. 
On  the  following  day,  September  24,  the  eggs  previously  moistened  did 
not  hatch,  but  one  egg^  upon  being  moistened  and  rubbed  for  some  time 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  in  a  manner  to  simulate  the  action  of  the  horse's 
tongue,  was  hatched,  and  adhered  to  the  finger.  This  specimen  was 
fairly  active,  especially  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body.  This  must  have 
been  at  least  five  days  after  deposition  and,  of  course,  may  have  been 
longer  than  this,  as  some  of  the  eggs  may  have  been  deposited  some 
days  previous  to  the  time  of  collecting.  On  September  25  the  two  eggs 
which  were  first  moistened  but  not  rubbed  were  still  unhatched,  and  it 
would  appear  from  this  that  moisture  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce 
the  hatching,  at  least  during  the  earlier  time  following  deposition.  On 
the  next  day  another  egg  was  hatched  by  moistening  and  rubbing  and 
by  also  picking  the  cap  of  the  egg  with  a  pin.  The  rubbing  alone  did  not 
succeed  in  hatching  it,  although  continued  for  a  long  time,  but  when 
the  lid  was  picked  with  a  pin  the  larva  appeared  active  and  it  would 
seem  perfectly  capable  of  all  movement  necessary  for  migration  to  the 
stomach.  On  September  27  another  specimen  was  hatched,  but  this  was 
also  hatched  with  difficulty,  the  cap  being  removed  finally  by  slight 
pressure  with  a  needle  point,  the  larvje,  as  in  previous  cases,  appearing 
active.  On  September  28  another  egg  was  hatched  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding  one,  the  cap  being  removed  with  difficulty  but  the 
larva  active.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  for  at  least  ten  days  the 
hatching  occurs  with  difficulty  and  if  these  were  average  specimens  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  with  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  tongue  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  larvae.  Some  days  elapsed  before  another 
effort  was  made,  but  on  October  21  another  egg  was  tried  and  this  one 
hatched  almost  immediately  upon  being  touched  with  the  moist  finger, 
the  larva  adhering  to  the  finger  and  wriggling  about  with  great  activity, 
so  that  it  would  certainly  have  had  every  opportunity  to  find  the  con- 
ditions for  its  survival.  On  the  same  day  two  other  eggs  were  opened, 
the  lid  being  removed  very  quickly  by  being  moistened  with  the  finger, 
but  the  larvae  from  these  two  eggs  were  inactive,  apparently  dead, 
and  this  would  seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  larvae  die  without 
issuing  or  breaking  the  cap  from  the  egg  unless  moisture  or  rubbing  is 
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applied..  Again,  on  October  26,  two  or  three  eggs  were  used,  eacb  of 
which  gave  off  the  cap  very  readily,  but  in  none  of  them  did  I  find  any 
active  larvae,  although  one  of  the  larvae  seemed  to  be  fresh  and  showed 
very  feeble  movement.  October  27  one  egg  hatched  as  before  and  gave 
a  larva  which  appeared  inactive.  Another,  hatched  at  the  same  time, 
appeared  inactive  at  first,  but,  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  saliva, 
showed  at  first  a  slight  amount  of  movement  at  the  head  end,  being 
most  apparent  in  the  hooks  and  later  quite  decided  contractions 
appeared  in  the  forward  part  of  the  body,  the  larva  becoming  in  a  short 
time  sufiiciently  active  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
its  securing  proper  conditions  for  development  and  ability  to  attach 
itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  it  been  set 
free  upon  the  horse's  tongue. 

October  28  seven  eggs  were  opened  by  means  of  moisture  and  rub- 
bing as  heretofore,  and  these  all  proved  to  be  inactive,  three  of  them 
thoroughly  plump,  but  not  recovering  when  placed  in  a  drop  of  mois- 
ture, while  the  others  were  shriveled  and  two  of  them  adhered  to  tbe 
shell. 

I  also  found  among  the  remaining  eggs  one  from  which  the  larva  was 
partially  free,  the  cap  of  the  eggshell  adhering  to  the  front  end  of  the 
larva  and  the  larvae  wriggling  about  actively,  the  taU  portion  only  being 
connected  with  the  shell. 

One  or  two  other  eggs  had  been  noticed  from  which  the  caps  were 
removed,  and  these  had  probably  hatched  by  their  own  efforts.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  possible,  although  not  a  normal  habit, 
for  the  embryos  to  push  the  egg  cap  oft'  and  escape  without  assistance. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  these  observations,  which  were  not  as 
complete  as  might  be  desired,  it  seems  that  we  may,  with  considerable 
certainty,  reach  the  following  conclusions.  Some  difference,  due  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  moisture,  may  be  possible  under  field  condi- 
tions, the  conclusions  being  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  conditions 
under  which  these  eggs  were  kept: 

(1)  That  the  eggs  of  the  horse  bot-fiy  do  not  hatch,  excei^t  by  the 
assistance  of  the  horse's  tongue. 

(2)  That  hatching  does  not  ordinarily  occur  within  ten  or  twelve  days 
and  possibly  longer,  or,  if  during  this  period,  only  on  very  continuous 
and  active  licking  by  the  horse. 

(3)  That  the  hatching  of  the  larvae  takes  place  most  readily  during 
the  third  to  fifth  week  after  deposition. 

(4)  That  the  majority  of  the  larvae  lose  their  vitality  after  thirty-five 
to  forty  days. 

(5)  That  larvae  may  retain  their  vitality  and  show  great  activity  upon 
hatching  as  late  as  thirty -nine  days  after  the  eggs  were  deposited. 

(6)  That  it  is  possible,  though  not  normal,  for  eggs  to  hatch  without 
moisture  or  friction. 
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(7)  That  in  view  of  these  results,  the  scraping  off  of  the  eggs  or  their 
removal  or  destruction  by  means  of  washes  will  be  very  effective,  even 
if  not  used  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  period  of  egg 
deposition,  and  probably  that  a  single  thorough  removal  of  the  eggs 
after  the  period  of  egg  deposition  has  past  will  prevent  the  great 
majority  of  bots  in  gaiuing  access  to  the  stomach,  or  at  least  so  large  a 
proportion,  that  little  injury  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  Horn  Fly. — This  is  the  first  season  in  which  Hcematohia  serrata 
has  proved  troublesome  in  this  vicinity.  Eeports  late  last  year  indi- 
cated some  trouble  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  Kansas 
it  was  reported  much  farther  west,  but  was  not  observed  in  this  particu- 
lar locality.  I  have  been  informed,  however,  by  some  stockmen  that 
it  was  seen  late  in  autumn.  The  present  season  it  appeared  in  large 
numbers  in  the  first  part  of  July,  numbers  being  sufficient  to  seriously 
annoy  stock,  and  from  that  time  on  the  pest  has  been  very  plentiful 
and  troublesdme. 

The  Clover-hay  Worm. — This  species  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  pests 
of  the  season,  specimens  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  reports  from  other  localities  sufficiently  to  show  that  the 
clover  hay  quite  generally  throughout  the  State  and  in  adjacent  locali- 
ties has  suffered  largely  from  its  attack.  The  injury  has  been  of  the 
characteristic  form,  the  lower  portions  of  the  haymows  and  stacks 
being  eaten,  filled  with  webs  and  excrementitious  matter,  entailing  a 
considerable  loss.  Aside  from  Pyralis  costalisj  the  Pyralisfarinalis  has 
been  quite  abundant,  appearing  in  large  numbers  in  some  of  the  barns, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  injury  may 
be  referred  to  that  species.  Judging  from  the  abundance  of  the  moths 
in  certain  cases,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  more  abundant  form,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  where  specimens  have  been  received  the  larv»  were 
of  the  costalis  form  and  proved  upon  breeding  to  be  that  species. 
There  is  probably  no  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  forms,.so  far  as 
their  clover-feeding  habit  goes,  that  would  necessitate  any  difference 
of  treatment.  I  have,  in  a  few  cases,  recommended  the  use  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  for  this  pest  with  special  precaution  as  to  its  use  on 
account  of  inflammability  of  the  liquid,  and  while  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  test  it  personally,  nor  receive  reports  from  any  who  may 
have  tried  it  at  my  suggestion,  I  am  confident  that  it  could  be  used  for 
the  destruction  of  the  larvae,  and  that  by  this  process  barns  could  be 
freed  from  the  pests  without  the  necessity  of  the  cleaning  out  of  the 
old  hay  and  burning  the  webbed  portions,  a  process  which  involves 
considerable  labor  and  is  sometimes  quite  inconvenient  to  adopt. 

Clover-seed  Caterpillar. — This  species,  Orapholitha  interstinctana,  has 

received  attention  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  its  increased 

abundance  the  present  season  makes  it  worthy  of  still  further  mention. 

It  has  beeu  forwarded  from  different  localities  and  has  certainly 
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attracted  more  attention  from  farmers  this  season  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  So  plentiful  was  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
that  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  profitable  crop  of  clover  seed,  and 
where  it  occurred  in  abundance  the  recommendation  was  made  that  tie 
olover  be  cut  before  the  larvse  had  matured  or  else  pastured  heavily, 
with  the  hope  of  destroying  as  many  of  the  larvae  as  possible  and  pre- 
venting a  late  fall  brood  of  this  species,  which  feeds  largely  upon  the 
leaves  and  at  the  base  of  the  stems  and  later  hibernates,  to  mature  in 
the  spring. 

The  Sod  Web  worm. — The  sod  web-worm,  Crambus  exsiccatus^  was 
more  plentiful  the  present  season  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
1887,  and  judging  by  the  large  numbers  of  moths  that  appeared  at  lights 
during  August  and  September,  there  must  have  been  quite  extensive 
injuries  from  them. 

The  Wheat-head  Army  Worm. — Attention  has  been  called  to  this 
species,  Leuoania  albilinea,  in  nearly  every  report  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  it  has  this  season  appeared  more  numerously  and  attracted 
more  attention  than  at  any  time  since  the  year  1887,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  in  the  State  has  been  different  from  its  occurrence 
in  previous  seasons.  The  greatest  amount  of  injury,  judging  from 
reports,  has  been  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  Sta-te,  particularly 
in  the  line  of  counties  running  west  from  Dubuque  to  the  middle  of  the 
State. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  reports  have  been  in  regard  to  injury  to 
timothy,  and  in  no  case  have  I  learned  of  attacks  upon  wheat  or  other 
crops,  although  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  crops  have  been 
attacked,  but  injury  has  not  been  noticed.  As  the  species  has  not  been 
abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ames,  I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  direct  investigations  or  to  attempt  immediate  measures. 
The  varied  food  plant  of  the  species,  and  particularly  its  inconspicuous 
nature  during  the  autumn  months,  make  it  difficult  to  suggest  remedies 
that  are  in  any  great  degree  successful  or  which  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  strong  recommendation.  In  general,  the  recommendation  has 
been  given  that  as  soon  as  the  iiyury  is  manifest  upon  timothy,  and  if 
the  worms  are  present  iq  any  considerable  niunbers,  that  the  timothy 
be  cut  immediately  and  saved  for  hay,  since  delay  in  the  matter 
would  mean  a  loss  of  the  seed  crop  and  also  loss  of  the  hay.  Even 
at  the  time  the  worm  becomes  apparent  in  its  stripping  of  the  timothy 
heads  the  hay  is  usually  past  its  prime  for  forming  the  hay  crop,  but 
it  is  much  more  profitable  to  save  it  then  than  to  lose  it  entirely.  This 
method  would,  of  course,  be  inapplicable  in  wheat  fields,  but,  as  already 
stated,  the  injury  from  this  species  to  the  wheat  in  this  section  has  not 
at  any  time  seemed  serious.  It  is  probable  that  the  maintenance  of 
trap  lights  at  the  proper  time  would  be  quite  eflfective,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  farmers  to  make  use  of  any  measures  except  at  the 
time  when  the  damage  is  apparent,  renders  this  of  little  avail. 
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The  Leaf-folder — ^Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  serions  depredation  of  the  leaf-folder  in  some  nurseries 
near  Des  Moines.  Examination  of  the  leaves  showed  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  the  larvae,  with  a  considerable  number  of  pupae,  and 
from  these  pupae  I  obtained,  during  the  early  part  of  October,  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  winter  form  of  the  leaf  folder  {Teras  minuta).  The 
species  has  been  somewhat  prevalent  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
this  season  became  much  more  destructive  and  caused  considerable 
damage  to  several  acres  of  yearling  trees.  The  indications  at  the  time 
my  attention  was  called  to  them  were  that  the  use  of  poison  would  be 
eflfective  for  the  larvae  still  immature,  but  they  were  so  rapidly  matur- 
ing that  it  seemed  hardly  desirable  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the 
present  season.  Both  pupae  and  larvae  were  in  such  condition,  however, 
as  to  be  destroyed  by  pinching,  and  this  was  recommended  on  account 
of  the  benefit  it  should  give  for  the  coming  season. 

The  Leaf  Skeletonizer  {Pempelia  hammondi)  occurred  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  nurseries  where  the  leaf-folder  was  destructive,  and  was 
responsible,  probably,  for  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  damage.  Had 
the  injuries  been  noted  somewhat  earlier  practically  all  the  damage 
done  by  this  species  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  spraying  with 
London  purple  or  Paris  green,  but  at  the  time  mentioned  the  season  had 
so  far  passed  that  it  seemed  impracticable  and  of  little  use  to  make 
applications. 

Nomophila  noctuella. — In  two  of  my  previous  reports  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  pyralid  moth,  and  suggested 
the  probability  of  its  being  a  destructive  species  in  pastures  and 
meadows.  The  immature  stages  have,  however,  not  been  observed, 
and  no  opportunity  has  been  presented  for  giving  the  species  a 
special  study.  Last  season  Mr.  E.  P.  Felt,  at  Cornell  University, 
bred  the  larvae,  and  presents  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  (vol. 
XXV,  p.  129)  a  summary  of  the  life  history  of  the  species  with  figures 
of  the  larva  and  adult.  He  found  it  to  feed  upon  clover  primarily  and 
also  upon  grass,  and  his  observations  seem  to  establish  the  economic 
importance  of  the  species.  Evidently  this  species  is  distributed  very 
generally  throughout  the  country,  and  judging  by  the  abundance  of 
moths  in  this  locality  it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  particularly  destructive 
species.  According  to  Mr.  Felt,  the  collection  of  adults  at  lights  would 
be  of  little  avail  in  this  species,  as  those  which  gather  at  lights  are  for 
the  most  part  males.  In  the  related  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Crambus  I  have  shown  that  the  individuals  coming  to  lights  are  in  a 
large  part  females  loaded  with  eggs,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  obtain  still  more  complete  records  as  to  the  individuals  attracted 
to  tights  before  a  final  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  the  value  of  this 
method.  The  difficulty  of  attacking  the  insect  in  any  other  manner, 
except  by  plowing,  makes  the  use  of  lights,  if  in  any  degree  successful, 
an  important  method  of  destruction. 
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The  Clover -seed  Midge  (Cecidomyia  leguminioola), — ^This  pest  luu 
caused  considerable  trouble  during  the  season,  although  I  believe  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  clover-seed  caterpillar  mentioned  elsewhere.  Sam- 
ples of  clover  heads  have  been  received  from  various  localities  in  which 
the  midge  larvaB  were  abundant,  and  they  have  doubtless  been  respon- 
sible for  considerable  losses.  The  farmers  of  the  State  seem  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  species  and  are  making  efforts  to  control 
it.  The  plan  of  cutting  early  for  the  first  crop  does  not  seem  to  meet 
with  so  much  favor  with  many  of  them  as  the  plan  of  pasturing  the 
clover  fields  during  the  spring  months  so  as  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spring  brood  of  midges.  This  method  presents  some  advan- 
tages and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  prove  most  advantageous  if  the 
clover  is  allowed  to  head  before  turning  stock  upon  it,  so  that  such 
midges  as  appear  may  deposit  eggs,  and  then  by  turning  on  a  good 
number  of  animals  the  heads  may  be  devoured  before  the  larvae  have 
had  time  to  develop.  When  the  crop  is  cut  for  hay  there  is,  of  course^ 
some  danger  that  the  more  advanced  larvsB  may  be  shaken  from  the 
heads  and  pupate,  thus  producing  the  second  brood  of  midges.  More- 
over, the  farmers  are  adverse  to  cutting  for  hay  early  on  account  of 
the  smaller  crop  and  the  interference  with  other  farm  work. 
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By  A.  S.  Packard,  Temporary  Field  Agent. 


lATTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

PROVTDENCE,  R.  I.,  Ootoler  18,  1893, 
Sib;  I  forward  this  day  a  report  on  the  work  done  the  past  season  in  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island.  Notes  were  also  made  on  other  insects,  and  partial  life-histories 
recorded  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  for  publication.  In  accordance  with 
year  instructions  I  spent  a  portion  of  the  season,  most  of  June  and  the  latter 
part  of  September,  in  Providence,  and  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  Maine, 
and  early  part  of  September  in  New  Hampshire. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  S.  Packard. 

C.  V.  RiLKY, 

U,  S.  EnUmologieU 


Notwithstanding  the  uniformly  severe  and  prolonged  winter  of 
1892-^93,  daring  which  there  seemed  to  have  been  fewer  sudden  alter- 
nations of  severe  cold  and  thaws  than  usual,  there  was  in  the  summer 
succeeding  a  remarkable  dearth  of  insect  life,  especially  of  caterpillars 
and  other  larvae  which  feed  exposed  on  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
I  never  knew  such  a  scarcity  of  these  insects,  and  this  state  of  things, 
I  am  told,  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Spriioe  Worm  and  Larch  Worm. — Two  subjects  of  interest  in 
connection  with  my  work  in  former  years  attracted  my  attention.  These 
were  the  effects  of  the  invasion  of  the  spruce  worm  ( Tortrix  fumiferana) 
and  of  the  attacks  on  the  larches  or  hackmatacks  of  the  larch  worm 
{Neniatus  erichsonii). 

The  region  on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay,  in  which  I  spent  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and  which  in  1878-'87  was  ravaged  by  the  Spruce 
Worm,  as  described  in  the  Fifth  Eeport  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological 
Commission,  was  greatly  changed  in  appearance  since  1887.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  former  unsightly  aspect  of  the  shores,  including 
portions  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  the  inner  islands,  have  been  most 
decidedly  and  very  pleasantly  changed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  young 
spruce  and  firs  which  had  sprung  up  since  the  old  growth  had  been 
removed,  with  the  result  that  what  were  formerly  bare  and  unsightly 
areas  are  now  fresh  and  green  tracts,  with  the  promise  of  soon  becom- 
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ing  thriving  woodland,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young  tarees. 
In  one  place  in  particular,  on  the  new  wharf  road  in  Brunswick,  of 
which  photographs  were  taken  in  1883,  and  which  are  reproduced  as 
Plates  xm  and  xiv  of  my  report,  the  new  growth  of  spruces  and  firs 
has  within  ten  years  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  fields  and 
woodlands  at  that  spot.  And  so  it  is  with  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
on  Birch  Island,  devastated  by  this  woroi  about  ten  years  previouslj. 
These  coniferous  trees  grow  nearly  a  foot  a  year,  under  fovorable  condi- 
tions, and  thus  rapidly  cover  and  conceal  old  stumps,  piles  of  trash 
wood  and  fallen  trees,  as  well  as  places  more  or  less  bare  of  vegetation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  caterpillars  nor  moths  of 
the  species  have  been  observed  at  or  about  Oasco  Bay  since  1883  or 
1884,  none  of  the  worms  being  detected  on  the  trees,  and  none  of  the 
moths  being  taken  by  the  net  or  captured  at  light. 

The  larches  or  hackmatacks  in  Maine  have  in  general  recovered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  larch  worm,  which  was  so  abundant  a  few  years  ago. 
No  specimens  either  of  the  worm  or  of  the  sawfly  were  collected  or 
observed  during  the  past  two  years.  While  a  few  old  trees  died,  the 
younger  ones,  or  those  not  too  much  ravaged,  appear  to  have  leaved 
out  and  to  have  recuperated. 

The  Fir  Leaf-sheaf  Worm, — During  the  past  two  or  three  years  tiie 
firs  on  the  shores  of  Oasco  Bay  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  have  been  disfigured 
in  an  unusual  way  by  the  larva  of  a  Tineid  moth,  which  has  been 
determined  by  Prof.  0.  H.  Femald  to  be  BlasiohaM%  chaleofrontdU 
Olem.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  work  of  this  caterpillar  during 
the  end  of  June  and  in  July,  1891,  the  worms  occurring  as  late  as  July 
15.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  trees  bore  some  dead  red  ^  needles" 
or  leaves,  which,  however,  had  not  been  gnawed  off  by  the  worm.  On 
the  under  side  of  such  twigs  or  small  branches  were  masses  of  castings 
or  excrement,  enveloping  what  seem  to  be  the  swollen  or  hyi)ertrophied 
bases  or  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  which  look  like  fiower  buds.  They 
are  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  forming  masses  about  an  inch  in 
length.  These  empty  capsules  were  sewed  together  by  a  few  silken 
threads,  and  among  them  the  little  caterpillar  resides.  It  does  not  bore 
into  the  twig  itself,  which  is  green  and  fresh,  but  the  tree  is  none  the 
less  seriously  disfigured  by  its  attacks.  As  the  worms  did  not  occur 
later  on  in  the  season  I  judge  they  begin  their  work  in  the  spring,  or  at 
least  in  May.  Some  that  were  found  July  15  finished  their  transforma- 
tions towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  moth  being  found  dead  in  the 
breeding  box  in  May  of  the  following  year.  Whether  it  emerged  before 
the  winter  or  not  I  can  not  state. 

A  small  Tortricid  larva  was  observed  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  early  in 
the  summer  of  1890,  and  in  1891  at  work  on  the  end  of  the  twigs  of  the 
spruce.  It  cuts  off  the  needles  for  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
and  spins  a  web  next  to  the  twig  by  which  the  faded  red  needles  are 
attached  to  the  twig.    When  about  to  transform  it  spins  a  rude, 
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long,  slender,  oval  cocoon  covered  with  pellets  of  excrement,  within 
which  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  the  cocoon  being  sitnated  nnder  and 
among  the  dead,  reddish  leaves.  The  larvse  were  observed  July  1,  and 
the  moth  appeared  the  following  spring. 

The  Fourteenflapped  Qeomeirid: — Several  caterpillars  of  this  species 
from  which  I  bred  moths  like  ApJodes  ooniferaria  occurred  on  witch 
hazel,  Hamamelis  virginioaj  living  among  the  tawny,  yellowish-brown 
leaflets  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  September  8,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  Its 
shape,  markings,  and  color  are  such  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the  peculiar 
small  yellowish  leaflets  at  the  eiid  of  the  flower-twigs,  and  to  enable  it 
to  easily  avoid  the  attacks  of  birds.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  pro- 
tective mimicry.  It  changed  to  a  chrysalis  in  a  thin  cocoon,  and  the 
moth  appeared  in  the  breeding  cage  May  10  of  the  following  year.  It 
probably  lays  its  eggs  in  June  on  the  opening  buds  or  leaves. 

It  is  probable  that  my  Aplodes  ooniferaria  is  but  a  small  form  of  A. 
mimosaria. 

Ifotes  on  Lepidopterous  Larvae  attacMng  Forest  Trees, — From  the  chest- 
nut I  have  reared  Aoronycta  hamamelis  Guen.  It  spun  a  thin  but  reg- 
ular cocoon,  and  changed  to  a  pupa  October  7.  Also  from  the  yellow 
birch,  the  pupa  occurring  September  15-20,  Aoronycta  ovata  Grote. 
Aoronycta  grisea  Walk,  was  bred  from  the  willow  and  poplar. 

On  the  tupelo  at  Providence  I  found,  September  28,  the  larva  of 
Catocala  elonympha  Hbn.  The  caterpillar  is  pale  gray,  resembling  in 
markings  and  color  a  piece  of  the  twig  of  this  tree.  It  has  no  very 
distinctive  markings  or  prominent  warts  or  humps.  It  spun  a  thin 
white  cocoon  and  pupated  October  4,  and  the  moth  emerged  in  the 
breeding  box  on  May  15  ensuing. 

From  the  choke  cherry  I  have  had  Eutrapela  transversata  Dr.,  the 
moth  appearing  August  24. 

From  the  willow  I  have  reared  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Boarmia  crepus- 
cular iay  the  moth  appearing  August  30,  the  pupa  having  been  found 
August  8. 

From  the  chestnut  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  I  took,  August  23,  a  pupa  of 
Acidalia  insularia  Guen.,  which  disclosed  the  moth  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  I  also  collected  from  a  maple,  September  6,  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  the  pupa  of  an  Eupithecia  near  luteata  in  the  shape  of  its 
wings  and  markings,  but  yet  apparently  distinct. 

The  larva  of  Deilinia  crythemaria  occurred  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  not 
uncommonly  on  the  willow  and  poplar,  the  moth  appearing  August  6. 

Hypena  scabra  Hbn.  was  bred  from  the  poplar,  the  moth  appearing 
September  5. 

The  following  Tortricids  were  reared: 

The  pupa  of  Teras  ferrugana  Schiff.  was  found  on  a  leaf  of  Betula 
popuUfoUa  September  20,  the  moth  appearing  October  2. 

Cenopis  reticulatana  Clem.  The  larva  of  this  leaf-roUor,  which  is 
recorded  by  Miss  Murtfeldt  (Fernald's  Catalogue  of  described  Tortri- 
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cida^  p.  20)  as  feeding  on  the  oak,  Osage  orange,  maple,  persimmoD, 
and  pear,  was  discovered  July  12-16,  feeding  on  Apocynum  androscemi- 
foHum  or  dogbane,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  It  is  pale  greenish,  with  no 
stripes  or  other  markings.  The  head  is  honey-yellow.  On  each 
abdominal  segment,  except  the  last  two,  are  four  dorsal  whitish  pilifler- 
oos  tubercles,  the  hairs  arising  from  them  being  rather  long.  It 
pupated  July  19,  and  the  moth  appeared  August  7.  It  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Robinson's  figure  34  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1869). 

Tera8  hastiana  L.  was  reared  from  a  larva  found  feeding  on  the  spruce 
July  30,  at  Brunswick,  Me.    The  caterpillar  is  green  with  a  dark  head. 

The  following  Tineid  moths  were  also  reared : 

Oelechia  inscripta  Wlsm.  The  larva  was  found  feeding  on  the  oak  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  September  1.  The  head  and  prothoracic  shield  of  the 
larva  are  dark  amber  color,  the  latter  blackish  in  hind  edge.  Body 
dark  green,  transversely  ringed  with  red  lines  ending  on  a  lateral  dot, 
the  reddish  bars  being  widest  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  seg- 
ments. It  pupated  about  September  8  or  9,  and  the  moth  was  found 
dead  in  the  breeding  box  May  10  ensuing. 

Ooleophora  cinereU<i  Cham.  A  specimen  of  the  moth  was  bred  from 
a  larva  found  on  the  poplar  at  Brunswick,  Me.  The  larva  was  not 
described,  but  the  sack  is  cylindrical,  not  flattened  as  usual,  and  the 
posterior  end  is  compressed,  somewhat  turned  up,  the  anterior  end 
being  cylindrical  and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point.  It  is  of  the  color  of 
a  dead,  dry  leaf.  The  larvse  occur  early  in  July,  the  moth  api)earing 
Julv  14. 
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AoidftUft  InsQlftrU,  on  obestnat,  05w 
AcronyoU  grisea,  bred  ftrom  willow,  65. 

bAinamelis,  attacking  obeetnat,  55. 

ovata,  attacking  yellow  birob,  55. 
Adalia  bipunotata,  in  bop  yards,  84. 

bnmeralis,  in  bop  yards,  34. 
iEscolus  califomica,  Clisiooampa  caUfomloa  on, 

29. 
.Sgeria  pyri,  in  apple  in  Missoori,  40. 
Agrotis  sauoia,  attacked  by  Calosoma  latipenne, 

28. 
Amara  califomica,  ref.,  28. 

stupida,  ref.,  26. 
Anatls  15-pimotata,  in  Oregon,  85. 

ratbvoni,  in  Oregon,  85. 

subvittata,  in  Oregon,  85. 
Apbis  cucnmeris,  in  Nebraska,  19. 
Aplodes  ooniferaria,  mimicry  of,  55. 

mlmoaaria=f  conifen^a,55. 
Apple,  brassy  cntworm  on,  25. 
Apricot  Tortrix  citrana  on,  24. 
Arbntnsmenziesii,  Clisiooampa  califomica  on,  29. 
Army  worm,  abondant  in  Nebraska.  14. 

in  Missouri,  87. 
Arsenioretted  hydrogen,  as  insecticide,  80. 
Aspidiotos  i»emioiosas,  attacked  by  Bhlsobins 

debms,86. 
Aostralian  ladybird,  notes  on,  88. 

Blackberry,  Clisiooampa  califomica  on, .  28 
Blastobasis  cbaloofrontella,  work  of;  54. 
Boarmia  crepnscolaria,  on  willow,  56. 

plnmogeraria,  on  walnat.  22. 
Bot-fly  of  the  horse,  eggH  of,  46. 
Bran-arsenic  remedy,  ill  snccess  of,  11. 
Brassy  cntworm,  in  California,  25. 
Bmner,  Lawrence,  report,  0. 
BofFklo  tree-hopper,  in  M  issonri,  88. 

Calathns  mfloolli8,ref.,28. 

Calosoma  latipenne,  attacking  Agrotis  sancia,  28. 

peregrinator,  ref.,  26. 
Camptobrochis  nebnlosns,  attacking  Leoanium 

I»ersio»,  43. 
Cannon's  frnit  protector,  test,  45.  ^ 
Carpocapsa  i>omonella,  in  Oregon,  85. 
Catocala  elonympha,  on  tupelo,  55. 
Ceoidomyia  legtiminicola,  in  Iowa,  52. 
Cedar  borer  (Hylotmpes  lignens),  introdnction 

of,  19. 
Phloeosinns  dentatos  on,  in  Nebraska,  18. 
Cenopis  retionlatana,  on  dogbane,  55. 
Ceresa  bnbalos,  in  Missonri,  38. 


Chenopodlnm  albom,  fbod  plant  of  Tanymeons 

confertns,  18. 
Chermes  pinioorticis,  in  Nebraska,  20. 
Cherry,  Carpocapsa  pomoneUa  bred  firam,  85. 
Chilocoms biynlnerns,attaoking  scales  on  pine,  20. 
Chilonenms   albioorais,  parasite  of  Lecaninm 

per8icie,43. 
Chinch-bng,  infections  disease  of,  20. 
Chorisagrotis  introferens,  swarms  of,  17. 
Citheronia  regalls,  abundance  in  Missonri,  89. 
Clisiooampa  califomica,  food  plants  of,  29. 

on  Bnbns  rltifolius,  28. 
Clisiooampa  califomica,  parasites  of,  80. 

oonstricta,  on  Qnercns  agrifolia,  29. 

d{sstria,ref.,29. 

thoraoioa,  in  California,  27. 
Clover-hay  worm,  in  Iowa,  49. 

seed  caterpillar,  in  Iowa,  49. 
midge,  in  Iowa,  52. 
Oocdnella  annectans,  in  hop  yards,  84. 

transversognttata,  in  hop  yards,  34. 

trifasciata,  in  hop  yards,  84. 
Coocinellids,  in  hop  yards,  84. 
Cooklebor,  Tanymeohns  oonfertos  on,  18. 
Coleophora  cinerella,  bred,  58. 
Coqaillett,  D.  W.,  report,  22. 
Com  ear- worm,  on  i>eaohes  and  oranges,  27. 
Crambos  exsiccatas,  increase  in  Iowa,  60. 
Cacnmber  plant-loose,  in  Nebraska,  19. 
Currant  berries,  Tortrioid  destroying,  85. 
Cycloneda  sangninea,  in  hop  yards,  34. 

Deilinia  erythemaria,  on  willow  and  poplar,  55. 
Differential  locust,  increase  of,  10. 

Eaoles  imperialis,  abundance  In  Missouri,  39. 
Eight-spotted  forester,  injuring  vineyards,  16. 
Epeira  angnlata,  ref.,  80. 
Encnephalia  sp.,  parasite  of  caterpillars,  28. 
Eupitheda  near  luteata,  on  maple,  55. 
Eutrapela  transversata,  on  choke  cherry,  55. 

Fall  web-worm,  in  Nebraska,  15. 
Fir  leaf-sheaf  worm,  work  of^  54. 
Forest  trees,  insects  ii^urious  to,  53. 

lepidopterous  larve  attacking,  55. 
Fourteen-flapped  Geometrid,  notes  on,  55. 
Fraxinns  oregona,  Clisiooampa  califomica  on,  29. 
Fruit  bark-beetle,  in  Missouri,  40. 
Insects,  in  Oregon,  35. 

Gelechia  inacripta,  bred,  56. 
Golden-rod,  Tortrix  citrana  on,  24. 
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Gortyn*  nltela,  in  Nebraska,  10. 
Qnpholitha  intentinotana,  in  Iowa,  49. 
Onsahoppen,  in  MlBsonri,  87. 

in  Nebraaka,  0. 
Onaaewood,  Pezotettix  oheaopodii  on,  12. 

Hsmatobiaaerrata,  appearance  in  Iowa,  40. 
Harmonia  12-niaoalata,  rare  in  Oregon,  85. 

piota,  in  hop  yarda,  84. 
Heliothia  armiger,  attacking  orangea  and  peaohea, 

27. 
Heteromelea  arbutifolia,  Oliaiocampa  oaUfomiea 

on,  29. 
Hippodamia  ambigoa  in  hop  yacda,  84. 

conyergena  in  hop  yarda,  84. 

parentheaia  in  hap  yarda,  14. 

apnria  in  hop  yarda,  84. 

IS-pnnotata  in  hop  yarda,  84 
Hop  looae  in  Oregon  and  Waahinglon,  88. 
Hopperdozera,  snocesaAil  oae  of,  11, 12. 
Honi'fly.  appearance  in  Iowa,  40. 

in  Misaonri,  89. 
Horse  bot-fly,  hatching  of  eggs  of;  40. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  cheapest  fomigator,  82. 
Hyiotrapes  ligneos,  in  Nebraska,  19. 
Hypena  aoabra  bred  firom  poplar,  65. 
Hyperaapia  aignata,  larv»  attacking  Leoanlnm 
persioA,  43. 

Insecticide  gaaea,  esperimenta  with,  80. 

hydrocyanic  acid,  cheapest,  81. 
Insecticides,  experience  in  Misaonri,  45u 

Jnglans  califomica,  Tortrix  citrana  on,  24. 
Joniper  bark-borer  in  Nebraska,  18. 
Janiperas  virglniana,  ii^iured  in  Nebraska,  18. 

Koebele,  Albert,  report,  83. 

Ladybird,  twice-stabbed,  attacking'soales,  20. 

Ladybirds  in  hop-yards,  notes,  84. 

Larch  worm  in  Maine,  53. 

Leaf-folder  damaging  nnrserios  in  Iowa,  51. 

skeletonizer  in  Iowa  nurseries,  51. 
Lecaniom  hesperidom  in  California,  36. 

olea)  attacked  by  Rhizobias,  30. 
Lepldopteroos  larvaa  in  cornstalks,  10. 

attacking  forest  trees,  55. 
Leucania  albilinea  in  Iowa,  50. 
in  Nebraska,  15. 
unipuncta  in  Missouri,  87. 
in  Nebraska,  14. 
Lecanium  persic®  in  Missouri,  41. 

parasite  of,  43. 
Linden  leaf-roller  in  Missouri,  44. 
Limneria  fugitiva,  parasitic  on  CUsiocampa  oali* 

fomica,  29. 
Locusts  in  Colorado,  report,  10. 
in  Missouri,  37. 
in  Nebraska,  report,  0. 
in  west  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  13. 
Loxostege  maolaree  spreading  in  Missouri,  38. 
Lyda  sp.  on  plum  in  Nebraska,  10. 

Masicera  archippirora,  parasite  of  Pyrameis,  30. 
Crenchii,  parasite  of  CUsiocampa  oalifornica,30. 


Helanoplos  atlanis,  in  Colorado,  U. 

bivittatna,  increase  ot  in  Oolondo,  10, 12. 
in  Missouri,  87. 

diffiwentialis,  increase  of,  in  Colorado^  10, 12. 

femnr-mbmm,  increase  of,  in  Mla8onri«  10, 87. 

apretns,  not  numerous,  14. 

tombulli,ref.,12. 
Migratory  locust,  not  numerous,  14. 
Murtfeldt,  Mary  E.,  report,  87. 
Myaia  homU  in  Oregon,  85. 
MytUaspis  pinifoli»  in  Nebraska,  20. 

•*  Native  "  locusts.  Injuries  in  Nebraskn,  14. 
Kemataa  eriohsonii  in  Maine,  53. 
l^ettle,  Clisiooampa  thoraeioa  en,  27. 
Nootoid  moth,  awarms  of,  17. 
Nomophila  noetnella  in  Iowa,  61* 

Oak,  Tortrix  ottrasa  on,  24. 
GBd^oda  sulpfaurea  in  MSssonri,  87. 

xantiioptera  in  Missouri,  37. 
Orange,  attacked  by  Heliothis  amiger,  27. 

leaf-roUer  in  California,  24 
Osage-orange  Pyralid  in  Missouri,  8S. 
Ormsnis  pruinosa  in  Miasonri,  88. 
Osbom,  Herbert,  r^ort,  40. 
Osoinlds  preying  on  Coooids  and  Aphldida,  3S. 

Packard,  A.  8.,  report.  53. 
Pantagrapha  limata  in  Misaonri,  44 
Papilio  tumus,  Tar.  glauous,  ref.,  80. 
Parexorista  sp.,para8ite  of  Pantagrapha  limata,45. 
Peach  bark-louse  in  Missouri,  41. 

brassy  cutworm  injuring,  25. 

attacked  by  Heliothis  armiger,  27. 
Pear,  brassy  cutworm  ii^uring,  25. 

tree  dear-wing  borer,  in  apple,  40. 
Pempelia  hammondi  in  Iowa,  51. 
Petex>l6um,  crude,  for  use  in  hopperdocera,  IS. 
Pezottetix  ohenopodii,  n.  sp.,  ref.,  12. 
PhloBOsinus  dentatns  on  Juniper,  18. 
Phylloxera  rileyi,  ref.,  43. 
Pimpla  inquisitor,  parasite  of  Clisiooampa  call- 

fomioa,  30. 
Pine-leaf  soale-louae  in  Nebraska,  20. 
Platynns  maculiooUis,  ref.,  28. 
Plum  bark'lonse  in  Missouri,  41. 
Polygonum,  Tanymeohus  confertna  on,  18. 
Proohsrodes  nubilata  on  walnut  trees,  23. 
Protective  mimicry  of  Aplodes  coniferaria,  55. 
Psyllobora  20-maculata  in  Oregon,  85. 
Pterostiohus  vicinus,  ref.,  20. 
Pyralis  costalis  in  Iowa,  49. 

farinalis  in  Iowa,  49. 

Querous  agrifolia,  CUsiocampa  californioa  on,  29. 
Clisiooampa  constricta  on,  80. 
Tortrix  citrana  on,  24 

Red-legged  locuat,  inorease  of,  10. 
Rhizobius  debilis  numerous  in  California,  38. 

vontralis  in  California,  86. 
Roclsy  Mountain  locust,  not  numerous,  14 
Rubua  vitifolius,  Clisiooampa  califomica  on,  28. 
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Barcobates  vermiciUaris,  PezotottJx   ehenopodii 
on,  12. 

Scale-insects  on  pine  in  Nebraska,  20. 

Sohistoceroa  amerioana  in  Missouri,  37. 

Scolytas  mgolosus  in  Hissonri,  40. 

Soymnus  near  tenebroeos,  destroying  hop-lioe,  86. 
nebnlosns  destroying  hop  lioe,  86. 

Selandria  cerasi,  parasitixation  of,  86. 

Sod  web-worm  in  Iowa,  60. 

Solidago  califomica,  Tortrix  dtrana  on,  84. 

Span* worms  on  walnnt  tre^  in  Califomia,  SS. 
remedies  against,  S4. 

Sporotrichom    globnliferwn,    chinch -liiiff    dis- 
ease, 20. 

Spruce  worm  in  Maine,  63. 

Stalk-borer  in  Nebraska,  16. 

Sngar-beet  insects  in  Nebraska,  18. 

Solphnreted  hydrogen  as  insecticide,  80. 

Syneta  albida  ii^nring  frnit  bads,  36. 

Taeniocampa  mfbla  in  California,  25. 
Tanymecns  oonfertns  on  sugar-beet,  18. 


Tent  caterpillars  in  California,  27. 
leras  ferrugana  on  Betnla  popalifolia,  56. 

hastiana  on  spmoe,  50. 

minuta  in  Iowa  nurseries,  61. 
Tortricid  attacking  currant,  86. 
Tortrix  citrana,  food-plants  of,  24. 
parasites  of,  24. 

fumiferana  in  Maine,  63. 
Two-striped  locust,  increase  of,  10. 

TJncinnla  spiralis,  Fsyllobora  20-macnlata  feeding 

•a,  86. 
Urtica  holosericea,   food-plant  of   CUsiocampa 

thoraoiea,  27. 

Walnut  span-worm  in  California,  22. 
Wheat-head  army  worm  in  Iowa,  60. 

in  Nebraska,  16. 
Willow,  Tortrix  citrana  on,  24. 

Zanthium  strumarium,  food«plant  of  Tanymecus 
oonfertns,  18. 
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